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THE UNIONIST VOTE. 


But a few months have come and gone since I, writing in these 
pages on the eve of the last election, advised the moderate Liberals 
to vote for the Conservatives, so as to prevent the return of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone to power. The plea I urged in defence of my advice amounted 
chiefly to this. The Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
had, as I held, deserted the true traditions of Liberalism, and had em¬ 
barked on a line of policy inconsistent with the principles on which 
the Liberal cause could alone be upheld. In fact, though not in 
name, these traditions and these principles were, as I opined, far safer 
in the hands of Lord Salisbury’s Government than in those of any 
Government which Mr. Gladstone could form. I therefore appealed to 
those who shared my views to do what in them lay to retain Lord 
Salisbury in office and to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office. 

My advice, I admit frankly, was not adopted. Party bonds 
proved too strong to be cast off on the grounds that were then 
before the public. With few exceptions the moderate Liberals 
threw in their lot with Mr. Gladstone and voted the liberal 
ticket. They may have wavered in their allegiance, they may 
have been lukewarm in their advocacy. But yet they could not 
make up their minds to part company with Mr. Gladstone, and in 
consequence they allowed their names, their authority, and their in¬ 
fluence to be used in order to secure the return of aliber&l majority 
It is in the agricultural counties that tbe moderate Liberals are most 
powerful, and it is in the counties that the liberals gained their most 
numerous and most decisive successes# The result was that office was 
Vox* XX,-No. 113# B 
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Had other— *d d t» I deem wiserHfc^^ prevailed, the countiy 
might hate been spared the danger of dismemberment But it was 
ft# tube. Lord Harrington,and the great mass of moderate liberals 
of whom be is the representative, agreed to accept the Hawarden 
.programme, and to follow Mr. Gladstone’s leadership. The member 
^ Midlothian had, as they imagined, learnt wisdom by his late defeat, 
m d might be trusted not to repeat the errors which had upset his last 
ad^ They disliked the idea of a coalition with the 

CJpMiervatives, they distrusted the possibility of a fusion, they flattered 
^ that if they stuck by their party their influence would 

pto$e strong enough to keep the Liberals from any extreme measures. 

’ Party ties, personal likes and dislikes, political prepossessions had 
^ much to do with the decision of the moderate Liberals 

tosupport Mr. Gladstone at the last election. But the dominant 
oanse of their so deciding lay in the fact that their confidence in 
Mr.Gladstone, though shaken, had not then been destroyed. 

Their confidence proved misplaced. The general election had 
left the Famellitesin a position to decide whether the Liberals should 
Car should not return to office. Without their aid, the accession of a 
liberal Government was an impossibility; with their aid it was a 
certainty. The price of their aid was the concession of Home Rule. 
That price Mr. Gladstone suddenly awoke to the necessity of paying. 
1 am not concerned with the question of Mr. Gladstone's motives. 
Psychological problems have no great interest for me, and the extent 
to which a man may deceive himself while deceiving others is a 
consideration into which I have neither the wish nor the power to 
enter. All I—or the world at large for that matter- have to deal 
with are Mr. Gladstone’s acts, not his motives. In the annals of 
American politics it is recorded that, on a change of administration 
•t Washington, a Western editor who had supported the defeated 
party was informed that the Government advertisements would be 
withdrawn unless he defended the policy of the party in power. The 
editor in question forthwith wired back, 4 It is a sharp curve and 
an ugly curve, but I’ll take it.’ If Mr. Gladstone was not con* 
stitutionaily incapable of ever using plain language to express plain 
ideas, it is in such terms as this he might have given in his adhesion 
to Home Rule. It wasa very sharp curve, a very ugly curve indeed! 
Hot only had Mr. Gladstone throughout his long career set his face 
against Home Rule, not only had he time after time declined to 
considerit as coming within the domain of practical politics, but he 
had distinguished himself above other English statesmen by the 
vehemence with which he bad denounced its champions and advocates. 
If, as he now wishes ns to believe, he had all along cherished a secret 
regard fbr Home Rule, he had succeeded most admirably in conceal* 
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<>ladttone and his coUeagocs had eoatriffid to make themselves 
exceptionally disliked and distrusted by the Irish Natkmaliste, t 
the Irish vote had been given to the Graservatives* ite bwa^ 
much was expected from them, but because they ww oppoarf to 
Mr* Gladstone* The fact that this support had been so given had 
been seized.upon as an electioneering weapon by Mr. Gladstone, and 
had been used unscrupulously by his followers. Thern^sn^^ 
that some of the Conservative Ministers might be disposed to make 
concessions to the Home Buie agitates in returnfor the IriA vote 
had been urged as a grave offence against them upon eveiy I4beral 
platform. Mr. Gladstone himself had made a solemn appeal to the . 
constituencies imploring them to return a strong liberal majority in ; 
order to deprive the Home Rule vote of its importance* tafact,^ 
therewas one point to which Mr. Gladstone and the liberal party 
stood committed by the course they adopted at the last ele<iicnij| it 
was resistance to Home Buie. 

Yet, as soon as it became clear that the liberal party could not 
return to office unless they could deprive the Conservatives of the 
support they had hitherto received from the Famellites, Mr. Gladstone 
went over bag and baggage to the Home Buie camp. Negotiations 
were opened between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, and a oompsct; 
was entered into in virtue of which the Conservative Ministry awe 
thrown out on the first pretext that presented itself, and Mr. Gladstone 
was placed in a position to resume office. 

I am quite ready to believe that by this time Mr. Gladstone bad 
worked himself up into a genuine belief in the excellence of Home 
Buie, just as on all previous occasions^! his career he has always 
held the most fervent conviction of the innate truth of any cause 
which it has served his purpose to espouse. But the foet remains 
the same that Mr. Gladstone, having defeated the Conservatives by 
accusing them of parleying with Home Buie, became a convert to 
Home Kule the moment that his conversion was shown to be the 
condition of his return to office. Having obtained his majority, his 
next step was to form his ministry. For this purpose it was essen* 
tial to keep back the full extent of his conversion* It is obvious, 
from what we know already, that the colleagues whose aid Mr. 
Gladstone solicited towards the formation of his ministry were kept 
utterly in the dark as to the policy on which he had determined, and 
were only given to understand that in view of the recent manifesta¬ 
tion of popular sentiment in Ireland something must be done to 
satisfy the Irish demand for local Mlf-government. It does credit te 
the sagacity as well as to the pubfl||f pirit of Lord Hartington and 
his personal followers that*, in spite Me assurances that were ten* 
dered them, they declined to accept office in an administration which 
was to be constructed on the basis of a coalition with the Pamellites# 

B* 
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It is needless for inj present purpose to repeat how the dis¬ 
closure of this scheme broke up the Ministry. Xor am I concerned 
to defend the absolute logical consistency of Mr. Chamberlain ajid 
the Radicals who were willing to go a certain length in conceding 
the principle of Home Rule, but who stopped short at the [joint 
to which Mr. Gladstone proposed to lead them. Their most valid 
defence against the charge of inconsistency must be found in the 
reply of an eminent Americau jxditieian in the days of the secession 
war, who was taunted at a public meeting because, having been a 
Democrat all his life, he had joined the Republicans when the 
Southern States seceded. His answer was this: ‘Gentlemen,—I 
followed my party to the very steps of the gallows, but when it 
came to putting my neck in the noose I thought it time to part 
company/ When it came to the Repeal of the Union Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain and Mr. Trevelyan drew back, and by so drawing Iwck they 
have vindicated themselves from the stain which will attach indelibly 
to the ministers who consented to co-operate with Mr. Gladstone 
after his programme had been disclosed. Nor is it incumbent on 
me to do more than recall the expedients, devices, and subterfuges 
by which the Ministry attempted alternately to cajole or coerce 
the malcontent Liberals into accepting the fundamental principle of 
the Bill. If they could only have been got to admit that Ireland 
was henceforth to be administered by a parliament and an executive 
of her own, there was no concession the Ministry were not prejiared 
to make, no assurance they were not ready to give, no engagement 
into which they were not willing to enter. Happily the snare was 
too apparent to be successful, and the malcontents stood firm. The 
Bill was doomed unless the opposition of the Liberal secessionists 
could be overcome, and to attain this end the Ministry stooped to 
intrigues and expedients of which happily our political history has 
had but scant experience. Tin? Prime Minister of Knglaml was not 
ashamed to appeal to the lowest instincts of the masses, and to 
declare that the question at issue was one not to be decided by 
reason or argument, but by class prejudices and class sympathies. 
The whole organisation of the Liberal party was set in action to 
coerce any liberal member who dared, after Mr. Gladstone had 
become a convert to Home Rule, to adhere to his own opinion. 
Social, personal, and |>olitical influences of all kinds were brought 
to bear upon every member whose vote was doubtful. Every art of 
Parliamentary strategy was resorted to in order to secure the passing 
of the Bill: no petty artifice, no device, however small, was re¬ 
jected as unworthy of the occasion. Aud yet dodges, devices, 
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artifices proved in vain, and Mr. Gladstone’s own measure was rejected 
in Mr. Gladstone’s own Parliament by a majority of thirty. At any 
other time and under any other Premier the Ministry would have 
resigned. In face, however, of the fact that the present Parliament 
was only elected six months ago, and elected on a programme in 
which the Repeal of the Union was not even mentioned, Mr. Gladstone 
has declined to resign, and has appealed to the constituencies. It is 
with the answer that should be given to this appeal that I have to 
deal. 

If ever there was a case in which the dead might be left to bury 
their dead, it is that of Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill. I have 
dwelt upon its history simply and solely because it is necessary to 
bear this history in mind in order to dispel a delusion which is likely 
to produce a certain effect on the coming elections. In the organs 
of the Ministry one meets frequently with the assumption that 
whether Home Rule is right or wrong, wise or unwise, it is part of 
the Liberal platform, and is therefore certain to be carried at no 
distant date. Even granting the assumption, the conclusion may 
well be disputed. But the assumption is utterly without foundation. 
Up to the present time Home Rule has never even been submitted for 
acceptance to the Liberal party, and still less accepted by them as 
an article of the Liberal creed. It is Mr. Gladstone, not the party 
he leads, whom Home Rule can claim as a convert. So much is 
this the ease, that if Mr. Gladstone were removed from the arena of 
politics there are not fifty Liberal members who would vote for such 
a measure as he has proposed; not one of his own colleagues, 
except Mr. John Morley, who would make himself responsible for its 
authorship. Indeed, if Mr. Gladstone had not declared for Home 
Rule, the assertion that the Liberal party was in favour of Home 
Rule would have been treated, till only the other day, as a malignant 
misrepresentation. No doubt the Liberal party, as a body, have not 
repudiated Mr. Gladstone’s leadership on account of his conversion 
to Home Rule. That they should not have done so shows how the 
part y has become demoralised, how Liberalism has grown to repre¬ 
sent names and individuals rather than ideas or principles. But 
the fact that the Liberals as a body still remain faithful to Mr. 
Gladstone does not prove that they are in favour of Home Rule. 
All it shows is that they know Mr. Gladstone’s influence fc> be 
essential to the maintenance of their political ascendency, and that 
sooner thau abandon that ascendency they are prepared to support 
whatever Mr. Gladstone proposes. Whether Home Rule is or is 
not to be adopted formally as part and parcel of the Liberal pro¬ 
gramme depends entirely upon the result of the coming election. 
If, as I believe and hope, the result shows that the countiy de¬ 
clines absolutely to entertain the idea of any Repeal of the Union, 
then we shall heat no more of Home Rule being an accepted article 
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of the Liberal programme. Whether this result is so shown depends 
mainly upon the action of the moderate Liberals. 

Now, preaching to the converted is a waste of labour. I may take 
it for granted that the Liberals to whom this appeal of mine is once 
more addressed share with me the view that the maintenance of the 
Union is a matter of paramount importance. Granted this, it follows 
that there is no sacrifice we should not be prepared to make in order 
to secure this object, supposing its attainment to be possible. The 
arguments on which the partisans of the Ministry rely with most, 
confidence is that after what has come and gone the maintenance of 
the Union is no longer within the limits of possibility; that we who are 
struggling against its disruption are only retarding for a brief period 
the accomplishment of an inevitable event; and that, as the cost of 
onr so retarding it, we are embittering the future relations between 
England and Ireland, and are breaking up the Liberal party. Con¬ 
sidering that the main difficulty in upholding the Union is due to 
the action of Mr. Gladstone, there is an almost sublime impudence 
in the supporters of the Ministry alleging that difficulty as a reason 
for our accepting their policy. But the assumption so far rests on 
assertion only. No rational person doubts that as a matter of fact 
Great Britain can uphold the Union by force of arms if she is so 
minded. It is more than doubtful whether the 1 ri>li Nationalists 
are prepared to fight for a repeal of the Union ; if they do fight they 
are certain to be defeated. It is, therefore, idle to say that we have 
no choice except to acquiesce in the severance of the Union. If we 
do acquiesce it will be because we are not willing to exercise our 
power of resistance, and this, in as far as the argument in question 
has any meaning at all, is what it really means. It is worth while 
then to say something as to the reasons why it is alleged that we 
should never, in practice, be able, nr willing—for it comes to the 
same thing in the end—to exercise our undoubted power. 

We are told, then, by our self-constituted mentors that it is im¬ 
possible in this age—when the triumph of oppressed nationalities 
has become the order of the day—to resist, the demands of the Irish 
nation; that the inoral sense of the community will never tolerate 
any prolonged exercise of coercion ; that the British democracy is at 
one with the Irish democracy; and that, even if this were not so, the 
Home Rule contingent can in the present division of parties render 
all Parliamentary government impossible, and thereby compel 
England in the end to grant Home Rule as the price of securing the 
control of her own affairs. Even if we shared the belief that Home 
Rule must be granted sooner or later, we should say, in the interest 
of the United Kingdom, the later the better. But the belief rests 
upon assertions which, to say the least, are open to dispute. In the 
first place, before you can claim for Ireland the status of an oppressed 
nationality, you must show that there is such a thing in existence 
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as an Irish nation,' and that this nation, admitting its existence, 
labours under oppression. Now, as a matter of &et,‘there never has 
been an Irish nation. There never has been, there is not in Ireland now, 
a united people, having a language, a religion, or a history of their 
own. All you can say is that some two-thirds, at the outside, of the 
' population of Ireland would possibly prefer having a local government. 
The remaining third—and the third, too, which in industiy, pro¬ 
sperity, and intelligence immeasurably outweighs the other two—is 
passionately averse to any severance of the compact under which 
Ireland is an integral part of the United Kingdom. The plea, there¬ 
fore, of nationality falls to the ground. The plea of oppression 
is even weaker. I confess that I am Eceptical as to whether, 
after all, Ireland was worse treated in bygone times than other 
countries in a like position. In public as in private life it is 
generally [leople’s own fault if they are the victims of perpetual 
wrong-doing at the hands of everybody with whom they come into 
contact. Moreover, even admitting that Ireland has cause for 
complaint as to the treatment she may have received from England 
in days of old, there is obviously a statute of limitations for 
offences of such a nature. There is no possible redress for wrongs 
whose victims and whose perpetrators have alike faded away into the 
far-off past. For the last hundred years Ireland has had no possible 
ground to complain of oppression ou the part, of England. She has 
enjoyed the .same civil and religious rights as those possessed by 
England. As popular liberties have been developed in England, 
they have been developed in Ireland also, and at the present moment 
there is in Ireland, as there has been for two generations, abso¬ 
lute liberty of political and public life. Agitators against the Union 
in the Southern States, Italian sympathisers in Nice and Savoy, 
Scandinavian propagandists in Schleswig, would be only too grateful 
for a tenth part of the immunity enjoyed by the Irish Nationalists 
under the so-called tyranny of the Saxon oppressor. 

Limits of space preclude my entering at any length on this 
branch of the subject. I think, however, it would not be difficult to 
prove tliat- the Repeal of the Union is not really desired by any 
decisive majority of the population of Ireland. It would be still 
more easy to prove that the concession of this desire, if it exists, 
would not promote the welfare or the interests of Ireland. But I 
attach the less value to any demonstration of the kind, as I admit 
freely that even if I entertained an opposite opinion, and believed 
that separation from England was ardently desired by a large 
majority of Irishmen, and would prove a blessing instead of a curse 
to Ireland, I should not waver for one moment in my view as to the 
paramount necessity of upholding the Union. After all, the whole is 
greater than the less. We, each of us, in as far as we possess any poli¬ 
tical influence, hold that influence in trust for the United Kingdom. 
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We have net the right, even if ire had the wish, to benefit any. 
one pert of that kingdom to the detriment of the whole. If, as I 
hold, and as those to whom I address myself hold also, the main- 
tenance of the Union is essential to the well-being, the greatness, 
and even the existence of the British Empire, then it is idle to talk 
to ns about the wish of Ireland for Home Buie, or of the advantages 
she might possibly derive from the Bepeai of the Union, 4 

If, then, in order to maintain the Union it is necessary to employ 
coercion, 1 fail to see why we should deem it necessaiy to find ex¬ 
cuses for its employment. I fail also to see why we should assume 
that the democracy are incapable of following a very simple process 
of argument. If they deem it their interest and their duty to uphold 
the Union, and if the employment of coercion can be Bhown to be 
essential to the maintenance of the Union, then I feel convinced the 
democracy will have as little scruple about employing coercion as the 
most high-handed of autocrats. There is not a populat ion in the world so 
wedded to what I may call the commonplaces of Liberalism, so imbued 
with respect for the stock shibboleths of democracy, as that of the 
United States. Yet the moment this population awoke to the fact 
that their Union was endangered, they flung all their favourite 
theories and platitudes to the winds, and sanctioned the en¬ 
forcement of such a system of coercion throughout the Southern 
States as the most fanatical of Orangemen has never dreamt of 
applying to the Irish secessionists. It is all very well to declare 
beforehand that the British democracy will never consent to any 
course of action; but, in so far as my observation goes, our demo¬ 
cracy are very like other Englishmen, fully determined to hold 
their own, and in no wise particular as to the means by which 
they so hold it. Moreover, though words go a long way with us, 
there is amongst Englishmen of all classes a certain innate respect 
for sober feet and plain common sense. ‘ No Coercion' is undoubtedly 
a good election cry; but when the masses learn, as they cannot fail to 
learn before long, that coercion means nothing more nor less than 
the enforcement of the law, the protection of individual liberty, 
and the prevention of brutal crime and savage outrage, they will be 
the first to call out for its employment. Humanitarianism, both for 
good and bad, is the attribute of the well-to-do classes whose lives 
are easy and cultured. A morbid dread of inflicting pain and a dis¬ 
taste for rough and ready modes of punishment are not characteristic 
of the masses who toil and labour. 

The olgection that if we refuse to grant Home Buie, the Home 
Balers will make our system of Parliamentary government unwork¬ 
able, rests entirely on the assumption that the British Parliament 
is wil ting to consent to its own extinction. If, as there is good 
grounds to hope, the coming elections result in the return of a de~ 
eisive majority elected on a Unionist platform, this majority, so 
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long as theyremain united, can always defeat the Separatist 
minority. Given the wilt, there is no diffienttj in putting down 
wilful obstruction, and if the Home Eulers attempted to repeat 
in the new Parliament the tactics which they adopted in the last 
Parliament but one, they would soon discover, to their cost, that 
* though the resources of obstruction may not be exhausted, the 
resources of repression are still farther from exhaustion. 

Thus all the arguments by which Liberals who disapprove of ' 
Home Buie are exhorted not to manifest their disapproval, on the 
ground that the Bepeal of the Union is a foregone conclusion, are 
shown to be assumptions only. The future still lies within our own 
hands, and it is for us to decide whether the Union shall be dissolved 
or maintained. Ey our recent legislation the ultimate appeal in all 
supreme issues lies to the masses. It is in the end, by their verdict, 
that the Union must stand or fall. Now it would be idle to imagine 
that the masses as a rule have any very distinct or intelligent con¬ 
viction of their own as to the merits or demerits of the controversy 
on which they are called to give judgment. It is our duty, as 
Liberal Unionists, to bring home to them the conviction that we 
hold ourselves. We have many cards in our favour. 

The fact that the Home Buie Bill has been rejected by a decisive 
majority in the most democratic Parliament England has ever 
known, and that the opposition to Home Buie is supported by all the 
most honoured and trusted members of the popular party, with the 
solitary exception of Mr. Gladstone, cannot fail to influence public 
opinion. Then, too, we have on our side the instincts of a ruling 
race; the religious sympathies which unite the men of Ulster with 
the Protestants of Great Britain; the anti-Irish prejudices which 
prevail so largely in our working classes. But all these influences 
cannot be relied on with any confidence, unless we can convince the 
masses that the question at issue is one of life and death to England, 
one in comparison with which all political and party issues sink into 
insignificance. In order to bring home this conviction we must 
practise what we preach, we must teach by example as well as pre¬ 
cept. And this brings me to the practical application of the various 
considerations I have endeavoured to bring before my fellow- 
Unionists. 

Let us look at facts as they are; not as we could wish them to 
be. Now f as a matter of hard fact, the real strength and backbone 
of the opposition to Home Buie lies in the Conservative party. The 
Conservatives have voted as one man against the repeal of the 
Union, and of the majority by whom the Home Buie Bill was thrown 
out, over three-fourths were contributed by the Opposition. No 
oandid observer can doubt that the Conservatives have gained 
ground very materially in public opinion by their attitude on this 
question. Their qonduct since they were turned out of office has 
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of immediate party advantage, only too W in our 
political a nnals, they have given, and are prepared to give, a loyal 
gapp«i to the liberal! who voted against Mr, Gladstones Bill. 
They have shown, in a way their countrymen will not fail to reoog- 
nise, that they have the welfare of England more deeply at heart 
than the triumph of their party 5 and by so showing they have done 
all that in them lies to impress upon the public mind the conviction 
that the question at issue is one on which the fate of England is at 
stake. 


It is by following this example the Unionist Liberals must 
enforce the same lesson. If they show in their turn that they are 
willing to subordinate their own party interests and preferences to 
the return of a Unionist majority, they will teach the constituencies 
that whether they are right or wrong in regarding Home Rule as 
fetal to England’s welfare, they are at any rate honest in their belief. 
I, for my own part, say most sincerely that if the price of securing a 
majority pledged to resist Home Rule was the forfeiture of every 
single seat held by a Unionist Liberal, I would gladly consent to such 
a bargain. So long as the candidate whom 1 am asked to support 
is a Unionist, I care little or nothing whether he is called Liberal 
or Conservative. All I require to know is that his chances as a can¬ 
didate are not impaired bv the political opinions he professes. This 
point of view of mine should, I hold, lx> that also of all Liberal 
Unionists who have the cause of the Union at heart. 

It is folly in such a crisis as this to cherish delusions. And the 
idea that it is possible to form an independent Liberal party which 
will be able to hold its own without coalescing with the Ministerialists 
on one hand or the Conservatives on the other seems to me an utter 
delusion. The Liberal-Unionist movement is one with which I, for 
one, sympathise most heartily, and which I have done what lit tle lay 
in my power to set on foot. I should be the last, therefore, to eav a 
word in its disparagement. But to misrepresent the nature of this 
movement is to injure the cause it is intended to serve. I can see 
no reason to suppose that the Liberal secessionist* ore likely to form 
an independent party of their own. The secession is intended to 
effect a definite object—the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy; and when once that object is accomplished I am at a loss 
to understand what reason of existence the Liberal Unionists as a 
party will possess. As a matter of argument, the Unionists may 
be right in contending that it is not they who have seceded from 
the Liberal party, but the Liberal party who has seceded from 
them. Just in the same way, for aught I know, the Anglicans 
may be right in saying it was not they who seceded from the 
Catholic Church at the time of the Refbnnation, but the C&thotiea 
who seceded from them* But in all such matters the public 
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of pxogreMU The British public like* clear colours, not neutral 
tint*. Radicals it knows,andConse^ itknows, but it is alow 
at understanding the exact position of liberals who are neither 
"Radicals nor Conservatives. The liberals who voted against the 
Ministerial measure, and now seek re-election, have a clear and in¬ 
telligible position. They have a fair claim to the votes, not only of 
all Conservatives, who put the maintenance of the Union above 
party interests, but of their own Liberal supporters. They have 
done nothing, they may reasonably urge, to forfeit the confidence 
reposed in them only six months ago. But Liberal Unionists who 
were not members of the last Parliament, and who come forward to 
contest a seat held by a Ministerial Liberal on the strength of the 
support they expect to receive from the Conservatives, occupy a very 
different position. A Liberal who endeavours to defeat another 
Liberal by the aid of the Conservative vote will always be popularly 
regarded as a Conservative; and in consequence of this impression 
he will labour, however unjustly, under a certain disadvantage. 

The reason why I dwell on these considerations is to point the 
moral, that in all cases where the vote on which a Unionist 
candidate must rely for his return contains a preponderating 
Conservative element, the Liberals would do wisely to support a 
Conservative candidate, instead of attempting to enlist the aid of 
the Conservatives on behalf of a candidate of their own. The 
assumption on which my whole argument is based is that the end 
and aim of the Unionists should be to secure the return of a 
majority pledged to uphold the Union, and that it is a matter 
of comparative indifference in what proportion that majority is 
composed of Liberals or Conservatives. Granted this assumption, 
t is obvious that: in constituencies where the mass of the Liberal 
vote will go solid for the Government, a Conservative is more likely 
to carry the seat with the aid of the malcontent Liberals, than a 
malcontent Liberal if supported by the Conservatives. My advice, 
therefore, to Unionist Liberals, in all cases where a Home Rule 
Liberal is opposed by a Conservative, especially in the rural con¬ 
stituencies, is to canvass actively and vote steadily for the Con- 
i servative. If you wish the end, according to a French proverb, you 
f wish the means also. Now the best means to uphold the Union is to 
strengthen the hands of the Conservative party; and those Liberals 
who hesitate about doing this have not really at heart the attainment 
of their end. 

Of course, it will be said that this advice of mine, if it were 
followed, would lead to a permanent, in lieu of a temporary, dis¬ 
ruption of the liberal party. To this my answer would be that, in 
t&& first instance, the maintenance of the Union is infinitely more 
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important, from my point of view, titan the ascei^enoyofiny per* 
tkular party; and, in the second place, that the disruption which we 
are implored to avert is already an accomplished fact. Even 
Mr. Gladstone could never have induced the liberal party to adopt 
Home Buie as their platform unless the party had gradually been 
indoctrinated with ideas which, whether, right or wrong, are not in 
accordance with the principles on which the old liberal creed was 
based. But for Mr. Gladstone’s inordinate greed of power the 
coalition between the Badicals and the Home Eulers might have 
been deferred for years. But even if, happily for himself and his 
country, Mr. Gladstone had retired from public life last year, the 
conclusion of such a coalition would always have been a possible, 
and not a probable, contingency. Home Rule is, indeed, only the 
logical development of the theories which find favour with Radicalism 
as distinguished from Liberalism. 

The plain truth is, that the Liberal party, as we have known it 
hitherto, has well-nigh fulfilled its mission. AIL the important 
political reforms, consistent with the existing political and social 
institutions of the country, have been accomplished ; and it is im¬ 
possible to advance much further than we have done already in the 
way of democratic legislation without attacking the Constitution or 
the established order of society. Whether such an advance is desir¬ 
able or otherwise is not a question we need consider here. It is 
enough for my present purpose to say that the Liberals, whom 1 am 
now addressing, are anxious to preserve our existing Constitution, 
and are opposed to all Socialist ideas. This being so, co-operation 
with the Conservatives is a thing to be desired in itself, apart 
from the immediate object this co-operation lias in view—namely, 
the maintenance of the Union. The Conservatives of to-day have 
practically become converts to the principles which formerly were 
associated with Liberalism. The Radicals, on the other hand, have 
largely abandoned these principles. I should be loth here to say 
a word against Mr. Chamberlain, whose manly attachment to the 
Union has enlisted for him the sympathy of those who do not share 
his political views. But truth compels the admission, that Liberals 
of the class represented by Lord Harrington and Mr. Goschen have 
much more in common with the views held by I^ord Salisbury than 
with those propounded by Mr. Chamberlain. If the fundamental 
institutions of the country are to be secured against attack, if in¬ 
dividual liberty and the rights of property are to be protected in the 
future against the encroachments of Socialism, it must be by the 
combined action of the Conservatives and the liberals. Far, there¬ 
fore, from regretting that the necessities of the present crisis have 
led to a coalition between the Conservatives and the liberals, I re¬ 
joice at the probability of this coalition leading to a permanent 
fusion. Our old party names have ceased to represent foots. Whether 
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as Unionists or Constitutionalists, or under whatever same fortune 
may assign them, the friends of law and order and individual liberty 
will soon have to form one united party. If, then, the alliance for 
the defence of the Union should, as I hope, achieve this consumma¬ 
tion, so much the better. 

On the eve, therefore, of the new election 1 would once more repeat 
the advice I proffered to Liberals, as opposed to Badicals, at the last 
election, and urge them to support the Conservatives openly and 
loyally, as fellow-workers in the same cause with themselves. By 
this policy alone can the Union be maintained. To uphold the 
Union is the common duty of Liberals and Conservatives, and if the 
fulfilment of a common duty by common action lead to a permanent 
fusion between the two great sections of the party of law and order, 
I for one shall be well content. 


Edwabd Dicet. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF CANADA. 


Canada is the greatest of the self-governing colonies; her political 
history is the most important: she is trying an interesting experi¬ 
ment in Confederation, a form of government to which attention is 
just now specially directed; and her example is being cited for 
momentous legislation here in a manner which, I think, is mislead¬ 
ing, and which, if it is misleading, is extremely dangerous* I be¬ 
lieve that the Prime Minister is wrong in saying that she was ever 
provoked to rebellion by the tyranny of the mother country* I am 
cure that he is wrong in saying that she was satisfied, or that she 
ever would be satisfied, with that which lie proposes for Ireland. 

Canada is called a British colony, and over all her provinces 
waves the British flag. But as soon as you approach her for the 
purpose of Imperial Federation you will be reminded that a large 
part of her is French. Not only is it French, but it is becoming 
more French daily, and at the same time increasing in magnitude. 
The notion which seems to be prevalent here, that the French 
element is dying out, is the very reverse of the fact. The French 
are shouldering the British out of the city of Quebec*, where not 
more than six thousand British inhabitants are now left, and out of 
the Eastern Townships, which have hitherto been a British district; 
they are encroaching on the British province of Ontario, as well as 
overflowing into the adjoining states of the Union. The population 
multiplies apace. There, as in Ireland, the Church encourages early 
marriage, and does not teach thrift; and were it not for the ready 
egress into the States, we might have Irish congestion and misery in 
French Canada. Had French Canada been annexed to the United 
States, it wonld no doubt have been absorbed and assimilated, like 
other alien nationalities, by that vast mass of English-speaking 
population. As it is, instead of being absorbed or assimilated, the 
French element rather absorbs and assimilates. Highland regiments 
disbanded in French Canada have become French. In time, appar¬ 
ently, there will hardly be anything British left in the province of 
Quebec, except the commercial quarter of Montreal, where the more 
energetic and mercantile race holds its ground. Had the conqueror 
freely used his power at first, when the French numbered only about 
sixty thousand, New France might have been made English j but 
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iti nationality hw been fostered imder the Briti«h flag, and in that 
respect the work of conquest has been undone. It iediffieuit iadeed, 
if Gazutfkremains separate from the United States, to see what the 
limits of Fienoh eirtendcm wiU be, 

French Canada (now the province of Quebec) is acurious remnant 
fc of the France before the Revolution, The peasantry retain with 
theia patois the pre-revolutionary character, though, of the allegiance 
once shared between the king, the seigneur, and the priest, almost 
the whole is now paid to the priest. There were seigneuries with 
vexatious feudal incidents; but these have been abolished, not by 
legislative robbery, in wliich the rude Canadian is inexpert, but by 
honest commutation. The people are a simple, kindly, and courteous 
race, happy on little, clad in homespun, illiterate, unprogressive, 
pious, priest-ridden, and, whether from fatalism or from superstition, 
averse to vaccination, whereby they brought upon themselves and 
their neighbours the other day a fearful visitation of small-pox. 
They are all small, very small fanners; and, looking down from the 
citadel of Quebec upon the narrow slips of land with their river 
fronts on the St. Lawrence, you see that here, as in old France, 
subdivision has been carried to an extreme. 

It has been said that the Spaniards colonised for gold, the English 
for freedom, the French for religion. New France, at all events, was 
religious, and it has kept the character which the Jesuit missionary 
impressed on it. The Church is very strong and very rich. Virtually 
it is established, since to escape tithe you must avow yourself a 
Protestant. Clerical influence is tremendously powerful. A French 
liberal at Montreal told me that as an advocate he had received a 
retainer from a bitter personal enemy in a suit brought to break a 
will for undue priestly influence, other advocates not daring to appear. 
It is due to the clergy to say that they seem to make the people 
moral, though in ecclesiastical fashion. What they deem immorality 
they put down with a high hand; they restrain dancing and thunder 
against op6ra bouffe. The Church lias a strong hold on the peasant’s 
heart through it s ceremonial, which is the only pageantry or poetry 
of peasant life. Till lately the Church of French Canada was Gallican, 
and lived, like the old national Church of France, on perfectly good 
terms with the State. But now comes the Jesuit, with the Ency¬ 
clical and the declaration of Papal Infallibility in his hand. There 
is & struggle between Jesuitism and Galiicanism under the walls of 
the citadel of Galiicanism, the great Sulpician Seminary at Montreal. 
The Jesuit, having all the influences of the day upon his side, prevails. 
A new chapter of history is opened and troubles begin between Church 
and State. My readers may perchance have heard of the Guiboid 
;ease. Guibord was a member of the Institut Canadien, which had 
| been excommunicated as a society for taking literature prohibited 
1 % the Index. He died, and was about to be buried in his family 
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lot in the Roman tetholic ceiitet^^ interposed on 

the ground that he was exeommttnfcate. There was an appeal to 
GtePHvy Ctmncii, which, dealingwifch thecas* asa religious ease 
might haw teen dealt with by a Roman proconsul, decided that 
eioottmTmication was personal, that a society could not be excom¬ 
municated, and that Guibordconsequently was entitled to burialin 
the consecrated ground. The Church seemed determined to resist; 
a crisis was impending; the militia were under orders; a huge block 
of granite was prepared to secure the body against exhumation; 
when suddenly the Bishop of Montreal found a way of escape. He 
solemnly unconsecrated the particular spot in which Guibord was to 
be laid, leaving the rest of the cemetery consecrated as before, so 
that the faithful might rest in peace. The operation was delicate, 
since Madame Guibord had already been buried in the odour of 
orthodoxy, in the same lot. 

Hie conqueror might have suppressed French nationality. In¬ 
stead of this, he preserved and protected it. He gave the conquered 
a measure of his own liberty, and perhapB as large a measure as 
at that time they who had known nothing but absolute govern¬ 
ment could bear. He gave them a representative assembly, trial 
by jury, Habeas Corpus, an administration generally pure in place of 
one which was scandalously corrupt, deliverance from oppressive 
imposts, and an appeal in case of raisgovernroenfc to Parliament 
instead of Pompadour. He gave them liberty of opinion and intro¬ 
duced among them the printing press. The one successful colony 
of France owes its success to British tutelage. French writers are 
fain to acknowledge this, and if some of them complain because the 
half-measure of liberty was not a whole measure, and the conquering 
race kept power in its own hands, the answer is that conquest is 
conquest, and that the monarchy of Louis the Fourteenth was neither 
unaggressive nor invariably liberal to the vanquished* It is rather 
the fashion now to traduce as well as to desert the country; and we 
are told, as an argument in favour of the dissolution of the Union, 
that Englishmen, owing to their pride and want of sympathy, can 
never get on well with any subject race. 1 To get on well with a 
subject race is not easy; but, if the Englishman has not succeeded 
in doing it, who has ? Has the Spaniard succeeded in doing it in 
South America, or the Frenchman in Algeria ? The Roman, we are 
told, was popular with the vanquished. The Roman took the straight 
road to popularity with the vanquished. Caesar began by putting a 
million of Gauls to the sword; no wonder he was popular with the 
rest The Englishman in Canada has in the main got on perfectly 

1 Hr. Joseph Cowen despairs of seeing the English even get on well with the 
frith, beams© the Irish Celt is so poetic and the Englishman is so prosaic. v the 
Englishman has produced a greater body of first-rate poetry than has been produced 
by any other nation, except perhaps the Greeks; the Iris^Celt has produced Tom 
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wellwith tbemxq^ iberefcae keen sotac- 

time* politic antagonism between them, their social relations have 
beengood. The French fought ioer Baagland m therevolutionary 
nor, and again in the war of 1812. If the hostile attitude of the 
Puritans of New England towards their religion derided them in the 
first case, it can hardly have decided them in the second; at least, 
the rule .under which they had lived in the interim can hardly 
have been oppressive. It was one of their leaders, Etienne Tachd, 
who said that the last gun fired in favour of British dominion on the 
continent would be fired by a French Canadian. The late Sir George 
Cartier, the political chief of French Canada in his day, was proud 
to call himself a British subject speaking French., 

It is not easy to make conquest an instrument of civilisation ; 
and we may doubt whether, by the nations most advanced in 
morality, the attempt will ever be made again; but where has it 
been made in such good faith or with so much success as in British 
India ? In British India there have been military mutinies, but 
there has been no political insurrection. In an American review 
the other day there appeared a furious invective against British rule 
in India, penned by one of the set of people called, I believe, ‘ culti¬ 
vated Baboos,’ who would be crushed like eggshells if the protection 
of the Empire were withdrawn. The best answer to the Baboo was 
that his invective could be published with impunity. If most has 
been said against the British conqueror, it is because the British 
conqueror has allowed most to be said against him. To accuse England 
of having played the Turk or the Austrian to the least favoured of 
her dependencies would surely be the grossest injustice. 

There was a disastrous quarrel between the American colonies 
and the Government of George the Third, arising out of the retention 
by the Imj>erial Parliament of legal powers over the colonies, which 
i could not be practically exercised—a most dangerous relation, which 
the proposed plan of reserving to the British Parliament powers 
i over the Irish Parliament would, in the teeth of experience, repro- 
j: duce. George the Third was legally in the right, while morally 
l and politically he was in the wrong. The quarrel was inflamed, I 
* strongly suspect, by a Republican party at Boston and by Boston 
merchants, who were suffering from the Imperial restrictions on trade. 
But if it were asserted that the connection was regarded by the 
colonists generally as oppressive, or that it was not affectionately 
sherished by them, abundant evidence to the contrary might be 
tdduced. Washington himself, on taking the command, felt it 
incumbent on him to declare, in answer to an address, that the 
ultimate object of the war was the restoration of the connection on 
i righteous footing. 

There is, I believe, no feeling whatever among the French Cana- 
^ians against England, But French nationality grows daily more 
Voju XX.—No. 113. C 



intenm aid daily finds mom poBtlqtt Bi otpmmlm- 
wmhod trouble with it the otherday, when (^ebec ijrwpathiBed on 
jplirmnV jTmmrii with the rising of the French half-breeds under 
Sa m the North-West, as she had with previous attempts to seenxe 
that vast realm lew the French race and religion. Regiments from 
Quebec were sent to the theatre of war, but they were not sent to the 
front. The priests, of course, hate the French Revolution, and this 
ha# hitherto retarded the renewal of the connection with the mother 
eountiy; now, however, the connection is being renewed, and it can 
hardly foil to affect both the relations of French Canada to British 
Canada and the state of French Canadian opinion. From contact 
with the American Republic also the priests have shrunk, fearing 
democratic and sceptical contagion; but the circulation of popula¬ 
tion between French Canada and the States is beginning to introduce 
American ideas into French Canadian villages. The ice in which the 
pre-revolutionary Fiance, like a Siberian mammoth, lias been preserved 
is likely soon to melt. 

In the meantime the clergy are powerful in politics as well as in 
other spheres, and the people, trained in religious submission, are 
politically submissive also, and follow the political leaders who hare 
the confidence of the priests and represent the interests of French 
Catholicism at Ottawa. Being thus under the control of an anti¬ 
revolutionary Church, Quebec has naturally formed the basis of a 
Conservative party. There is, however, in the province a party called 
Rouge, but deserving of that name only by contrast with the extremely 
sable hue of its opponents. Anywhere else it would he simply Liberal. 
It can hardly fail to be strengthened by the increased intercourse 
with Republican France. 

British Canada, now the province of Ontario, 9 was the asylum of 
the Loyalists after the revolutionary war. Their last civil war the 
Americans generously and wisely closed with an amnesty. Their 
first civil war they closed not so generously or so wisely with Acts of 
Attainder. The schism which time would have healed in the first 
case, as it has in the second, was thus perpetuated in the form of a 
territorial secession. No doubt; the loyalists had been guilty of 
atrocities. Lord Cornwallis compares to them the Fencibles who 
were guilty of atrocities in Ireland. They were largely of the poorest 
and most unsettled class, the more respectable colonists having been 
driven by the folly of the King and his commanders into the arms of 
the rebellion* Still there were many of the better sort, and two 
thousand exiles for loyalty's sake left the coast of Massachusetts 
alone* If ever the balance of power with its evil consequences is 

•It may seem that here, and perliaja elsewhere, I am giving nmUom information. 
But we have read a proclamation of the Frivy Cimncil, aboat the Colorado beetle, 
beginning withthese words: * Whereas infelHgeooe has been received from Ontario. 
Canada, that the country round tlutt tom is being devastated/ Ssc 
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bound inhonour to protect the Loyalists, and honour still had its 
seat In the breasts of British statesmen in those days. The United 
Empire loyalists, as they are called, canied into exile hearts bunting 
With* loyalty dnd vengeance ; they fought heroically for their new 
home in 1812, and their descendants still form a sort of loyal league 
Cherishing and celebrating the memory of a glorious misfortune. 

In her early days British Canada was well content to be ruled by 
Boyal governors. Her constitution was, in fact, what in themy and 
according to Blackstone the British Constitution is: there was an 
elective assembly, but the representative of the Crown chose his own 
Ministers, determined his own policy, and governed as well as reigned. 
The governors might sometimes make mistakes and sometimes be 
arbitrary in their behaviour; but they were men of honour, and they 
were under the control of a Parliamentary Government at home. 
Their administration was for more economical than that of the party 
politicians who have succeeded them, and perhaps practically as 
good in most respects, both material and moral, for the people. 
For a new settlement, at all events, it was about the best. There 
was no trouble with the Indians in those days, and had the North- 
West been under the rule of a governor like Bimcoe, instead of being 
a field for the exercise of patronage by a party Government at Ottawa, 
we should have had no half-breed rebellion. During the French 
war and in the period immediately following, while Toxyism reigned 
in the mother country, it prevailed also in the colony; all the more 
because British Canada was a Tory settlement. But the great tidal 
wave of Liberalism which afterwards set in extended in couzae of 
i time to the colony. To the Loyalist exiles had now been added 
f settlers of a different origin and temper, Presbyterians from Scotland 
; and Americans from the other side of the line. At the same time 
“ discontent was provoked by an oligarchy of office nicknamed the 
Family Compact, which kept political power and pelf to itself, 
though its corruption has probably been overstated, since nothing 
is more certain than that none of its members left large fortunes, 
while the land, to which they seem t-o have freely helped themselves, 
was a drug in those days. An agitation commenced fear responsible 
government, in other words for the transfer of supreme power from 
the governor and his council to the representative assembly. The 
^oligarchy of course fought hard for its system and its places, and 
jcoloniai politicians not being carpet-knights in those days, a good 
iu&ny rough things were said and some rough things were done, 
pie contest raged for some time in the assembly and the courts of 
Kw ; at last, owing partly to the mismanagement of Sir Francis 
|Nad,1t assumed thfe form of a petty civil war. A similar outbreak 
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took place at the stole time in flench Canada, wisely however,it 
was mainly nationalist in its character, the less numerous but 
dominant race having taken to itself the lion 1 * share of power and 
pelf. The two movements were simultaneous and sympathetic but 
distinct. Both outbreaks were easily suppressed, that in British 
Canada mainly by the loyal settlers themselves. I have called them 
• petty civil wars, and I am persuaded that they had much more of that 
character than of the character of rebellions against the tyranny of 
the Imperial country. One of the leaders in Lower Canada expressly 
disavowed any rebellious feeling against the Home Government, and 
Mackenzie, the leader in Upper Canada, spoke most respectfully of 
the Colonial Office. The immediate cause of the outbreak in Upper 
Canada was not any act of the governor or the Colonial Office, but 
the defeat of the popular party in a general election by bribery and 
corruption, as they averred, on the part of their opponents. The 
Colonial Office was, at all events, guilty of nothing worse than being 
very distant and rather hard of hearing. 

Then came Lord Durham, sent forth by the Whig Ministry as an 
angel of reform and pacification. He brought with him Charles 
Buller, who drew up the Report in favour of Responsible Government 
which forms an epoch in the constitutional histoiy of Canada. 
Responsible government was conceded. Under the guise of an 
announcement that Ministers thenceforth were to hold their places 
not permanently but during pleasure, which was understood to mean 
during the pleasure of the assembly, supreme power was transferred 
from the representative of the Crown to Parliament and to Ministers 
designated by the majority. The representative of the Crown reigned, 
but governed no more. Thenceforth Canada enjoyed legislative 
independence. To make people content with your rule by altogether 
ceasing to rule over them is a notable device of statesmen, for proof 
of the efficacy of which they may no doubt appeal with reason to the 
example of Canada. But if they mean that the continuance of 
legislative union can be combined with legislative separation, they 
will appeal to the example of Canada in vain. 

The two Canadas, British and French, were at the same time 
united, and the Parliament became, as it still is, bilingual, speeches 
being made and the records kept in both languages, though English 
decidedly prevails in the debates, and is spoken by most of the French 
members. The union was a very questionable step, as soon appeared; 
but probably a vain hope was still cherished of Anglicising French 
Canada. 

The new system commenced brusquely. The Liberals, having 
now the majority in Parliament, passed an Act compensating for 
losses in the rebellion people whom the Tories classed with rebels. 
The Tories then rose, burned the Parliament House at Montreal, 
and pelted the Governor. But Lord Elgin was wise, and allayed the 
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$torm* Bome ooroUaxidfl of the Revolution followed. The Anglican 
Chuxch wttt diseaUblished, and the reserves of land which formed its 
endowment were secularised. It might, perhaps, have kept them if 
it w<£ild have gone shares with the Presbyterians; bat privileged 
bodies and orders usually prefer suicide to concession. The pro- 
** vincial University of Toronto was also thrown open to Nonconformists, 
unluckily not* before the practice of chartering sectarian institutions* 
had been introduced, and Canada had been saddled with the system 
of petty local universities —* one-horse ’ universities, as they are 
called—which is the bane of high education there, as it is in the 
United States, * 

An attempt to recover a portion of the royal power was made by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been sent out as governor by Lord 
Stanley, the Colonial Secretary of the Government of Conservative 
reaction. Sir Charles had been a Liberal in India; but his training 
there had been bureaucratic, and he did not understand reigning 
without governing. His attempt failed, and has never been re¬ 
peated. Sii Edmund Head refused a dissolution, and liis act was 
denounced, and continues to be denounced, as arbitrary and flagitious 
by the party to the leader of which the dissolution was refused; but 
I am persuaded that it was constitutional, even if no special allow¬ 
ance l)e made for any difference with regard to the exercise of a 
dubious prerogative between the circumstances of the mother country 
and those of a colony. Of all the encroachments of prime ministers 
on the rights of the Crown, the seizure of this prerogative is about 
the most objectionable. 

This series of struggles over, the parties, after some complicated 
shifting and intriguing, formed again upon the issue of Representa¬ 
tion by Population, or, as it was commonly called. Rep, by Pop . 
When the legislative Union took place, the same number of repre¬ 
sentatives had been assigned to each province, though the population 
of French Canada was larger than that of British Canada. But 
when the proportion of population was reversed, British Canada 
demanded a rectification. The political struggle was envenomed by 
the religious hatred which the strong Protestants of Upper Canada 
bore to the Homan Catholics and their priesthood. Numbers being 
equally balanced, a Ministry subsisted on a majority of one. At 
last there was a deadlock. From this an escape was sought in a 
Confederation of all the provinces of British North America. For 
that purpose the leaders of parties coalesced, and sat for a time 
scowling at each other in a Confederation Cabinet. Such was the 
main cause of Canadian Confederation. There was another, analogous 
to that by which previous confederations—the Achaean, the Swiss, 
the Dutch, and the American—had been brought about. The Trent 
affidr had frightened the colonists, set them all drilling, and disposed 
them to seek increase of military strength in confederation. 



Thepoliiy thus founded may be(kswibed m » Jedeiml Eepoblio 
with a febe front of monarchy. The peeudo^onaitAksd element is 
represented fey a gowBCMT-gen^al* who is a fi^ore^^ and del£N 
gates his impotence to a lieutenant*govenmr of each province 
nominally appointed by him, bat really by the Minister, tfeeean- 
atitutional forms of the British monarchy are observed ; there is a * 
. fiunt imitation of its state; bat to introduce etiquette has been 
found impossible, and an order to wear low dresses at a viceregal 
reception was flouted by a caricature representing an Irish servant- 
girl, bare-legged, asking the master of the ceremonies whether 
nudity below would not do as well as nudity above. King’s 
speeches* penned by the Minister, are delivered both by the governor 
and the lieutenant-governors; and if a lieutenant-governor happens 
to have belonged to the party opposed to that of the provincial 
Minister, he is sometimes made to slap himself in the face. 

The Dominion Parliament has two Chambers, and the state of 
the Senate is a warning of the danger which attends the use of 
constitutional fictions as well as the use of falsehood of other kinds. 
If it had been simply proposed that the members of one branch of 
the Legislature should be nominated by the leader of the party in 
power, everybody would have recoiled. But nobody recoiled when 
it was proposed that they should be nominated by the leader of the 
party in power under the alias of * the Crown.* The nominations 
are used as rewards for old partisans*, and three-fourths of the House 
are at this time the nominees of a single man who has long held 
power. No attempt has been made to give the Senate the character 
which it was probably intended to have, and which in some measure 
the Napoleonic Senate had, of a representation of general eminence 
and of interests unconnected with party. It is little better than a 
cipher: its debates are seldom reported, and it confesses its inability 
to initiate by habitually adjourning at the opening of the Session to 
wait for the arrival of Bills from the ( -ominous. Its only special 
function is to hear divorce eases, like the House of Lords in former 
days, French Catholicism forbidding the establishment of a Divorce 
Court. Its members, though, being appointed for life, they are 
independent of public opinion, are not, or are not believed to be, 
independent of influences of other kinds. As a check on the popular 
House the Senate is powerless: still more powerless would it be as a* 
barrier against the tide of revolution. It in in the interest of Con- 
iervatism that a change is needed. Most of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures have two Houses, but that of Ontario has only one, and I am 
not aware that the Upper House is missed. Two elective Houses, on 
the other hand, are apt to produce deadlocks, as they did in Victoria, 
as they are now doing in the United States, where there is a 
paralysis of legislation, owing to the predominance of different parties 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives. Jlas this systemdf 
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two CSMKiactben^ tot xpnoer smre Mlt^ «ujr nam niicmal origin than 
a mi«o«W 5 eption about tfce House of Lords, whiofa is taken for a 
Semite, wheo it k#«fcHy « old estate of the realm ? Cananyaaswer 
be given to the question, which mustfee settled before the mode of 
election or appointment can be determined, of what special material 
the Upper House Is to be composed ? If it is a House of old men, 
wiltit not beimpotent? If it is a House of the rich, will itnotbe 
odious? If it is a House of the best men, wiU it not deprive the 
popular assembly, where power after all must centre, of leadership 
and control? A single Chamber directly elected by universal or 
nearly universal suffrage would no doubt be revolutionaiy, if not 
anarchic, as from the condition of the House of Commons is begin¬ 
ning too plainly to appear. But a single Chamber elected on a 
principle sufficiently Conservative, and with a procedure sufficiently 
guarding against haste, still appears likely to prevail over other forms 
in the end, if elective government continues. The project of dividing 
a single Chamber into two orders with vetoes on each other's action, 
in the manner proposed by the Irish Government Bill, needs no 
discussion. It is nothing but a pair of handcuffs, and very ineffectual 
handcuffs, for the Irish propensity to confiscation. 

There can be no doubt that of Canadian Confederation generally 
the model is American. But in one most important respect the 
model is British. The Executive, instead of being a president, 
elected by the people, holding his office for a term certain, irrespec¬ 
tive of parties in the legislature and appointing his own Ministers of 
State, is, as in England, a party Cabinet, with a prime minister at 
its head, always dependent for its continuance in office on a majority 
in the Legislature. Thus wo have a thoroughly party, and con¬ 
sequently in its own nature a thoroughly unstable, government. 
Party is everywhere alike, in a state of apparently hopeless disin¬ 
tegration ; it is everywhere breaking up into sections, which multiply 
as independence of mind increases, and are severally incapable of 
affording a basis for a government. Even in England sectionalism 
has visibly set in at last. The consequence is universal instability, 
the only exception in Europe being the government of Bismarck, who 
disregards party, and makes up a majority as he can. 

When, the list of organic questions having been exhausted, as in 
Canada it has been, and no mil line of division being left, party 
allegiance has no rational or moral basis, parties can be held together 
only by corruption and the Caucus. Of the Caucus it is enough to 
say that, if we may judge from Canadian or American experience, 
where it prevails electoral freedom worthy of the name must cease to 
exist. 

=■■■• The Canadian Constitution gives more power than the American 
to the central government. The central government in Canada has 
the command of qU the militia, the appointment of all the judges, 
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aodA veto an proviiK^ l^tlatki^ irbUe totfae <*ot»l 
belongs the criminal law: the civil lew was withheld from it by the 
ecpsiwtiou of Quebec, who clings to her French lew* The Canadian 
statesmen fancied that American secession had been produced by 
want of power in the central government. In this they were 
mistaken. The cause of American secession was slavery, and slavery 1 
done. If anything, it was not the want of power in the Federal 
Oovernment, but the apprehension of its power to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the South, that led the South to revolt. The 
strength of Federation lies in respect for State right. Nobody will 
rebel against a mere immunity from external danger and internal 
discord, such as a Federal government, confined to its proper objects, 
affords. So long as a Federal government is confined to its proper 
objects, there seems to be no reason why a Federation should ever 
lweakup, or why it should not embrace any extent of territory or even 
great varieties of population. But if subjects are assigned to the 
Federal government about which there are sectional divisions, and 
which may give rise to violent agitation, there will always be a danger 
of disruption. 

The instrument of Federation, which is the British North America 
Act, gives the principal details, but refers for general guidance in 
working to the well-understood principles of the British ('oust i tut ion. 
All very well, so long as t he understandings are preserved by a group 
of political families, or by statesmen who pass their whole lives in 
the public service. But understandings are not likely to l hi preserved 
or respected by democratic politicians who an- always being changed. 
The power of dissolution is still subject to some understood restric¬ 
tions hero, though even here it has been greatly abused ; but in 
Canada it is becoming a jxnver vested in a party premier of 
bringing on a general election whenever the chances seem good for 
his party; so that members of Parliament hold their seats, not for 
the legal term, but during the pleasure of the prime minister-' a 
system manifestly subversive of legislative inde[iendenct*. Written 
constitutions strictly defining and limiting all powers will surely be 
found necessary for all democracies, including the British. In the 
United States the Constitution as a revered and almost sacred 
document lias a strong Conservative influence. 

For the decision of questions between the Dominion and the 
provinces or between one province and another, Canada has the 
Privy Council, a tribunal perfectly impartial, thoroughly trusted, and 
backed by the force of the Empire. The United Stares have the 
Supreme Court appointed by a president, who is himself elected by 
the whole Union. For the decision of questions between the Imperial 
Parliament and the proposed Parliament at Dublin, what tribunal 
would there be ? There would be no arbiter hut the bayonet. 
Even the Supreme Court of the United States, though absolutely 
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in eases whichare strictly J^jal, isnoi in all cases absd* 
lutely impartial The judgment in ^ l)red Bcsott ease tos political. 
The judgment in favour of the Legal Tender Act was political, since 
tie Act, though supposed to be a financial necessity by the Govern¬ 
ment, was a dear violation of that article of the Constitution which 
forbids legislation subversive of the fiiith of contracts, inasmuch as it 
practically enabled a debtor to repudiate half his debt. I was present. 
when President Lincoln, discussing with a friend an appointment to the 
Supreme Court, avowed that the man should not, if he could help it, 
be unsound on the great political question of the day. If the 
Federal system is to be adopted for these islands, care will have to 
be taken in the constitution of a tribunal which is to stand between 
the nation and civil war. 

The Colonial Office has still a legal vote; but Canada, I repeat, 
enjoys to all intents and purposes full legislative independence. 
Fiscally, she legislates for the protection of (Canadian against British 
goods. Her militia also is in her own hands, though the Crown still 
appoints a commander-in*chief, not, however, without reference to 
Canadian wishes. It is needless to say that she neither pays nor 
would consent to pay any sort of tribute. The parallel which 
has been drawn between Canadian self-government and the vassal 
and tributary Parliament proposed for Ireland is therefore totally 
futile. Besides, Canada is three thousand miles off, and so friendly 
that, invest her with what power you will, she never can be a thorn 
in the side of Great Britain. That any analogy should have 
been supposed to exist between the cases is most strange. Was 
Canada a part of the United Kingdom ? Had she, at the time of 
the so-called rebellion, a full share of the representation at West¬ 
minster ? 

Two excellent things Canada has inherited from the mother 
country—a judiciary not elected, but appointed for life, and a per¬ 
manent Civil Service. To any State an independent judiciary is an 
inestimable blessing; to a democracy it is a blessing unspeakable t 
and hitherto, in Canada, party has tolerably spared the appointments, 
though we now begin to fear that they are going into the all- 
devouring maw. Party nibbles at the Civil Service; but, so far, we 
have in great measure escaped that partieuhu* kind of corruption 
from which President Cleveland is so nobly and bravely struggling 
to rescue the American Republic. 

To place the political capital of the Dominion at Ottawa, a remote 
village subsisting on the lumber trade, was a mistake, like that which 
has been committed in placing the }>olitical capitals of several large 
States of the Union in second-rate towns. The politicians of a young 
and crude democracy need all the tempering, liberalising, and ele¬ 
vating influences which general society and a well-filled strangers’ 
galfery can afford. The fear of mob-violence in a great city was 
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New Brunswick earnest onoe and of her own free wfll mto the 
Confederation. • Nova Scotia was dragged in* her political teiAt hawing 
been, as everybody believed, bought, and the ha* been restless ever 
since. The little colony of Prince Edward 1 * Island came in after the 
dignified delay due to its greatness. The Dominion has since in- 
corporated the vast hunting-ground of the Hudson VBay Company, 
called the North-West; and if that territory becomes peopled in pro¬ 
portion to its size and fertility, to it the centre of power must in time 
shift, supposing the Confederation endures. Confederations are not 
made so easily as omelets. In the operation all the centrifugal 
forces of rivalry, jealousy, and sectional interest, as well as the centri¬ 


petal forces, are called into play. If you are going to dissolve the 
Union of these kingdoms to make raw materials for a Federation, take 
care that you do not break the eggs and fail to make your omelet 
after all. The people of the several States must be, as Professor 
Dicey well expresses it, desirous of union, but not of unity. More¬ 
over, the group of States must he pretty well balanced in itself; at 
least there ought to be no State of such overweening power as to 
give constant cause of jealousy to the rest, and tempt them to com¬ 
bine against, it. A Confederation of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales would probably be a standing cabal of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales against England. The territory, as I have said, may, so 
long as the Federal principle is observed, U* indefinite in extent; 
but it must at least be in a ring-fence, and it must, have in a reason¬ 
able degree unity and distinctness of commercial interest . The terri¬ 


tory of the Canadian 1 dominion can barely be said to be in a ring-fence, 
still less can it tie said that there is unity and distinctness of com¬ 
mercial interest. The Dominion is made up of four jx»rfectly separate 
blocks of territory lying in a broken line along the northern edge of 
the habitable and cultivable continent. The maritime provinces, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are severed from Old Canada by a 
wide and irreclaimable wilderness. Old Canada is severed from the 
North-West by another wilderness and by a fresh-water see four 
hundred miles in length; the North-West from British Colombia by 
a triple range of mountains. Old Canada is moreover divided be¬ 
tween two nationalities, British and French, of the of 

which there is not the slightest hope. Each of the four territories 
is connected commercially, not with its political partners but with 
fixe States of ibe Union to the south of it. A gram! effort is bring 
mmfr toblndtlmfcmtogetW by political railroads 5 btst oottoneme 
wiH not follow merely political lines, and the Intercolonial Krilroed, 
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1 ence of Con&dez^ion itself preea turn*, has had the* curious effeotof 
producing an apparent stability of goF^mmenty Which it would be a . 
mistake to set down to the credit of party. The parties not only are 
destitute of any basis in the shape of dividing principles, but they 
have never really extended beyond tbe two provinces of Canadawhich 
are their native seat. The government has been really personal, 
almost as personal as that of Bismarck. One man has held power 
with Utile interruption for forty years by his skill, ever increasing 
with practice, in holding together miscellaneous interests of all kinds, 
provincial, sectional, and personal, and in forming them into a motley 
basis for his government* He has no doubt made bis address go as 
far as it would, and it has gone a long way; but he has also been com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to corruption in all its protean forms and in 
all its varied applications, though his own hands are beUeved by all 
to have remained clean. Probably no fisher of votes ever had a 
stranger medley of fishes in his net. Homan CathoUcs and 
Orangemen go to the poll for him together. An effective opposition 
to him cannot be formed simply because there is nothing for it to 
be formed upon. He stands not upon principle, but upon manage¬ 
ment. In management he has no rival, and counter principle there 
can be none. It is needless to say that the system is demoralising as 
well as expensive. Its existence depends on the life of a man past 
seventy, after whom there is a fair prospect of political chaos. 

In the governments and legislatures of Ontario and Quebec the 
Dominion parties prevail; though in Quebec, for reasons already 
mentioned, the dominant party is Conservative, or, as it might more 
truly be called, -Macdonaklite, while in Ontario the liberal or Anti- 
Macdonaldite party has the upper hand. In the other local legisla¬ 
tures local interests mainly prevail. 

At the outset there was what might be roughly caUed a freehold 
suffrage, reasonable and safe enough. But in Canada, as in England, 
demagogues dish each other by extensions of the franchise, and extend 
it blindly, not revising the Constitution to see that its Conservative 
^portions will be strong enough to bear the additional strain. It has 
potm at last to giving votes to the Bed Indians, as though self* 
igovernment were a blessing to a savage. The question is no trifling 
pf- The agricultural freeholders are Conservative, especially on the 
itebject of property. The mechanics are beginning to be infected 
feith co mmunism , which, though mostly imported, not native, is, as 
mm see, already breeding trouble, and seems likely to breed more. 

British statesmen who promoted Confedera* 
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it was probably* step t^w^itidepeDdence. Is fact,ifit was 
not * step towards independence, where was the ttseofit? The 
Colonies were already united under the Empire, and might at any 
mine have combined their forces for mutual defence. Freedom of 
internal intercourse, the other great object of Confederation, was also 
secured, and any questions arising from time to time might have*" 
been settled by delegation and conference. It would be difficult, I 
am afraid, clearly to show that the provinces had actually gained 
anything by the operation, except a vast development of faction, 
demagogism, corruption, expenditure, and debt. 

We have had since Confederation some political incidents illus¬ 
trative of the working of the system. The Pacific Railway scandal 
fatally illustrated the character of the expedients to which party 
government, resting on no principle, is reduced for support. The 
enormity of the scandal awakened for a moment the moral sense of 
the country, and the Government fell. The same affair illustrated 
the constitutional position of tlie governor-general; for Lord 
Dufferin felt himself bound to take the advice of his Ministers 
regarding their own trial for corruption, prorogued Parliament at 
their instance, and allowed them to transfer the inquiry from the 
House of Commons, which was already seised of it, to a Royal Com¬ 
mission of their own appointment. Lord Lome subsequently, after 
a faint struggle, consented to the removal of a lieutenant-governor, 
•his own representative, for no assignable offence, merely to gratify 
party vengeance, which the lieutenant-governor had provoked by 
the dismissal of a provincial Ministry connected with the party 
dominant at Ottawa. When it has come to this, one is inclined to 
ask whether a personal representation of monarchy is of any use at 
all, and whether a stamp to be affixed to public documents would 
not do as well. The fiction, as has been already said, is not only 
futile but mischievous; it masks the necessity, which is most urgent, 
of real Conservative safeguards and of substantial securities for the 
-stability of government. 

Illustrative of the legislative independence of Canada is the 
adoption of the new fiscal system called the National Policy, which 
is now avowedly protective against British as well as American goods, 
and which takes Canada definitively out of the commercial unity of the 
Empire. There has been no remonstrance on the part of the Home 
Government, and the author of the measure has since received the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. There is now a perceptible gravitation 
towards commercial union with the United States, which would 
allow the commercial life of the continent to circulate freely through 
the veins of Canada, and would at once enhance the value of all 
Canadian property. There are some who think that commercial 
union would necessarily bring political union in its train. For my 
■part, I can see no such necessity. Rather, I think, the removal of 
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the Castcmi liii^ andtheenj^^ freedom of trade with the 
le^t of the continent, would tend to make Canadians contented with 
the ppBtieal system aa it is* A nationality must, at all events, be 
weak if it depends on & Customs line. There can be no doubt that, 
as it is, the action of economical forces, which draw Canada towards 
4 the great mass of English-speaking population on her continent, is 
strong. It cannot be too often repeated that to speak of the colonies 
and their destinies in the gross is most fallacious. Australia is in 
an ocean by herself. Canada is a part of a continent inhabited by 
people of the same race and language; and a young Canadian thinks 
no more of going to push his fortunes at New York or Chicago than 
a Scotch or Yorkshire youth thinks of going to push his fortunes in 
London. The accuracy of the statistics of Canadian emigration into 
the United States is a constant subject of dispute; but it is certain 
that New York and Chicago are full of Canadians, and that there is 
also a considerable emigration of Canadian fanners to Dakota and 
other western States. 

Not only has Canada asserted her complete fiscal independence 
by the adoption of the National Policy, but she has begun practically 
to claim the privilege of making her own commercial treaties, through 
the High Commissioner who acts as her ambassador, though osten¬ 
sibly under the authority of the British Foreign Office. Negotiations 
have been oj>ened with France and Spain, while overtures for the 
renewal of reciprocity are made from time to time to the United 
States. , 

The thread of political connection is wearing thin. This England 
sees, and the consequence is a recoil which has produced a movement 
in favour of Imperial Federation. It is proposed not only to arrest 
the process of gradual emancipation, but to reverse it and to reab¬ 
sorb the colonies into the unity of the Empire. No definite plan 
has been propounded; indeed, any demand for a plan is deprecated, 
and we are adjured to embrace the principle of the scheme and leave 
the details for future revelation—to which we most answer that the 
principle of a scheme is its object, and that it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether the object is practically attainable without a working 
plan. There is no one in whose eyes the bond between the colonies 
and the mother country is more precious than it is in mine. 
Yet I do not hesitate to Bay that, so far as Canada is con¬ 
cerned, Imperial Federation is a dream. The Canadian people 
will never part with their self-government. Their tendency is, 
entirely the other way. They have recently, as has been shown, 
asserted their fiscal independence, and by instituting a Supreme 
Court of their own, they have evinced a disposition to withdrew as 
much as they can of their affairs from the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council. Every association, to make it reasonable and lasting, 
must have some practical object. Hie practical objects of Imperial 
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wteWiBhmi^ofaoommcmtari^ Bnt t6Beitherofthe«,I»mper- 
«oaasw #oiild contribute to 
Imperial armaments norcoirfonnt© anlmperial tariff. Thmighhcr 
people are brave and hardy,they are not, any more than the p€H^)le of ^ 
the United Stales, military,mar could they be brought to spendtheir 
earnings m Asiatic or African wan. The other day when there 
wastalkof sending a regiment to the Soudan, the moet Conservative 
and Imperialist journals anxiously assured their readers that no ex¬ 
penditure of Canadian money on such an object was contemplated or 
need be feared. Remember that Canada is only in part British. The 
commercial and fiscal circumstances of the colony again are as differ¬ 
ent as possible from those of the mother country. Canadian 
statesmen visiting England, and finding the movement popular in 
society here, are naturally disposed to prophesy smooth things; but 
not one of them, so far as I know, advocates Imperial Federation in 
his own country, nor am I aware that any powerful journal has even 
treated the question as serious. It is right to be frank upon this 
subject. A strong delusion appears to be taking hold of some minds 
and leading them in a perilous direction. It would be disastrous 
indeed if the United Kingdom were broken up or allowed to go to 
pieces in expectation of an ampler and grander unity, and the ampler 
and grander unity should prove unattainable after all. 

Why not leave the connection as it is? Because, reply the 
advocates of Imperial Federation, the connection will not remain as 
it is; the process of separation will go on and the attenuated tie will 
snap. Apart from this not unreasonable apprehension, there are, so 
far as I know, only two reasons against acquiescence in the present 
system. One of these may be thought rather vague and intangible. 
It is that the spirit of a dependency, even of a dejwndency enjoying 
the largest measure of self-government, is never that of a nation, and 
that we can make Englands only in the way in which England herself 
was made. The other is more tangible, and is brought home to us 
at this moment by the dispute with the Americans about the Fisheries. 
The responsibility of Great Britain for the protection of her distant 
colony is not easily discharged to the distant colony’s satisfaction. To 
Canadians, as to other people, their own concerns seem most important; 
they forget what the Imperial country has upon her hands in all parts 
of the globe; they have an unlimited idea of her power; and they 
expect her to put forth the whole force of the Empire in defence of 
Comadian fishing rights, while perhaps at the same moment Australians 
axe calling upon her to put forth the whole force of the Empire in 
defence of their claims upon New Guinea. Confiding in Imperial 
rapport, they perhaps take stronger ground and use more bellicose 
language than they otherwise would. But the more democratic 
England becomes, the more impossible will it be to get her people to 
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to the shield of the Empire, (^uiwia has no navy of her own, and 
though she has a militia numbering forty thousand, it is not likely 
that more than two or three regiments at the very outsit could be 
got ready for the field within the time alio wed by the swift march of 
modem war. Again, if England were involved in a war with Russia, 
or any other maritime power, the mercantile marine of Canada 
would be cut up in a quarrel about an Afghan frontier or some¬ 
thing equally remote. Nothing could be more calamitous to the 
colony than a rupture with the mother country. The separation 
of the American colonies from Great Britain was inevitable; 
their violent separation was disastrous. The Republic was launched 
with a revolutionary bias which was just what it did not want, and it 
was left without a history to steady and exalt the nation. Both in 
freedom from revolutionary bias and in the possession of a history 
Canada has a great advantage over her mighty neighbour. On 
these points opinions and sentiments differ. For my own part, I 
attach little value to the mere political bond. I should not mourn 
if nothing were left of it but mutual citizenship without necessity of 
naturalisation, which might remain even when the governments and 
legislatures had been finally separated from each other and diplomatic 
responsibility had ceased. This part of the political connection is little 
noticed, yet it seems to me the most valuable as well as the most 
likely to endure. 

But, let what may become of the political connection, the nobler 
dominion of the mother country over her colony, and over all her 
colonies on that continent, those which have left her side as well 
as those which still remain with her, is assured for ever. The flag 
of conquering England still floats over the citadel of Quebec; but it 
seems to wave a farewell to the scenes of its glory, the historic rock, the 
famous battle-field, the majestic river which bore the fleet of England 
to victory, the monument on which the chivalry of the victor has 
inscribed together the names of Wolfe and Montcalm. For no 
British redcoats muster round it now* The only British redcoats 
left on the continent are the reduced garrison of Halifax. That 
morning drum of England, the roll of which, Webster said, went 
round the world with the sun, is now, so far as Canada is concerned, 
a memory of the past. But in blood and language, in literature and 
history, in laws and institutions, in all that makes national character 
and the higher life of nations, England, without beat of drum, is there. 
Near—if one may be believed who has lived much among Americans 
*ud watched the expression of their feelings—is the day far distant 
l&ea the last traces of the revolutionary feud will have disappeared, 




taqght fo cherish against their mother eoantry will erase to exist, 
even in the most ignoble breast, and when Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster Hall will again be the sacred centre of the whole rase. 
Ibis is that realm of England beyond the Atlantic which George the 
3hM could not forfeit, which Canadian independence if it comes " 
cannot impair, upon which the Star of Empire, let it wend as far 
westward as it will, can never shed a parting ray. 


Gouwik Smith. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


Many seek to know the origin and purposes of the Primrose 
League, and how it has come to possess a Creed, a Prophet, and a 
Symbol, and to be a distinct and vivifying factor in the politics of 
England. 

It is the manifestation of the latent strength inherent in the 
patriotic and constitutional party. The old Tory had become too 
fossilised to march with the age, while the Conservative as he existed 
a few years ago was sadly deficient in vigour. To the Radical cry of 
( Peace, retrenchment, and reform ’ he could only respond that he was 
more peaceful, more disposed to retrenchment and to reform* At the 
battles of the hustings men haggled at words and were supported on 
either side by endless arrays of figures. The contest waxed fierce 
about small measures and raged about still smaller persons, till the 
bewilderment of the newly enfranchised voter was complete. To 
remedy this state of things on the Radical side, Birmingham called 
the Caucus into existence. This new institution does not pretend to 
enlighten, but only to control the elector. It compels him to dele¬ 
gate his choice to a select few T , who in their turn are subordinate to a 
central authority, which imposes its will both upon the constituency 
and the representative. The Primrose League, on the contrary, inter¬ 
feres neither with the choice of electors nor with the candidates. It 
seeks to educate the masses and to organise them, so that they shall 
voluntarily vote for the cause of order. 

In October 1883, when the fortunes of the party were at their 
lowest ebb, a few friends met in a private room of the Carlton Club, 
to discuss the depressing subject of Conservative apathy, and to listen 
to a scheme which had sprung from the brain of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. This was a project for enlisting the young men of various 
classes, who hitherto had borne no active part, in some body 
which should replace with advantage the paid canvassers, abolished* 
and wholesomely abolished, by Sir Henry James’s new Act. It was 
thought that if the opportunity were offered, there was abundance 
of active spirits willing and ready to enrol themselves in small clubs 
of friends, and to take up the work of aiding registration, promoting 
Mnnd principles, and generally encouraging the nearest Conservative 
association. The *. Habitation * or club scheme was founded on the 
Voi* XXt-Xo. 113ft D 
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probabilitj that a strong spirit of emulation would be devdopad 
among the mefcbarsaad also amoag tbe SUbitatioas. There wm ample 
groomi for believing that recruit* might be obtained with ease, by 
appeal^ to the veneration with which the memory of Lord Beacons* 
field was cherished. Gifted as that statesman was with marvellous 
political instinct, he bad touched chords which did not cease to 
vibrate when he expired, and he left to his oountrylnen a legacy of 
convictions which only needed expression in a formula. Of the 
profound regard in which the memory of Benjamin Disraeli was held 
we had ocular demonstration every nineteenth day of April, the 
anniversary of his death, when all classes in numberless thousands 
bore the primrose. It was obvious that if the young and energetic 
of these multitudes, instead of wearing the flower for the day, were 
to take it as a permanent badge of brotherhood, a confraternity 
might, be established with an unlimited future. 

The principles of Lord Beaconsfield and of the constitutional 
cause were pre-eminently those opposed to the spread of atheism and 
irreligious teaching, to the revolutionary and republican tendencies 
of Radicalism, and to the narrow and insular mode of thought which 
despised our colonies and found utterance in the words * Perish India.’ 
The creed of the League, therefore, was set forth as * the maintenance 
of religion, of the Constitution of the realm, and of the Imperial 
ascendency of Great Britain , 9 or, in shorter form, 4 Religion, Constitu¬ 
tion, and Empire.’ 

At first the intention prevailed of shrouding the appearance of the 
League under a certain veil of mystery. Those who belonged to it 
were to have grades, but * the Ruling Councillor ’ was not to be publicly 
named. There were several excellent reasons for this. Never was 
an important undertaking more modestly begun. We did not ap¬ 
proach the chiefs of the party. We did not communicate with the 
men of leading or even with the rank and file, because we knew—and 
it proved so for a long year and more—that so novel a conception 
would not find favour amongst those wedded to old methods of pro¬ 
cedure until it should command attention by success. 

The League was started in a somewhat dismal and dilapidated 
second floor in Essex {Street, Strand, where the original hand of 
enthusiasts met constantly. A paragraph in a newspaper and a few 
advertisements at once awakened public curiosity and interest, and 
adherents speedily sent in their names. 

The very class for which the League was instituted was the first 
to respond, and only a few weeks had elapsed when already some 
hundreds had joined, and the work of forming Habitations was in full 
swing. The hundreds soon swelled to thousands, and a grand ban* 
qoet in Freemasons 5 Tavern marked the first public appearance of 
the League upon the world’s stage. Since that day it has increased 
by hundreds and tens of hundreds until this moment, when a tbou- 
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sand a day is the average eaky trf a** member#, ft; is needlew to 
gay that the offices so gigantic a burineeB 

hare te*o «^Efeei>i*re {arex«m^ Yicstaejr&fc with a 

vost «^ i& sorting and attempting to <x>pe with 

masses of eme^p(md»iQ6 from all |i«ct« <if Die country. Tbeehiefe 
of the party have been glad to accept the highest honoursof the 
League and have testified to the grefttresulto achieved. Many and 
many a public man, who laughed at first at oar ‘ strange nomencla¬ 
ture,’ and was incredulous of our success, baa since eagerly sought 
our aid in founding Habitations in his county or borough, and has 
largely benefited by the work done by the Knights, Dames, and 
Associates. 

Perhaps the simplest key to a comprehension of the procedure of 
the Primrose League is to state the conditions and mode of conduct 
of a Habitation. 

Any person can join the League by sending hie name to the 
central office in Victoria Street, with a * crown •—haif-a-crown being 
his entrance fee, and half-a-crown his year’s tribute. Upon bis sign¬ 
ing a declaration of fidelity to the principles of the League, he 
receives his diploma of Knight Harbinger, and provided with this he, 
with not less than twelve other knights, can apply for a 4 warrant * 
to form a Habitation. After this follows the election of a Ruling 
Councillor, the appointment of secretary, treasurer, wardens, and other 
officials. Great latitude is allowed to all Habitations so long as they 
are careful to keep within the strict statutes of the parent League. 
They may admit associates and fix their tribute at sixpence or what¬ 
ever sum they deem proper, and they may keep within small limits 
or extend themselves, as some have done, to thousands, according to 
the necessities of-the town or county in which they are situate. The 
first and most obvious business of a Habitation is to attend to Regis¬ 
tration. 1 could name counties, such as Suffolk and Hampshire, where 
the network of Habitations is so complete that every vote in every 
house in the various electoral divisions is accounted for. The 
members of Habitations volunteer to take some small district or half 
a street, and to notify all deaths, departures, or arrivals, so that the 
Registration may be carefully kept up by the Conservative Associa¬ 
tion to which they communicate these results. The next duty is to 
maintain a permanent canvass by means of individual persuasion or 
publie meeting, and to be ready to canvass out-voters at times of by- 
elections. Jkgr. an election comes off at York or Devonport ; the 
election agent sends to the central Conservative office at Westminster 
the names of out-voters resident in London, Leamington, Brighton, 
&c. The central office sends in the names and addresses to the 
Council in Victoria Street. They are at.once classified and 
sent to Habitations in the towns named, and the various districts erf 
suEftd- MflfaL' ksaal' Hmbitatioxi' has it at once in its power to 
t:- ; , ■ ■ ' ' 
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' lend voluntary eaavaeeera for ench name tent in. Of course, when 
m election comes on, aU Habitations, following the example of the 
Conservative Associations, suspend their existence, and can take no 
diwporate action* But the individual members, acting no longer as 
members of the Primrose League, but as individuals, can volunteer 
to join the commit tees organised by the election agent. And in these 
days, when expenses are curtailed and it is no small difficulty to meet 
the demands of an election from the exiguous sums allowed by the 
l&W, the services of volunteers are invaluable, when, as in elections 1 
could name, a number of ladies undertake to write out the addresses 
on thousands of envelopes, or when scores of young men volunteer 
two hours a day each for the purpose of delivering circulars, &c., all 
of which reach their destination, since it is a point of honour to hand 
them in—a very different state of matters from that which obtained 
in the days of paid agents and messengers. 

Excepting at the election period, the Habitation can organise 
public meetings, invite able speakers, or obtain from the central 
office some of their staff of lecturers to explain and develope the 
objects of the League and further its spread. One of the chief 
duties incumbent on every Primrose centre is to combat and destroy 
the Radical fallacy that in modern politics classes are antagonistic. 
The League, on the contrary, brings nil classes together. All vote 
on a footing of absolute equality, and all meet on terms of the truest 
fraternity. To this end, it is best that all social gatherings should 
be held in some public ball, where every knight, dame, or associate 
can contribute of his knowledge or talent to the instruction ami 
amusement of the evening. We have seen hundreds of such 
meetings where the enunciation of sound constitutional principle 
has been varied by ballad-singing and instrumental performances 
volunteered by those best qualified to please. 

Within its limits the Habitation preserves strict order and disci¬ 
pline. It obeys the precepts of the Grand Council, and annually 
sends delegates to Grand Habitation, which is held in I*mdon on or 
near the 19th of April, on which occasion the Grand Council renew* 
its members and its life by the votes of those present. On the last 
occasion, besides sj>ectutors, there were 2,500 delegates present.. 
Important statutes and ordinances were framed or modified, for, as 
this new institution grows, many are the new requirements to meet 
its vast expansion, as well as to satisfy the demands for progress and 
improvement which are put forward from active centres. 

The Habitation such as it has been described is bound to take 
heed of precepts issued by the Grand Council, such as, for instance, 
the suspension of its functions during election time; but in all other 
matters it is left a wide liberty, and frames its own by-laws snbject 
to superior approval, which is rarely withheld. No questions of the 
smaller current politics disturb its deliberations.* These should tend 
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j to the upholding of religion, coo^Nt^ indempire,and neces¬ 
sarily embrace men of different tenets, united firmly in rapport of 
these cm^ principles. 

The members of the League work for the return of constitutional 
candidates whenever they present themselves, irrespective of their 
professions on minor points. Only when the question of the day 
touches one of its three great principles does the League take distinct 
notion. When the honour of the Empire was at stake with the life 
of the heroic Gordon, every Habitation sent up a petition for his 
rescue; and now again, when the existence of the United Kingdom 
is menaced, the League has been active in the defence of our im¬ 
perilled Constitution. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of this stirring political 
development has been that for the first time in our history women 
have taken an active part in controversies’ hitherto reserved to men. 
The reason of this, in the first place, is t he novelty and suddenness of 
the Radical and Fenian onslaught. Women, with an instinct pecu¬ 
liarly their own, divined at once the dangers involved in the new 
^■doctrines and theories—perceived that if churches were to be over¬ 
thrown, education divorced from religion, property held to ransom, 
the Constitution to be riven asunder, England must be in pre¬ 
sence of as serious a revolution as ever threatened social order or 
preceded a Reign of Terror. The women of England speedily adopted 
the Primrose banner, and the dames, armed with sweet infinence and 
persuasive eloquence, boldly came forward to take their share in the 
labours of the organisation. Their aid has proved invaluable. Many 
a lady well known in the world has spoken at meetings, chiefly of 
friends and neighbours, who have surrendered to the expressions of 
heartfelt conviction. Many another has devoted all her time and 
energy to t he format ion of 1 labitat ions in her county or borough; while 
the working woman has not been behind her sister in enthusiasm or 
self-sacrifice. The first badge of honour for special service given by 
t he League was conferred oil a woman in the West of England, whose 
daily bread depended on her labour, but who had devoted all her 
spare time to the cause, and who hud richly deserved the honour by 
her conspicuous services. The Indies have an Executive Committee 


[of their own—meeting every week— working in conjunction with the 
chief authority; and in business capacity, attention to their manifold 
duties and powers of management, they have proved themselves in 
h&very respect fitted for the responsible duties they have undertaken* 
The ladies have a fund of their own, and employ it well in the 
^distribution of Primrose literature. 

i The reader of the London and country press, on taking up almost 
pny newspaper, will see what constant activity is everywhere dis- 
felayed by the dames, who in every parish in England are endeavour¬ 
ing to promulgate the fundamental principles necessary for the 
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saileiyef the commonwealth. Noranting pothouse politician, full of 
can compete with the mem end women who> stepping out 
tram the mecustomed reserve of their own hornet, come forward to 
meet their fellows in fraternal intercourse, and to discuss with them 
theorigin of error end the ways of troth. She enormous increase in 
the number of the League dates especially from the time when the 
ladies first took up their place in its organisation, and it is only, due 
to them to acknowledge in how huge & measure the great success 
achieved has been owing to their efforts. 

When the first Festival was held in 1884, after the newborn 
institution had been nine months in existence, there were a few 
thousand members, chiefly knights. By Primrose Day 1885, more 
dames had joined, and 2,000 associates, and our muster-roll was 
upwards of 11,000. Before aud after the election of 1885, the 
League expanded so rapidly that it was difficult at headquarters to 
keep pace with the demand for diplomas and warrants. On Primrose 
Day 1886, the third hundred thousand was reached; while to-day there 
are more than 350,000 knights, dames, and associates banded together 
in an enterprise that may now be esteemed a permanent institution. 

In round numbers there may be said to be 50,000 knights, 
30,000 dames, and 280,000 associates. The knights pay a tribute 
of balf-a-crown yearly; so also do the dames, with the exception of 
those belonging to the Dames’ Grand Council, who pay a guinea. 
The associates pay nothing to the Grand Council, but a small tribute, 
generally sixpence, to their own Habitation. The books and balance- 
sheets of the League have been audited by public accountants, and 
were approved by a committee of delegates at the last Grand Habita¬ 
tion. It is not usual to publish the accounts of political associations. 
Three years ago opponents would have laughed at the poverty of 
the League; now they carp at its wealth. But with the money it 
receives it has to maintain an organisation that has become very 
large. It issues millions of tracts and leaflets; provides thousands of 
lectures where local eloquence is deficient, or timid; maintains a large 
staff that necessarily increases with the work, and finds, for instance, 
that a thousand pounds does not cover the year’s postage. Of the 
Grand Council, which meets once a fortnight with an average at¬ 
tendance of thirty, there is hardly a man of whom it may not be em¬ 
phatically said that he is a man of business, and the best interacts 
of the League are therefore closely looked after. It may be mentioned 
that already a portion of the tribute is remitted to Habitations to 
aid them in maintaining and perfecting their individual organisation. 

Some sony sneers have been directed against the nomenclature 
and decorations of the Primrose League, but the answer to these is 
found in the fact that all are proud to bear the titles which beatify to 
their eimrgy and chivalrous work. The badges are of enonnons v^ne, 
far they sore not only a certificate of mexnberddp but an absolute 
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and ibis give every member 
bis talents and influence in every part of 


the country. They afford also the 
and are accompanied bytbe distinetionof cbups couferredfor good 
service. Every associate can earn promotion, without fee or tribute, 
4o high rank, upon representation by the Habitation to which he 
belongs that he is deserving of the honour. 

And here occurs theobvious reflection that any man making his 
rray to d ist i nctio n through the grades of the Primrose League has 
the road open to him for all political eminence. He who cares to 
gtndy public affairs and to cultivate his talents, with a view to the 


mak e his mark and be welcomed as one of those who can guide men 
aright. 

The people have sought for a new faith in these times of change 
and turmoil. Many were led astray by the loud outcry of Radicals 
and Revolutionists. But a true doctrine has now been propounded. 
It is based on the highest traditions of British statesmanship as 
handed down by Pitt and Palmerston and Beaconsfield. The symbol 
is the popular flower, that suggests lessons of patience through 
the winter time, and breathes all the bright promise of spring; 
that blossoms beneath the imperial oak, and to all Englishmen 
speaks of home. It appeals to a people the most adventurous that 
the world has ever seen, ready to quit the mansion or the cottage 
at the call of the country on its world-encircling mission of colonisa¬ 
tion and empire. It reminds all of the blessings of constitutional 
government and true liberty based on the choice and the devotion 
of the people. 

‘Peace with honour,’ ‘ Impcrium et Libertas,’ and many another 
glorious motto are emblazoned on our banners. They will be carried 
to victory with all that determination and tenacity which has ever 
: characterised the nation. The land of all the great kings and states¬ 
men who have guided us from small beginnings to our high estate will 
certainly vindicate their memories, and take care that under the reign 
. of our illustrious Sovereign her realm shall suffer no loss, bat shall 
, be maintained and extended and consolidated as a glorious heritage 
[ for our children, a blessing to civilisation, and an example to mao- 
I kind. 

I Algernon Borthwick. 





MODERN CHINA. 


China is rather a vast field to cover in a single article, and I cannot 
pretend to do more than touch upon a few prominent features of that 
hoary and time-honoured country. A land which contains at the 
least computation some 2.50,000,000 of the human race must surely 
be destined to play no unimportant part in the history of the world, 
China is no longer the isolated nation she once was, and now that she 
has frequent communication with Europe, her people may hope to be 
better understood in the West. Until quite lately everything Chinese 
was the butt of ridicule: a nation whose mourning garb was white, 
whose books were read from right to left, and whose every action was 
almost the exact opposite of ours, was naturally considered somewhat 
eccentric. Closer acquaintance has, however, gradually removed 
earlier impressions, and Europeans are now beginning to realise that 
in the far East there exists an empire which was civilised when their 
ancestors were rude savages, and whose language, civilisation, and 
morality, surviving the wreck of centuries, have still much that will 
bear comparison with modem Europe. It is only within the last 
forty years that our knowledge of China has attained any degree of 
accuracy. For a century or more before that a sort of desultory 
intercourse had been maintained with Southern China, but the move¬ 
ments of Europeans were so restricted and hampered that there were 
few opportunities of acquiring knowledge. England's only repre¬ 
sentatives were the members of the East India Company who lived 
and traded in Canton, while France had her missionaries in Peking, 
and to the latter we owe almost all we know of China before 1840, 
the year of our first war with China, the war which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy calls the Opium War, but of which opium was only one 
of the many causes. English bayonets soon gained what years of 
diplomacy had failed to attain, and China consented to admit Euro¬ 
peans on terms of equality with her own subjects. Twenty years 
passed away, and in 1860 we were again involved in a war with 
Chine. With the help of the French we reached Peking, and, striking 
a blow at the very heart of the Government, we sacked and levelled 
to the ground one of the most magnificent palaces in the world, and 
concluded a treaty which still forms the charter of all our privileges 



I* China* Since then things hsTe gWwr on feirly smoothly, and 
l China's respect fw Western nations, espedaBy the English, has con- 
si<ferably increased. 

That China did not receive us at first with much eagerness is 
• scarcely to be wondered at, nor is it strange that she still at times 
I- ihows a desire to revert to her former state of isolation. China pro¬ 
duce* in abundance all that its people require; the Chinese are of an 


they had got on tolerably well without us. Dynasties had been over- 
thrown and revolutions often attempted; emperors had passed away 
by the score, and rebellions past number had swept over the face of 
the country, but still their old institutions, their moral codes, their 
i language, and their habits of thought had scarcely been affected all 
; through the centuries. All at once they found the European trader 
obtruding himself with his go-ahead notions of material progress, 
and saw looming up in the distance visions of the steam-engine, the 
electric telegraph, and all the other accompaniments of modern civili- 
f ■ sation. All these things jarred sorely with their ideas of a philosophic 
f life. Confucius, who lived 500 years before Christ, and whose teach¬ 
ings and precepts form the Chinese Bible, held worldly advancement 
of little account, and sought to attain rather the moral than the 
material elevation of mankind. Even now, few Chinese will admit 
that the European standard of morality is equal to their own. 

Christianity they consider to be a good enough religion in as far 
as, like Buddhism and other native cults, it teaches men to do good, 
but they cannot see that in practice it lias made much impression 
upon the nations of Europe. Their own country lias seldom waged 
an offensive war, while all Europe appears to them an armed encamp¬ 
ment. England prides herself upon her religion and her big ships of 
war; France sends her missionaries far into the interior, and her 
torpedo boats cruise round the coast and sink all the unoffending 
junks that come in their way. This is, of course, the unfavourable 
side of European character as it presents itself to the ordinary 
Chinaman. He does not, however, fail to discern our good as well as 
our bad points. That we are truthful he knows well by experience, 
and that no bribe will ever tempt an Englishman is a thing he often 
regrets, but never fails to admire. Though he does not altogether 
accept our ideas of progress, still he is willing to adopt some of our 
inventions, Steamers are rapidly supplanting the clumsy junks, and 
one very large and flourishing line is entirely supported by native 
capital and conducted by native talent. 

Telegraph lines connect the principal citieB in the Empire, and 
\ Peking itself now condescends to hold communication through 
this medium with the rest of the world. To the introduction of 
k iaib?oads, however, China has hitherto offered a most decided opposi¬ 
tion. Their history in China is a brief one, but not without interest 
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Quewas eoastnuted stand tm yearn agefi^ 
a dtotanocofehout eight miles. The bad m purchased fey * British 
fim wadttr tbe pretext of making an ordinary carriage-road, and the 
goodwill of the local official* having been semired, the railway waa 
in woridi^ order before the Peking authorities got windof what was 
gobg cm. When it became known that the i fire-camage v was 4 
adawflyrtmning and puffing on the Flowery Land* and that natives 
me flocking from ail parts to have a ride on the mysterious flying 
coach, the indignation of the Peking Government passed all bounds. 
Efforts were made to move the British press on the subject, and a 
Gtdnanian having been killed on the line, it was suspected that he had 
been induced by the payment of a sum of money to his family to for- 
felt his life for the purpose of involving the company* Human life is, 
it must be remembered, sometimes a marketable commodity in China* 
At all events the British engine-driver was indicted for manslaughter, 
and at last things became so bad that the British company consented, 
on the payment of a heavy indemnity, to give the line over to the 
Chinese Government. The latter no sooner assumed possession than 
they tore it up and carted away all the material. It now lies 
crumbling to decay in the forests of Formosa, and the track is only 
frequented by wheelbarrows and pedestrians. Such is the history 
of the first and only passenger line of rail that has yet existed in 
China. 

The Chinese are by no means blind to the advantages of railways, 
but they see many obstacles to their introduction at present. Foreign 
engineers and foreign capital would be required for the purpose, and 
they prefer to wait until they are in a position to command Use men 
and money themselves. 

The water communication is excellent in most parts of the Empire, 
and the sudden introduction of railways would, they imagine, throw 
a vast number of people out of employment, and cause an economic 
shock which might lead to a general rebellion—a comparatively 
frequent occurrence in China. 

There are silent influences at work which impel China onward in 
the path of progress, and foremost amongst these in the future will 
be the teaching of the native press. As in most other things, China 
is a standing anomaly in the matter of newspapers. She can boast of 
having the oldest paper in the world, and altogether she has only time 
at the present day—the Peking Gazette, which was first issued nearly 
eight hundred yean ago, and two papers published at Shanghai, both 
of whkh are of very recent origin. The Peking Gaaette^m it is oaUsd 
ia Europe, can scarcely be considered a newspaper in our modem 
ssfise of the term* like the London Gazette* it is purely an official 
pu b li c at i on, cont a inin g little but imperial dimes and memorials 
fro^ tbe high provineial authorities on State affiurs* It fctfce 
soum from which we get our most reliaMe knowiedge of tlmwockiDg 
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Am all ifatiocom^ it o<mt*ii»hav*^^ to tfao £i^cHr 9 

its phraBodogy is extlemely stilted «i4 farawdL He first two or 
tfaeTpag* gpienaij open with €3oart afctioa^^ Imperial 

•deeremwhich^ a very Commanding aarf i^)e»fei«t^ 

fa |he Emperpr<ioe>Pot«pare hiaabaieiadeftlH* with his servants. 
The highest Viceroy in the Empire my rise one morning and find ‘ 
that his impeml master has decreed htf removal from office, or some 
obscure country girl may learn with surprise andpleasure that 
imperial honours have been showered upon her for hiving tended 
her aged parents during a long iUUfisS* Her name will be handed 
down among the brilliant examples of filial devotion, and no young 
lady in this country could be prouder of her university degrees than 
her Chinese sister is of this mark of imperial favour* In times of 
national calami ty the Emperor often issues a special decree, dwelling 
upon his own shortcomings and the great crime he has committed 
in failing to secure the favour of Heaven for his suffering people. 
Despotic as the Chinese Government is, the right of freedom of 
speech is well recognised, and there is a class of officers stationed at 
Peking whose special duty it is to keep watch over the doings of the 
Emperor and all his Court, and their representations seldom go un¬ 
heeded. Foreign affairs rarely find any mention in the Gazette, and 
all secret documents are carefully excluded from its pages. Of late, 
however, the Gazette has been less reticent than usual, and during 
the recent crisis with France the Emperor frequently used it as a 
medium for letting the French know his opinion of them as a nation* 
When Mr. Margary was murdered in 1875, the British Government 
made it a condition of the settlement of the case that the apology 
tendered to the Queen of Great Britain should be inserted in the 
Gazette ; and no more effectual means could have been taken of in¬ 
forming the Chinese people of the humiliating position their Govern¬ 
ment had been obliged to assume. 

About ten years ago an enterprising Englishman in Shanghai 
started a newspaper with the object of educating the Chinese on 
European matters. The experiment proved a decided success, and 
has now become a very valuable property* This paper has its corre¬ 
spondents and agents in most of the principal cities of the Empire, 
and for variety of information and curious details respecting the lift 
of the people it is a mine of wealth to the foreign student. Its 
puUication is, however, a thorn in the tide of the official chases, for 
ifto&aa oontaias disclosures of a natureUttle eompUmentazy to them. 
The Empress is said to peruse its cofatmns daily, and to learn there¬ 
from a deal about the conduct of her servants in the provinces. Ho 
other publication has done so much to stir up the inert mass rf 
ChincM imiiffKenee. T^ SMnpw and the JTttpoo, another native 
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paper recently jua^iSoafl^ ^Mid 

of Jmirxiali^ int a <xnmtry whose population 
m nnbers nearly a third of the human raoe l 

Itianow perhaps time to glance at the social life of the people, 
end here our knowledge is necessarily very scanty. The separation of 
the sexes is rigidly maintained in China, and no Chinese gentleman 
would ever dream of introducing his wife or daughters, to his most 
intimate male friend. That would be a shocking breach of etiquette 
which no respectable family would tolerate. When the last Chinese 
Minister to the Court of St. James, H. E, Kuo Sung-t‘ao, returned to 
his native country, it was made a serious charge against him that, 
while in Europe, he had allowed himself to be photographed, and bad 
encouraged his wife to move in the society of barbarian lands. Every 
bouse in China has a special wing called the inner hall, which is 
exclusively appropriated by the ladies. Here they spend their days 
in such occupations as become their sex, and nothing more shocks a 
Chinaman’s sense of propriety than to see a foreign lady dancing a 
quadrille, mounting a horse, riding a tricycle, pulling an oar, or even 
playing an innocent game of tennis. Europeans, with their deference 
to the weaker sex, seem to them to be the slaves of their women. 
Despite the drawbacks attending their sex, Chinese women occasionally 
display remarkable ability, and some of the most accomplished minds 
the country has produced were among the female sex. At the present 
moment the destinies of the Empire are guided by the Empress 
Dowager, and few women have shown greater skill in statecraft. As 
a rule, however, girls are supposed to make better wives without any 
training, except in needlework and housekeeping. 

Marriage is a very important element in Chinese family life, and 
is arranged in a manner which would scarcely satisfy European notions. 
Lovers’ sighs, hidden interviews, and all the other preliminaries 
which go to swell the romance of courtship in more civilised lands, 
are quite unknown in China. A very prosaic arrangement takes their 
place. In every village and town there is a class of women, generally 
widows, who act as intermediaries in these delicate questions. A girl 
generally gets married about seventeen, a man about twenty. A 
father, for instance, has a son whom he wants to see settled in life; 
he looks around among his acquaintances, and comes to the conclusion 
that So-and-so’s daughter would form an eligible partner. Etiquette 
forbids him broaching the question directly to the girl’s parents, and 
so he employs one of these lady intermediaries to undertake the task. 
She is furnished with full particulars in writing of the boy’s antece¬ 
dents and prospects, and, armed with these, she goes to the young 
l^s parants, and presses the suit with all the persuasion that long 
practice in such matters confers. If successful, the parents meet and 
arrange the details, and the parties most interested in the whole affair 
generally see each other for the first time on the wedding-day, to live, 
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jt it te be hoped, lu^jpfN^y W after. ©ftm the first proposal comes 
froBi tiie girTs fematyj and in that case adirect refbsaiis never given* 
A previous engagement i« alTmys ptea^ aiid regret expressed that 
0 iu& a fine offer cannot he accepted. Manfiages are most expensive 
ceremonies in China, and it often takes a man a long while to dear off 
' the debts he has contracted on this festive occasion. I have known 
men who were earning about 2 L a month spending as much as 
40f. or M. over the affair. 

The Chinese have a firm belief in marriages being made in 
heaven. A certain deity, whom they call* the Old Man of the Moon,* 
links with a silken cord, they say, all predestined couples. Early 
marriage is earnestly inculcated, and one of their maxims states that 
there are three cardinal sins, and that to die without offspring is the 
chief. As in other countries, spring is the time when young people's 
minds turn to thoughts of love, and most marriages are celebrated in 
Februaiy when the peach-tree blossoms appear. Among the marriage 
presents are live geese, which are supposed to be emblematical of the 
concord and happiness of the married state. A Chinaman may divorce 
his wife for seven different reasons, and in the list are ill-temper and 
a talkative disposition. The birth of a son is the occasion of xnnch 
rejoicing, for without sons a man lives without honour and dies un¬ 
happy, with no one to worship at his grave and none to continue the 
family line. The boy is lessoned in good behaviour from his earliest 
years, and commences to read at the age of four or five. The Chinese 
language is by far the most difficult in the world, and even Chinese 
boys make but slow progress in its acquisition. All the sacred books 
composed by Confucius, Mencius, and other sages of the past, have 
to be committed to memory, and commentaries without end have to 
be waded through, analysed, and carefully digested. After days and 
nights of weary study a Chinese youth is fortunate if he gets his first 
degree at the age of twenty. This gives him only an honorary title, 
and if he aspires to a more substantial rank, he must compete again 
at the provincial capital against Borne thousands of his fellow pro¬ 
vincials. When he gets through this, as he seldom does until after four 
or five trials, another and still more severe ordeal awaits him. He 
works hard for three years more, and goes to Peking to pit himself 
against all the rising talent of the Empire. There some ten thousand 
of the ablest students from all parts of ike country are closeted in 
separate cells in an immense hall for nine days, during which they 
undergo all the agony attending the severest examination in the 
world. The list of successful candidates appears a few days later, and 
some three hundred out of the large number who have entered find 
themselves the fortunate possessors of a degree whioh at once opens 
up to them the path of official distinction. The first on the list is a 
fur greater celebrity in his own country than a senior wrangler of 
Cambridge is with us, and if he fe not a mere bookworm, he is pretty 
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otitthifferise faith# wmtffMi to te tto nrier ef mftlioas of his 
’■ Mtoosuljutii. Than is bo limit «f age far the aa a mteati on, and 
toltiftem have oHDied where the grandfather, father, and son wore 
■BuixTIlKiii it the iiimn ffmn ftf wnarlj riTirj nnn of tlwsn nls nil 
■ a&mgmto or aion deaths ooeursmongst the candidates, and » 
{grippe the rapdations against unfair prtotioea that the daad body' 
. ; .i*' i $toiored by a rope faom thewall of the building te prevent* any 
ingress or egress. A few years ago one of the examiners want mad 
daring the bolding of the examination, and rather upset things gene* 
n£By. 

* 1 The Chinese attach the greatest importance to oeremonial obser¬ 
vances, and the impetuous European whose duties bring him frequently 
into contact with them finds it often rather irksome to go through s 
good quarter of an hour’s bowing and scraping before proceeding to 
discuss business. If your visitor be an official whom you are meeting for 
thefinttfaae,andof whom you may base heard little or nothing before, 
Chinese politeness requires you to open the conversation 'by assuring 
him that his great reputation has reached your ears, and that you 
have been long yearning to see him. He returns the compliment fay 
observing that your younger brother deems himself highly honoured 
by being admitted within your stately mansion, and expresses delight 
at the prospect of being a recipient of your instruction. You then 
ask bis honourable surname, to which he replies that the debased one 
is ealled Chang. How many young gentlemen his family contains 
may elicit the rejoinder that he has seven young brats at home; and 
so the conversation continues until the stock of terms is exhausted. 
If the interview is an official one, a table has been laid containing a 
certain number of dishes according to the rank of the guest. After 
a little while tea is brought io, and on rereiving your cup you rise, 
walk round to your guest, and, raising it up in both hands, present it 
to him in as respectful a manner as possible. He repeats the same 
ceremony to you with the cup which has been handed to him, but 
your position as host makes it incumbent upon you to offer a show of 
opposition to such a proceeding ou his part A favourite exclamation 
on sueh an occasion is: 4 Do you really, my dear sir, consider your¬ 
self a stranger, that you treat me thus in my own bouse ? ’ 

After these preliminaries, business commences, and then the real 
word-fencing is called into play. The business may be of the simplest 
nature, still it cannot be transacted without a peat deal of fac e tin g. 
Let us take as a common instance the following t—The Chinese 
employe of a British firm has absconded with a tot of dollars, and 
yon go to demand his arrest. The man’s name is Chang, sad be 
belongs to the district of Lo. Acre are in til probability half*- 
dozen places in the district called Lo, and after a careful scrutiny, in 
wh&fe 4fce Chinese official gives little help, yon fad the identical one 
to which the guUty Chang belonged. The diffientty dose notend 
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fc«, for pa wffi find that thewii^ a down Changs m 
theplace,all of whom, aooordiap ta iWr owe account, km led 

i^mDB^Uh.; If you perse vote 
lwi tl^ aad veritable CktDg, but 
not the doHtn, lor these tew bees spent m bribing the officii 
’to semen Win so tong ftom pnaishmeat ^ ; 

Prince Bimwck <Kraptoined not kmg fl^> of tb© way onr Fo»ign 
Office inundated Mm with despatches, but even the writing powers of 
Doming Streetwould not be e p•lall^-sq^-tibm.:■ 0 r Chinesestates- 
men. A masterly policy of inaction is there studied to perfection, 
and it it rare that any case is settled until reams of paper havebeen 
covered in threshingout my detail A Chinese despatch most be 
written in acertain stereotyped form f aad^ m acknowledging a despatch 
you must first begin by quoting in xdeneo all the documents to which 
you are replying. This system of reproducing all the previous corre¬ 
spondence proves very cumbersome as the ease gradually develops. 
Like a lady’s letter, however, the pith of a Chinese communication 
generally lies in the postscript, and a practised hand will grasp the 
meaning at a glance* The viceroy of a Chinese province peruses 
some hundreds of these documents every day, and attaches a minute 
to each in a business-like style which is not excelled by our best 
organised departments at home. 

In social life Chinese officials are pleasant companions, and ase often 
only too glad to make their escape from work and have a chat with 
a foreigner who takes an interest in their country. No official is 
allowed to be seen walking on foot within his own jurisdiction, and as 
their only mode of locomotion is by covered sedan-chairs, their range 
of vision is somewhat limited. Often they learn little things from 
the foreigner which would never have reached their ears in the 
manipulated reports of their subordinates. They are generally deeply 
read in the history and literature of their own country ; and whan it is 
stated that China has been a country of book-making for thousands of 
years, and that the art of printing was introduced there several 
centuries before it was known in Europe, it can easily be imagined 
that Chinese literature is far more bulky than that of any other 
nation. As an instance of the size of a single book, I may mention 
; that, when leaving Peking some years ago, I brought down an ency- 
f clopwdia, which formed a caxgo for two moderately sized boats, as for 
as Tientsin, whence it was shipped to the British Museum. The 
Chinaman makes a laudable effort to meet the foreigner halfway. 
As a itde, he knows no European language, but he makes up for the 
defect by evincing the deepest interest in the student of bis own 
tongue. If you are reading a Chinese work and have stumbled upon 
adfcputed passage, you have only to mention your difficulty to an 
eitecbted m^i% and he will take no end of trouble to assist you. 
yin quote the passage, his eye brightens and a smile passes 
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He not only throws light upon the 
treat* you tea long disquisition, quoting 
passage after passage in a nay that makes one surprised at the 
tenacity of tte human mcn*^ 

No notice ofChina would be considered complete inthis country did 
it notcoatain some reference to opium, pigtails, and. small feet At 
home mention of China seems always tesuggest visions of opium, and 
the very vastness of opium literature has given rise to rather confused 
opinions on the subject. Several eminent medical authorities both 
in India and China maintain that the use of opium is a comparatively 
harmless enjoyment, while others, whose opinions deserve equal 
respect, hold that it is the cause of untold evil to the Chinese. As 
usual in such cases, the truth probably lies between tbe two extremes. 

In China I have visited scores of opium shops, have seen hundreds of 
smokers in all stages of intoxication, and observation has convinced 
me that physically they are an inferior class. The sunken eye, 
haggard look, and lack-lustre expression of countenance too often 
clearly mark the habitual smoker; still, withal, he is certainly no 
worse than tbe dram-drinker in this country, and it may he as well to 
commence at home and put our own house in order before trying to 
reform that of our Chinese friend at a distance. It must be 
remembered that, opium apart, the Chinese are eminently a sober 
race, and few are the people who have no indulgence. Whatever may ] 
have been the case in the past, the British Government can now no f 
longer be charged with forcing its Indian opium on the Chinese, j 
Tbe Chinese Government receives a very handsome revenue from the f 
import of the article, which it has frequently shown a desire to retain ; 
and increase as far as possible. The amount of opium grown in China j 
equals, if it does not exceed, tbe total imported from India, and were j 
the trade stopped to-morrow, the only result would be an immense 
increase in the cultivation of the poppy in China. The Chinese 
Government, fully appreciating the importance of establishing a good 
reputation in the West, does not object to pose as a martyr in tbe 
matter of opium before the British public, and this explains the 
contributions which its officers occasionally send to the Anti-Opium j 
Society’s publications. There are, it must be admitted, a few states* j 
men in China, like H. £. Chang Chih-tung, who are earnestly anxious | 
to put a stop to the consumption of opium of every kind, but their 
action has no more influence on tbe policy of the Government than : 
ha* that of the advocates of total abstinence in the direction of affairs 
in England. Tbe practice of opium-smoking is undoubtedly increas¬ 
ing. Chinese will tell you that twenty years ago no respectable 
person would be seen smoking ; wow every fashionable young fellow 
prides hir&sdf on his pipe, and no social meeting would pass off well 
without it* High and low, nearly all take a whiff of the seducti ve 
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do the same, and working men squander agood deal of their hard 
earnings in the opium shop. 

Of small feet and pigtails it is not acoo ss ar y to say much. Both 
i*e considered ornaments in their way, and a nation whose sons wear 
bell-tappers, and whose daughters go in for a variety of distortions, 
must bechary of criticising other peopled peculiarities. Pigtails, it 
may not generally he known, are not in their origin Chinese. When . 
the present rulers of China, who are Manchus, seised upon the 
Empire over two centuries ago, they issued an edict com m an d i ng 
all Chinese to shave their heads and grow a tail like themselves. 
There was agooddealof trouble at first in enforcing such an order, but 
the Chinese have long ago forgotten that the appendage of which 
they are now so proud is ahadge of conquest It would be hard to find 
anywhere a more submissive subject or a more thoroughly good- 
natured being than the Chinese peasant. His hard struggle for 
existence scarcely leaves him time to grumble with his lot No 
mechanical inventions have yet relieved him from the burden of toil. 
His rice-fields have to be irrigated by the old-fashioned water-wheel, 
the fields themselves are ploughed by a primitive wooden plough 
which he carries home on his shoulder when his day’s work is over, 
and his crop is reaped with the rudest of sickles, and brought to the 
stackyard on wheelbarrows. Night and morning he worships the 
tablets of bis ancestors, and twice in*the year—once in spring and once 
in autumn—he repairs to the graves of his family, and communes in 
spirit with the forefathers of his race. His knowledge of the world 
- extends only to the next market town. No newspaper brings him 
;! intelligence from other lands, and to him China is the first and only 
| nation in existence. All other countries are subordinate to the 
| Emperor of China, and all the princes of the earth owe allegianee to 
| the Court of Peking. Tell an ordinary countryman in the North that 
L there are nations in Europe independent of China, and he smiles at 
your thinking him so innocent as to believe such a story. Peking 
[itself still remains the head-quarters of Celestial ignorance and preju¬ 
dice. Nearly every state in Europe has its representative there, and 

I streets you meet jolly, broad-faced, grinning Mongolians from 
eak North, stately yellow-robed Lamas from Thibet, the puny 
•dad Corean from his forbidden land in the East, Anamese 
iawese from the South, and Nep&ulese from the confines of our 
i Empire. The spectacle presented by such a motley variety 
nationalities only confirms the ordinary native in the belief that 
mve, one and all, come to pay their respects and offer their 
e to the * Lord of all under heaven.’ In Southern China know- 
is a little more widely diffused, for emigration has there intro- 
a slight leavening of foreign influence. Still, its effect has 
t* XX.—No. 113. E 




bem minimised asmaeh Mja^UattadtbaB^aidpnjiidiMof 
tw «toa M«rt themsehre* on theirreturn to the Flowwy 
Xtal The Cantonese go in large numbers teAmerieasndAustrtlia; 

dvetd they dress as foreign«re,butonoe theyset foot again 
on fbeirnstive soil the foreign dress h discarded, and the returned 


«fle, with his iooee trouser* and flowing garment*, meet* his friend* 
wife as much ease and grace as if fail limbs had never been asuased 


in the tigbtrfit^ing barbarian coet^ No length of residence tbroad 
ever naturalises a Chinaman, High and low, rich and poor, they all 
long to get book to China and have their bones mixed with those of 


their ancestors. About two years ago I came across a Chinama n who 


had left his native village when a boy of ten, and bad returned a 
wealthy man after thirty years’ residence in Boston, having almost 
entirely forgotten his native dialect. At first he despised his native 
surroundings and boasted of American freedom, bat after a few 


months he settled down to the life of his neighbours, took great pains 
to cultivate a pigtail, married, Christian though he was, a couple of 
wives, and became a model citizen of the Celestial Empire. Ex uno 
discite omnes. 


J. N. Jobs ax. 
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TAINE: A LITERARY PORTRAIT 

I. 

Tam’s real name is Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, but he is usually 
called * Henri Taine/ which he himself, in a letter to me, attributes 
to a whim of the Editor of the Revue dee Deux Mondes. He was 
horn on the 21st of April, 1828, at Vouziers, a small town between 
Champagne and the Ardennes. His family may be counted among 
the intellectual aristocracy of France; all were well educated and 
also in fairly prosperous circumstances, though not exactly rich. 
Some were members of the Chamber of Deputies; bis grand&ther 
was Sous-prefet. His father, & very learned man, taught Hippolyte 
Latin; an uncle, who had resided for a long time in America, made 
him familiar with the English language. All that was English 
fascinated him from an early period; even as a boy he found delight 
in reading books in the language of Shakespeare. While French 
novels were forbidden fruit to the young people, foreign literature 
was thrown open to them without any restrictions, and their elders 
rejoiced when a youth showed a disposition to acquaint himself in 
this way with the languages of other countries. Our hero devoted 
himself to the study of English classics, and thus at an early age 
laid the foundation of the accurate knowledge of English literature 
to which be afterwards owed a large amount of his celebrity. 

The promising boy was only thirteen when he lost his father. A 
year later his mother brought him to Paris, where she at first placed 
him as boarder in an excellent private school. Not long after he 
entered the College de Bourbon (now Lyc£e de Condorcet), where he 
distinguished himself above all his schoolfellows by ripeness of in* 
telligence, by industry and success. At the same time he was the 
ponstant object of tender care and unremitting watchfulness on the 
part of his admirable mother, a woman of warm affections, who did 
pl in her power to bestow a thorough education on her children. In 
the year. .1847 he obtained the first prize for a Latin essay on rhetoric, 
in 1848 two prizes for philosophical treatises. These achievements 
threw open to him the doors of the so-called Normal School, a kind 
nt; SMsanixiaxy which the pupils were trained for professional chairs 
priSSe universities. This higher preparatory course erf study is, how* 
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ever, utilised by many only at a stepping-etone to a literary career. 
Maaay celebrated writers were Trine's colleagues at the Normal 
Sokool; Edmond About, Pr^vost-Paradol, J. J. Wei**, Franoisque 
Baroey—-the« all we professors only for a short time, and soon 
embraceddefinitdy the career of literature and journalism. 

At the Normal. School, 1 which Taine attended for three years; 
the soundness of his judgment and solidity of his intelligence met 
with universal recognition. His companions bowed before his 
superiority, did not venture to address him otherwise than as 
‘ Monsieur Taine,’ and called him in as umpire in their quarrels. 
He had the wonderful gift of being able to study more in a week 
than others in a month. As the pnpils were free to read what they 
pleased, he devoted the leisure obtained by his rapid work to the 
study of philosophy, theology, and the Fathers. He went through 
all the more valuable authors on these topics, and discussed with his 
colleagues the questions which arose out of them. It was one of his 
enjoyments to test them, to ascertain their ideas and to penetrate 
into their minds. The method of instruction pursued in the college 
was admirably calculated to stimulate the intellectual activity of the 
students. Ample nourishment was provided for the mental energies 
of the ardent youths. The debates were carried on with the greatest 
freedom, every question was submitted to the touchstone of reason, 
and worked out according to the requirements of logic. Day by day 
the most varied opinions, political, aesthetic, and philosophical, came 
into collision in these youthful circles, without any restrictions 
imposed by the liberal professors, among whom were such men as 
Jules Simon and Vacherot. On the contrary, they encouraged the 
utmost freedom of expression in the enunciation of individual views. 
Their own system of teaching was not so much in the form of lectures 
as of discussions with the students, who themselves had to deliver 
orations, followed by a general debate, at the close of which the 
professors gave a rteume of all that had been said. Thus Taine had 
once to read a paper on Bossuet’s mysticism, About one on his 
politics. Due attention was also given to physical exercise; there 
were frequent open-air excursions and occasional dances in the 
evening in the domestic circle, one of the students acting as musician. 
It is needless to say that under such circumstances as these the years 
spent in the Ecole Norm&le sped on pleasantly and profitably. The 
advantages of the intellectual gymnastics as practised there were 
enormous, and far outweighed the slight drawbacks, such as a tendency 
to hyperbole observable iu the tlite of those who issued from that 
fertile, effervescent, genuinely French mode of education. But none 
of the pupils of the Normal School did it so much honour as Taine, 
Who had the good fortune to be there at precisely the right time, for 

1 For the description of the then life at this school I am principally Indebted to 
Mr, W. Fraser Bee’s biographical sketch of Taine. ^ 
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r ifterhfo ^ jew 1851 the establishment suffered an 

organic transformation intheopposite direction. The collegians 
had imbibed so gtroDg a feeliog of inteDect o al indepeDdence that it 
i^uiaotto be wondered at if they iMfe fittie inclined to bear the yoke 
pf spiritual oppression. Unfortunately, the times upon which they 
had follenwere not propitious to freedom of thought, for the ‘uncle’s 
nephew ’ was at* the helm. The third Napoleon had attained the goal 
by the aid of the clergy, and was bound to give them the promised 
reward. The ‘ strong hand 9 of the Buonapartist government did its 
utmost to chicane those whose ideas were not acceptable in high 
placeB. Anyone who, when put to a certain test, was ready to sign 
a political and religious confession of faith consonant with the views 
of the reigning powers, obtained an easy and lucrative post Taine 
was rejected, because it was found that his philosophic theories 
i indicated c erroneous ’ and ‘ mischievous ’ tendencies. But Guizot 
and Saint-Marc Ginurdin, who took a warm interest in the talented 
young man, engaged themselves on his side, and endeavoured to 
procure at least a modest post for him. They succeeded; but, to 
show how reluctantly the wishes of even such advocates were granted, 
Taine’s petition that he might be sent to the north for his mother’s 
sake was disregarded, and he was sent to the south, to Toulon. 

Only four months afterwards be was transferred to Nevers, where 
again he was only allowed to remain four months; then he was 
removed to Poitiers. His salary was exceedingly small, but by 
strict economy he contrived to make it suffice. He devoted his 
leisure hours to the pursuit of his philosophical studies; he had a 
special preference for Hegel. The authorities kept an eye upon him 
as a f suspectfrom time to time calumnies were not spared him. 

, Great offence arose out of the fact of his declining to follow the 
suggestion of the chaplain, that he should write a Latin ode or a 
French dithyramb in honour of the bishop. This disrespectful 
} refusal was regarded as a confirmation of the charges which had been 
| raised against the objectionable professor, and drew upon him the 
■ censure of the Minister of Public Instruction, who threatened him 
[ with summary dismissal if such an act of insubordination should 
t occur again. He began to feel uneasy, and when, some months after, 
| he received a decree from the Government appointing him master of 
: a primary school at Besan^on, he took this unmistakable hint to 
: heartland accepted it as a sign that it was time to give up a struggle 
which he always came off second best. Was it worth while for 
| the State to bang up young giants, and afterwards set them to collect 
^firewood instead of felling oaks? Taine was relieved of this post by 
[ his own request, threw off the yoke of State education, and made his 
to Paiis. It was no bad exchange, for he at once obtained an 
!•&»utageous professorship in a superior private school. But the 
peneeutioos of the Government were unremitting; he was obliged to 
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'.Im order tote able to wield bis pen Independent of the tyranny of 
tbe much^ormented man betook hh^ 
lessons in private families. At the same time he threw himself 
eagerly into new studies, cbiefly df a mathematical, medical, and 
philosophical character. He frequented tbe lecture* at tbe Sorbonne, 
the Ecole de M&iecine, and the Natural History Museum* Bat bis 
special predilection was for modem languages, a considerable number 
of which be learned. 

At Nevers he bad occupied himself very much with a new method 
of psychological criticism, which he steadily followed out in Paris. 
His literary and biographical essays in the Revue dee Deux Maudes, 
tbe Journal dm Dibats , and the Revue de l’Instruction PuUique 
created attention by the novel theories upon which they were founded. 
In the year 1853 our author took his degree as Docteur & lettres, 
on which occasion, in addition to the ordinary Latin doctorial dis¬ 
sertation {De personi* Platonicis ), he wrote a French treatise on 
L&fent&ine’s Fables , tbe diametrical opposite to a regulation acade¬ 
mical thesis. He worked it up afterwards with due attention to the 
hints of criticism, and published it as a book with the title Lafmi- 
tains and his Fables , in which form it has already passed through 
nine editions. This literary outburst of the young doctor created 
much stir, and no wonder, for the public before whom Taine presented 
himself were utterly unaccustomed to such originality of treatment, 
such fecundity of expression, so rich a flow of ideas, such individuality 
of views, such elegance of style, such thoroughness and versatility of 
information. 4 It was,’ says Karl Hillebrand, 4 a philosophico-historica 1 
carnival after weeks long of fasting; 1 the whole reading world threw 
itself upon it with avidity. . 

In this essay on the great fabulist, Taine started new canons of 
criticism, set up a bold paradox, and illustrated it from the life and 
works of Lafoniaine. lie submits to an exhaustive analysis the 
causes which co-operated to make him a poet, as well as the method 
by which be constructed his fables and the aims which he pursued 
in them. L&fontaine’s native place and tbe peculiarities of its in- 
habitants are described* Then it is demonstrated that Lafontain** 
in his own person combined the most prominent characteristics of 
this race, and that these characteristics were intensified in him by 
the climate, the quality of the soil, and the scenery crfV Champagne 
From all these constituents be supposes him to have derived tip 
light and unfettered versification which he employs so skilfully & 
iiskbles, To the same causes he attributes the failure of Lafou- 
attempts to imitate the ancient poets* As be pnmimrrt to* 
gather with these qua lific a ti ons, an intimate acquaintance irith 

sritiss of his age and his country, he cook! not fcfl to heoome s 
really popular national poet* Taine analyses even? ianemaet 
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tow been amaxed, could be tow read fie book, to find 
-yttit'.toeegbiwii^---to^ he in reality had 
not iie faints eoeeeptaw then he wrote hie fcbles, to hear himself 
pjoclaiined to be the ref^eaeataUw andmirrorof hie time, to dis¬ 
ject, finally, that be owed hie achievements, not to his own genius 
end abilities but to the united co-operation of all the conditions and 
circumstances in the midst of which he lived. 

Hat every human,being is bom with certaintendencies peculiar 
tohis race, which guide hie thoughts and actions; that all hie ideas 
and his deeds, whether good or evil, are to be traced to these innate 
tendencies* as a river to it* sources^—these are the views which Taine, 
since las Lafontaine dtbut, has ever and everywhere asserted, mainr 
tained, and, according to his own conviction, established. 

Established! yds, that is the crucial point. As a rule it is 
admitted that the critic can do no more than express his own opinion. 
He fulfils his duty when he carefully studies his subject and deals 
with it dispassionately and as impartially as possible. More is not, 
and cannot be, demanded from him. Every critic judges according 
■ to his circumstances, his experiences, his degree of culture, his fancy, 
his prejudices, expectations, and sympathies; hence each single 
criticism remains in every respect an expression of individual opinion. 
If a criticism commends itself to a majority of men as true and just, 
it is adopted; but it is not necessarily competent to establish the real 
worth or worthlessness of the subject under discussion. Quite dif¬ 
ferent are Taine’s views of criticism, lie deems it possible to bring 
certainty into criticism; he insists upon endowing criticism, lib 
physics and mathematics, with the fixedness of scientific formate, 
hedging it round with irrefragable dogmas. His point of view is 
f that criticism must no longer be unreliable, its results no longer 
Ifiuctuating. At the age of five-and-twenty he springs, a modem 
iP&llas, into literature, ready aimed at all points with a critical system, 
: 4 philosophy, and last, not least, a style of his own. All that he has 
[ more minutely developed in the course of several decades is already 
I to be found in his maiden work on Lafontaine. The novelty of the 
^theories, as well as the fresh, forcible, vivacious style of the young 
idoctor won him many friends among the public. * Nothing venture, 
pothing have.* 

I It wag not long before another opportunity offered at making his 
m^irn heard ami applying his themes afresh, la the year 1654 
ite Ereneh Academy offered a prim for the best essay on Livy, 
phe life of the historian was to be related, the ciroumstanoes under 
piih&te wrote, and the principles according to which he planned 
fei* history, were to be discussed, ami his place in the ranks of his- 
P Orim was to lie determined. None of the essays seat in was 
Pnoridered worthy of tte ^se, but Taints iras pronounced the best; 



^ ^ wnsadded, that ifc betrayed ** defioittieylu serioos- 

B«r end m admiration for the fariSiaiii iiatte mad fchegeniui of the 
distinguished man whom he had % e#W*e, f Trine re-wrote hi* 
again, and thin time obtained the prise. Viliemain, 
as ip^ecmaa of the Com^ of Adjudicators, commended the 
work in the highest terms, though he was sot in harmony with the 
contents, and said: *We feel bound to congratulate the author on 
this creditable d4but on the tenitcuy of classical learning, and only 
Irish that we may find similar competitors for all our other offers of 
prises,and that we may have such teachers in our schools;' a sarcastic 
allusion which drew a gentle smile from the dignified Immortals. 

The happy author published bis prise essay under the title of 
Eesai sur Tito-Live, with a preface which was an unpleasant surprise 
to some of the members of the Academy, and made them wish it 
were possible to retract their eulogiums and distinctions. In it 
Trine pushed farther the consequences of his new theories. He 
maintained with Spinoza that the relation of man to nature is not 
that of an imperium in imperio, but that of a part to tbe whole; 
that the mind of man is, like the outer world, subject to laws; that 
a dominant principle regulates the thoughts and urges on the human 
machine irresistibly and inevitably. In a word, our author regards 
man as a 1 walking theorem.' Naturally he was charged with deny¬ 
ing freedom of will and being a fatalist. His opponents also, and 
not unreasonably, pointed out the necessary irreconcilability of the 
ideas represented by two such different names as Livy and Spinoza, 
and showed bow paradoxical it was to cite the writings of the Roman 
historian in support of the philosophical speculations of tbe Dutch 
Jew. But paradox is Trine's element. As to the book itself, it was 
received with universal applause. Tbe reading public sympathised 
as little with the author's speculations concerning the historian as 
with those on Lafontaine,but they appreciated the undeniable merits 
of both works. Taine contends that the birthplace and mode of life 
of Livy, the time in which he lived, the events of which he was 
witness, the direction of his taste and of his studies—that all these 
co-operated to make him an * oratorical historian.' The want of 
method in the arrangement of his great work, the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in it, the prevailing tone and style, the frequency of the 
speeches occurring in it—all these things are adduced by Taine in 
support of his hypothesis, and he goes so fcr as to assert this to he 
incontestable certainty. Now everyone will allow that the ‘surrounding 
circumstazkces,' which Taine makes the foundation of his deductions 
respecting Lefbntaine, Livy, and others—time, place, conditions of 
Hfcv 4c.—are valuable and weighty factors in fanning e derision 
aboutindividuals and peoples; but nobody can allow them to consti¬ 
tute infallible certainty in questions of criticism, best of aQ when 
we am discussing persons and mom bag gone by, and whom*to? 
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^ hypothetical. it does not follow that it must be 
engneoM; it may quiteas poaribly be correct; bat Taine’s eon- 
dmooB with regard to Livy are notonly hypotbeticaland fallible, 
tat actually ft&e. ®a aigumentis tbet liry wdher a great 
orator than a giait lartoiiKD* ^ bia not to b6 1 gdod bu- 
tog iaa because be wields the pen as an orator; be calls him an * ora-. 
tones! historian,’ and attributes the beauties as well as the defects of 
hi« historical style to the preponderantly rhetorical character of his 
mind. The principle on which he bases this estimate of Livy is 
evidently erroneous, for Montesquieu, Macaulay, Gibbon, and others 
were no contemptible historians, notwithstanding their very eminent 
oratorical power. The same method by which Taine stamps Iivy as 
an ‘ oratorical ’ historian might lead to the conclusion, equally hypo¬ 
thetical, that Iivy was capable of writing tbe History of Borne only 
because he was endowed with the genius of a painter or poet. The 
logical premisses which Taine holds to be u n a s sa il a bl e are by no 
means so. He tries to prove too much, and in his impatience to 
reach his conclusion, overlooks many things which make against his 
point of view. The feet that Livy—in contradistinction to tbe 
philosophical Thucydides and the practical Tadtus—neglects the 
grouping of incidents, the consultation of original authorities, and 
places characteristic expressions in the mouths of his personages, 
proves, not that he was an ‘ oratorical * historian, but that he was a 
careless writer. Facts are in direct opposition to Taine’s hypothesis; 
he has only maintained, but not proved, that the absence of philo¬ 
sophical generalisations and of diligent research is the character¬ 
istic of an orator, and that therefore Livy deserves to be called an 
* oratorical historian.' Many great orators, as we have said, have 
been admirable historians, and have exhibited remarkable powers of 
research. Taine seems to demand from Livy what is simply an im¬ 
possibility : faultless, absolutely perfect writing of history. 

Much more might be alleged against the propositions maintained 
in the Eerni mr Tito-Live ; suffice it to emphasise onoe more that the 
effort to constitute criticism an exact science has been as unsuccessful 
here as in the book on Lafontaine. In spite of diligent and careful 
application of the demonstrative method, criticism remains fallible 
and individual. By the repetition of ‘because’ and ‘therefore’a 
case may be made clearer and less unreliable, but that is not equiva- 
lent to proof. As a mult of Taine’s prooess we have only a series 
of paradoxes and generalisations, which, indeed, are always most 
ingeniously carried out, testify to earnestnem and ardent pursuit 
of truth, and are worthy of the highest recognition, hut unfor¬ 
tunately are not always infallible. While this clever mode of 
g mw sl isat a o n in Taine’s hands servedto enhance the poetic inspiration 
of iAfbntains, it served also to depreciate the historical endowment 
aflivy* 
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Shortly after tike pubUcatioa of the Jfooi far 
ante affection of the throat compelled our author to seek the beeHog 
influence of the Pjreoean baths. Tjbe course of treatment extended 
through two years. For a short time he even lost his twos. During 
this journey in search of health his favourite study was Speaper’s 
' Fame Queens, which perhaps no other Frenchman had at that time 
read. This explains the high praise which Tain© bestowed on the 
great Elisabetban poet at a later period in bis History of English 
Literature. The life among the mountains furnished the invalid 
with material for fresh literary work. The result was a book entitled 
Voyage aux Pyr&n&ee, which was afterwards enriched with admirable 
illustrations by Gustave Dore. To judge by the number of editions, 
this would seem to be the most popular of all Taine’s works. In this 
he avails himself freely of the opportunity of employing his critical 
method in a new sphere: the art of travelling. His colleague, 
Edmond About, has also written valuable books of travel, but the 
author of A B C du Trava Uleur regards things from an entirely differ¬ 
ent point of view. He directs his attention rather to administrative 
questions, organisations, taxation, lighting, pavement, in short all that 
concerns modern civilisation. Taint*, on the other hand, dwells more 
on the intellectual and artistic side of things; he surveys all with 
the eye of the learned critic; he compares the present with the 
past, and loves beautiful picturesque scenery. Lest he may become 
diy and stray too far from the subject in hand, he adopts the plan, 
instead of clothing his views in the didactic garb, of introducing 
persons who are to give expression to them, and others to advance 
opposite opinions. As we should naturally expect, right is always 
on the side of the author. 4 Monsieur Paul ’ in always right; hence 
Monsieur Paul evidently represents Monsieur Taine. This being so, 
the following portraiture of Paul may be taken for an autograph 
description—intentional or otherwise—of the author himself: — 

A daring traveller, an eccentric lover of painting, who believe* k nobody but 
himself A rmtvtmrur much addicted to paradoxes with extreme opiuious. His 
brain is always in a state of effervescence with some n?w idea which pursues him. 
He seeks truth in sea«on and out of season. In spirit be is usually about a 
hundred miles in advance of other peopk He enjoy# being contradicted, but 
still mow enjoys the pleasure of wntradicting. Occasionally Ids pugnacious tern* 
perauwut loads turn astray. In Iris egoism he wgards the world as a jwppeMmw, 
in which be is the only spectator. 

The book now under consideration showed Taine in a new light ; 
as >%■^ dswriptive writer of the first order, Hitherto he had been 
known as an acute critic and an original philosopbmr j but now it 
was disoovered that in him lay also a fanciful poet, a profound 
ohiWSrof men and manners, a genial and amusing raconteur,* 
ckmo observer and interpreter of Nature. Books of tatd nuy be 



decides doyaMbtioaliy upon aH that oanaas *8** bim,wi^^ 
pomaing ti^ neceBauf io^rmstim and capsbiU tie® ; Oio» books 
overflow with «top4dity» ^ and thsllowne**. The seoond class 
are less pretentious but equally valueless; file fnatfeonr 
’self with transcribing from his guide-book* descriptions W what he 
ha**seci», with some slight moifificatious, and giving a tolerably 
accurate list of the hotels in which the beat beds, the cheapest 
dinners* and the lowest fees are to be secured* The only travels 
worthy of notice are included in neither of these two classes; among 
these TWn«’» *orks on the Pyrenees and Italy take a foremost place. 
He looks not so much on the external aspect of things as on their 
inner, their psychology; he only occupies himself with the outward 
so far as is necessary to draw from it arguments for the demonstra¬ 
tions and ratiocinations which he applies to all that he sees and 
observes. If he describes a landscape—and he does it in the most 
effective and picturesque manner—he at the same time analyses its 
separate constituents, and makes it clear how and why their combina¬ 
tion produces tbe impression of beauty* He seeks to explain why 
many things appear beautiful to us to-day which formerly passed for 
ugly, and vice versa. He inquires into the influence of civilisation 
on the inhabitants of a region, and the changes which take place in 
the course of time in the condition of these inhabitants, as well as in 
their physical and moral constitution. He traces all things up to 
their causes, and endeavours to investigate all, even the geological, 
botanical, and climatic conditions of the Pyrenees, but he dwells only 
so long upon them as to instruct the general reader without boring 
the initiated. He draws delicate pictures of the customs of the people 
and the tourist life. No doubt there may be errors and mis-state¬ 
ments in his travelling descriptions, as they are made subordinate to 
the illustration of his theories. But on the whole they are of con¬ 
siderable merit and the reverse of superficial. 

His next publication was, The French, Philosophers of the 
Nineteenth Century (1856), a witty, telling, acute analysis of 4 official 
philosophy, 9 a positivist irruption into the reigning school of the 
Eclectics, an attack upon that rhetorical spiritualism which, in the 
eyes of the authorities, had the advantage of giving no umbrage to 
the clergy, in the eyes of thinkers the disadvantage of tripping airily 
over the difficulties which it undertook to clear up and do away with, 
or else of evading them altogether. Tafoe slays tbe tenets of five 
men with the sacrificial knife of ridicule on the altar of sound human 
reason* Herealso be excels in treating a dry subject in an amusing 
mann er* Thanks to his clearneaa and his ssprii the public found 

interest in a scientific tournament* 
Taine select Cousin, Laromigutere, Boyer-Ccdlard, Maine 
4e State, and Jouffiroy far his target ? Apparently because he found 
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most to censure in them. However, we are far from being ready to 
endorse the whole contents of the book* Victor Cousin, the high 
priest of the Eclectics, is the most fiercely handled of all; Taine 
denounces him as a charlatan, and satirises him vigorously in five 
long chapters. This specimen of Taine's polemics excited great 
attention. Cousin’s enemies applauded vehemently, and even his 
, friends rejoiced secretly while they condemned openly. If we are to 
give credit to Mr. Fraser Rae, the distinguished man himself cherished 
henceforth a more than merely scientific antipathy to his young 
assailant; be could not forgive the former student of the Eoole 
Normal© for this shock to his throne hitherto held sacred. At the 
close of the volume, which had originally appeared serially in the 
Revue de FInstruction Pubiique y the writer gives a sketch of his 
own method of pursuing philosophic investigations; for this purpose 
he again adopts the form of a dialogue between 4 Peter ’ and * Paul.’ 

In 1858 Taine republished a collection of articles, which had 
formerly appeared in magazines, on Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens 
(these three were afterwards incorporated in the History of English 
Literature ), Fl^chier, Guizot, Plato, Saint-Simon, Madame de 
Lafayette, Montalembert, and Michelet under the title of Emils tie 
critique et cthistoive. His method is here the same as in his larger 
works. Seven years later he followed this up with a similar volume 
of New Critical and Historical Essays, in which the articles on 
Balzac, La Bniyere, Racine, Jefferson, and Marcus Aurelius are 
conspicuous for their merit. In the interval he had made his fir*t 
journey to England, in order to become more closely acquainted with 
this country, for which he had always had a great predilection, and 
to pursue his studies of English literature in the reading-room of 
the British Museum. He met with the most hearty reception and 
enjoyed intercourse with the most eminent personages. During his 
somewhat protracted stay he contributed a series of letters to the 
Paris Temps , afterwards published in book form as Notes sur FA ngh - 
terre (1861), and again with considerable revision in 1871 after his 
second visit (the eighth edition appeared in 1884); these are admirable 
pictures of the social, political, and domestic life of the English. 
Taine is very favourably disposed towards them without flattering 
them; he censures what appears to him deserving of censure, but never 
degenerates into incivility. This work, Mr. W. F. Rae* translation of 
which has obtained great popularity in England, would be his best book 
of travels had he not so often allowed himself to be misled by hi? 
inductive process into superficial and inaccurate conclusions. He 
methodically and with exaggerated acumen ascribes influences to 
4 surrounding circumstances,’ which anyone acquainted with England, 
and unbiassed by foregone conclusions, sees to be purely imaginary. 
Numerous are the erroneous generalisations founded on superficial 
and imperfect comprehension of facts. We are sometimes reminded 
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1^86 TAINS: A LITERARY PORTRAIT. 

the traditional traveller who, finding a red-haired chambermaid 
at an inn in Alsace, recorded in his journal ‘ Alsatian women have 
all red hair, 9 or the other who saw some wandering gipsies making 
n ails by the roadside, and drew the inference that the inhabitants 
of the country led a nomad life and subsisted by manufacturing 
•quincaillerie. But such slips are too trifling to militate against the 
reputation of the author as an exceptional traveller, delicate observer, 
and master of descriptive style. He is the ideal of the 4 intelligent * 
foreigner.’ 

In the year 1863 Taine was appointed examiner in the German 
language and French literature at the Military Academy of St. Cyr; 
when he was removed from this post in 1865, the press raised 
so Vigorous a protest that he was recalled a few days after¬ 
wards. In October 1864 he was made professor of aesthetics and the 
history of art at the * Ecole des Beaux-Arts ’ in Paris. Here he found 
a rich field for his activity, as is proved by the works, Philosophy of 
Art y The Ideal in AH, Philosophy of Art in Italy , Philosophy of 
Art in Greece , Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands . He travelled 
through these countries in the Sixties. We recognise all through 
the learned, delicate, animated critic. Every 'sentence bears the 
stamp of originality aud is full of suggestive meaning. Taine does 
not need to repeat what others have said before him, he thinks for 
himself. He never writes without a special purpose. He always 
says what he believes to be true, and not what people like to hear— 
and that means something in France. As in the above-named books 
he applies his consistently defended 1 method 1 even in the domain of 
art, they were as vehemently attacked as his philosophico-historical 
works. Apart from numerous essays, there is a whole array of 
pamphlets and lesser books which are directed against Taine’s critical 
method. On the other hand, it is held in high esteem in certain 
quarters, as, for example, in three issues of Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveauz 
Lund is, in Emile Zola’s paper Taine as an Artist (Mes Haines), &c. 

Now we arrive at a very remarkable and characteristic book. We 
are only half agreed with its contents; yet it is so charmingly 
written, so bright, fascinating, and flowing in its style, that in 
: spite of all differences of opinion we felt impelled to translate it 
into German. We allude to Taine’s chief work, the History of 
\ English Literature , the first three volumes of which appeared in 
| 1863, while the fourth followed a year later, and tinder the title of 
I Contemporaries contains monographs of Macaulay, Dickens, Carlyle* 

. Mill, Thackeray, and Tennyson, in which lie takes six of the greatest 
: authors of the time as represent;!live types of their different classes 
of literature, and in the most skilful manner uses them as illustra¬ 
tions of his subject. This history is the best which a foreigner has 
: yet written on English Literature. In France also it created great 
Excitement The author tendered it to the Academy, which handed 




it fw* to aconunittoe appointed to deeide upon thebestowal of* 
spedei iwise of four thousand frai^ Ea^ 

read the book,*nd eaehdec&redifc to be worthy of the priw which had 
fata founded * for historical works which show talent’ Yet an iga^ 
preoedentodoocurrenoe took place—this unaBrfmoua decision was 
thrown out by the toll assembly of the Academy* Tbe majority oonv 
, found indeed to sot having rod the work which was the object of 
contention, yet they left unheeded the representations of the spokes¬ 
man—the aged Yillemain, who himself had written so well about 
England. The Bishop of Orleans pronounced the book irreligious 
and immoral, because the author denied free will, preached fatalism, 
slighted the Fathers of the Church, and distinctly commended the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer. In short, Monseigneur Dupanloup 
denounced Monsieur Taine as a heretic in religion and a sceptic in 
philosophy, Victor Cousin seized this favourable opportunity, on the 
one Bide to show that he was completely reconciled with the Church, 
on the other to avenge himself on his assailant. The learned 
assembly lent an ear to these two distinguished speakers; without 
proceeding to a closer examination, they denied the prize to Taine, 
although its founder had demanded simply talent and not the defence 
of particular views. A year before, they had refused to admit Littri? 
into the ranks of the Forty. Since that time there has been a consider¬ 
able change in the spirit and in the constituent members of the 
Academy. Littrc and Alexandre Dumas took their seats in the halls 
of the Immortals, and a few years ago the gates of the palace on the 
Qu&i Conti were thrown open to Taine himself. As a drawback, 
however, he, who had ever exercised the full rights of free criticism 
with regard even to the highest intellects, was compelled by the rales 
of the Academy to pronounce, on this occasion, the panegyric of his 
somewhat mediocre predecessor, M. de Lomenie. 

Exceptions, numerous and justifiable, may be taken to the History 
of English Literature , but its importance can never be denied. The 
fact is, Taine builds up his system with such a loyal striving for 
accuracy, that it is impossible to refuse our attention to it, even 
though we may consider that the desired accuracy has not been 
attained. Emile Zola designates the History of English Literature 
* a delicately and finely constructed valuable work of art.* Any 
reader who takes up the work with the expectation of finding a 
methodical history of literature will be disappointed, but not dis¬ 
agreeably so, for instead of a history he will be introduced to a series 
of portraits on a large scale. He wilt miss much which appertains to 
an actual history of literature; many an estimable work and many 
am author of eminence is barely named or even altogether omitted ; 
hardly any regard is paid to chronology; all literature since Byron, 
with the exception of the six great portraits above mentioned,is 
passed over in silence, or only acknowledged by a. stray mention of 
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laglMMi. With ill these emissions, b 0 wm y whst remains issuffi- 
c j efi t to bring clearly ^ to be found in 

the field at jMM iitiiordiip. Tfcemain reason, however,why this 
masterpiece of Taine’s fails to deserve the title of ffistoryaf Litera* 
terries in lb the treatment of the 

psychology of England. He uses literature only as a delicate* sensi¬ 
tive apparatus, with the aid of which he measures the gradations and 
variations of a civilisation, seises all the characteristics, peculiarities, 
and nuances of the soul of a people. In short, he appHes bis 4 method * 
—mi ingenious conglomerate of the HegeL-Condillac-Taine inductive 
philosophy—to the literature of a nation as a whole, as he has hitherto 
applied it to individual men, to individual works, to art and to obser¬ 
vations by the way. The book has met with universal appreciation, 
but even its admirers cannot overlook its faults. It would no doubt 
have been easier to disarm opposition, if Taine had given to the 
work a title more corresponding to its contents, such as 4 Psycho¬ 
logy of the History of English Culture illustrated by Portraits from 
Literature; * or, as a somewhat less long-winded title, 4 Psychology of 
English Literature; ’ Sainte-Beuve suggested 4 Histoire de la race 
et de la civilisation anglaises par la litterature/ 

Here as elsewhere Taine shows himself to be an acute critic, and even 
his errors reveal the subtle thinker. But he is something besides that— 
he is also a true artist. He wields, indeed, not the brush, nor the chisel, 
nor a musical instrument, nor does he write verses or novels; his art 
is that of treating learned and scientific subjects attractively and 
beautifully, of raising them to a high level, especially in the History 
of English Literature . As a rule, those who have to deal with a dry 


theme, think they have done quite enough if they have expressed 
their ideas and views with perspicuity and in appropriate language, 
and how frequently they do not even succeed in that! The possi¬ 
bility of working up the material and arranging it so as to pro¬ 
duce the greatest possible effect did not enter the mind of many 
writers before Taine. He understands better than most how to im¬ 


part not only instruction but literary enjoyment at the same time. 
If only for this reason, his English Literature , as we have said, 
remains, in spite of all deficiencies, a remarkable and unique work. 

After its completion Taine began to suffer the ill-effects of over- 
exertion, in the form of total intellectual paralysis. For a considera¬ 
ble time he was incapable of study, of writing, of concentrating his 
thoughts ; the reading of a newspaper was too much for him. 
l it was sot till after a long period of absolute rest from every kind 
|of intellectual effort that he recovered permanently. He afterwards 
| published Jean Oraindorge; or, Notes on Paris, a very amusing and 
Ippilar book satirising modem customs in the French capital; 
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tt*gH«h work, A <» I7|Mi fitt 1^95; la 

J&sm©»( 1870), two volumes in which be transfers Ms method to a 
purely philosophical domain. In 1868 Tsine married a daughter 
<*f the rich merchant Denuelle; since that event he spends the sum¬ 
mer mid autumn of every year at his country seat at Menthon, iff 
Savoy, the winter and spring in Paris. Just before the outbreak qf the 
last Franco-German war he travelled through Germany, apparently 
with the intention of producing a work on that country, which, how¬ 
ever, he did not do, perhaps in consequence of the hostile attitude 
towards everything German which his countrymen assumed alter 
Sedan. He is a great admirer of German culture and literature, and 
has read a good deal of German; a large share of his intellectual 
tendencies are rooted in German soil. In France, as Paul Janet 
remarks, ‘ he generally passes for an interpreter of German ideas, 
especially as a follower of Hegel and Spinosa.’ He himself has no 
objection to be called a Hegelian, though he stated some years ago, 
in a private letter to me, that he owed his ideas specially to Montes¬ 
quieu and Condillac. Hillebrand classes him as nearly allied intel¬ 
lectually with Herder. In two points Taine bears a certain resem¬ 
blance to Hegel; over-haste in drawing conclusions, and fearlessness 
in starting, combined with wit in maintaining, the most extravagant 
assertions. 

III. 

The latest and also the most considerable work of our author is 
Lee origines de la France contevnporaine. It certainly bristles 
with all Taine’s peculiarities, but with this difference, which we gladly 
acknowledge, that in this case he applies his method with much 
greater caution and moderation than hitherto, and consequently 
stumbles into fewer hasty and illogical paradoxes and generalisa¬ 
tions than on former occasions. This is a great advantage, and adds 
to the chann which we find in the book. 

Taine is first and foremost a psychologist and historian of civili¬ 
sation, or we may say a psychological historian of civilisation. He 
dissects English literature iu order to lay open the essence of contem¬ 
porary English society. He writes the social history of France with the 
object of deducing from it the essential character of contemporary 
France. The first section of the comprehensive work now Wore us 
issued from the press in the beginning of 1876. The first volume 
of the second section happened to appear shortly Wore the centen¬ 
ary of the death of the sponsors of the great Revolution—Voltaire 
and Rousseau—therefore immediately before the appearance of Renan's 
Caliban (1878), which is neither more nor less than a treatment of 
the same theme in the same sense, only in a dramatic, poetic form, 
instead of that of dry analysis. The second part of the second section 
appeared in 1882, the third in January 1885. 
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It mayfa> tbit iwtbis*^ aifo** himself 

to be guided chiefly by an accurate stady of facts. Heploda with 
incredible patience through aaj£b«* and Ubwtries, deeds, reports, 
e orreapondences, and memoirs. fiui work is strong, solid, and trust- 
worthy, so far as the term is applicable in speaking of historical 
research, because it is eminently c<mscientious and founded on well- 
authenticated contemporary records. As soon as we open the first 
vdume(Pre-revohUiomrg FranceyOxLancien rigvme)vtc observe 
at the first glance what a difference lies between the manner in which 
Taine regards and handles these themes, and the way in which they 
have been treated by Carlyle, Thiers, Mignet, Louis Blanc, Michelet, 
and others. The most striking circumstance is that Taine has no 
political sympathies or antipathies whatever. Facts are more impor¬ 
tant to him than theories. Instead of attaching himself to a party, 
his chief concern is to iathom the causes of events, to inquire into 
their connection with other events, and to reveal the resultB arising 
out of them. 

A. de Tocqueville in his valuable work L'ancien rigime et la 
Revolution has treated the very same subject as Taine. But there 
is no kind of similarity between the methods of treatment followed 
by the two authors, although both occasionally arrive at the same 
conclusions. Taine cannot be denied the merit of being more original 
than most other modern authors. His style here is as brilliant and 
pithy as in any of his works. Tocqueville’s dry facts become in his 
hands living and real. In the arrangement of his material Taine is 
immeasurably superior to his famous predecessor, whom, however, be 
highly esteems and frequently quotes. In contradistinction to Tocque¬ 
ville, Taine divides his subject-matter into compact, well marked-off 
sections, thus securing an exactitude and clearness which afford great 
help to the reader. On the other hand, he is inferior to Tocqueville 
; in the point of discretion in the choice of citations and in loftiness of 
Reflection. He often loses freedom of vision in his attention 
to detail, and thus fails to command a large horizon and large 
fields of view. He forgets Michelet’s warning that the micro¬ 
scope may become a snare to the writer of history—< It is only too 
leasy to mistake low mosses and fungi for high woods, or insects 
Ijfor giants.’ 

J The author of the Originea de la France oontemporaim has bis 
gown Ariadne due through the labyrinth of controversy^on the ques¬ 
tion of the great Revolution. He holds that no nation can attain to 
m stable form of government if it entirely detaches itselffrom the 
■wst, neglects the problem set before it by history, founds a constitu- 
gp® upon theories, and in its experiments treats men as if they were 
P pawns on a chess-board. He says that modern France, instead of 
■sing governed acoording to its naturd requizments, has constantly 
mm. supplied with alien and artificial oonstitntkma 4 The coat is * 
■ Vq bpLr-ifo.flZ. F 
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the weight of bit evidence; the excessive multiplication of minute 
detaibH-however valuable they may be for bit puqwse^beecmec 
wearisome at last His study of cdginal souxces is here mom 
thorough, more careful, and more comprehensive than ever. His 
judgments betoken such practical wisdom and sound common sense 
as is rarely found in abstract thinkers like Taine—more especially in 
those who, like Taine, have never taken an active share in politics. 

It is almost impossible for one who has not lived in Fiance, and 
does not know what an enthusiastic veneration most Frenchmen— 
above all most French writers—cherish for the Revolution of 1789, 
to realise what courage it requires to raise one’s voice against it; and 
this is what Taine does. He dares to confess that he has arrived at 
the same conclusions as Burke; he dares, through many stout volumes, 
to give in his adhesion to Burke’s views on the great Revolution; he 
dares to pronounoe Burke’s Reflections , which Michelet called a 
* miserable piece of declamation,’ * a masterpiece and a prophecy.’ 
What daring! Who could have expected it from an author avowedly 
liberal, equally denounced by the reactionary party and the clericals ? 
Only one who has kept himself immaculate, who enjoys such a repu¬ 
tation for political impartiality, scientific accuracy, and literary con¬ 
scientiousness, only one who stands so absolutely independent as a 
man, a thinker, and an investigator as Taine doe9, can venture to 
permit himself such heresy without incurring grave suspicions on 
the part of liberally minded people. He is certainly no Le Maistre, 
but a man of the modern type, with a leaning to positivism, an open 
enemy of positive religions. 

And this man (remarks Karl Hillebrand) declares the great Revolution to he 
a group of historical facts, in which evil passion b , senseless notions, and purposeless 
actions far outweigh noble-mindedness, depth, and common sense. If up to this 
time modem men blamed the Revolution, it was only the Convention, whoso 
terrorism and enactments they painted in dark colours, in order to place the year 
1789 and the Constituent Assembly in a favourable light But now Taine comes 
forward, throws to the winds all that thouaands before him, and side by side with 
him, have maintained, and says, * 1 determined to institute my own researches, 
instead of consulting historians; 1 determined to obtain my information from un¬ 
prejudiced eye-witnesses, and I have come to the conviction that the chief calamity 
dates not from 1792 hut from 1789/ 

The results of his investigations are expressed more dearly in the 
following passage:— 

During the three years subsequent to the storming of the BsstiUe, Fiance offers 
ns ii singular spectacle; in the speeches of orators reign the purest hum ani ty, in 
the laws the fairest symmetry, hut in deeds the most savage roughness, in affairs 

the direst confusion. Surveyed from a distance rids system seems to be the triumph 
of philosophy; closely inspected, it unmasks itself as aCariovingian anarchy. 

He speaks of the street mob giving itself the airs of the ‘sovereign 
nation ’ with a contempt and in language which unoonsciously r emind 
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u* of ShakopW*.’* ‘ Corioluras.’ He compare. ‘ 1. peopk-roi ’ and 
its rule with llilton’. hdl-mon*tew:— 

BUcfc h ftood *i 
Fierce *s ten fnriee, terrible as keU 9 
And shook * dreadful dart; what seemed id* bead, 

• The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Hi short, fate shatters the ideal of his compatriots in the most 
cruel and reckless fashion, and does not leave the Revolution a leg 
to stand on. 

That Taine, despite his well-known antecedents, could come to 
such conclusions, can only be explained by what we may eali bis 
boundless impartiality. He is so free from bias, and forgets himself 
so completely in the handling of his subject, that many a reader, 
taking up La Revolution, without any previous acquaintance with 
his method imd his earlier writings, would take him for a Conserva¬ 
tive ; while there are some passages which, severed from the context, 
might mislead a superficial reader of reviews into the supposition 
that he was even a reactionary. In truth there can be no question here 
of tendency in one direction or another. Taine is, as he always has 
been, without political bias, but he is sufficiently free from prejudice 
to desire a good government for his country; and as his investigations 
have convinced him—not in accordance with his inclinations, but iu 
defiance of them—that France was ill governed under the Revolution, 
he makes no secret of his conviction. He quite sees how desirable it 
was that the miserable state of things under the ancien rSgime should 
be improved to the advantage of the people, but he fails to see this 
desirable improvement in the changes introduced in 1789; be even 
considers that they made things worse. He looks upon the eontrat 
social as a very beautiful ideal, but sees the impossibility of its being 
carried out in practical life, so long as men remain what they always 
have been and still are. He proves himself through the whole course 
of his attack upon the constitution of 1791 to be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with human nature. To say that Taine wrote against the 
Revolution in order to ensure his election to the Academy—-as was 
suggested by his recently deceased ‘ friend ’ and schoolfellow, About— 
is nonsense. Taine’s impartiality and love of truth are evident and 
indubitable to everyone who is familiar with his literary character on 
one side, and on the other with the later literature of the Revolution. 
The truth lies in the following words of Taine: * JPai traed le portrait 
[of revolutionary France] sans me prdoceuper de mes ddbats presents; 
j f ar dcrit oomme si j’avais eu pour sujet les revolutions de Florence 
on d’A&btaas. Oed est de l’histoire, rien de pins. 1 This may probably 
prove unsatisfactory to some one-sided French Chauvinists. But the 
mubiamed foreigner—however radical histendencies—is not obliged 
to take umbrage at it, and he must be allowed to rejoice that there 
are histoiians who dell with their subject is the anatomist with his. 
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sneh historians are infallible—nor do we endorse T&ine’s condu- 
dons as to theFrench Bev<dotioiH-4iit at feast they are worthy of 
ioaoxe TeWpect than the fanatical sot, or thoae who overcharge their 
colouring.. 

Taine insists on justice above all and in all things, and it is all 
the same to him whether it is violated towards the people 6i the 
*ing, towards one rank or party or another* This standpoint is 
certainly a noble, a truly liberal one, and hence it is that be* the 
free-thinker, enters the lists for the clergy and the Church, for the 
king and the nobility, wherever injustice is dealt out to any of these 
powers. In the first volume he sets forth the encroachments of the 
higher classes and the sufferings of the people. Why should he be 
forbidden in the second to describe the encroachments of the people 
and the injuries inflicted on the upper classes? Dbubtless his 
speculations will be distasteful to theorists, and politicians will 
oondemn him for having no political views on points which usually 
call forth party strife; doubtless he refuses to allow either to monarchs 
or to philosophers the right to rule despotically, to model the world 
according to their respective fancies, and his impartiality may be 
censured as lukewarmness by partisans, but it is precisely for these 
very reasons that his book will awaken the interest and secure the 
confidence of unprejudiced readers. 

A definitive judgment must be deferred till the whole completed 
work lies before us. The concluding volume may be expected in the 
year 1887; it will treat of i Post-revolutionary France’— i.e. the 
various changes which have befallen Taine’s fatherland during the 
present century. 


IV. 


While discussing Taine’s works individually, we have taken occa¬ 
sion to explain his critical method; let us now attempt a general 
survey of this method as running through them all. 

When we invite a critic to pass judgment on a book, a picture, 
an author, a nation, a school of painting, a style of architecture, a 
national literature—what course will he pursue ? He will either 
compare the object submitted to his criticism with a pattern of the 
same nature held to be standard or classical, and pronounce it to be 
good, very good, bad, very bad, second rate, Ac., according as it 
approaches the pattern or diverges from it more or less. Or else he 
will estimate the worth of the object to be appraised according to 
the personal impression which it has made on him— i.e, he will only 
consult his own approval or disapproval. In the former case he is 
in danger of blaming, in the latter of praising, extravagantly* Now 
arise the questions how the person of the critic is to be kept apart 
from bis decisions, whether there is a third mode of criticism, and 



meat,feite»d of MgBiding it as anopinkn or a vis*.: : in Aort,can 
criticism be made an exact science with atolute and iacontro vertible 
conclusions ? One would suppose, considering what human nature 
is, that an application of thecritical faculty in a uniformly 
Tmeohanioal manner* without any regard to the individual feelings of 
the critic, was; an impossibility* But Taiue thinks otherwise. He • 
not only believes that this apparently incredible feat can be per¬ 
formed, but even thinks that the results of criticism may be asoer- 
tain as those of a mathematical problem. And bow is this mighty 
end to be attained ? 411 we have to do—suppose that it is an author 
who is the subject of criticism—after having read through his works, 
is to draw up three groups of questions: 

(а) Where was the man bom? Who were his parents and 
ancestors ? What were the root ideas of his race ? 

(б) Under what conditions and circumstances was he educated ? 
What position did he hold in society ? To what influences was he 
exposed ? How did the spirit of the age affect him ? 

(c) What were the peculiarities and tendencies of his time, and 
how did they manifest themselves ? 

Having obtained certainty on all these points (as if that were so 
easy!) we shall find the faculti mattresse of the intellect of the 
author, the fundamental quality which underlies his c&pahilities and 
gives them their peculiar direction, and which, therefore, supplies the 
key for & definitive adjudication of his merits. 

Let us take for example Milton’s Paradise Lost. Addisoai a 
critic coming under the first category of those mentioned above, 
compares Milton’s verse with the requirements of Aristotle, and 
finds that it so answers to them, that this epic is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Macaulay, a critic of the other category, 
does not undertake an exact or detailed criticism; he gives glowing 
praise to the richness of the imagery, the diction, and versification; 
he is enchanted with the poem, and his judgment is in unison with 
the favourable impression which it has made on him. And now, 
how does Taine proceed ? After having by the application of his 
method answered his three test-questions—‘Race, period of time, 
surrounding circumstances ’—and having thenoe deduced that Milton’s 
facultS mattresse is c the sense of the sublime,’ he seeks to prove by 
examples how this quality finds expression in his life and works. 
Milton is compared with Shakespeare as a poet; the difference 
between the two is said to be that Shakespeare is the poet of 
impulse* Milton of reason. Then Taine goes on to point out, as a 
consequence of this assumed fact, that Milton’s prose writings and 
minor poems are admirable, whereas the Paradise Lost is a ‘sublime 
but incomplete ■ poem, a series of reasonings alternating with bean** 
tiful lmages. Theleading personages, who were to bear the stamp of 
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tbsir own individuality, are said to be im p*rsw Ofeo s of oontem- 
jKttnries ; Ged and the first human pair amtanafimned into orthodox 
petarns. The genius of the poet, he says, stands out only when ha 
describes monsters and landscapes, or speaks through the mouthof 
Satan in the tone of a stem republican* If we took closely into the 
quartioo* we shall find Taine’s modeofcritkism quite aa subjective 
as Macaulay’s. Only the latter confmea his criticum to be •sub¬ 
jective, whereas Taine bolds bis to be objective, which, however, it is 
only in the sense of * impartial,’ and not in the sense of 1 unprejudiced’ 
or of ‘ scientifically incontrovertible.* 

Were Taine’s method really perfect, objective, and infallible, 
it would necessarily yield the same results in the hands of others 
as in his own; as in the case of the exact sciences, all difference 
of opinion would be at an end. But in reality another, armed 
with Taine’s capability of analysis, bis keen critical faculty, bis 
comprehensive knowledge, and his charming and effective style, 
might with the veiy same method consistently obtain quite opposite 
results. Taine frequently delights to compare himself to the anato¬ 
mist wielding the scalpel, to the botanist, or the zoologist But in 
the first place these men of science, when they institute their re¬ 
searches, lay aside all human passions, personal predilections, national 
prejudices, and individual feelings, whereas the critic who can divest 
himself of all these things in pronouncing judgment is not yet born, 
and is not likely ever to be born, so long as men remain only human. 
And, secondly, the anatomist, the zoologist, the botanist can actually 
m^ke good what he demonstrates in concrete form, for he has the 
objects bodily before him, while the critic who has to deal with 
abstract conceptions—such as beauty, goodness, Ac.—can only con¬ 
jecture or surmise, as conceptions are almost always open to various 
interpretations. Taine’s critical method is then not a science, his 
conclusions are not proofs, they are, on the contrary, often fallacious. 
Nevertheless his process has, as we have already remarked, the advan¬ 
tage of enhancing the reliability of criticism by continuous grouping 
of facts and constant endeavour to obtain certainty. 

On the other hand, this virtue is apt to degenerate into a fault. 
The effort to prove too much frequently misleads Taine to wander 
into false paths. He eagerly sweeps along all that serves his purposes, 
and thus not infrequently falls into self-contradiction. It happens 
sometimes that he brings forward the same evidence to confirm one 
assertion, at another time a quite opposite one. By high-sounding 
generalisations be magnifies phenomena and occurrences, which appear 
to anyone else quite harmless or unimportant, into weighty and por¬ 
tentous records. He ascribes much too great and wide-reaching an 
influence to his three forces or‘surrounding circumstances.* However 
much, as everyone most admit, this influence of race, of sphere, and 
of the spirit of the age may operate on the life and the activity of 
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the man, we cannot go so ft* as to assume that it alone mouldy 
individuality. If so, how does it happen that brewers and deters 
can be so unlike one another ? Taine is too inductive by half. He 
appears to set about Ms reading with all his preconceived theories 
and foregone conclusions mustered before him, and to note all that 
seems to him to confirm them, while he ignores all that tells against 
then*. But this is the direct opposite of objectivity, which can only 
be approached by the deductive process. 

But however far we may be from finding ourselves on the whole 
in harmony with Taine the philosopher, or rather the anatomist, we 
must adjudge the highest praise to Taine the writer, the artist. In 
the former capacity he is, as Zola aptly remarks, a 4 thought-mathe¬ 
matician,’ a systematician, a slave to the consistent application of 
his own theories; and the reading of his works often conveys the im¬ 
pression that we are attending the lectures of a professor of geometry. 
This side of his nature is the result of his erudition, it is not the 
side from which we can fairly judge our author. The real Taine 
muBt be sought in the other direction—in his style, his pictures, his 
descriptions, his narrations. The merits which he unfolds here are 
his own, and are not due to study. Tbe poet Taine, the man of flesh 
and blood, is far preferable to the cold mechanician Taine. Stripped 
of the ‘ method,’ his writings would be all the more beautiful; indeed, 
this method would play but a miserable part in the hands of a less 
skilful and gifted writer; it is only Taine’s style that holds it above 
water. In this clear, trenchant, vivid, glowing, luxuriant style stands 
revealed, as Zola says in Mes Haines, ‘ the prodigality and love fit 
splendour which characterise a fine gentleman.’ This style is de¬ 
liberately unequal and unpolished, in order to produce the more 
powerful effect. We see that nothing is undesigned, that the author 
has his pen well in hand. It possesses all the glow and inspiration 
of fancy, though fettered by a 4 method ’ which directly tends to the 
suppression of fancy. His highly finished diction always accommo¬ 
dates itself to the subject under discussion. Apart from the too 
frequent heaping up of epithets and metaphors d la Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan, we are as much surprised by their 
suitability as by the ease with which they flow from his pen. This 
is attributable in great measure to the amount of reading, in which 
he rivals Macaulay, and the assimilatory power of his memory, akin 
to that of Buckle. His method is mechanical, analytical; his literary 
individuality, on the other hand, synthetic in its character, Karl 
HiUefarasd says veiy gracefully in his Profiles —* In Taira philosophy 
is only the frame in which the . . . always lifelike pictures of times 
and men are set. It is a pity that in the artist’s eyes the frame is 
more important than the picture, that the latter seems to exist only 
for the sake of the frame.’ It is no exaggeration to call Taine an 
artist in style. 

Lsofold Katschwu 
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THE ANIMALS OF NEW GUINEA . 


I* wo consider Australia as a continent, New Guinea, or Papua as it is 
better to call it, is the largest island in the world. It lies outstretched 
across the northern frontier of Australia, between 130° and 150° 
East longitude, and reaches from ne&r the Equator to about 13° 
South latitude. By recent computations it is estimated to contain 
an area of about 306,000 square miles—that is, as much as England and 
France put together. In striking contrast to the parched-up plains of 
Australia, New Guinea is traversed throughout by ranges of lofty 
mountains, whence flowing and abundant rivers And their way into the 
surrounding ocean. It is consequently oovered by a luxuriant vegetation; 
and although large districts are low and swampy, there can be no doubt 
that the uplands will eventually be found to supply large areas of 
fertile land suitable for European colonisation. 

For reasons that I shall presently enter upon, Papua is of special 
interest to the naturalist, and, more than one fourth of its vast area 
having now definitely passed under the sovereignty of Great Britain, a 
sketch of its fauna, so far as this is known to us, will probably he 
the more acceptable to English readers. Before, however, I enter 
upon a discussion of the animals of New Guinea, I propose to give a 
short account of the principal scientific expeditions whereby our present 
knowledge of its fauna has been obtained. 

The period and merit of the actual discovery of New Guinea are, 
like many other events of the same nature, a matter of dispute between 
the earlier Portuguese and Spanish navigators. 1 But the first naturalist 
who has given us any particulars as to its fauna is undoubtedly 
Sonnerat, 2 a Frenchman. It is, however, doubtful, to say the least, 
whether Sonnerat ever himself landed on the mainland of New 
Guinea, and it is even affirmed that he advanced only as far as the 
Papuan island of Guebe, or the adjoining island of Waigion. Here 
he may have Obtained from native traders the skins of the Paradise 
birds and other undoubtedly Papuan species, which he subsequently 
figured and described in bis Voyage a la NonvMe Quvnie. 

Passing by Carteret and Bougainville, who in 1767 and 1768 
touched at certain points on the north coast, we come to our 

1 Antonio de Abreu in 1611, and Alvaro de Saavedra is 1528. 

2 Voyage h la Noutclle Guinea 2 voli. Paris, 1776. 
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c o u ntr yman Forrest, who, so far as me knew, was tbe firri discoverer 
Joa 1774 rf the afterwards celebrated ‘ Havre Dorey 9 in the bay of 
Geelvink, -so called after the Dutch ship {‘Geelvink ’*= Yellow-finch ’) 
.by which it was first entered. At Havre Dorey in*1824, scientific 
naturalists of the present epoeh first put their feet on Papuan soil. 
JVom the 26th of July to the 9th of August of that year, the French 
disodvery-ship < La Coquille ’ remained at anchor at this weU-known * 
harbour in the bay of Geelvink. The celebrated naturalist, Lewou, 
was attached to the expedition, with his companion Garnet* During 
their twelve days’ stay examples of many new Papuan animals were 
procured j and afterwards described in their joint work on theZoology 
of the voyage of the ‘ Coquille.’ • M. Lesson’s other works* his 
Traite and Manuel dVrnithologie and Histoire dee Foradmers, like* 
wise contain many interesting notices arising from observations made 
od this occasion. 

Three years later, in 1827, a second French discovery-ship, the 
‘Astrolabe,’ under the command of Dumont d’Urville, passed another 
twelve days in the same place* The additional animals obtained 
on this occasion were afterwards described and figured in the Zoology 
of the voyage of the ‘ Astrolabe.’ 4 

The next event to be recorded in the scientific history of Papua 
sprang from the energy of a different people. A few months after the 
visit of the ‘ Astrolabe * to Havre Dorey, in the beginning of 1828, 
the Government of the Netherlands sent the corvette ‘Triton ’ and 
schooner ‘ Iris ’ from Batavia to found a permanent settlement on the 
coast of New Guinea. The expedition had on board a royal com¬ 
missioner and several other members of the scientific expedition 
which was then engaged in the exploration of the Dutch posbessums 
in the East Indies. They first traversed the Douiga Strait on the 
southern coast, and, thence returning northwards, discovered in the 
district called Lobo what they describe as a deep and spacious bay, 
shut in by elevated land, and of a picturesque aspect. Here they 
constructed a fort, and, on the 24th of August 1828, took formal pos¬ 
session of the whole coast with the usual solemnities in the name of 
the King of the Netherlands. The bay was named ‘ Triton’s Bay,’ 
and the strait leading to it ‘ Iris Strait,’ to commemorate the names 
of the two vessels. After several years’ occupation * Fort Dubus ’ was 
evacuated (about 1835) ou account of the unhealthiness of the 
locality, and is now said to be in ruins. Bat the two naturalists, 
Macklot and Miiller, were by no means idle during their stay, and it 
was to their energy that the National Museum of Leyden is mainly 

• Vtfft auUvr d*Mmde t ev&mtfpar erdreduJM fttrto emitted** MqstU 
is Off Zoologie, par MM. Leason et danot Farit, 1826. 

4 ftpW* rf* dfamverUs de VAttroMe, mkmtt per ordre du AM j*nds*t Jet 
mmtm . 1828-29, tone It eo mn e n d ment de Jf. Ahimont d'Urville. Zoologie, par 
MM. Qaoy ®t Qaimtrd. Parity 1836. 
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iadebtedfbr a splendid series of Ptjman afciraals which remained 
formany yean unrivalled in Europe. It is much to be regretted 
that to complete account has ever boeu given of the discoveries of 
Macklot and Muller. In the magnificent work in which the labours 
of the Royal Scientific Commission were reported, 5 it is stated that 
examples of 119 species of birds were obtained in New Guinea, but 
. no complete list is added of them, though several important mono¬ 
graphs axe given on various groups of Papuan animals, and many 
new species are shortly described in footnotes attached to the Ethno¬ 
graphical volume of the series. 

In 1839 again a French discovery-ship touched at Triton's Bay 
and other spots on the south-west coast of New Guinea. This was 
the 6 Astrolabe,’ under her former commander M. Dumont d’Urville, 
on her way to the Antarctic Beas. Messrs. Hombron and Jacquinot, 
the naturalists of this celebrated expedition, commonly known as the 
‘ Voyage au Pole Sud,’ made on this occasion several additions to our 
knowledge of Papuan animals, which were described in the subse¬ 
quently published account of the Zoology of the voyage. 0 

In 1842 H.M.S. * Fly,’under the command of Cap tain Blackwood, 
made a survey of about 140 miles of the southern coast of New 
Guinea bordering on Torres Straits, and discovered the mouths of the 
0 Fly ’ river afterwards ascended by D* Albertis. The well-known natu¬ 
ralist Jukes was on board the * Fly,’ 7 and made considerable collections 
in natural history, which were deposited in the British Museum. 

The * Fly ’ was succeeded in Torres Straits by the still more im¬ 
portant surveying expedition of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ under Captain 
Owen Stanley, which left England in 1846. During this expedition, 
which lasted until Captain Stanley’s death at Sydney in 1850, the 
‘ 0wen Stanley ’ range of mountains, several of the summits of which 
exceed 10,000 feet in altitude, was discovered, and the heights of the 
more important peaks were determined. John Macgiilivray was the 
naturalist, and wrote the subsequently issued narrative of the expedi¬ 
tion.® The collections were sent to the British Museum. 

We now come to 1858, in which year, on the 11th of April, our 
well-known countryman, Mr. A. R. Wallace, was landed by a Dutch 
trading vessel at Havre Dorey 9 for a three months’ sojourn in this 
famous spot Mr. Wallace, however, emphatically asserts that Havre 
Dorey is ‘not a good collecting station for the naturalist.’ The 

• Verkmdtlingen over do Xatuvrlghe Geeehiodenie der Nederlandeche overzceeehe 
Bczittingcn, $c. 3 nitgegeven door C. J. Temminck. Leyden, 1889-1844. 

• Voyage au Pdle Sud at dant I'OcSauie tur tee Corvette$ VAetrolabe et la Zelee, 
soue lecommandment de M. Dumont d'Urville. Zoologie. Paris, 1819-53. 

» See Ills Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of HM.8. Fly, 2 vole. London, 
1847. 

• Narrative of the Voyage of JIM.S. Mattleenake, 4 - 0 . By John Macgiilivray 
2 vols. London, 1852. 

• 8m Mr. Wallace’. Malay Archipelago (London, 1869), vol. 1L oh. xxxir. 
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ground i* low and swampy* birds and butterflies are scarce, and even 
inferior objects of scientific interest are pot too abundant, Mr. 
Wallace sums up i bis experiences at Havre Dorey in the following 
ptegmuiifssM^:^ '/•' 

On the SSndofJuly the aehooner* Hester Helen* *' arrived, and five days after¬ 
wards we bade adieu to Doiey, without much regret, for in no place which I have 
visited haveleucpuntered more privation* and annoyance*. Continual rain, con¬ 
tinual aickness, little wholesome food, with a plague of ants and flies, surpassing 
anything 1 had before met with, required all a naturalist’s ardour to encounter; 
and when they were uncompensated by great success in collecting, became all the 
more insupportable. This long-thought-of and much-desired voyage to New Guinea 
had realised none of my expectations. Instead of being far better than the Aru 
Islands, it was in almost everything much worse. Instead of producing several of 
the rarer Paradise birds, I had not even seen one of them, and had not obtained one 
superlatively fine bird or insect. I cannot deny, however, that Dorey was very 
rich in ants. One small black kind was excessively abundant Almost every 
shrub and tree was more or less infested with it, and it* large papery nests were 
everywhere to be seen. They immediately took possession of my house, building 
a large nest in the roof, and forming papery tunnels down almost every post They 
swqymed on my table as I was at work setting out my insects, carrying them off 
from under my very nose, and even tearing them from the cards an which they 
were gummed, if 1 left them for an instant. They crawled continually over my 
hands and face, got into my hair, and roamed at will over my whole body, not 
producing much inconvenience till they began to bite, which they would do on 
meeting with any obstruction to their passage, and with a sharpness which made 
me jump again and rush off to undress and turn out t he offender. They visited my 
bed also, so that night brought do relief from their persecutions; and I verily 
believe that during my three aud a half months' residence at Dorey I was never for 
a single hour free from them. They were not nearly so voracious as many other 
kinds, but their numbers aud ubiquity rendered it necessary to be constantly on 
guard against them. 

The flies thst troubled me most were a large kind of blue-bottle or blow-fly. 
These settled in swarms on my birdskins when first put out to dry, filling their 
plumage with masses of eggs, which, if neglected, the next day produced maggots. 
They would get under the wings or under the body where it rested on the drying- 
board, sometimes actually raising it up half an inch by the mass of eggs deposited 
in a few hours; and every egg was so firmly glued to the fibres of the feathers as 
to make it a work of much time and patience to get them off without injuring the 
bird. In no other locality have I ever been troubled with such a plague as tin* , 

We shall, however, see that subsequent explorers, who were able to 
penetrate further into the interior, give by no means so unfavourable 
an account of this district. 

Dr. H, A* Bernstein, a well-known German naturalist, visited New 
Guinea in 1863 and the following year, and collected for the Leyden 
Museum on the north coast and in the islands adjoining the western 
extremity. 10 Dr. Bernstein died at B&tanta in 1865. 

C. H. B. von Rosenberg, who succeeded Bernstein, was long in 
the service of the Government of the Netherlands, and besides minor 
excunfoni to New Guinea made a prolonged exploration of the bay 

* 6e* SPydMkrtft v. /nd. Tool-, Zwtib, *» TW*Mfamdf } vote, xiv, and xvii. (1864 
and tteS), 
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A few years later two travellers from another European nation, 
trhick had not previously interested itself in the exploration of this 
distant land, appeared on the scene, and achieved undoubted sugcew. 
Signor L. M. d'Albertis, of Genoa, left Italy in 1872, in company with 
the distinguished traveller and botanist, Dr. Beooari. In the Mowing 
year, after visiting several points cm the southern and western coasts 
of New Guinea, the travellers finally fixed their quartersat the village 
of Andai, situated a little inland from Havre Dorey. Hence in 
November 1872 D’Albertis succeeded in ascending the slopes of 
Mount Arfak, which rises above the low-lying shore to a height, it is 
said, of some 10,000 feet. D’Albertis’s furthest point was the village 
of Hatam, about 3,500 feet above the sea-level, and in the midst of 
the forests inhabited by the finest and rarest Birds of Paradise. On 
the 9th at September 1872, the very day after his arrival at Hatam, 
D’Albertis succeeded in shooting specimens of both the Shielded and 
Six-shafted Birds of Paradise, and shortly afterwards obtained examples 
of a new and,beautiful species, remarkable for its curved bill, which 
was subsequently named, after its discoverer, Drepanomis Albertm, 
besides many other zoological novelties of all kinds. 

Three years subsequently Mount Arfak was again ascended to a 
height of 6,700 feet by Dr. Beccari, and upon this occasion again 
large collections in zoology and botany 18 were made, and the singular 
playing places made by the Gardener Bower-bird ( Ambiyomis 
inomata) 18 were discovered and described. 

Signor d*Albertis returned to Europe in 1874, but left again at 
the close of the same year with the intention of exploring the 
southern portion of New Guinea. In March of the following year 
he settled in Yule Island, on the southern shore of the south-western 
peninsula, and resided there some six months, making large collec¬ 
tions in natural history, but not succeeding in reaching even to the 
foot of the range of lofty mountains which towered above him. 

Signor d’Albertis afterwards made three successive voyages up 
the Fly River, the first in the mission steamer * Elian Gow&n,’ and 
the two others in the * Neva,* a small steam launch lent to him by 
the Governor of New South Wales. In the second of these voyages 
(ia 1876) D*Albertis penetrated far into the centre of the great 

11 JMstochtm uaar de QeeltinltbacA op Niew~GMnea iii de jaren 1869 en 1870, 
door C. B. H. von Rosenberg. The Hague, 1875. 

’* Dr. Becoari’s Malesia (Genoa, 1877-84), published in fascicules, contains an 
account of his principal botanical discoveries. 

11 See Gould’s Birds ttf New Guinea, pt. ii., fat a figure of this remarkable bird 
and its playing place. 
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' he named, i« m Yictof Emmatti^ Mo^t&iDg, after 

the then rrigning King of Italy.* 4 ./ .'■ . • 

While these exj^tiOTi were prooeedii^ in the iwutb, another 
livelier from Europe was again attacking the Dorthern peninsula of 
New guinea. 

In March 1873 Dr, A. B. Meyer) new director of the Museum of 
Dresden) who was at that time travelling in the East Indies* arrived 
at Dewey and spent some months at that station and at other points 
in the bay of Geelvink and its various islands. Dr. Meyer, according 
to his own narrative, 15 succeeded in crossing the mainland of New 
Guinea from the shores of the bay of Geelvink, over a mountain chain 
of some 2,000 feet in altitude, to the head of McCluer Iulet on the 
west coast—a feat previously unaccomplished. Dr. Meyer also made 
large collections of natural history, and added much to our know¬ 
ledge of the Papuan fauna. 

Beturaing to the southern coast, we find that Captain 'Moresby’s 
surveys of the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea in 1873 and 
1874 in HJd.8. 4 Basilisk ’ added vastly to our knowledge of the correct 
outline of this peninsula. Captain Moresby showed that the extreme 
point of New Guinea in this direction terminates in a huge fork, the 
lower prong of which ends in an archipelago of islands. Between 
these new islands and the projection formed by the northern penin¬ 
sula lies a magnificent sheet of water forty-five miles long, which 
Captain Moresby named Milne Bay, 16 while the new and convenient 
passage thus discovered round the south-eastern extremity of New 
Guinea is designated 4 China Straits,’ Dr. Comrie, the medical 
officer of the ‘Basilisk’ under Captain Moresby, made considerable 
zoological collections, amongst which were a new Paradise-bird and 
other novelties. 17 

In February 1875, the ‘ Challenger’ passed along the northern 
coast of New Guinea and made an attempt to visit Humboldt’s Bay, 
which waa frustrated by the hostility of the natives, so that very few 
specimens of natural history were obtained. 11 But Humboldt’s Bay 
had been previously visited successfully by the Dutch on more than 
one occasion. 

Beginning in 1875, numerous expeditions were sent out from 

11 For a fall aooount of D'Albertis’s various expeditions see Sm Quint *: what J 
did and wUt I mow. By L. M. d’Albertis. 2 vols. London. 1880. 

44 8s* * Hr. Meyer’s Expedition to New Guinea,* iWrtt tre, vol. ix. p. 77. 

** 8*» JMtomrtttmd Survey* im 29m Quinta and the Island*, 

By Captain J. Moresby, R.N. London, 1878. 

w See article * on the birds collected by Dr, Comrie, 1 by P. L, Solater, P* & A 
1878, p, 408. 

SeeJfrmtf*#* tftke Voyage qftk* Challenger, vol. i. p. 681 (1886). 
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Sydney to tl« Torres Strait* sad the soatbera psm tMw to Sew 
Guinea. 

Tbe most noticeable of these? Mmss e pi oBiifi c poiatofriew,*!* that 
<*f Mr. William Macieay in the ‘ Cbeva#* in 1875. Mr* Macieay took 
with him two other naturalists, Mr, Masters and Mr. Brarier, and 
two well-known Sydney collectors,Messrs. Spalding and Pettard, and 
was absent five months. Large collections were made in .every 
branch of zoology, and the results have been published in the Journal 
of the Linnean Society of New South Wales. 19 of which society Mr. 
Macieay is the president. This part of New Guinea has been also for 
some time a field of missionary enterprise. In 1871 a mission was 
first established at Damley Island in Torres Straits, and brandies were 
^v^ouently sent out to Redscar Bay and Port Moresby. In 1874 
^ Mounfcey. W. G. Lawes, who has made valuable collections in several 
fc'jmS&nehes of natural history, took oharge of the last-named station. 
Missions have been likewise established as far west as the mouths of 
the Fly River, and at various other intermediate points. By the aid 
of the missionaries several energetic collectors from Sydney have 
obtained access to the interior of this part of the island, and have 
thrown considerable light on its fauna and flora. Amongst these I 
may spedally mention the names of Dr. James (who was killed by 
the natives at Hall Sound in 1876), Mr. Bro&dbent, Mr. Goldie, and 
Mr. Huntstein. The collections of birds thus formed have been 
described partly by Mr. R. B. Sharpe in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society of London, and partly by Mr. E. P. Ramsay and other natu¬ 
ralists in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales. 

But we must not close the list of scientific explorers of New 
Guinea without alluding to the name of the intrepid Russian 
traveller, Nicholaieff Miklucho-Maclay, who has made three or four 
expeditions to different portions of the coast in search of anthropo¬ 
logical information. Mr. Miklucho-Maclay’s first point was on the 
north-eastern coast, near Astrolabe Bay, or what is now called the 
‘ Maclay Coast/ where he resided alone amongst the natives for 
fifteen months. In 1873 he visited the south-western coast of New 
Guinea at a place called Papua-Koviay, situated somewhere near 
Triton's Bay, and again stayed among the natives for several months. 
In 1876 Maclay returned to the north-eastern coast and made a 
second stay of seventeen months amongst his former Mends. Besides 
these long visits, two other shorter excursions were made by this 
energetic traveller to New Guinea* It is a great pity that no con¬ 
nected account of his travels has as yet been published. 

Finally, a few words may be said about the recent annexation of a 
large slice of New Guinea to the British Empire. In April 1883 Mr. 
H. M. Chester, the police magistrate on Thursday Island in Torres 

* 8«e Aw*. Unn. Soe. N, 8, Wale*, rot L> 36; for a general aoeonnt of the 
expedition, and that and succeeding volumes for other papers. 
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Australiancolonies, on the 6th of Novemberl684a^ British protec* 
torate*was proclaimed over the southern coast of New Guinea by the 
commodore of the Australian Station, nod shortly afterwardsMajor- 
General (afterwards Sir Peter) Scawtdiley was appointed special 
Commissioner for the Government of the new Protectorate. At the 
close of the last year the German Government took similar steps on 
the northern coast of this portion of New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands, Dr. Otto Finsch, the well-known naturalist (who was ^ 
well acquainted with this part of the world from his previous travL , 
having been previously sent out by the Imperial Government as 
special adviser on this subject After much discuarion between the 
English and German Governments, the difficulty as to the limits of 
the rival protectorates was finally settled by the division of New 
Guinea west of 141° East longitude into two nearly equal portions, 
of which the southern half was assigned to England, the northern 
half to Germany. Germany, we are told, has already named her 
newly acquired territory on the mainland ‘King William’s Land,’ 
and the adjacent islands the * Bismarck Islands.’ I am not aware 
that any name has yet been assigned by our Government to the por¬ 
tion left to us by Prince Bismarck’s politeness. But I venture to 
suggest that *Torresia’ would be a much better name for the newly 
acquired protectorate, bordered as it is on its southern frontier by 
Torres Straits, than any such term as ‘ British New Guinea.' 

Before discussing the results as to the zoology of New Guinea to 
be arrived at from the information amassed by the explorers above 
spoken of, and others which I have not had occasion to specify, let us 
consider for a few minutes the general conformation of New Guinea. 
It is an elongated piece of land stretching from north-west to south¬ 
east through some twenty degrees of longitude. There can be little 
doubt that a continuous chain of mountains, of varying altitudes 
from 16,000 to 2,000 feet, traverses the interior throughout. In 
the northern peninsula these are known as the ( Arfak mountains,’ 
and rise, it is said, to a height of 10,000 feet, though I am not 
aware that this estimate is founded upon anything but guess-work. 
These mountains have been partly ascended by D’Albertis and 
Beocari, as already mentioned. Further south at the head of 
McCluert Inlet the range is stated to have been crossed by Dr. 
Meyer at a height of about 2,000 feet We then come to the southern 
point of the great hay of Geelvink, where a series of altitudes along 
the ‘CharlesLouis range* have been apfMtmmatelyasoartained by the 
Dutch. According to their reports the highest of these are covered 
Von. XJL— No. 113. G * 
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the ‘Victor Emmanuel range.’ Thisis Bg&iD, nod©mbt, «ffitiimous 
intk the Owen Stanley range which traverses the south-eastern 
pwiiinrala, and <>f which Mouiit Oaw Stanley (13,200 feet) is, so fisr 
as fr yet known, the highest summit* 

Besides this principal chain several other ranges of mountains 
occur in NewGuiaea* The whole northern coast from Point d’Urville 
to Huon <M h bordered by mountains of . considerable altitude, 
which have been called the 6 Cyclops * range at their western end, and 
the ‘ Fimsterre■* mountains, said to be about 10,000 feet in altitude, 
and * Bawlnuen ’ range, above Huon Gulf. In the peninsula of Onin 
are also mountains at the back of Triton’s Bay, but we Uhte as yet 
received but few particulars about them. 

The principal river-basins of New Guinea, so far as they are known 
to us, are those of the < Fly,’ the ‘ Ambemo,’ and the * Wa-Samson.’ 
The Fly River, which seems to drain the main mass of southern New 
Guinea, rises no doubt in the Victor Emmanuel mountains, which, as 
already mentioned, D’Albertis sighted and named when be ascended 
the Fly River in 1876. 

The Ambemo or Mamberan river probably rises on the northern 
dopes of the same range, and drains the country lying between that 
and the north coast range, flowing into the sea by many mouths at 
the eastern end of the great bay of Geelvink. Of the importance of 
this river and of the magnitude of its outfall we may form some idea 
from the facts ascertained by the officers of the ‘ Challenger ’ when 
they traversed the ocean off Point d'Urville in 1875. 

On the 22nd of February of that year, when about seventy miles 
off land, the specific gravity of the surface water was found to be 
lower than usual, and the ship was surrounded by large quantities of 
drift wood, so that the propeller had to be stopped lest it should be 
fouled. Amongst the logs around them were many whole uprooted 
trees, one of which was two feet in diameter. Other objects showing 
the force of the freshwater current were midribs of prims, stems of 
large cane-grasses, fruits and seeds of trees, of which the surface scum 
was so full that they could be scooped up in quantities with a fine 
net. These phenomena, ohservedat seventy miles distant from the 
shore, leave no possible doubt as to the magnitude of the current of 
the Ambemo River. 

The third principal river of NewGninea is the Wa-Samson, which 
rises probably on the western slopes of Mount Arfak, and, after 
draining the greater part of the Onin Peninsula, runs into the saa at 
Dampier Straits, at the norih^westem eriramity of the island. The 
Wa-Samson was visited by Dr. Beccari in 1875, After exploring the 
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under a kind of natural tunnel before it reaches the sea. 

* I/mg as the list of scientific explorers of New Guinea, as above 
given^ may seem to be, we cannot suppose that anything like a 
thorough knowledge of its zoology has been as yet acquired. But 
sufficient information has been attained to enable an outline to be 
given of the principal group* of animals that inhabit this strange 
country. > 

As regards the mammals of New Guinea, on which subject our 
best authority is an article by Dr. Peters and the Marquis Doris, 
published in the Annals of the Museo Oivico of Genoa for 1880, 2 * 
the total number of this class of animals as yet ascertained to oecnr 
in New Guinea is about fifty-three, as will be been by the following 
table:— 


Mammals of Papua. 


Ungulates (Pig).. 1 

Bata: 

Fruit-hats • 6 

Insectivorous.13 

-■ 10 

Bodents: 

Mut (Cosmopolitan) ....... 5 

Uromys (Peculiar).4 

Afydromys (Australian). 1 

- 10 

Marsupials: 

Dosyures.. • 6 

Bandicoots.3 

Pholangers.7 

Kangaroos.5 

... 21 

Monotremes. _2 

63 


In Now Guinea it is at once manifest that all the higher and 
specially developed groups of mammals are altogether absent. As in 
Australia, the main mammal population consists of Bats, Bodents, 
and Marsupials. Of the great group of Ungulates, which in most 
parts of the world supply such abundant and nutritious food to man¬ 
kind, only one single representative occurs in New Guinea. Thk is 
the pig, which, although certainly also met with in a wild state in New 
Guinea, is a semi-domestic animal among the natives, and may very 
ptofaWy bavebeen introduced by mankind from the great islands of 

" * JtonaM&mdoae dot Xoamifexi raooolti da C. Boocari, L. M. dAlberts e 
A. ABraqfcnell* KuovaOtdnoa propriament* detta/ Aim. Mut. Ci r. di Genova, xvi. 
im> 6W-707, pt«. v-avifi. 
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known to Itefad^ous. A bumS! dog is also, according %&ib 9 % 
Macleay,kept inadom©«tic sU^bythoattiTefimBoatbem New Guinea. 

Of thelirtir. dkwfc■ to 

have ciaoiiii^^ 1» jhw'Gtel^ «MP wbidi belong to the insecti¬ 

vorous division of the group, wMa mi are font-bats. Bats, however, 
it xD^loe remarked, are nearlj ocNniotopolitazi, and baveaready,mean8 
of migration by flight from one land to another. The presence of 
bats, therefore, does not enable us to draw any very definite conclu¬ 
sions as to the general character of a founa. 

The Bodenta of New Guinea hitherto reoognised are about ten in 
number. Five of these belong to the cosmopolitan genus Jfu*; four 
to an allied genus, Uromys, peculiar to Papua and the adjoining 
islands ; wh|kt a single Eydromys, a genus allied to the mice, but 
hitherto only known in Australia, has been recently met with in New 
Guinea. 

We now come to the Marsupial order, so well known to us as the 
prevalent form of mammal life in Australia, where it is represented 
by five differently organised groups, which constitute so many natural 
families. Of these five families, four, as will be seen by our table, are 
also met with in New Guinea. The Carnivorous Dasyures, or c Native 
Cats,’ as they are called by our colonists in Australia, have at least 
five representatives in New Guinea, two of which belong to the typi- 
cal genus Dasyurm and the others to Phascologcde, or one of its sub¬ 
genera. The Bandicoots of Australia are represented by three species 
in New Guinea, and the Phalangers by seven. The Kangaroos, so 
well known as one of the most marked features of animal life in 
Australia, are represented in New Guinea by two different types. 
The terrestrial genus Macropus, so highly developed in Australia, and 
to which all the largest and finest species of ‘ Boomers * and ‘ Walla¬ 
roos ’ are referable, is also found in New Guinea, together with several 
members of an allied genus (Doroopsis) which is peculiar to Papua 
and its islands. But besides these, one of the characteristic features 
of the fauna of New Guinea is the existence of a form of kangaroo 
specially modified for arboreal life. It might have been thought that 
of all known terrestrial mammals, a kangaroo would be one of the least 
likely to adopt such a mode of existence. But just as in South 
America Gallinaceous birds, which ordinarily inhabit the ground, 
have so far altered their habits as to live in the highest trees of the 
forest, as, in the contrary direction, certain woodpeckers in the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres are found to live entirely on the ground, and never to 
climb a tree, so in the forest-clad hills of New Guinea kangaroos have 
fa the course of long ages become habituated todesertthe earth 
and to live in trees. Two veiy distinct species of tree-kangaroo 
( Dsndrolagua ) are found in the forests of New Guinea. It has 
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Another strong link to connect Nbir Guinea witii Australia has 
been forged by the discovery in the Arfek Mountains of New Guinea 
of ft gi^mtio representative of the order Monotremata, the lowest of 
alTexisting mammals, which are devoid of teeth andlay eggs like a 
bird. Until lately the Echidna and the Duckbill of Auetralia weze the 
sole known forms of this peculiar group, and were believed to be 
entirely restricted to the Australian continent. But among the 
spoils from Mount AHak obtained by Mr. Bruijn and his energetic 
hunters in 1876 were some bones of an animal that were subse¬ 
quently proved to belong to a larger form of the Australian Echidna, 
recognisable not only by its great sise, but by having only three 
tom on its fore limbs. Besides this a slightly modified form of the 
smaller Australian Echidna is also met with in the south of New 
Guinea,** so that two Monotremes properly appertain to the Papuan 
fauna, although no traces of the still more extraordinary Duckbill 
(Omitkorkynohus) have as yet been met with outside the area at 
Australia. 

The beauty and variety of the birds of New Guinea have greatly 
attracted the attention of travellers, and many of the explorers of its 
forests have devoted their energies specially to collecting specimens 
of this class. It has consequently come to pass that the birds of New 
Guinea are much better known to us than the mammals. Moreover, 
Count Salvadori's excellent monograph of the birds of Papua and the 
Moluccas ** is one of the best ornithological works of recent days, 
and contains, it is hardly necessary to say, a complete account of 
all that was known of the birds of New Guinea up to the period 
of its completion. The subjoined table shows the numbers 
of species of each of the nine orders to which Count Salvador! 
assigns the 1,028 birds hitherto met with in Papua and the 
Moluccas. 


TabU of Birds of Papua and the Moluccas, 


1. Aocipitree . 

. . . . 64 

3. PntUci . . . 

. . . . 102 

8. Picarue 

. . . . 118 

4b Paawrea 

. . * . . eoi 

6. Oohunbn . 

. . . . 108 

6. Gallio* . 

. . . . 20 

7. GkmUatoraa . , 

• . • • 70 

a _ 

a iwsDm . 

. ... 41 


8. fltmthhmsa ■ . « 8 

Total . . . . . . 1^28 


» ataoowmd t>7 Norwewrimn Xk«tan0ist wdkOM ttmeia 

bmttuv S#e JPJUL 1884, p. $87. 

« Midm mtmtsataZamesi, Thom* J»X& 1888, p. 888. 

* Brtttftri, OmitoUfU dsttm PapmsU sdsUe MeUeehe. S vols. ito. Torino, 
1880-88. 
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'"^Rili' i$» ***&; As specially characteristic of the Papuan A vifimna 
| gwnt Black Cockatoo its 

emHmous bUl, the dwarf Leaf P (Nasiterma) wttji tbeir curious 
spiny tails, and the extraordiimry^ with its naked head fad 

bank plumage. BruBh-tongued Lodes of the meat brilliant bolours 
almuttd,and are especially characteristic of the Papuan Avifhuna, 
akhoogh by no means restricted to it. Count Salvadori includes no 
less than ibriy speck* of this group in his work. The Picarian order in 
New Guinea is composed mainly of Cuckoos and Kingfisher*, both of 
wHck gttrajM are well represented. There is but a single Homhill and 
a angle Bee-eater. On the other hand it should be remarked that, 
as in Australia, woodpeckers are altogether absent. We now eome to 
the great array of Passeres, of which no less than 501 species are in¬ 
cluded in Count Salvadori’s work. Amongst these Flycatchers, 
Caterpillar-eaters, and Shrikes play ail important part, as might have 
been expected where insect life is so abundant. The Honey-eaters 
(Mefaphagidat), a group specially characteristic of Australia, are like¬ 
wise highly developed in New Guinea; Count Salvadori enumerates 
eighty-nine species. But the greatest glory of the Papuan Avifauna is 
the family of Paradise-birds. These are, in fact, a group of crows, in 
which the male sex is decked out in the most gaudy and varied 
plumage, and extraordinary ornamental feathers of the most remark¬ 
able forms are developed from different parts of the body. Taking 
tiie group of Paradise-birds as understood by Count Salvadori, that is 
to include the Bower-birds, we find about forty species attributed to 
Papua and the Moluccas, and one or two brilliant additions have been 
made to the group sinoe Count Salvadori’s work was finished. 94 It 
is certain from the investigations of recent observers that some of the 
most brilliant kinds of Paradise-birds are confined to the more 
elevated mountains, and one of the reasons for predicating a con¬ 
tinuous range of high land between Mount Arfak in the north 
and the Owen Stanleys in the south is that some of the Birds 
of Paradise previously only known to exist in the highlands of 
the Onin P enin su l a have been lately obtained on the Owen Stanley 
Benge. 

Hie order of Pigeons ( ColtmJbas) which succeeds the Passeres in 
Count Salvadori’s volumes is likewise highly developed in New 
Guinea. Count Salvadori assigns no less than 108 species to Papua 
mid the Moluccas, of which about half belong to the fruit-pigeons 
(PtUopua and Carpopkaga), and are of the most gorgeous and varied 
plumage. ,• 

** A recent letter from Dr. Finsch inform* me of the disown?, high on the Owen 
Stealqjr **W. of a fine new fern of frmdMApd in which the prevailing alow is 
Mu*. This Is quite a new tint among the JRsnMiCaM. 
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of Megapodes in his work. These birds have huge feet and l en gthen 
toes which adapt them lor an exclusively tenestiMKfe J ; 3fcty are 
remarkable for depositing their eggs in enormous mounds formed of 
vegetable matter, sand or earth, and leaving them to be hatched out 
(Kke those of tortoises and eroeodiles) without incubation by either 
parent. 

To the last constituentdivision of the Papuan Avifauna, called 
by Count Salradori‘Struthiones,’ spedal attention must be given. 
The Cassowaries form one of the most important and characieristie 
dements of the Papuan Avifauna. In New Guinea itself at least 
three different species have been met with; the other six recognised 
by Count Salvadori are distributed over the adjacent islands, whilst 
a tenth species of the genus is an inhabitant of the northern portion 
-of Queensland. The Cassowaries, together with the Emu of Australia, 
form a most distinct group of the• Ratite ’ sub-class of birds, quite 
different from the Ostriches of Africa and the Rheas of America, and 
entirely confined to the great Australian region. The Cassowaries 
and Paradise-birds may be appropriately selected as two of the 
leading ornithic types qf the Papuan sub-region. 

Before leaving the subject of the birds of New Guinea mention 
should be made of the splendid series of iUustrations of the 
Avifauna of New Guinea and the adjacent islands contained in 
Gould’s Birds of New Guinea . 85 This fine work commenced by the 
late Mr. Gould is now being continued by Mr. R. B. Sharpe, and has 
already reached its nineteenth number, supplying lifelike pictures of 
upwards of 200 species. 

The Reptiles of New Guinea, although presenting many features 
of interest, need not detain us so long as the birds: the beat account 
of them is that given by the late Dr. Peters and Marquis Dona 
in their catalogue of the specimens of this group collected by the 
traveUers Beocari, D*Albertis and Bnujn.* From this we estimate 
that the known reptiles of New Guinea are already upwards of sixty 
in number, whilst it is certain that many more remain to be dis¬ 
covered. 

The following table gives a summary of tte prindpd^ 
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Crocodiles seem to be fortunately rare on the coasts of New 
Guinea, and but one species has yet been recorded from the northern 
shores* though it is highly probable that a second may exist on the 
MHithern Acres adjacent to Australia. Of Tortoises also, exclusive of 
the Marine Turtles* only one species seems to have been yet discovered. 
The Lixards hitherto recognised have been referred to about forty species, 
and belong mostly to groups likewise prevalent in Australia. Finally, 
of serpents about twenty-one species are now known to oocur in New 
Guinea, of which six belong to the venomous, and fifteen to the non- 
venomous group of the order. When we consider the serpents of New 
Guinea more in detail, we shall be again struck with the resemblances 
which they present to the herpetology of Australia. Amongst the 
Boas, for example, we find in New Guinea nearly allied representatives 
of the Carpet-snake ( Morelia ) of Australia. Again, like Australia, 
New Guinea is entirely free from the true venomous serpents with 
perforated poison-fangs, the six venomous snakes hitherto met with 
within its area being all referable to Elapine genera with grooved 
poiftn teeth, which are also prevalent in Australia. It is thus evident 
that: an examination of the reptiles of New Guinea induces conclu¬ 
sions like those derived from a study of its mammals and birds, that 
the fauna of New Guinea is essentially of the same type as that of 


rpo£^ only of about twelve speeies of the taiUem division, 
which contains our well-known toads, frogs, and tree-frogs. One of 
ftaie maybe noticed as constituting avwypeculiar Papuan type 
(XxHOBimcHtrs); of the remainder, the majority are of marked 
Austral many of the species are peculiar. 
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a dieringniahod ichthyologist of Holland, has published many memoirs 
on Papuan ichthyology in variousDutch periodioak. ,T And Mr. 
William Msdeay, of Sydney, who, ac already mcnticBaod, carried out a 
special scientific expedition to Toms Strait* and NwwGuinea in the. 
* Chevert’ in 1875, made on this occasion, and subsequently, through 
his collectors, a considerable collection of fishes, and has oontribnted 
a series of articles on them tothePrwss&ngwof the Iionean Soeiety 
of New South Wales. 

The Land-Mollusks of New Guinea were likewise diHgentlyeol- 
looted during the 4 Cheverfc Expedition, 1 and the results published by 
Mr. John Brazier, of Sydney, in the same journal, whilst in Europe 
Signor Tapparone^Canefri has examined the collection of Land-Shells 
made by M. Raffray on the northern coast.** Signor Tapparone-Qsnefri 
has also recently issued an elaborate and important memoir on the 
Land-Mollusks of New Guinea and its adjoining islands, 19 which takes 
up a whole part of the Annals of the Museo Civico of Genoa. 

But, without descending further into the scale of animal life, I 
think that what has been above stated is quite sufficient to enable 
us to arrive at very reliable results concerning the general fades of 
the fauna of New Guinea. 

Taking, first of all, the mammals as our guide, we observe that 
the leading feature of the Papuan Mammal-fauna consists in the 
almost entire absence of all the more highly organised forms of 
mammal life, and the prevalence of marsupials. This is likewise the 
case in Australia. 

Again, in New Guinea the very low and abnormal forms of mammal- 
life called 4 Monotremes ’ occur. This is another clear proof of the 
intimate connection of New Guinea with Australia. 

Passing on to the birds, it will be found that a study of tho 
Papuan elements of this class will lead to exactly the same conclusion. 
The prevalence of lories, kingfishers, honey-eaters, fruit-pigeons, and 
megapodes is only paralleled in Australia, which also, like New Guinea, 
has no woodpeckers. At the same time there is A strong element of 
individuality in the Papuan Avifaima exhibited in the following three 
ways. (1) By the large number of species in New Guinea, which, 
although belonging to Australian genera, are themselves peculiar to 
Papua, (t) By the existence in New Guinea of such ftanilieji as the 
Paradise-bird* and Cassowaries, which, although feebly represented in 

* fee get of Mm papenin Mr. B. C. Bfe’s £2*%**** tfNm Mm* p. 990. 

* ¥. Briber visited Bam Doiey cod Axabethakl fa 1877, having hew tent out 
oae eciw t l C o afarion by the Freaoh Viahter <A Pabtte Iaatnwtion, Bee his repot 

Mgr. p.S8^ Me, 1S7S* 

* "Share Mnineolftgfaa drila KrevaOslaea e dehe ieoie adiaoeati. Parte I: 
MothMcMe eifim e ri iii. t Amu Mm. flfa rfi flci—, totxtx. 
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Ib lfoir Gaiaetbeiottgs essentially to the Australian region of 
theworkFs surface, 

2. New Guinea has nevertheless certain types peculiar to itself or 
feebly rejMr^ 

3. NewGuinea has also a slight but appreciable oriental element 
initsliuna, 

It foBows that New Guinea and the adjacent islands may be don- 
flidered as constituting a particular subdivision of the primary 
Australian Region, characterised by the possession of certain special 
fa*hs, and a slight mixture of oriental elements, which may be appro¬ 
priately called the« Papuan Sub-region.’ 


* Such as Bwxn*, Eupetes, and Gnumla. 


P. L. SCLATKR. 




REVISION OF 


THE RIME, 


Tib honourable and arduous task undertaken by the Old Testament 
Sermon • Company ’ has been long in band—necessarily so, it may 
be, partly from the often minute and difficult character of the work, 
but more perhaps from the number of persons engaged upon it. 
For although * in the multitude of counsellors ’there is sometimes 
4 safety,’ there is also very often too much of hindrance, through 
differences of opinion and frequent discussions leading to nothing, 
or to worse. The work, however, has been completed at last; and in 
one respect it is more fortunate than its predecessor of the New 
Testament. It has been received with something more of welcome, 
or at least with fewer hard words, than were often dealt to the latter. 
This indeed is a point on which it may as yet be premature to speak 
positively. It is true that no such vehement onslaught has been 
hitherto made upon the new text as that which, from different sides, 
awaited the companion work. But this may be only because the 
attack is not yet ready to deliver. Even a Dean or a Baronet 
who may be eager for the fight, however much at home he may 
be in the Greek Testament, may deem it expedient to take 
time to prepare his weapons for the less familiar field of Hebrew 
criticism. This knotty point will no doubt be speedily settled. Mean¬ 
while, and failing objections of a weightier kind than have yet 
appeared, the ordinary reader may be satisfied that the Revised Version, 
as now before us, is really deserving of the moderate amount of praise 
which has thus far been bestowed upon it, although it is by no 
means all that it might have been. 1 

The reader's first impressions as to the general character of the 
result must, we apprehend, be wholly favourable. Yet, to those who 
are able to look below the surface, such impressions wiU hardly fail 
td be some what disturbed by a UtUe continuous examination. This, 
with the utmost respect for the Revisers, whose 
eiRsd&ve wisdom ought certainly to outweigh the judgment of any 
single individuaL Nevertheless, truth Jm been found to lie even 

•• 1 li Jijfcopw to mention that the present paper was written Wore the publication 
o* tfee artiole on the sabjeot in a reoent Quarterly Meviem. That article, as wm to 
is tamely bostOs to the new ▼melon: bet its peartier Mann is such ar 
csmiw rn deprive ft af valet as a critical Jedgmant 
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k this* advanced in thepresent pep* ko«^ with aU due Bubmi«km 
—and It will' no doubt be received, bytfcose who may favour it with 

1h^ it is worth. 

However thkmay be, it ra allowable to point out that a large 
proportion of the changes contained in the revised pages were amply 
■wtten of comrfle, and could not have been mimed by any competent 
band. In no small degree they have, in substance, been antieipated 
by previous revisers of whom the world has heard but little. A great 
merit of the Revision is that it has usually left unspoiled the style 
and rhythm of the venerable Authorised. There are indeed inBtanoes 
to the contrary,wkich the reader may find in familiar passages in the 
Psalms ftr example, but such cases are not numerous any more than 
are those in which change may be said to have been made for mere 
cha^tigYaake, Too many instances, however, occur in which a dose 
adherence to the Hebrew idiom has injured the English, and even 
left the sense obscure; and places are also met with in which archaic 
or obsolete words have been retained—words which, in accordance 
with American suggestions, had better have been allowed quietly to 
drop into disuse. 

On such points as these, much has been written by others, and it 
is not requisite here to enter into details respecting them. Making 
dne aUowanoe for such instances, it remains substantially true that 
the revised text as a whole, not only reads well, but also forms 
tor those who read it a more faithful representative of the ori¬ 
ginal than that which has hitherto commonly been in their hands. 
The faults of the Bevised largely consist of faults retained from the 
Authorised, in regard to these it is no worse than the Authorised, 
while in innumerable cases it is better, as of course it ought to be. 

One who judges thus should not forget to allow something for the 
difficulties under which the Revisers may be said to have worked. In 
this remark we refer to the Buies prescribed to them by Convocation 
as well as to the regard which, avowedly or not, had naturally to be 
paid to the received theologies of the day. What more precisely is 
intended by these observations will be seen as we proceed—and, in 
the first place, may be noticed several of the points to which attention 
is especially invited by the Revisers in their Preface. 

(1) The Hebrew Text adopted as the basis of the Revision is, we 
are told, the Masoretie; the text, that is, which was in the keeping of 
the Rabbins of the early Christian centuries, and which had been 
handed down to them (as the term Masoretie implies) from still 
etttte? ages. This text of the original, carefully preserved and no 
don& ^ from time to time, where thought defective, was at 
length in the sixteenth century committed to the press, and since that 
time Mi existed in a tolerably fixed and unvaried form. We may be 
reasonably certain that, allowing tor accidental and unimportant 
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mgiudforthe letter has obanataHaed Hafamr oagyute and commen- 
tatw to ill agec. Hance tiw numlt, that a ramarkatble - aifaniitj 
fans through »fl. existing texts of the Hebrew, hath muuueript and 
printed, attesting the care with which the books have been kept—the. 
Rabbins even painfully counting, as they did, paragraphs and words 
and even letters* Hence too it is that no ciitical scholar would now 
think of correcting the Hebrew at all extensively, so asto bring it into 
agreement either with the Septuagint or with any other textual autbo- 
rity—such, for example, as the Greek of Vendee, or the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

The ordinary, received, or Masoretic text, then, as found in the 
printed editions, was used by the Revisers as the basis of their work. 
Only, as they inform us, ‘ in some few instances of extreme difficulty ’ 
they have adopted a reading on the authority of the ancient versions, 
recording in the margin this departure from their standard. In other 
instances, variations possessed of a certain probability have been 
placed in the margin, and the reader will often find that these are 
not without interest, though but rarely of any substantial importance. 

In thus adhering to a definite form of text already established, 
the Revisers would find their work much simplified, as compared 
with the laborious task which the Greek revisers undertook, of form¬ 
ing (virtually) a new text for themselves. In truth no other course 
was open to the 0. T. Company. The materials for the formation of 
a new Hebrew text hardly exist, at least in any available form; or, 
again, so far as they exist, they would, if applied, scarcely, yield 
results worth the labour that would be required for utilising them. 
Any one may see this, who will compare the collection of Hebrew 
readings formed long ago, with wonderful pains and industry, by 
Kennicott, or the much more recent small collection by Dr. S. 
Davidson. Some Hebrew manuscripts of much earlier date than any 
previously known are stated to have been recently brought to light 
in Egypt. We are not aware that these have as yet been carefully 
examined, or whether even these oldest of Hebrew manuscripts are 
likely to afford new readings of any importance. The recent and 
important * Masorah * of Dr. Ginsburg ought not to be overlooked in 
this connection, although the writer has had no opportunity of con- 
sultingit. 

(2) The Revisers proceed to say bow they have home in mind the 
duty not to make a new translation, but only to revise cue already in 
ca$R^^ bold the position of a classic in the language for 

more than two centuries. No doubt it was well to keep this carefully 
in opinions will differ ae to whether the Rule may not 

have bean at times too strictly and even unwarrantably adhered to. 
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gmaLnoCehas not been added, as to lara to 

thermder a# to the imoflgtaiaty attending the words. For example, 
i* tie aal * son,' in Psalm iL 12; iiwlaed, the margin state? 
.that ‘ some ancient versions render Jkegf hold of (or .Bedews) snafrue* 
tton, ether» Fc?r«Jiip in j^rifyVbut it does not state that the 
i*aderi^‘son ’ is altogether doubtful, or more than doabifoL Hie 
Hebrew word foir in the sense of son is an Aramaic word of late use* 
Itoccuramthe Chaldee of Ezra and Daniel, but only in one place in 
the Hebrew books, namely Proverbs red. 2, where it may be taken 
as indioative of the comparatively late composition of this part of 
that boot On the other band, the word (that is, the consonants br) 
omm several times in the older Hebrew in the sense of dear, jrnrs; 
as iaPsalmxxiv.4, ‘ pure of heart.’ It may be used in Psalm iL 12, 
tlla eiveiiil sense of purely, that b 9 sincerely, or with reverence. 
The meaning therefore may be, Kiss, pay the homage expressed by 
Uping the garment of Jehovah’s anointed king, purely, sincerely* 
with the reverence due. Against the rendering ‘the son,’is the 
eondugive objection that the original has no Article, which, with such 
a signification, could not have been absent Hence the rendering 
f eon’ is inadmissible, or at best extremely doubtful, and this ought 
at any sate to have been noted. But then this Psalm is usually con¬ 
sidered a Messianic Psalm, and very probably it is thought by most 
readers to refer to Christ, and taken to be a very definite and par¬ 
ticular prophecy of Him that was to be Son in the later Christian 
sense. Nothing can be more ingenious, or more fallacious, than 
these dogmatic interpretations often are; and it must be added, 
there are too many of them, even in this revised Old Testament. 

Another such case, and one which has probably been determined 
under a similar influence, may be found in Genesis xlix. 10 , 4 until 
Shiloh come.’ Here either the first or the second margin is far more 
probable than the words kept in the text. The words should read 
therefore, * until he come to Shiloh,’ or else, * until that which is his 
shall come.’ If^ however, the rendering given is to stand, and if 
Shilohdenotes the Messiah, how strange that the word is never used 
again throughout the Bible; and that there is nowhere in the New 
Testament* with all its references to the Old, any allusion to this 
verse as a prophecy of Christ. Moreover, the prediction, if it be one, 
is untrue, and was falsified by the whole later course of 

JefMM The sceptre and the nder’s staff Rad passed from 
Jis^ geiimtions or centuries before the birth of Jesus of Nasareth; 
so that foam every point ofviewthe iet^ing which has been allowed 
toshiaadwa^and is, ina d m i s si b le. 

A third case of this kind may be &usd in Proverbs vtfi.22, ‘ The 
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if in Gen. xiv. 19, and a* in more than one aneiaut orientri text 
Bub then, lei it be observed, the Authorised awreepondsto the- 
theological idea of which Dr. Iiddon has made so much in his second 
BamptonLeeture* to the effect thstthe personified Wisdotn of Prov. 
wifi, is identical with the-Logos of the fourth Gospel;—that the 
personified Wisdom of Proverbs was therefore a kind of anticipation 
of that future personage in whom the Logos (in its origin,it Should 
be remembered, a conception not of Christianity, but of Greek 
philosophy) was to become incarnate $-+*a anticipation, again, which 
was unfaaownand unheard of until some of the ancient Fathers began 
to speculate about it, long after it oould have been of any evidential 
use as a prophetic anticipation applicable to Christ I Tbis idea, 
basolww and extravagant as it is, would no doubt find many defenders 
«t the present day; and it may possibly have been the real, though 
unavowed, reason for the retention of the word ‘possessed.’ We 
would not for a moment suggest any intentional deviation from 
the straight path of exact translation; but clearly a strong bias was 
likely to arise from such ideas and to sway the mind occupied with 
them, almost witboutits own knowledge. While this is true, it is also 
to be admitted that instances occur in which the meaning 4 possessed’ 
is found. It is adopted by the Revised (without much sense and 
against the parallelism) in Psalm cxxxix. 13, and elsewhere. Still it 
is not difficult to understand that where a meaning usually deemed 
heretical comes into a sort of competition with one of the opposite 
kind, the latter, in the Jerusalem Chamber, will be most likely to be 
preferred. Accordingly, the Revision retains ( possessed,’ while 
* formed ’ is consigned to the margin, and the full meaning produced, 
created, expressed by the Septuagint as well as by the Targum and 
the Syriac, is altogether ignored. The margin, however, affords at 
feast some hint of the true state of the case, and for this the reader 
should not be ungrateful. Instanoes like Gen. xxxvii. S, *ooat of 
many eoteurs,’ are rather different from the foregoing, but equally 
imjustxfiride. 

The Rule imposed by Con vocation requiring a two-thirds majority 
for altering the Authorised manifestly tended to p rese rve old render¬ 
ings, evenagainst the judgment of very derided majorities of the 
wi*fe* body. A vote of 7 to 4, orlltofi, or 15 to 8, louM, with 
•ooh a rufe, have no force. The rule was thrwi, in effect, an ingenious 
device of conservative obstruction, tending and perhaps designed to 
gfeo the translators of 1611 a great advantage over the more ample 
knowledge and fees dogmatie spirit#the tdneteen&'ceiktury. From 
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<S) The next subject of importance to which the Pra&oe call* 
•tenti<m ia tiw **y in which the word denoting theSamsriName Its 

: Hebrew won), that is to say, which, as found in 

the Maaofefcic text, has given origin to the English form Jmovaf. 

; Inroferen^ this important word, the following pertioulaw shcald 
be kept in view. 

TheJews from very ancient time*,probably long before the Christian 
era, have refrained from uttering the divine name. Nor is that name 
now pronounced in the synagogue reading of the Hebrew scriptures. 
The consequence is that the true pronunciation of this word has long 
been lost, andis probably now irrecoverable. In the printed Bibles 
the os^sud JnvH is pointed, that is to say, vocalised, so as to be pro¬ 
nounced adonai (Lord), and in the synagogue reading the same word 
adonai is read instead of it (with some exceptions in which the word 
Gop is substituted, and on which we need not dwell). What the origin, 
the pronunciation, or the meaning of the name Jhvh may have been, 
can now only be matter of speculation, and the subject need not here 
occupy much of our attention. We are told by great authorities that 
the word should be vocalised as Jahve (Yahve), or J&hveh, and that it 
signifies in effect the Giver of Life; more literally, He that causeth to 
live. A slightly different account would explain it as simply expressive 
of 'existence, as though it meant. He that exists, the Self-existent One, or 
the Eternal, as rendered by the Jewish translator Benisch. This ex¬ 
planation is closely related to yet another, which is perhaps only an old 
Babbinical fiincy• It detects in the form Jehovah an abbreviation for the 
future and past tenses as well as the present participle of the Hebrew 
verbof existence. According to this the meaning would again be, The 
Eternal, He who was, who is and who shall be. This is almost too 
ingenious; but it is not without support, as in Revelation L 4, 
where the strongly Hebraising writer gives in Greek a designation of 
the Almighty which closely corresponds to this last stated derivation 
of Jhvh. Support for the same view has been found in an inscription 
on the temple of Isis, quoted by Gesenius from Plutarch, which may 
be Englished, * I am that which was and is and shall be.’ The most 
recent discussion of the subject may be seen in the works mentioned 
below.* 

Leaving these uncertain points, we have next to notice a fact on 
which there is no doubt or question whatever. The ancient transla¬ 
tors of the Septuagint, about 220 B.C., following the sentiment and 
usage of their people, refrained from translating, as no doubt they 
refrained from uttering, the sacred name. They had the word Jhvh 
indeed in their Hebrew manuscripts ; but, not attempting any trails- 

* Eebr#w Wordt and Synonym, P&rt I By Rev. Edward G. King, B.D. 1884. 
pomp. Prof. Drivei 1 * Essay on the Tetragrammaton, in Stadia Bibik* 1868. 
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lation of It* they too &1Ibo^dk 

theyrendered in their Greek vemon by the Ghreek (Lord). 

Thus Kt^/wor came by a kind of iweidtooi to fUBd ia Uie Septaiagint 
as the repreaeatativeof the sacred and tmuttoctbk Jl^ 
a translationof it (for it was never translated, any morethaait was 
evgr uttered), but simply a* its substitnteor representative. Hence 
agaifr from the Septuagint version in which this first occurred, the 
word Lord (Dominus) came into the Latin, mid from this again into 
nearly all modern versions, and more particularly into the Authorised 
English of 1611. To this must now be added the Revised Version of 
1885. 

The Revisers observe, ‘ It has been thought advisable in regard 
to the word ‘ Jehovah ’ to follow the usage of the Authorised Version 
and not to insert it uniformly in place of ‘Loan ’ or ‘ God,’ which, 
when printed in small capitals, represent the words substituted by 
Jewish custom for the ineffable Name, according to the vowel points 
by which it is distinguished.’ This statement is certainly surprising 
and was hardly to be expected from a revising Company of oar day— 
except indeed under the constraining influence of long-descended 
theological prepossessions. For let the reader further observe and 
weigh the following considerations: the word Jhvh, whatever may have 
been its lost pronunciation, is a proper name . Probably no one who 
knows anything about it would think of disputing this. It is every* 
where used as a proper name, quite as truly so as the words Moses, 
Abraham, Isaiah, or any other of the numerous personal names of the 
Old Testament. Now, Christian revisers may be supposed to be free 
from the excessive reverence of the Jews, ancient or modem, in 
regard to this sacred word. Why, therefore, should they not express 
it as what it really is, a proper name ? The only reason that can be 
suggested is this—that we do not know how it was pronounced. But 
are we therefore at liberty to alter it entirely, to deprive it of its 
character of a personal name, and in effect banish it from our English 
Bible ? They who would take this course should remember that we 
do not know how the names Moses, Abraham, Isaiah, and a hundred 
others were pronounced; any more than we know how the name Jhvh 
was pronounced. Yet no translator or reviser either, whether under 
the influence of Convocation or not, would think of representing these 
names by a totally different set of words, words altogether different 
freon their originals both in sound and in etymological sense. 

It follows from all this that the true representative of the Tetra- 
grammaton is the name itself, whether the form preferred be Jahveh, 
or the venerable and euphonious Jihovak. It is at least to behoped 
that the barbarous-looking Yahveh or Yahweh will not become a 
permanent word of the language. The fhrmjehovah may in reality 
bh net far from the ancient aound of the word, though formed §p- 
patently by the mere adaptation of the voealisation of adonai, and 
: JCX.——No. 113. H 
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MKli^ improbable in the supposition that the common foim as 
mmrite&g ^ jbo looieat sound ,iwMtem 
tmdttienally from p»*Christ^ 

and by them transmitted to their successors with the vowel* of octonai. 
At any rate the farm Jehovah has ju# the same right tor ho used,** 
the representative of the unutterable name, as the wordMosescw nay 
dfhernameof Hebrew history to be retained as the designation 
cif the' to whom it is given. The exact pronunciation of these 
personal names ifl no more known than is that of «Jehovah,’ but yet 
no one hesitates to employ them as they stand. 

In the reoent translation of the Hebrew Scriptures by Mr. Samuel 
^ Jehovah is everywhere consistently employed. This 
isdonewifchexcellent effect; for the word is itself one of expressive 
: form and sound, and is in no way unworthy to stand 

atj the representative of the Name of Names. 

The Bevisers must therefore be held to have acted arbitrarily in 
their treatment of this word; and we are left to the conjecture that 
here again reasons of the theological kind have had more to do with this 
adherence to the term ‘ Lord/ than they would themselves care to 
admit. The following considerations will illustrate this conclusion. 
The Kvptos of the Septuagint, the representative in that version of the 
tuitranslated Jhvh, is also perpetually recurring in the Christian 
scriptures. And is not this, some will ask, most significant? Does 
itnotsuggest, adumbrate, foretell, anticipate, even though with 
singular obscurity, the mysterious fact of the identity of the Person 
denoted by the word Kvptos in the two Testaments?—thus showing 
prophetically the real nature of Him to whom the Christian Church 
owes its existence and has given the name of Lord ? Against this 
ingenious theory there is the fatal objection before alluded to, 
namely, that the idea of the supposed identity was unknown and 
never thought of until the ingenuity of the Church Fathers had 
begun to speculate about the Logos, long after the date when the 
coincidence might have been useful as a proof of anything. Yet the 
theory is one which is by no means out of favour with English 
theologians of a certain school. It may be found in the writings 
even of eminent preachers and scholars like Dr. Liddon and Professor 
Kennedy of Cambridge. The latter, in his Christmas Day sermon 
(1882) before the University, expressly makes use of this argument, 
quite easily assuming that the Lord of the Old Testament must needs 
be the Lord of the New. Nevertheless, this old fancy of the Fathers, 
though advanced anew by these eminent scdm]ais, is aboUt as ground- 
leas as other ingenious things to hornet with in the same ancient 
T^stm^their sfc s to nca t s for instance about de mo n i acal possessions 
and their Cendant marvels. 

m this word in the Old Testament wfll 
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ren^ son» madam of the somewhat laB^pai way in which the .. 

Mme places 

arei^dfwitt^ H ia jdtiiers by -Ami word ‘Ghost 9 ; Ibis too in 

tM* own principle ofunifonnity of rendering, so 
ver7 : ffc£U^^ small and unimpertaot caies. According 

tc^thfs in itself very proper principle the same Greekword, wherever 
the bouse and context admit, should always be readered by thesame . 
English* Sat why, then, was not this done in so weighty ft case as 
this of the word wvsvpa ? —wlfy, except that to bate applied it con¬ 
sistently would have been to leave a great word of the Greeds out of 
the New Testament ?—end that would have been heresy indeed. 
Accordingly the rendering 4 Ghost* must be retained, at whatever 
sacrifice of consistency, and even though so excellent a word an 
4 Spirit* with its depth and richness of signification could so easily 
and so rightly have been substituted for it—this, too, in every case 
without a single exception. 

Before taking leave of this subjectit may be well to notice the way 
in which the Revisers have sometimes dealt with the word adcnaL 
Strictly and properly, the form is ‘ my lord,’ or 4 my master *; a term 
of deference and respect used of and to a superior, like Kvpio» fre¬ 
quently in the New Testament So it is in the case of Abraham’s 
servant speaking of his master, Gen. xxiv. 12, 27. In some cases, 
however, the word has been given by the Revision as 4 the Lord ’ 
(Gen. xviii. 27, 30, 32; Ps. ii. 4; compare Ps. cx. 1, 5), as if it were 
the word Jehovah, only not in small capitals. The consequence is 
that, whereas Abraham speaking to Jehovah addresses him in the 
familiar form of 4 my lord ’ (just as he might have done with any 
human personage), the Revision makes it appear (or rather follows 
the Authorised, iu leaving it to appear) as if the higher title 4 the 
Lord,’ with its religious associations, were employed by Abraham in 
this familiar conversation with Jehovah. The meaning 4 my lord,’ is 
properly adopted by the Revision in Gen. xviii. 3, xix. 19; but here, 
as if with the purpose of going as far from the exact meaning as 
possible, a margin has been added, ‘Or, 0 Lord* Why has this in¬ 
accurate margin been added ? The Hebrew word does not mean 4 0 
Lord,* but simply 4 my lord,’ or, at most, 4 0 my lord,* as in numerous 
oases throughout the Hebrew Scriptures* Have we merely an over* 
right in this margin ; or is it a result of the same tendency to make 
the Old Testament correspond aa much as possible to ideas of the 
popular theology of our day ? 

The propoeal has been made by an ovewsealous person, and made 
We believe to <he Revisi<mists, to print ail w^eatim and pronouns in 
immediate ^ tito Divine^aamewith initial Capitals, in 

themneuer of theSermens and other Compositions of a oertaia 
' lto ' l !ffTl ' itotifti Af vkaniftflwtiM HsDpffi v tBa n&toamfcto mo dernise 
tfc*mate it (peak ttokngoaga ®f iiect has not 

h2 
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tobceed«d 9 and probablyit wasnofc even entertained lay tho 
Revision Company.' But some of thefeete ewnmented upon ia the 
foregoing pages exbibit too much of the dogmatic spirit which 
dlctJ^ this prop«al. 

(i) In regard to the difficult word fi&eoJ, rendered in the Authorised 
hy ‘grave, ’ ‘ pit,’ or * hell,’ the mode of proceeding appears to be en 
• the whole not injudicious. The word is very probably a prefer nfine, 
like the Greek Hades, denoting the u^er-world, or abode of the souls 
of the dead. * Under* world ’ is scarcely admissible as an English word; 
otherwise, it might have been used a* the equivalent of Sheol. 
‘Grave,’ and *pit 9 are either of them too insignificant to stand as its 
sole representative. * Hell,’ considering the ideas commonly asso¬ 
ciated with the term, is decidedly wrong, but the Revisers have left it 
in one passage, in which the context, as they think, sufficiently sug¬ 
gests and guards the signification intended. But this may be doubted, 
and with ignorant or unthoughtful readers, such as we have in Sunday 
Schools as well as in congregations, the popular meaning of the word 
is pretty sure to be understood. Would it not then have been better, 
in Isaiah xiv., to have rendered ‘ The world beneath is moved for 
thee,’ with ‘ Sbeol ’ in the margin ? The Revision would thus have been 
rid of the objectionable ‘ bell ’ altogether; as this word ought also to 
have been removed from the New Testament, as a term which, in its 
mediaeval and still living acceptation, goes so far beyond the real 
meaning of the original. The revisers have left ‘ grave ’ or * pit’ in 
the text (they tell us) in historical narratives—but have used the 
original word itself in the poetical books. This may pass, but it is 
not easy to see why 4 pit ’ should have been introduced in place of 
6 hell,’ in such a passage as Psalm lv. 15, ‘Let them go down alive 
into the pit,’ when Sheol would have read equally well, and has in so 
many other places been substituted. In such cases there is perhaps 
simply oversight; but everywhere it is well that the original Sheol 
is found noted in the margin, when not used in the text. This gives 
at least the suggestion of uniformity which is due to the Hebrew; 
and it enables a reader to detect and correct the inconsistency of the 
Revision. In many places too the word * grave ’ would have been a 
more poetical and melodious word than the unfamiliar Sheol; as in 
Job xi. 8, * Deeper than the grave, what canBt thou know ? * * 

The Revisers would have preferred the word ‘hell,’ they tell us* 
as the usual rendering of ‘ Sheol,’ could the former* have been taken 
in its original sense, as used in the Creeds.’ This is & strange and 
surely an inconsiderate statement. Can there be a doubt that the 
word hall, < as used in the Creeds,’ by those who in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries imposed or re-imposed the Creeds upon the 
English Church, was intended to be understood in the medieval sense 
as * the place of torment ’? The Fathers of English orthodoxy, as it 
was then established, were devout believers in a hell of the most an- 
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querik>nable kind, one of fire and brimstone, devils and lost souls. 
Such tlies* there sen be no doubt, wm intended to be the ‘hell’ of 
the Creedf, From a Sheolof this descriptkra,it 1 b at least satisfactory 
to seethat the Revisers so evidently shrink, in comnKmnK>st probably 
with all Uiou^btftd religious persons of our day. 

% ^5) The reader of the revised New Testament will be prepared 
to find that the revisers of the Old, while retaining the numbering of * 
the chapters and verses, have arranged their text in paragraphs, and 
at the same time have abandoned the chapter and page headings. 
This latter course was unavoidable, in the hands of honest and capable 
workmen. The headings of the Authorised are too often a confused 
and strange medley, tending only to put the reader off the true 
historical interpretation of a passage. This is more especially the 
case in the prophetical books. The headings are in truth wholly 
without authority, and nobody can say with any certainty from whose 
hand they proceeded. But one thing is clear enough, namely, that 
they correspond to the theological belief of King James’s revisers, 
and the century to which they belonged, and if we are not to regard 
such persons as infallible, there is no reason for adhering to their 
ideas of the meaning of passages, unless independent inquiry should 
sanction them, as no doubt, in historical books, it often does. It is 
a pity that our popular preachers do not sometimes give their people 
more information than they commonly do give, on more than one of 
the points just touched. 

(6) More questionable is the style of printing adopted by the 
Revisers, in order to exhibit the parallelism which is characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. To some extent, a degree of parallelism is character¬ 
istic of Hebrew prose also, for this too has a constant tendency to run 
into the style designated by that term. Everywhere, however, this 
form of composition, where it exists, speaks for itself and asserts 
itself. It was therefore unnecessary, for the sake of exhibiting it to 
the eye, to print the English version in lines so often broken and 
unsightly. The text is greatly disfigured by this arrangement, 
especially in pages or columns of small size, where so often the 
sentence cannot be put into one line, and where therefore there is a 
constant overrunning of words, and a breaking up of the lines into 
unequal parts. What can be more unpleasant in this way than the 
appearanoe of many portions of Job, for example?—or the greater 
part of Psalm xviii. ?—or much of Psalm Ixxxix. ? In such cases and 
as a rule, nothing would have been lost, and much sp&oe weuld have 
printing the lines in the ordinary prose manner, and 
leaving the parallelism to speak for itself, as it would mostly do. 
Moreover# there is at times in the Rnglfob a sort of pretence of 
parallelism to which the sense does not oorrespond-^-that is to »7, 
tium ia no tree parelleUim, white yet the word, are printed u if 
'thiere-'iaare. :: '■ 
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:Hse inexpediency of this mode df printing is tacitly j^k®6i(fedi^ 
Bevisew when they come^ ike prophetical bcwk^ which 
dtfeough poetfcdi* tifaeir language and s{Hrit Mid abousdiag in 
most beautiful parallelism, as in Isaiah i. 2 *«£,, are 
printed a* prose. It is to be regretted ti»t the same mode ofprinting 
throughout •;/* 

Hie Preface further speaks ^>f the Nations of the English 
revises Hdth theAmericaafcO. T. Company, “which, as in the case of tbe 
New Testament, appear to have been of an advantageous and har¬ 
moniouscharacter. The Americans,it will strike many persons,have 
shown themselves more free from hampering influences than their 
English oo-workers, and have proposed varions changes, the rejection 
of whiohmany readers will regret. Among these is the suggestion 
toiniroduoe the word Jehovah, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew 
jteariv ; fhiS: proposal, with many others of less consequence, was 
rejected bythe English revisers, no doubt on consideration, but, so far 
|s appears, without reason given. The reader has nevertheless, the 
advantage of seeing the American suggestions in the Appendix to 
each volume of the Be vised Version. 

Phasing on from the Preface, a few additional observations may 
now be made on detached passages of special interest; and these will 
occupy the remainder of this paper. 

Hie words of Exodus iii. 14 axe interesting both in themselves 
and because of the persistent attempts which have been made to con¬ 
nect them with John viii. 58. 4 And (rod said nnto Moses, 1 am that 
I £m ; r the margin properly recognises the feet that the tense here 
used is really a future inform, and that the words may be rendered, 
* I will be that I will be.’ The Authorised rendering to which the 
teviaers have adhered may have had its origin from the Septuagint, 
imitated, though not closely, by the Vnlgate, and so received into 
modern versions. The Septuagint reads iyi elfu o w, I am the 
existing one; or better, 1 am he who is. This is little more than a 
loose paraphrase and not by any means a dose rendering of the 
Hebrew; and it was departed from by the ancient translators Aquila 
and Xheodotion, who were both of them Jews, or Jewish converts, 
and well acquainted with Hebrew. Both of these translators are 
remarkable for the literal character of their Greek renderings from 
the Hebrew. They translate the words before us by the foture foofuu 
feftro/*w,I willbe what I will be; and this was followed by Luther, by 
marly English translators, by Dathe, Gastello, Geddes, Wdlbeleved, and 
x&ssiL The purport of the words, in 

to perceive. In the one case, it may be etemity of existence, 
coiHttTOtioii of the phrase with the name Jehovah;* 
in the other case, it may be faithfulness to promises, as though the 

•Tbewards are perhaps simply equivalent to 4 Jehovah 1 expressed, as it were, in 
the first person. 


mi Mtrmoa or tbm ami*. - m $ 

gped***^ 

In either owe, the want of conn ect ion wfth Mm ttti M is dear 
Sere,* totally different reference, ^ n am e l y to theLogos 

ides of the GospeVis what moat pwbablyunloeka the meaning M the 
postage: or otherwise the 4 1 am 9 of John is the same as die 4 2 am’ 
of Mark xiii. 6, and is found also m other plaoee ofthe fourthGospel. . 
The meaning, therefore, may be ‘ I am ^ that is tomy,theexpeeted 
Messlab. We venture to think that the margin, in this ease as in 
others, ought to have stood fo the test ; bat to put it iis this place of 
honour was more perlmps than ought to be asked for* 

In Exodus vi. 2, the new text ko$ been bold enough to adopt the 
form Jxkotas instead of* the Loan.’ From the nature of theooutext 
it could not have done otherwise* The same form recurs no less than 
fopr times in this chapter (w. 2,3, 7, 8); then after this unwonted 
adherence to the original, the rendering weakly goes hack (v. 11) to 
the old form, 4 the Loan/ Such is the inconsistency put upon our 
Revisers, or a preponderating minority of them, by the tyranny of 
long-descended usage—just as it must be held to have been in the 
New Testament in the cam of the word ‘ Ghost, 9 and in several others 
of equal importance. 

Passing on to the Book of Isaiah, we come to some other 
examples of the same inability to respond to the requirements of 
an independent and purely historical revision. Isaiah vii. 14, 

4 Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel, 9 is the first case in point. The Revisers have here 
adhered to the old rendering, in the face of the very plainest and 
most incontestable Hebrew. This, literally rendered, runs thus:— 

4 Beheld the maiden (or young woman) is with ohild and bearetk a 
eon and c&lleth his name Immanuel. 9 , The article before * maiden 9 
has been left unacknowledged, except, in the margin* The word 
rendered«virgin, 9 it is well ascertained, is a word of elastic import, 
and may here denote what the words immediately following suggest, 
probably a young woman whose state was known to the prophet, and 
who was therefore, it may be inferred, the prophet’s own wife. The 
word which the Revisers have rendered by 4 shall conceive, 9 is not a 
mb bat a verbal adjeetive, denoting an existing condition, not a 
future one. It is the identical word which occurs in connection with 
Hagar, Genesis xvi 11, where it is correctly given by the Revision, 

< Behold, thou art with child. 9 Why, then, is there suchadeviation 
fa the rendering of the wor<3te of Isaiah?—why, 
except, consciously or unconsciously, to suit a foregone theological 
theo^as to the child of w^ The margin, it may 

tiie reader of the true form of the Hebrew. But 
the margin will not usually beread 
foofo the pulpit The result therefore to the great public of church 




. be muoh tbesame as if the Iforieieh ;|iil 
adojrted tiie bolder cause of altogether keepiagout of right the 
exact faU meani^ of the prophet’s 

The necesrifcy of dose and carefal rendering in this case is eerily 
:«J|jQwzi« It depends entirely on the translation whether the English 
reader & to accent the passage in its obvious historical sense* or/dn 
• tbeimported, artificial sense of a mysterious and obscure prophecy 
rriatiog to the distant future, having little connection with Isaiah’s 
own day. The latter is what the text as it now stands 'will be 
popularly held to suggest, and would seem to have been intended to 
suggest; but this is altogether without warrant, if we are to be 
guided % the prophet’s words and their context. 

Isaiah is speaking with immediate reference to the events of has 
day, and to persons there standing before him. He wishes to inspire 
the king and his attendants with confidence, and he gives them a 
visible sign by which they may be informed and guided. He refers 
to a person of whom he has knowledge whose child is shortly to be 
born. This child shall have a significant name given to it, and in 
this name is the main strength of the prophecy. The child shall be 
called i Immanuel’ (God is with us), and thus he shall be a visible sign 
that Jehovah has not foigotten his people, but will be with them to 
deliver them. The word rendered * a virgin ’ may properly have 
the meaning /young woman,’ as Gesenius has shown. In this he is 
IblloWed by Ewald, who however regards the words as Messianic. 
There is no necessity for so considering them and little probability in 
so doing, unless we are to suppose that Isaiah expected the birth of 
the Messiah within a few months of the time at which he was speak* 
ing. On the other hand it is observable that this prophet is fond of 
these significant names. In two cases he gives such names to his 
children, Shear-jashub and Maher-sh&lal-hash-baz (vii. 3, viii. 1, 3). 
In this case of the child Immanuel, we have a third case of the kind; 
all the three therefore bearing special reference to the political cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, and being intended to express the prophet’s 
confidence in the future fortunes of his people, in spite of the adver* 
rides which for the moment seem to be overwhelming them. The 
words of the prophecy respecting Immanuel were, however, in later 
times, and especially among the Christians, read and applied in the 
Messianic sense, as is seen by the quotation of the verse in Matthew 
i. 23, where the writer (in Greek) of the Gospel, more faithful to the 
original scripture than the English revisers, has not omitted to render 
the cuticle; although (probably following the Septuagint) he has used 
future tenses for his verbs. These tense forms, however, are not in 
thn Hebxew ; for, as before said, in the one case we have a verbal 
adjectiye, d€®odng a present conditkm, wMfo in the two other cases we 
have participial forms which are present, not future, in signification. 
Another of these significant names occurs in a remarkable and 
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usually misapplied verse, Isaiah ix. ^VUnto us a child ia born, unto 
us aaoa k given; and the government shall be upon bk shoulder; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, &unadlor, Mighty God, 
Everiastii^ Peaee/T^ is, 

■~r‘ His name shall be called Wonder, Counsel-giver, mighty God [or 
be^], Father of duration, Prince of peace.’ Oughttbese term* to be 
regarded as forming one long compound name, like Maher-shakd-• 
bash^bax, only twice as long? or ought they to be translated as sepa¬ 
rate "words, as in the Authorised followed by the Revised ? Shear- 
jashnb, Maber-shalal-bash-baz, Immanu-el, are given untranslated, 
as proper names. It would almost seem that consistency of treat¬ 
ment would have dictated a similar course in regard to this longer 
form of name. The result would be certainly unique and somewhat 
fantastic perhaps in appearance; but if it correspond to the facts of 
the case, appearances are of but small consequence. ‘ His name 
shall be called Peleh-Joetz-El-gibbor-Abi-ad-Sbar-sbalom 3 ;—allow¬ 
able, perhaps, and at any rate in harmony with the other significant 
names in the immediate context and with the usage of Isaiah. But 
this course would have been a bold one, and perhaps the Revisers have 
done better to keep the rendering as it was. 

One other passage in this book deserves especial notice, for the care 
with which the Revisers have treated it. We allude to the great 
prophecy formed by Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12. One little defect of the 
Revision may be pointed out. These fifteen verses do not sufficiently 
appear to stand together as one connected piece, which they unques¬ 
tionably are. To show this, there ought to have been more of a 
break in the lines, between verses 12 and 13 of chapter lii.; whereas^ 
as the passage stands, the reader has no intimation given him whether 
he is to consider verses 13, 14,15, as belonging to chapter lii. and 
forming its conclusion, or as belonging to liii. and forming its com¬ 
mencement. The latter is, however, very clearly the case, and it might 
have been indicated to the reader by the insertion of the word 1 But,' 
at the beginning of liii. 1. 

Next may be observed the historical character given to this 
passage, probably not intentionally, but only as an incidental conse¬ 
quence of the careful rendering of the tenses. Down to liii 10, we 
have the statement of what may be termed the ground of the prophetic 
anticipations which follow. The tenses are "here historical, and are 
so rendered throughout. The translation is indeed as dose as it well 
can be, perhaps a little too much so, in one or two places, and the 
offset feoanristent and harmonious. The result of the sufferings of 
the Servant of Jehovah shall be, for his people,pro8perity,red«nption, 
expiation of theirsins—in accordance with the ancient and widdy 
spread idea that by suffering, even the suffering of others, sin may 
Ve iktoned for and put away. The ‘Servant* shall me the fruits of 
lis work, of bis past endurance and faithfulness, in the future happi- 



nm of Israel, in their deEveram*fe^ 

• their own land. 

Hie inquiry as to the person to wfeom the prophet is thus referring, 
is not one to be h«» ent4sred upon at anylengih. Bufeaeveral 
eectionsof thispart of the Book (from chapter xl. onwards), in which 
the Servant of Jehovah is introduced, very plainly indicate that jtob 
the prophet has in his mind can beno other than the collective Israel, 
especially the more faithful portion of the nation, who stood firm in 
their adherence to the service and worship of Jehovah amidst the 
inisfintimeB of the Captivity. In several instances the Servant is 
expressly named as 4 Jacob’ and as*Israel’(xli. 8,14; xliv. I; adv.4; 
xlix. 3} ;* and is evidently not one individual but a plurality of 
indy^Ms : ‘But thou Israel my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
the aeed of Abraham my friend. . . • Thou art my servant, I have 
chosen thee and not cast thee away. . . . Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
and ye men of Israel; I will help tbee,saith Jehovah’ (xli. 8, 9,14). 
Tbe import of such expressions is too plain to be missed, and it might 
Seem that only the most devoted allegiance to a foregone conclusion 
could prevent a man from seeing what the prophet intends to denote 
under this often recurring phrase. So then, he commences the seetion, 
Hi. 13-liiL 12, by naming this ideal person in the usual way as the 
4 Servant,’ and goes on to say that, notwithstanding his adversities and 
sufferings, he shall prosper and see the reward of hisfaithfulness. 

In the wording of the passage, which indeed required but little 
oorree&on, two or three of the marginal alterations appear to suit 
the main drift of the whole better than the words actually placed in 
the text On these we must not dwell* except only to observe that 
the word‘deaths’in the margin of liii. 9 corresponds to the plurality 
of the ideal object in the prophet’s thoughts; and that the word 
4 rich’ in the same verse should at least have had a margin. In 
scriptural usage this word is at times synonymous with proud, 
oppressive, tyrannical—as indeed the rich men of those times so often 
were. The word, therefore, may here denote the Babylonian masters 
and oppressors of Jehovah’s Servant. With them, in the midst of 
them, his grave has been made, far away from his own land. This 
explanation is favoured or required by the parallel * wicked.’ An alter¬ 
native rendering would have served to warn readers off the notion of 
a reference to the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. This, however, 
with many expositors would be a good reason for omitting such a 
margin. 

But to these small corrections and strictures there might obvi¬ 
ously he no end. Such books as Isaiah, Job, and the Psalms present 
matter and occasion for comment in endless variety. And each critic 
may earily bring out a different set of suggestions—for indeed 
Hebrew words are too often vague and elastic as well as obscure 
enough to allow of very different renderings. And so, from all this it 



follow* Act the oidinory or unlearned reader may bo fairly satisfied 
with tbe Old Testament Bevised as H it now put into his hands; and 
nay receive ft w thcbest that is for the paseriattajnabk—gt hart 
under the auspices of bo numerous and distingmshada ‘company.’ 

It fellows again that it will bo the duty of English people who 
‘ppqfess and call themselves Christians,’ to make tue of this Old Testa¬ 
ment I They, at least, who ay that they value the Bible as the very 
* Wend of God,’will not surely be satisfied to read from their pulpits, 
orgiretotheir children, an inferior and often mideading representative 
of the Divine Word, when a more adequate and oorrectfbrmof it is at 
their command. Have they even a right to do this, sapposiag they 
have the power ? Theological bias and long-established custom ham 
indeed in such a question enormous influence. Bat with reasonable 
people, capable of forming an intelligent judgment on these subjects, 
mere ssntiment and use or even tbe dogmatic systems of churches, 
ought not to be allowed to override the dictates of common sense, so 
as to render fruitless the appeal of sound learning, as virtually made in 
this BerisedVersion—proceeding as it does from earnest and competent 
scholars. Indifference and neglect such as this are not to be justi¬ 
fied, hardly to be expected. But alas, in the case of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment the vast majority, both of churches and ministers, have hitherto 
shown that they belong to the class of which the irreconcilabl e old 
mold: was a distinguished member. Like him in reading his Latin 
manuscript, they too have largely preferred to cling to their ancient 
mwmptimu, or rather its English equivalent, merely because they 
have been accustomed to it, and even when the right word is placed 
before their eyes. Whether, and how far, this will be done in the case 
of the Old Testament too, time will show; and for the present no 
very sanguine expectation can be entertained on the point. 

Nora. 

In the foregoing remarks on ‘the Servant of Jehovah’ and soma kindred topics, 
it is not intended to imply that the Hebrew prophets, or some of them, did not look 
forward to a wide di&sionof their religion, ‘ the knowledge of Jehovah ’ (Ieaith 
si. 9) among the nations. There can be no doubt that they did so. Dot that their 
anticipation had the definite personal form attributed to it by lata Christian Inter¬ 
pret**!, and commonly assumed in the popular theologies of our time, ia more than 





tm nineteenth esNrmr. 


WHAT THE WORKING CLASSES REAP. 

A great deal is said and written nowadays about the education and 
enlightenment of the masses. The working man, as compared with 
his tmeeistor, is regarded as a prodigy of learning. Nearly every 
newspaper is conducted with a view, if not to finding favour with 1 the 
people/ at least to avoid giving the people offence. Publications of 
all hinds—religious, political, philanthropic, social—-are started in 
their interests. Periodicals edited especially to meet the wants of the 
British working man and his wife are launched in legions upon the 
bookseller’s stall, and cheap editions innumerable take the field 
almost hourly. To cast one’s eye over the pile of papers and serials 
in the first stationer’s one comes to is to receive the impression that 
the working classes must be the most omnivorous devourers of mental 
food ever known. A market which a century since was exclusively 
controlled by the aristocracy is now open to the democrat or the 
socialist equally with the most blue-blooded of peers. * A Workman * 
gets his letter to the editor printed in the Times ; and the national 
newspaper even advocates the cause of the all-prescient proletariat. 
The monthly reviews print articles from representatives of trade- 
unions, and the venerable and stately quarterlies undertake to criticise 
the doings of the democracy only in the moBt conciliatory, not to say 
Battering, spirit. Now and again some austere political misanthrope 
ventures to characterise this pandering to the popular palate as 
* venal rubbish,’ but it is a protest against a condition of things sup¬ 
ported by general acclamation. As with the most reactionary of 
politicians, so with the most prejudiced of newspaper and magazine 
editors. The working classes, it is believed, must be ‘ won over,’ or 
success is impossible. How universal is this impression a very cursory 
glance at the broadsheets and handy volumes of the present day will 
demonstrate. Demos, in fact, having acquired full command of 
Parliamentary power, is now rapidly becoming the spoilt child of the 
press. What is the motive of the journalist? Is it utilitarian or 
mercenary ? or has he merely fallen a victim to popular super¬ 
stition? 

In somls cases, doubtless, it is utilitarian; in many more, purely 
mercenary; in all an affirmative reply to the last question would 
explain the phenomenon. When the duty on paper was removed, it 
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Is barfly a figure of speech to say that the litetary floodgates were 
opened, and the iaad was swamped wrtfcli every degree 

of pretension and worti. Great Britain sms to he sodally, morally, 
and politically regenerated by means of the printing press. Enter- 
prising publishers started papers appealingtoall vadedes <rf taste. 
Th^brothers Chambers, with skilful fingers, turned the hose of their 
gexdtis upon the kingdom; every educated hand seemed anxious to 
join in the good work, and societies for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge attained a luxuriant profusion in the new-bom crusade 
against the darkness, the ignorance, the degradation of centuries. A 
sacred fire possessed the organisers of the people’s press, and in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the full force of the injunction 
* Let there be light 9 seemed to be borne in upon the soul of wide¬ 
awake journalists. In right good earnest they set to work to lift the 
lowly from the quagmires and cesspools in which their earthly lives 
were supposed to be plunged, and—is it libellous to add?—to make 
money. Few philanthropic movements are more hollow in their aims 
than the philanthropy of the press. Take up almost any paper, 
unless it be a so-called ‘ society 5 journal, or a journal appealing 
exclusively to the drawing room, and it is difficult to resist the ex¬ 
clamation, ‘ How disinterested! * Apparently the broadsheet was 
started and is maintained solely in the cause of the people. If the 
upper classes are so fortunate a9 to escape being rated on their ill- 
gotten affluence and unwarranted social or political eminence, neither 
are the lower classes any longer the butt for the satire and contempt 
of the leader-writer. The operations of the pen-and-ink purgatory 
go briskly forward. Directly any abuse in the ranks of the masses is 
discovered, an article is secured on it in one of the papers, and an 
organisation started for its removal. Never was cynicism wrapped in 
such a garb of solicitude. The explanation is obvious. The daily 
press is conducted in the interests of the people, because it is 
believed the people read the daily press. The belief rests on very 
slender grounds. The working classes concern themselves little 
about any newspapers save those issued on the Sabbath. 

The great daily papers do not fall much into the hands of the 
masses. Many working men, doubtless, buy the Daily Telegraph 
and the Daily Chronic^ but they buy them chiefly for their adver¬ 
tisements. To say, however, that the working men do not read the 
more influential dailies would not be true. They read them at their 
clubs, their eating-houses, and the public-house, whilst, in some 
estabUshments where several men—tailors for instance—are employed 
in a separate room, the whole number subscribes towards one or two 
morning papers and the time lost by one man, who, for an hoar or 
more, fill read aloud, the others listening as they work. Woriring- 
men’s clubs of course take those papers which advocate the political 
cause to which they are attached. Publicans, as a rule, take the 







Morning MvetHeot, the JhiiyTdegraph, wti&m 
spedid edition of the g«^% 

patsmbe the Standard, the IhXbf Telegraph, the Daily Chronicfat 
the Daily Newe, ted the special^ Standard. Ail ibese 
" ! }awoiM3^ee^'te^ glanced at daring meal times at the ooft^-tavern, 

; ' rw-teithe-- paidiohonse bar of an evening, but theyexercise little 
. effect politically. There are only two daily pikers in London Which 
dxdWvely appeal to and are almost exclusively bought by the man 
whoearnshis livelihood by manual toil. These are the Echo and 
the Evening New*. Tor years the former held undisputed pos¬ 
session of the ground, and, as was assumed, of the popular taste 
also. 31i Echo, Radical and revolutionary in its tendency, was 
believed faithfully to represent the views of the working classes. 
AS a raatter of feet, it did nothing of the kind, and except in 
the ease of te infinitesimal minority, had no influence, and vras 
pnrehaaed merely for its record of events. The Evening News has 
eome rapidly into fevour, and has proved itself a formidable rival to 
the Echo, For my own part, 1 do not know a single working man 
who buys the Echo, but I do know several who buy and read the 
Evening News. A careful examination of the aims of the two papers 
would now induce one to believe that there must be a very strong 
Conservative feeling latent in the breasts of the working classes, and 
that it was only necessary for an enterprising Conservative to start 
‘ an evening halfpenny 9 to dissipate the illusion that the people were 
R adfeal to the backbone. This conclusion is as unsound as that con¬ 
cerning the Echo. The Evening News is read in preference to the 
Echo because it is the more amusing. That, and that alone, is the 
secret. 

It is, as has been hinted, significant of the particular time devoted 
to reading by the working classes that the papers which they most 
largely purchase are issued on the Sabbath. How voracious their 


reading must be then, all dwellers in the metropolis who, soon after 
breakfast eveiy Sunday morning, are disturbed by the newsboy’s cry, 
wift have formed a shrewd conception. Few working-class homes in 
Eugfend fitil to ‘ take in ’ some kind of paper on the day of rest. In 
point of sale, Lloyds Weekly London Newspaper occupies the first 
place* The total number of copies disposed of weekly is said to be little 
sh^ of lhree-quarterB of a million. It professes Liberalism, and it is 
now tli^ m<^ r€lfeble of its class. Among its Liberal contemporaries it 
is decidedly tbemost patriotic and loyal. If the papers read by the 
tiforking classes havd any political influence deserving of the same, 
there need be little fear that the demoeracy ^ill consent to sever 
the legislative xmion between Great Britainand Ireland. Lloyd?e 
hem Bade* stand Rhle as determined as thhtWf any 

of the CfcmservativejouinalSj ffiQd its lead is followed, however ha 
hemrtedty, by most of the other Radical and Liberal iteeklie* One 
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remritthfo abewfe Uoyis j* eampexwm with several ofibe 
paranent ef Its eempamons. '^'IW in the field as a Sunday 
newspaper,** lacks any sort of relief in the way of light and amusing 
. Wha&Lloyde has not in this respect the Fae^y 
G. B;;jttua^: : 'pagMOT . 

jpswar-.^fcl^ -from time to time in the Dispatch are 

am2togtbebest things secured by theweeklypress. TteJ3i^»a^ 
from the time when, published at sixpence, it was read in turns by 
ludfthe population of nearly everyvillage in England, eaeh reader 
subscribing towards the coat of the whole, has always shown great 
enterprise. Like Lloyd?*, it has a supreme horror of anything 
savouringof aristocratic red-tapeism or privilege, and induces periodi¬ 
cally in tirades against the oppression of the many by the few* Its 
judgments are, on the whole, characterised by a spirit of fairness, and 
are not of the intolerant and Republican type of Reynold*'* Newspaper. 
Mr. G ladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, equally with Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Randolph Churchill, come under the not veiy keen lash of this 
latter journal if they do not act consistently in accordance with its 
doctrines about capitalists and landlords. Its antipathy to the 
monarchy is ludicrous in its extravagance. One instance may be 
given of this which occurred not long ago. A company of foremen 
tailors held a dinner in St, James’s. When the Queen’s health 
was proposed, two of the company hissed and in various ways evinced 
their Republican sentiments. This the loyal foremen of the sartorial 
profession resented, and in a very little time the offenders were 
bundled, in a free fight, headlong out of the room. The comment 
of Reynolds's on this incident was that the two anti-monarchists 
were evidently the only two sober people in the room! Another 
paper, similar politically to Reynolds's, is the erewhile Weekly Times. 
This journal has recently been incorporated with the Weekly Echo, 
which, though issued by the proprietors of the Echo did not prove 
a success. 

The Conservative cause is very poorly supported in the Sabbatir 
cally distributed press. The Sunday Times, admirably conducted and 
full of amusing matter as it is, is not purchased to any large extent 
by working men and women. England is so meagre in its news, so 
intolerant and intolerable in its denunciations of everything Radical, 
mid so bent on publishing little more than those facts which tend to 
the discredit of the Liberal party, that its failure to reach the masses 
is not suipriaing. The People must carry off the palm as a Conser¬ 
vative weekly intended for the people. It acts thoroughly upto its 
title, and is one of the most valuable Conservative organs appealing 
to the true democracy. The ife/em ^ properly be called a 
worioiig^man’s paper, though many artisans and shop assistants look 
:peono8ial. on fiunday morning s as they look 

fwwmrdtotheirbreakftjt. Mr, Sims’s "Mustard and Cress’ is'to 
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of readers quite as entertaining a feature in the paper as aire 
its sporting opinions. The Penny lliuttmted Paper, wider the 
guidanoe of the son of the editor of the IU.wtra.Ud LondmNewt, has 
secured a welt-merited popularity with every class. It las practically 
no rival. It sells in its hundreds of thousands weekly, and is im- 




the proletariat. Now it is & battle, now a shipwreck; one week thes is 
a batch of Conservative portraits given, another a batch of liberal. 
Whatever of interest thattakes place during the week and lends itself 
to treatment in a pen-and-ink sketch is brought before the admiring 
gaze of the multitude by the Penny Illustrated, whilst the world in 
general is tallied good-humouredly on its faults and foibles by the 
editor in tile parson of the Showman. In addition to these papers 
there are published weekly a legion of religious or semi-religious 
newspapers—for instance, the Christian Million, the Christian 
World, and the Family Circle —a bare mention of the names of 
which would fill a page. The majority of the readers of these are not 
to be found among the working classes. Further, there exists a host 
of local journals, published at a halfpenny or a penny, and an equally 
overwhelming array of organs devoted to particular trades. 

An important constituent in the mental food—or rather poison— 
of the people is the penny novelette. There can be no doubt that 
this class of fiction has much deteriorated in point of literary merit. 
The London Journal is not what it was years ago. Its stories 
are frequently the veriest trash, and its illustrations are on a par 
with its stories. A couple of decades since, when All the Tear Round 
and Chambers's Journal were the leading spirits of nearly every 
well-to-do and of many poor homes, the London Journal occupied a 
far more dignified position than it has since taken up. It has lost 
much of its ancient prestige, and is in many ways inferior to the 
Family Herald . While such stories as 4 The House on the Marsh ’ 
enliven the pages of the latter, it will soar far ahead of the London 
Journal . We come next to the penny novelettes. Some of the^ 
are positively vicious; others are foolish. All may be characterised 
as cheap and nasty. They are utterly contemptible in literary 
execution; they thrive on the wicked baronet or nobleman and 
the faithless but handsome peeress, and find their chief supporters 
among shop-girls, seamstresses, and domestic servants. It is hardly 
surprising that there should exist in the impressionable minds of the 
masses an aversion more or less deep to the upper classes. If one 
of their own order, man or woman, appears in the pages of these 
unwholesome prints, it is only as a paragon of virtue, who is 
probably rained, or at any rate wronged, by " that incarnation of 
cyfl, the sensuous a&tocrat, standing six feet, with his dark eyes, 
heavy moustache, peartlike teeth, and black hair. Throughout the 
story the keynote struck is highborn scoundrelism* Every social 
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imsdemeanour k called in in assist tie pwgwaw of the slipshod 
narrative. Crime and love are the essential ingredients, and the 
influence exercised over the feminine iread«r, olhBn unenlightened 
by any close contact with the classes whom the novelist pretends 
to portray, crystallises into an irremovable dislike of the upper 
str^a of society. The same dish is served up again* and again; 
and the surprising thing is that the readers do not tire of the 
ceaseless record of wrong-doing on the part of the wealthy which 
forms the staple of these nonsensical, if not nauseating, stories. 

Half-way between the penny novelette and the LeisureHour or 
the Sunday at Home stands Household Words. This journal, pub¬ 
lished at a penny, no more resembles its parent and namesake than 
Zola resembles Scott. It is not indeed intended to do so, though 
many of its readers among the poorer classes, misled by the nomen¬ 
clature alike of the paper and its editor, frequently believe they 
are purchasing the magazine founded by the great novelist. Its 
stories, generally printed anonymously, are of a much higher order 
than the love-and-murder concoctions of many of its contemporaries, 
and useful papers on the household and household management are 
published every week. Neither AU the Year Round nor Chambers's 
Journal is much read by the masses. Three-halfpence is just one 
third too high a price to induce the people to purchase a weekly 
publication. 

Of the more religious magazines which find favour in the eyes 
of the working classes, the two chief are the Leisure Hour and 
the Sunday at' Home . Both occupy a higher place in the popular 
estimation than either Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, or the 
Quiver , and certainly than Cassell's Family Magazine . Neither has 
Home Chimes, fighting courageously against adverse fortune, won 
the hearts of the people. A sign of the times is the popularity of such 
papers as Great Thoughts , Tit-Bits, Rare Bits, and GasseWs Saturday 
Journal. Any one of these journals might appropriately be called an 
old curiosity sheet. Brief and good is its motto. Great Thoughts culls 
from master works some of the choicest ideas ever given to the world, 
and both Rare Bits and Tit-Bits collect all they can And of interest 
in any volume they can lay their hands on. Like GasseWs Saturday 
Journal, they offer prizes for literaiy competitions, and as these 
competitions are largely entered into by their Tenders, they may fairly 
claim to discharge a very important function in educating the people. 

It nay be objected that the reading of the scraps printed in these 
papem tends to develop a habit of loose reading. The answer is 
that, whatever habit it engenders, if the working classes did not read 
these papers they would read hardly anything save the novelette or 
theyweslcly newspaper; and, even though gained in a disjointed 
fMhkm, it is surely better for them to acquire pieces of historical 
iirfoimatkm thuswi w than never to acquire them at all. The two 
VuL.XX.r-No. IIS. I 
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comic papers most popol^ working . 

tfce Tit-Bit principle. $croj># iTa^Fofidtey haTe 

nothing to recommend them 

literary and pictorial, ch&racterisedby rollicking $m undfaroad 
caricature. ;-;;• 

Only the more prominent periodical publications which roach 
the masses have now bee® indicated* Sufficient, however, has been 
sidd to convey a definite idea of what the working classes read either 
in the way of newspapers or novelettes. In both departments 
England will compare favourably with America or France. With one 
c>r two exceptions, the popular literature—the literature, that is, which 
finds its way into the homes of the labourer and the artisan—hasnot 
sunk-id thelow and vicious level of much of that born in New York 
and Bins. The papers which the working man of either of these 
rities is invited to peruse are vulgar, sensuous, and unwholesome. It 
is to be regretted that several public-houses in London subscribe to 
these exotic journals for the especial edification of their customers. 
The English papers as a rule are more silly than vicious. If they are 
not calculated to raise the moral tone of their readers above that 
Which poverty and overcrowding may have engendered, they at least 
are not calculated to do any very grave mischief. The worst that can 
fa* urged against them is that they do help to keep the moral tone 
of their readers low. Occasionally the editors of penny novelettes are 
So fortunate as to secure a story from such writers as Miss Florence 
Manyatand Miss Jean Middlemass. These ladies are probably not 
aware of the exact nature of the pages which their name will do much 
to make popular* 

The penny novelette has probably much more effect on the 
women members of the working classes than the newspaper has on 
the men. As in the former case, so in the latter. In the majority 
of instances the objects held up to the derision of the people are the 
aristocracy, the plutocracy, and sometimes even the monarchy itself. 
Anyone who, being ignorant of the English working man, should 
take np the chief Sunday papers published for him would probably 
jump to the conclusion that he was Radical to the backbone. With 
the exception of the Conservative weeklies, every working-man’s 
paper resorts to the coarsest attacks on the wealthy and high-placed. 
Capital and birth are the two themes on which the democratic 
journalist never tires of expatiating. By deriding the governing 
classes he hopes to arouse the enthusiasm of his public; He is, 
however, victim to the delusion that the democracy is primarily 
moved by enmity towards the aristocracy. If the influence of the 
Wcto paper was as great as many imagine, the whole fabric 

. A faf British wealth and society would be immediately undermined, 

a ^ semi'-noeialint^ In 

tfoth t^ is small Instead of acting up to tiro teachings 
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ot tfcibr jmp&M mi effwsfcfag a revolnfcioD, the Engfcih Mmr& ; 
litbrntwhihe poMcriartieto Mi &il» la let up to them, or does 
not r««i theto at til. NothingSi mart common than W tear a 
working man extol some bitter social 

betters, ‘Splendid attack on Se-andHBO, 9 he wiUaay. ‘Quite true; 
8o-end-so has bad bis way too long; ’ bit apparently ft never enters 
his\oad to rise in rebellion against the okijecfc of his animadversion. 
His ideas are more abstract than practical. Possibly, too, he recog¬ 
nises that the journalist has written not from crmrietion of tie 
soundness of the position be rapports, but because he beHeveftthat 
it is the position which the working classes will approve an&appre- 
ei&te. It is, moreover, as he knows, much easier to examine a thing 
and attack its anomalies as a whole than to examine its parts and 
foundation and discover whether its heart is sound. The efforts of 
the journalist are thus entirely wasted. Again, for one man who 
reads the political section of the paper, half-a-dozen study the latest 
* mystery 9 and the police news, while another half-dozen devote their 
chief attention to the general sketches. The newspapers which 
appeal to the working classes would do real good if, instead of pick¬ 
ing holes in the characters of the high-born and criticising in ft spirit 
of narrow and mistaken economy the national estimates, they were 
to devote some time to matters which exclusively concern the work¬ 
ing population of the country. For instance, it is rare to find a 
working-man’s newspaper pointing out the advantages of the colonies 
to the people and the best way to emigrate, or the adverse side of 
Free Trade. The Radical section of these newspapers is bigoted in 
its democratic sentiments, and supports every anti-capitalist or anti- 
landlord utterance, however wild, from Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
down to Messrs. Chamberlain and Morley. Luckily, as I have said, 
the superficial views usually current in the Sunday broadsheet have 
not yet succeeded in ingratiating themselves with the masses. It 
will be an ill day for this country when the literary pedagogue of the 
Sabbath can induce the democracy to believe in his in&]Mbil%v 
In the shape of books the working classes read very little. Years 
ago, had one walked into almost any poor but respectable manVroom 
in the kingdom, one would probably have found two books at least— 
the Bible and the Pilgrim's Progress. Both Were held in extreme 
veneration. Now it is to be feared that very few working men and 
Women reed the Pilgrim's Progress 9 and the Bible is frr from being 
what it was—tbe book of the home. For this the propftgatfonef 
Sunday newspapers is largely to blame. The weary taftec now 
spenda ble Sunday afternoons smoking his pipe and digesting the 
wrakV reecnd of crimM Formerly, if not addicted to drinking 

^ boon companionsj he became one of the 

bis wife oar daughter, or perchance he him- 
ralf, wad a ohapto from t he Book of books. I do not intend to say 
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that the working classes do not read the Bible now; what I do > say 
aadbelieve is that they do not. read It as extensively and regu¬ 
larly as they did a generation or two jaeviously. It iB not easy te 
indicate precisely what other books they read* There can be no 
question, however, that when they read books theyustially read good 
books. They do not read many, but what they read are of a high 
order. Cheap editions have brought standard works within their 
reach, arid though the privilege is not largely availed o£ it is not 
altogether neglected. No idea of the reading of the working classes 
can be arrived at by comparing it with the reading of the upper 
classes. The latter read everything possible of nearly every anther. 
The former read one or two works in a lifetime, but they usually 
re-read them several times. Such a method may tend to narrowness; 
it at least tends to thoroughness, as hur as it goes. Lots of work¬ 
ing men have studied with great care one or two of Shakespeare’s 
plays; others know one or two of Dickens’s works almost by heart. 
One working man I knew claimed to have read carefully only two 
book8~-~the Bible and Shakespeare. To say nothing of what it would 
mean to acquire an adequate perception—and of course he had not 
done so—of all the glories of these two glorious works, how many 
people of culture have ever read both, word by word? Another 
member of the democracy had plunged into the deep waters of 
Fatradiss Lost , and gone from cover to cover. At the same time 
there hie working men who will devour every book they can buy or 
can secure from friends, and a curious undigested, if not indiges- 
tible, mass they do sometimes get hold of. Hundreds, on the other 
band, have never read a line of a book. 

The chief difficulty about literature for the working classes is to 
reach them. If the literature were lying on their table they would 
often read, but they seldom sally forth into the highways and by¬ 
ways of the literary world to discover what they shall purchase. 
Beyond doubt they have become possessors of thousands of cheap 
volumes, but the working men and women of England do not number 
thousands, but millions, and it is matter for regret that, with the 
many means of disseminating among them the masterpieces of the 
English language, more energy is not exerted in bringing home to 
them v the inherent attractions of Shakespeare, Scott, Marryat, 
Dickens, Lytton, Eliot. The working classes read the Sunday news¬ 
paper as largely as they do because it is left at their door. What 
religious organisations have done in the distribution of tracts which 
the working classes do not read, surely some other organisation 
might do for the distribution of works of a wholesome character and 
of abiding interest which they would read. Without underrating 
ihrir beneflcial action, it may safely be said that free libraries have 
not done all that was expected of them in the way of bringing the 
literalry gems off the world within the reach of the son of toil. The 
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element^ education not jracw^bgr every child at least gives him 
a power of reading not always po«MB«ed by ^ fathers, but such 
power is not necemrily employed He might read more if boob 
werebrought to his home. Between thefree library and im home, 
moawfiy and materially, stands the public-house 

’■Caking cognisance of the working classes as a whole, there is one 
thing which I believe to be indispufcahte—vix. that the instruction 
imparted through the Board School has not superinduced any large 
amount of reading, except in a shape contemptible and worthless. 
Neither the newspaper nor the novelette contains any element 
calculated to cany peace and contentment to the working man’s door. 
There is nothing in it to elevate, to ennoble, to inspire with a desire 
for truth and right-living. And i£ as men and women, the masses 
have a particular liking for such reading, the disposition is not sur¬ 
prising when we consider what they read as children. The periodical 
literature of the poor is iq every respect inferior to the periodical litera¬ 
ture of the well-to-do; the Sunday newspaper is not comparable for 
a moment in its knowledge of politics with the daily newspaper, and 
is apparently equally ignorant of the ways of men generally. The 
working classes, in point of fact, are written down to. This is the 
mistake frequently made by educated men who take up subjects and 
deal with them for the uneducated. It will, of course, be urged 
that the Sunday newspaper is a business concern, and that the 
journalist produces what he finds is read. The excuse is unworthy 
and unwarranted. The working classes have made no demand for the 
ephemeral matter placed before them on Sunday mornings, and it is 
well to bear in mind that one can scarcely look to the working classes 
to raise the tone of their press. Bather ought we to look to the 
press to ply the weapons in its hands with all the energy and talent 
possible, with a view to awakening the working classes to higher 
ideals and the virtues of self-reliance and self-restraint, and not to 
court popularity by unmeasured and unjustifiable criticism of people 
who have made their position by conscientious industry, or of things 
which, if not of Utopian perfection, are yet not so black as interested 
agitators paint them. Whatever influence the working-class press 
may have exercised in the past, one thing is certain—as the masses 
open their eyes more and more to facts, that influence will probably 
expand. It is, then, the bounden duty of the press which finds its 
chief patrons among the labourers, the artisans, and the mechanics 
of England to beware of leading them astray, morally, politically, or 
socially/ 

Edward G. Salmon. 
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&! FRANCE AMD THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


AtfNBXATlG n in the Pedfio is fast becoming a momentous problem, 
the,, so]*ria<Hi ef which bristles with difficulties and imperils the 
at present existing between Great Britain and 
lam^Powem. The subject is not only playing a prominent part 
mth&great diplomatic drama of European politics, but is tend* 
ing to shake the confidence that for more than half a century has. 

the Australian Colonies and the mother country. 

Important as the question is to the prestige of Great Britain and 
the f fotnre welfare of Australasia, it is looked at by the Imperial 
authorities and by the Colonial communities from somewhat diffe¬ 
rent standpoints. 

not unnatural, for while the annexing or giving up of 
i?kmds in the Pacific may involve the Imperial Government in 
awlnmd questions of foreign policy, to our Colonies the matter is 
ahe of domestic importance, affecting not only the trade of their 
country, but the future safety of their shores. 

France already possesses very considerable influence in the Pacific. 
In the great maritime highway between Panama and Auckland, 
commonly called the Eastern Pacific, the French possessions com¬ 
prise the Marquesas, the Tahitian Archipelago, and the Leeward 
Islands. 

(1) The Marquesas, a group of eleven islands, were ceded to France 
bya treaty with Admiral Dupetit-Thouars in May 1842. Herefor some 
time a military garrison was kept up, but the French Government 
finding such an establishment more expensive than necessary, finally 
abandoned it on the 1st of January, 1859. 

The Tahitian Archipelago may be subdivided thus: 

(a) Tahiti Moorea, Tetiaroa, Meetia, Tubai, Baivavae, the 
Gambler islets, and Bapa, an important island, not so much from a 
commercial point of view as on account of its harbour, which has- 
been described—possibly by an enthusiast—as * one of the finest 
imtn^ in the world/ 

(i) The Low Archipelago, also known as the Paumotu group, a vast* 
collection of coral islands extending over sixteen degrees of longitude, 
numbering seventy-eight islands, and [covering an area of 6,600 
square kilometres, chiefly valuable for their mother-of-pearl trade. 
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^ seised Tahiti in Aug«afc i&42, and duringthe 

^ nru» at the request of its queen and 

principal chiefs, placed ante a French proteetprate. On the 29th 
of May, 18&Q, King Bernard the Fifth handed^ administration 
of Tehki and its dependencies to IL Ohesse, commissioner oftbe 
Republic. The cession was duly raiifiedbythe Chamber of J>eputie 8 
snolhe Senate, and on the 30th of September, 1880, the President 
of the French Republic declared : 

(it) The island of Tahiti and the archipelagoes depending upon it 
to be French colonies. • 

{b} French nationality to be conferred in fall upon all th&fbrmer 
subjects of the king of Tahiti. 

Tahiti ia now the centre of government of the French 1 establish* 
meats in the Eastern Pacific. 

(3) The Leeward Islands. Soon after the establishment of the 
French protectorate over Tahiti in 1843, a dispute arose between 
Great Britain and France relative to the islands of Huahine, Baiatea, 
and Borabora, three large islands in the vicinity of the Society group, 
commonly called the Leeward Islands. The matter was definitely 
settled between Lord Palmerston and Comte de Jarnac by the Treaty 
of 1847, in which the two Governments reciprocally engaged: 

1. Formally to acknowledge the independence of the islands Hoahine, Baiatea, 
Borabora (to the leeward of Tahiti), and of the small islands adjacent to and 
dependent npon those islands. 

2. Never to take possession of the said islands, nor of any one or more of them, 
either absolutely or under the title of a protectorate, or in any other form whatever. 

3. Never to acknowledge that a chief or prince reigning at Tahiti can at the 
same time reign in any one or more of the other islands above mentioned, nor, on 
the other hand, that a chief or prince reigning in any one or more of those other 
islands can reign at the same time in Tahiti, the reciprocal independence of the 
islands above-mentioned and of the island of Tahiti and its dependencies being 
established as a principle. 

In 1882, however, in direct contravention of articles 1 and 2 of 
this declaration, the French flag was hoisted at Baiatea, and a pro¬ 
visional protectorate assumed over that island by the French authori¬ 
ties of Tahiti. True, this proceeding was disavowed by the French 
Government, but Sir Charles Diike, in answer to a question put to 
him in the House of Commons on this point, admitted that the 
French authorities had seized the opportunity to open negotiations 
fpr the abrogation of the Treaty of 1847 in consideration of «$e^oiste 
concessions On our part in connection with other pending questions. 
Bow fer the much-vexed question of the Newfoundland^ 
was allowed to enter into the settlement of this matter I urn not in 
aposition to determine. One thing is certain, thattheFrench flag is 

> : VThopopoUUoB of the French eetabUrimcnte in the Kertem Pacific is over 
SSWU 
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BUllflying at Baiatea,«ad these tiaee important islands, deolered 

impendent in 1847, are now regarded as French po»s6«icMMU 

Western Pacific, the trade route of the future, betwm 
Vancouver Island and Sydney, is intercepted, 720 miles northeast of 
^eenslaad*by French New Caledonia, 200 miles long and 20 broad, 
poftaeaamg the two secure harbours of Port Balade and Port St* 
Vincent, and by the adjacent group of the Loyalty Islands, which 
were annexed by France in 1864. Not Content with the influence they 
abraadypossess in these Waters, France now seeks to annex the New 
Hebrides, an important group of islands west of the Fy is, distant 
only 900 miles from New Zealand and 1,200 from Australia, and 
lying in the great commercial highway of our vessels, and those of 
New Zealand, on the American, Japanese, and Chinese routes.* 

Mr.Stout, the Premier of New Zealand, in a letter to the Agent- 
General of that colony, dated the 27th of February, 1886, graphically 
interprets the designs of France: 

It has been apparent to me for some time that the cost of New Caledonia to 
France most have been great, and no doubt the French Government now see that 
there is little hope of reducing the expenditure. New Caledonia can produce little, 
her mines have failed, and her soil is not so fertile as to enable her to rely on vege¬ 
table products. The convicts who have served their time are unable to maintain 
themselves in the colony. They have either to leave, Beeking a borne in Australasia 
or Fiji, or else they commit some fresh crime, and are again kept at the expense of 
the State. Colonisation in any proper sense of the term is im] ossible. The French 
officials, no doubt, have seen that what is required to make New Caledonia approach 
a self-supporting position is some outlet for settlement of the convicts and emi¬ 
grants. This wish can only be obtained by the annexation of the New Hebrides. 
Thess islands are rich in soil, and will maintain a considerable population. They 
are near New Caledonia, and the French have several settlements amongst them. 
It is only natuial, therefore, that France should try and obtain possession of the 
New Hebrides. 

So little is known in this country even by the political exponents 
of our Pacific policy respecting these islands that, before discussing 
the subject of their annexation either by France or England, it will 
be as well to acquaint my readers with some particulars concerning 
their position and people. The New Hebrides lie between 13° 16' 
and 20° 15' south latitude, and 166° 40' and 170° 20' cast longitude, 
and axe included in the new division of the Western Pacific. 3 The 
group consists of over thirty inhabited islands of volcanic origin, 
which extend 400 miles NNW. and SSE., and have an estimated 
population of 150,000. 4 

EspiricuSanto, the most northern island, has the largest area, sixty- 
six miles lohgand twenty-two broad. Quiros, a Spanish explorer, 
first discovered^ its existence in 1606. Subsequently Bougainville 

* file trade between the Australian Colonies and the Western Pacific Islands 
between 1$71 and 1880danounted to the value of 6,186,9862. 

f I allude to the new\definition of the Western Pacific given in the Oeclaration 
signed between Great Britain and Germany* the 6th of April, 1886. 
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visited it, and some of the fumrondiag iriaads m 1768,but the 
complete discovery of the grcrap was reserved for our own great 

Aneiteum, situated at the extreme south, k about forty miles in 
circumference, and has a native population over two thousand, all 
of yhom are Christians. Every person above five years old can 
read, more or less, and attends school. Crime is rare, life and 
property are secure. Cotton grows well; hurricanes are frequent 
and severe ; but the chief distinction of Aneiteum consists in its 
harbour, which is spaciourf and sheltered from all pointy except 
the west. The entrance is wide and free from obstruction, Wid safe 
anchorage for vessels of any size is obtainable. 

Tanna, sixteen miles from Aneiteum, about twenty-five miles long 
and twelve broad, is considered the richest and most beautiful. The 
population is between ten and twenty thousand. Its unique attraction 
is a volcano, which has been in a constant state of activity since 
1774. Port Resolution, situated at the extreme north-east of the 
island, is a fair harbour. North of Tanna lies the less fertile but 
equally mountainous island of Erromanga, triangular in shape, with 
a sea-board of nearly seventy-five miles. It was here the great mis¬ 
sionary John Williams was murdered. 

Vatd, 4 or Sandwich Island, thirty-five miles long and about fifteen 
broad, is situated fifty-four miles north of Erromanga; the climate is 
rather damp. The great features of this island are its magnificent 
bays and harbours. The finest harbour is Havannah, formed by the 
mainland of Vate and two other islands. South of Vate is the large 
island of Api, fertile, wooded, and thickly populated. 

Mallicollo, the second largest island of the group, situated between 
Api and Efpiritu Santo, is covered with cocoanut trees, and has a good 
landing-place on its western side, with deep water close to the beach. 
St. Esprit island is a very convenient place for watering, as boats can 
easily pull into the river Jordan, which flows into the bay of St. Philip. 
The ordinary trade-winds blow beautifully fresh and cool over the land, 
and cause the temperature to be about four degrees lower than the 
other islands. The remaining islands of any importance are Pente¬ 
cost, possessing two good watering-places towards the south-west 
end of the island; Lepers Island, with a magnificent mountain 
rising to the height of 4,000 feet; Aurora and Ambrym, the latter a 
perfect gem. 

The natives of the New Hebrides are dark in colour and of 
moderate stature; their weapons are dubs, spears, bows, arrows, 
and tomahawks. The diy season lasts, however, from May to 
October, both months inclusive, and the wet season from November 
to April ) occasionally much rain feQs in die dry season, generally 
accompanied by a change of wind from eastward. The normal 
4 Sometimes called BtatA 
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’. *£ Under the Charter of 1840 the 

Now Zeahmri, end in 1845 it vai eo indicated in the GGmmmm 
wJriohiqppaiiited Sir Geotge Greygovernor of that colony ; this |iet 
I lookupon as being most material to the present issue* In 1863 
^ boundaries of Nfcfr Zealand were altered and declared to 
be htt^east longitude, and t76* west longitude, and 33° and 53° 
soutb ^tndej ft &ct which Sir George Grey somewhat aptly re- 
mank»j^bd l agree with him, does not affect the status of the islands 
as being a possession of the Crown, which they may still remain, 
although they have ceased to be a part of the colony of New Zealand. 
Sir Arthur Gordon evidently understood his authority as High Com* 
mjaakwaCr extended over them, for he appointed Captain Cyprian 
Bridge,ll.N., to be a deputy commissioner there, and it was in that 
ehamoter that Captain Bridge went to the islands. Anyhow, it is 
now a matter of history that for fifteen years the independence of 
these islands was respected by France and not interfered with by 
Great Britain. However, in 1877 events happened which but too 
plainly showed to those on the spot that it was the desire, if not the 
intention, of France to annex the New Hebrides. The colonies, not 
unnaturally preferring the presence of a friendly rather than a pos¬ 
sibly hostile power in their midst, began to petition the Queen to 
annex the islands, and towards the close of the year 1877 public 
opkrion in Australia ran so high on the subject, and the tone of the 
colonial press so alarmed the French Government, that their Ambas¬ 
sador sent the following letter to Lord Derby, then Lord BeaconsfieldV 
Foreign Minister:— * 


The Manpu* cTlTarcourt to the Earl of Derby* 

Ambassade de France: le 18 janvier 1878. 

M. le Comte,—II s'est dtabli entre Hie de la NouYelle-CalSdanie et le groupe des 
Nouvellee-Hy brides des rapports d’ordre commercial qui se aont rapidement 
dSveloppds, en raison de leur voisinsge, et qui prfisentent pour la prosperity de 
potara Eiabliasement colonial une importance considerable. 

Mon Gouvernement, qui attache heaucoup de priz h ce que ces relations continuent 
aor le xn&ne pied, se prdoccupe dans une certaine mesure d’un mouvement d’opinion 
qui se serait produit en Australie dans ce dernier temps. 

Lai jouznauz de ce pays aur&ient dSniS Hntention qu r ils attribuent & la 
France de riunir les Nouvelle&-H6brides k ses possessions, et demanderaient 
qu’afin de pr^tenir cette Eventuality, Tarchipel dont il s’agit fut placrf sous la 
eonverainetd de la couronne d’Angleterre. 

Bins attacher k ce mouvement de l’opmion une trEs-grands importance, mon 
Gouvernement tient tontefois k declarer que pour ce qui le concerne il n'a paa le 
prcjet de pester attaints A HndEpendaaee des Nouvehee-Hy brides, et il serait 
beumurde sevoir que de son c6t6 le Gouvemement de 6a Majesty est Sgalemeut 
dispoeEAlaiespecter, 

Verifies, Ac*, 
DHasoovbx. 

BX le Comte de Derby, Ac. 
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Office)gavet* the French Goveram^ the 
let rf February, 1878* 4 that Her Majesty's Ooremmcttt have no in* 
teatioss of proposing any measures to Bar^^ with aview of 
changing the condition of independence whieh thc Ncw fiehrides 
aw* enjoy/ an understanding Sir Michael Hicks-Beachloafc no time 
in signifying to the Australian Colonies, 

Time was brought about the Anglo-French Agreement of 1878* 
which has been* and still is* interpreted by the Imperial Tanthorities 
as preventing any interference either by Great Britainor Awtadm 
in the condition of the New Hebrides. ■ 


On the 20th of April* 1883* it was officially announced by the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that neither France nor 
Britain intended to take possession of the New Hebrides—an engage¬ 
ment which was renewed by Comte d’Aunay, the French €haxg6 
d*Affaires, on the part of France* by the ‘ Note Verbal © 96 of the 9th 
of July* 1883* and publicly referred to the following night by Lord 
Granville in the House of Lords; yet* in spite of M.Gh»Lacour’s 
expression of cordiality* and his expressed anxiety to receive a written 


8 Kate Verbal* du Vjuillet 1683. 

Vers Is fin da mois dernier, le Bepr&entant de la Franoe 4 Londrea a entzetenu 
le Principal Secretaire d*£tat de la Reine de la demarche faite reoemment par les 
colonies australiennes en vue de provoquer la reunion 4 laConronne de divers gnrapes 
dlles da Pacifique, et notamment dee Nouvelles-Hebrides. 

Bn ce qui concerne les Nouvelles-Hlbrides, la question avait ete, des 1878, pos£e 
dans les mdmes termes \ elle avait alors fourni l’occasion d’un ^change de notes, dans 
lesqneUes chacnn des deux gouvemements avait declare qu’en ce qui le canoemait, il 
n’avnit pas l'intention de porter atteinte 4 l’indgpendance de l’arphipeL 

11 n'est snrvenu depuis lore ancun incident qui parfit de nature 4 modifier oet 
accord de vqss. Le fait mfime que Lord Lyons a cm devoir, an mois de mars dernier, 
remettre sons les yeox dn Ministre des Affaires 6trang£res 4 Paris le teste des notes 
susmentionnees attestait qu’4 ce moment encore le gouvemement de 8a Uajestfi 
Britannique y attachait la m6me valeur et persistait danB les intakes dispositions. 

Cependant, dans le recent entretien, dont la demarche des colonies austzaliennes 
a fait le sujet, le Principal Secretaire d’etat s’est bornfe 4 dire que le gouvemement 
anglais n’avait encore pris aucune decision relativement 4 la rfiponse qui leur sezait 
faite. Lesautres membres du gouvemement qui out eu depuis 4 trailer de la ques¬ 
tion au Parlement, se sont mdme montrGs plus ttaervta et n’ont fait aucune mention, 
des declarations de 1878. D6s octte fipoque, le gouvemement fratyais avait fait 
oonnaltre le prix qu’il attachait, en raison des rapports fitablis entre sea fitahiissements 
de la Nouvelle-Gal4donie et les Nouvelles* Hebrides, 4 oe qu>racapxhacf«6iit ne ffit 
apportfi 4 la situation politique dej* dernier groupe d’Ues. iWde diminuer Hmpor- 
tanoe de oes rapports, ceux-ci n’ont, depuis lors, oeas6 de s’afcroltre: ils prfiseutent 
aujourdlmi pour notre colonie un de premier ordre. 

Le gouvemement de la B6publique a, par suite, le devoir de s’assurer si les declara¬ 
tions de 1878 out poor le gouvemement de la Heine, oomme pour ltd, oonservl tout© 
leur valeur, et dlnsister, s'il y a lieu, pour le maintieu de l*6tat aotuel des ethoses. 

Le Cabinet deLondns ne seta paa surpris qu’en prtaenoedu mouvesaeut d’opinion 
aaqueHadtearoho des ffi > l^n iei a jimt des qnl 

peunaisnt en rfisulter inopirrimenfc de part ou d’autre, le go u veraemect fran$aia 
tisane A Kara flat, 4 href dttai, sar la mani4» dent la question eat envisages par le 
gouvarnement da 8b Majestf Britannique. 
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bribe of no more transportation of French criminals to the Pacific is 
offered aa compensation to the Australian Colonies for their share in 
the loss of the New Hebrides. True, the island of Papa is to be 
thrown in if the bargain is struck; but the possession of a compara¬ 
tively unknown port in the midst of French territory in the Eastern 
Pacific hardly compensates us for the loss of a magnificent group of 
islands, possessing fine harbours, in the immediate vicinity of our 
valuable colonies in the Western Pacific. 

The remarks of the present Premier of New Zealand on this 
arrangement are significant: 


The proposal made to the English Secretary of Foreigu Affairs (says Mr. Stout) 
of Minding no more convicts to the Pacific if these islands are obtained by France 
has no doubt been thought by the French authorities to he one that will be pleasing 
to the colonies. 

1 do not deny thatitis a great concession, for, no doubt, having New Caledonia 
as the French depot for reddimtu is much worse than having New Caledonia and 
New Hebrides as French colonies for moral people. 1 am only expressing my own 
views: ftill I am of opinion that in New Zealand, and, I believe, in the Australian 
Colonies, there will be no assent made to the proposition of the French Ambassador. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, speaking officially on this subject the other 
night in the House of Commons, said that the Government attached 
the greatest importance to the opinion of the Australian Colonies. 
A well-meant statement, no doubt, but one which will be received 
in Australasia with some amount of credulity, seeing the weight 
colonial opinion had in the recent settlement of the New Guinea 
difficulty between Great Britain and Germany. Let us hope that the 
shilly-shallying policy then displayed by theJJome authorities will 
not again be repeated in the question of the New Hebrides, and that 
Mr. Service, then Premier of Victoria, may not" have occasion to repeat 
what he^said to me in Melbourne, that the colonial policy of liord 
Derby had done ‘ a Listing injury to the Australian Colonies.’ 

A proposes the telegram of June 16, announcing the hoisting of 
the French flag at the New Hebrides, I would here call attention 
to the remarks of M. Gabriel Charmes when discussing in the Journal 
dm Dibits the contingent possibility of the colonial policy of France 
bringing her into collision with England. I give the translation, 
laid before the Victorian Parliament:— 

* ♦ Lea explications foornie* an Fariement anglais nous dormant la confi&nce qne 
la Mpoufle du Gouvemement de Sa Majaet* Britaanique A aotredemifere com* 
rounication ne tardera paa A constater, dSflaftivemeat, I'accord qui pantt subsister 
dans lea intentions dea deux pays, reiativement A f Arcbipel dea Nouvelles-Htturidec.’ 
(Paris, le Id Joillet 1383. M. Ch. Laoour to Lord Lyons.) 
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pardon raw doubting it. The enmity of we should of course be sorry 

our neighbours we&ermgktosteike wide difference there exists 
betweentheir words and their deeds, • ■ 

Now what is the opinion of the colonies on the subject. New 
Zealand has been credited with approving the scheme suggested by 
the government, and it was so stated by Mr. Osborne Morgan in the 
House of Commons only a few weeks since. That such, however, is 
not the ease the following letter plainly shows:— 

The Premier of New •Zealand to the Premier of Victoria , 

Premier's Office, Wellington: Maxdh 5, 1886. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that on receipt of your secret and con* 
fidential telegram on the 28th of February, and as my colleagues were not then 
available for consultation, I addressed a letter to our Agent-General, in it giving 
my views on the subject of the New Hebrides, the part of the letter dealing with 
which I now enclose for your information. Since then the Cabinet has fully 
endorsed my action, and it only remains, therefore, for me to convey to you the 
assurances of this Government of their willingness to co-operate with you and the 
other Australian Governments in the endeavour to prevent so undesirable a result 
ns the acquisition of New Hebrides by France.—I bare, &c. 

(Signed) Robert Stout. 

The Hon. the Premier, Melbourne, Victoria. 

The reasons tliat will induce the colonies to refuse their assent to 
the present proposal are thus summarised by Mr. Stout in his letter 
to the Agent-General for New Zealand, dated the 27th of February, 
1886 :— 

1. The New Hebrides have been practically looked upon as a British possession. 

2. They have been the seat of the Presbyterian Mission in the Pacific, and any 
advance they have made in civilisation has been due to that Church. 

8. It is well known that whilst the French Government at home allows abso¬ 
lute freedom in religious matters—indeed is thought to be opposed to the Catholic 
Church—yet abroad, and in the PaciGc especially, occupation by France is thought 
to mean die granting of privileges to the Roman Oatbolic Church that are not 
granted to any other religious body. 

4. There is also a strong feeling in the colonies that they should protest against 
any further occupation by foreign Powers of the Pacific Islands. 

5. The islanders themselves are strongly opposed to French occupation. 

6. The labour question will complicate the issue, for it is apparent to me the 
getting of labourers in the islands for plantations in Fiji and elsewhere is attended 
with great and increasing difficulties. 

Victoria, now as before, takes the lead in opposing any scheme 
by which these islands may become a French possession. 

When 7 it was reported in Melbourne that French annexation 
was imminent, Mr. Service prophetically pointed out that, unless 
prompt and united action was taken by the colonies, the matter 
would soon be un fait accompli. After communicating his fear to 
the ether colonies, they unanimously agreed by thdr various ministers 
that it might prove a fault, to be ever deplored, but never to be 

* June 2888. 
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nMeiKed,' If Australia, tfaxoocb MtiMsink wento tlnlifew' 
HlhiS(le6,ktlie Important stmta^jib pwMw vUot occupy 
l&wank her, to M without an dht M) the hands of a fomgm 
Wdm&- Jhwc views were telegraphcd to Lord Derby, who appeared 
impressed with the gravity of the qoegtion, and requested that the 
view* of the colonies might be embodiedm a joint paper to be 
Cite to the Cabinet This was accordingly done, and on" the 
of My, 1883, thei^nts-Geaeral submitted an able and ex¬ 
haustive memorandum bn the subject, which, however, was not 
signed by Sir Arthur Blyth, the Agent-General for South Australia, 
as his government had instructed him that they did not coincide 
with the wiews of the other colonies with regard either to annexation 
or the estabtifiiiment of a protectorate over the New Hebrides. 

On the 24th of February, 1886, Mr. Murray Smith sent the 
fellewiag telegraphic intimation of the French proposals to the 
Premier of Victoria:— 

pa secret cypher. Secret and Confidential] London, 24th February, 3886. 

Had an interview with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. All the Agents 
accompanied by Canadian Commissioner. Received express assurances Her Majesty’s 
Government are determined to strictly adhere to pledge that nothing shall be done 
to change position of New Hebrides without previously consulting colonial 
Governments, but he requests us to inform Governments confidentially that the 
French Ambassador has offered Secretary of State Foreign Affairs France will 
eeaae transportation altogether in the Pacific if she is allowed have New Hebrides 
-^whereon he has replied nothing shall be done without consulting the colonies, 
which was recognised by the Ambassador. Secretary of State for the Colonies 
then said that these proposals might be more acceptable if Rapa were given to 
England, and now Granville invites Governments to consider the proposals of 
French Ambassador, and to communicate result as soon as convenient, consistent 
with the importance of subject. Rights British subjects, missionaries, guaranteed. 
Communicate to other Governments. 

R. Murray Smith. 

Various telegrams have passed between Victoria and London in 
reply. When, however, it became evident that the question was to 
be compromised, Mr. Gillies, the Victorian Premier, telegraphed 
his ultimatum to Mr. Murray Smith, who hesitated at first to lay 
it literally before Lord Granville. 

To the Agent-General, London. Melbourne, March 24,1886. 

To-day’s Age states English politicians favour cession New Hebrides France, 
condition no transportation, and that AgentoGeneral have no hope successfully 
opposing Ibis proposal, and are privately convinced France will win. Can this 
impression prevail f Colonies cannot protest move than they have dona. Surely 
their interests and wishes must he more to England than French aggrandisement, 
fhe .Wing in colonies is that if Germany or France had Australia peopled by their 
cans, neither would tolerate foreign Power seizing any of islands, New Hebrides 
least of all, under the circumstances. What would be the use apealdng of Imperial 
MM&onto face of an act which would proclaim stronger thtn any language con- 

BngW> KW*m give »w*y,or New Hefaidw to- 

day, AiutraluU will onaredly take them back when able. 

D. Gn.ua. 
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«g««* wW* ViotariM^^*^ of th& oolouy 
«* contained in ti» foUowbg tele*ra»,which was entiled in con- 
fereaoe between Mr. Gti^I^l^eHuerirfQQeei»UiKi,aiid Mr. Gillies 
m the 18th of Mard^^ afterwards submitted to the other 
federated colonies: ■ 

‘Oohmke in Federal Ooura],exwptFij^^ 
bite objectwoM my alterations in <Mw Nter Bebt^ m direction 

•ovarigpty Q* tow*. They adhere to the rmohitionSydney amvention tad 
address of Federal Coauoil fith February. In their opinionvery strong mason to 
behave that if France cannot get an ineieaee of terribly ahe will Have very 
soon to wholly relinquish to deport prisoners Pacific. Should she Ooe,legisliriTe 
powers Australian colonies must be exercised to protect their own interests by 
exclusion. Under the circumstances no advantage will be derived from accepting 
proposals, but only very considerable injuiy.’* 

I). Oiums. 

South Australia may be opposed to annexing or protecting the 
New Hebrides, but Mr. Downer, the Premier, has plainly indicated that 
the desire of his government is to act in co-operation with Victoria 
in the present matter, and upon Mr. Gillies communicating the 
proposed telegram to the Agent-General, the South Australian Prime 
Minister replied:— 

Adelaide, March IS. 

1 agree to whole of telegram. 

J, W. Dowser. 

New South Wales apparently approves of the compromise and 
refuses to interfere. The temptation to get rid of the awkward 
recidivist* question has proved too much for the colony, and Sir 
Patrick Jennings, the Premier, is already making inquiries through 
his Agent-General as to ‘ within what period the occupation of 
colonies in the Pacific as penal settlements of France will cease.* Sir 
Henry Parkes and his friends, however, take an opposite view, and 
so the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales may he said to be 
divided upon this important point. 

When the whole matter of annexation of the neighbouringiskinds 
in the Western Pacific was discussed at the Intercolonial Convention, 
held at Sydney in 1883, by representatives from the governments of 
all the British Colonies of Australasia, it was unanimously resolved 

That, although the understanding of 1878 between Great Britain and Fisneere- 
cognising the independence of the New Hebrides appears to preclude the Convention 
fromiwiing any recommendation inconsistent with that understanding, the Con¬ 
vention urges upon Her Majesty's Government that it la extremely deebable that 
such understanding should give place to come more definite engagement winch 
•hall securethose iriands from Mbg under payforeign dominion. At the same 
time the Convention trusts Her Majesty’• Government will avail iteelf of any oppor¬ 
tunity!*** may arim fiw negotiatii^ with the Gowmamit of Frwme with the 
obje^ of td^inii^^^ oouteol of these islands and the internets of Australasia. 

* See, in connection with this, evidence el Fanihre, Governor of New Caledonia 
{iper C 4SS4. 
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AJ^&edelejptostbea awltoei»e%j5«^toree«nm^»«MBIto** • 
ddbying tke cost inoorred >a givia* effect to tbe «*>l«aon, having 
togart of eouneto the import*#** of Jmperid aad Audiakdm 
■. interests. • 

Itwill, therefore, be seen that if the present Guvenuttent of New 
Sooth Wales is ready to coincide with Great Britain in giving tip 
&e New Hebrides to France, the late Sir Alexander Stuart, Mr, 
George Bibbs, and Mr. Bede Dally, who represented that colony at the 
Convention of 1883, though opposed to annexation, entertained strong 
views against the islands falling into the hands of a foreign Power. 

Tasmania and Western Aust ralia agree more or lees With Victoria. 

The missionaries too are not favourable to French annexation, 
and their opinion should carry weight, seeing the present civilised 
condition of the New Hebrides is chiefly due to their heroic conduct- 
and sdf-denying efforts. 

Dr. Steel of Sydney says:— 

the population of natives in the New Hebrides is rapidly declining, and these 
islands will certainly be annexed by some Power, as they are wall fitted to grow 
all kinds of tropical spices and other fruits. They were discovered for tbe moat part 
by British navigators, traded with by British vessels, regularly visited by Her 
Majesty's ships of war, and justice frequently administered by Her Majesty's naval 
officers, and finally evangelised by tbe labours and munificence of British subjects. 

Mr. Paten, senior missionary of the New Hebrides Mission, thus 
expresses himself:— 

The sympathy of the New Hebrides natives are all with Great Britain, hence 
they long for British protection ; while they fear and hate the French, who appear 
eager to annex the group, because they have seen the way the French have treated 
the native moss of New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, and other South Sea Islands. 

All the men, and all the money (over 140,000/.) used in civilising and Chris¬ 
tianising the New Hebrides, have been British. Now fourteen missionaries, and 
the 1 Dayspring * mission ship, and about 150 native evangelists and teachers, are 
employed in the above work on this group, in which over 6,000/. yearly of British 
and British colonial money is expended, and certainly it would be unwise to let any 
other Power now to take possession and reap tbe fruits of all this British outlay. 

AB the imports of the New Hebrides are from Sydney and Melbourne and British 
colonies, and all its exports are also to British colonies. 

The thirteen islands of this group, on which life and property are now compara¬ 
tively safe, the 8,000 professed Christians on the group, and all the churches 
formed among them, are, by God's blearing, the fruits of the labours of British 
misriciiries, who, at great toil, expense, and loss of life, have translated, got 
printed, and taught the natives to retd the Bible, in pert, or in whole, in nine dif¬ 
ferent hmgtiigea of this group, while 70,000 at least are longing and ready for tbe 
Gospel. On this group twenty-one members of the mission family died, or were 
murdered by the savages in beginning God's work among them, not including good 
Bishop Pstenoo, of the Melanesian mission, amt we fear all this good work would 
1m 1^ Hebrides fid! into other than British hands. 

Mr. Macdonald gives the following account of the Pregbyterian 
Mission in the New Hebrides 

it ii now fottrtmn European misaioiMurieSj togefher with about 150 native 
Christian teachers, who may be regarded as tbe hope of their race both aa to Chris* 


tipi* JW aMft ismisMe* «tm sows! sapmw of dbot : • 

MiMil w * iwy ^JTlSfg^y^SS^ laa^TpSicSL^ 10 ^" 

: : f-&«re ^Mn:: ftposo^ time 

to tl»Mi to file Qiimg^ 1^ a. pret^el^ ^ auieitatira tbe 

New Hebrides 

In 1S62 the <^f of Taniu *ent o pcUtioB to Sir John Yooag, 
governor of Sew Soutli Wales, for a protectorate. 

In 1868one was presented bj the New Hebrides 3tfi««ion throogh 
Lo*d Belmare, wd the same year another ww presented by the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland to Lord Stanley. 

In 1872 one was sent to Lord Kimberley by the same religious 

body* 

In 1874 Victoria petitioned, and also the natives of V&td, through 
Mr. Carey, of H.M.8. * Conflict.’ 

In 1877 the Presbyterian Church of Victoria and New South 
Wales, the Free Church of Scotland, and the New Hebrides Mission, 
all petitioned Great Britain for annexation. 

And, in 1882, all the Presbyterian Church of Australasia, assembled 
in Conference at Sydney, entreated for the annexation of the group. 

In face of this information, I venture to think the postponement 
of the settlement of this much-vexed question in order to convert 
the colonies to the Imperial view is fraught with much danger both 
to t heir interests and our own, and .if some more immediate action 
is not now taken, we shall find ourselves checkmated by France. 

While the 1878 understanding nominally remains in force, annex¬ 
ation by either France or England of the New Hebrides is impossible 
without disturbing the entente cordtale at present existing; between 
the two nations. 

Some alteration in the present condition of these affairs must, in 
the interests of Great Britain and Australasia, take place. 

Having regard to the important work done in these islands by our 
own missionaries, and t he expressed opinion of our Australian Colonies, 
any compromise that would place the New Hebrides under the control 
of France cannot be considered. The interests of British subjectsin 
Australasia require that there should exist in the New Hebrides some 
form of government which can insure protection of life and property, 
and otherwise facilitate commercial intercourse, which it is but too 
evident that the Western Pacific Order in Council of 1877 fails to 
effect*£ '• 

What I suggest is, that a Government, represaiting native, 
colonial, French, and British interests, should be formed, and dipto- 
mati<^ly recognised by the interested PbWM as authoritative. 
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RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

• 

Uxnnjt this title a work bas lately been begun in London,whieh bag 
as yetattracted little attention. 

Before tbepublic knew anything about it, a representative body 
of working men, the London Trades Council, bad proposed it to the 
School Board of London, and the Board, almost without variation, 
adopted the proposals of the Council. Recreative evening schools 
bad been tried in Nottingham, where Dr. Pat on, the originator of the 
scheme, had influence enough to induce the local board to make the 
experiment, and they bad been proved a success. 

The scheme was not therefore a castle in the air—it was practical 
am) workable, and adopted at once on this guarantee by the London 
Board. The thing was settled in principle before the general public 
bad even beard of it. For my own part, when I first saw the circular 
of the London Trades Council appealing to us all to come and take 
their young people in hand, and by the means suggested help to com¬ 
plete their Imperfect education and gather them in from the streets, 
I felt overwhelmed. It was too delightful to be readily believed. 
All our poor little efforts here and there by clubs and institutes bad 
small and partial results; they left such vast masses outside becoming 
more and more beyond control, and exercising a great force of attrac¬ 
tion on those inside our little folds, that one struggled on against a 
disposition to despair. It was worse than our work being small, that 
it could not be thorough in the midst of such a world. The very 
seme of humour in the people was vitiated; that which pleased and 
asppsed the youths set the nerves of the cultured on edge; vulgarity 
could go no further. Through such a deflection of taste it seemed 
hopeless to bring it hack. People who thought to do it by a ballad 
concert or some nice penny readings here and there, no doubt bad a 
reward in themselves; but they might as well try to sweeten the 
pestiferous concourse of the drains of London at Barking Beach by 
if^ieginto it .a few rose-leaves. When, therefore, the leaders of 
the working men, who are apt, some of us fency, to confine themselves 
too exclusively to dreams of a miltennium politically achieved, and not 
to try enongh what may be done for the people by tte people witbout 
any Parliament-made laws, suddenly began thus to arouse ^ 
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: end. In task at bom, the worldseeme&t^ g^ ; r:: '®nfc bad 

been tenfehag and praying &ifc parent* would appear to ewe* little 
non gtpt became of their big boys and big girls, and keep a tighter 
band tip<m them and take an interest in bringiBg tbem ap decentlj 
and giving them better educationjbat at Ike same time there bad 
been no denying bow much excuse was to be made adder the existing 
condition* of London life. Bat suddenly, after yeara of working 
without help or even much apparent sympathy from parents, there 
arose this voice from the people themselves, demanding what we had 
longed for, and tbe antiphon of *tbe London School Board. 

The way was opened at once to a great and united movement, in 
which aU men of good-will might and must join to bring back these 
lost tribes of uneducated children. For tbe fact confronts us that 
much of the thirteen millions spent annually on elementary education 
is barren of results of real value, owing to education coming to a dead 
stop for almost all children at the age of twelve or thirteen. At that 
age a child has just mastered the mechanical acquirement of the arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; it has been entrusted with the keys 
of knowledge, but does not enter in ; it has arrived at the starting- 
point of education, and there it stops—that is to say, education ends 
where it ought to begin. Thus, at a tremendous expenditure, over 
which we are always growling, we give the national progeny an edu¬ 
cation which we allow to be wasted and turned to no account. The 
enormity of the waste may be gathered from the fact that nearly 
half a million of children leave school every year and only about five 
per cent, it is calculated, pursue their education in any way from the 
point where it is dropped; and of the two and a half millions who 
are between the age for leaving school and eighteen, but twenty-seven 
thousand attend evening schools in the course of the year—many out 
of this small number only for a short time. Of course we may be 
met by ignorant optimists with the comfortable assumption that there 
is much home education and self-education going on; but those who 
knoW will say that this is a vain confidence. 

Since education became compulsory and the enforcement of school 
attendance a matter of police; since the State stepped in between 
the parent and the child, and made the period of school attendance 
a sort of penal servitude, it is rarely that study is voluntarily continued 
or resumed when that period is terminated. An intense reaction seta in. 
Thepolioeman , « hand off its collar, the child naturally runs away; 
the parent considers the duty of educating fulfilled. Then the labours 
of life begin; gad ten hours in a faotory tax the child’s physical 
powers to tbe utmost. There is no appetite for bocks when the 
0^ escapes from the longdaily bondage, orthe girls, 

cttmped up at their work so many hours, get out Into the stmts. 

fex Loudon, whew 84,000 leave school ovary year, have many 
d* tb- st ioinei in which, if they were ever so well-disposed, they 
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'\i It Ip not tie nxoe^m far 
parent to to out with the door-ksys Is their pockets ; «d th*se 

V poor children in vast numbers ms the street*, wad, iMfeeadpf eon* 
tinuing aiwl improving their education, are quickly turning aside 
from all the g<x>d they have learned, and bring the gmoe of their 
schooldays. For the last four yean evening eUwet have be«i # opemiig 
in the Board Schools asthey did loag helm is others; bat what cm 
be «s$ectad ?—only failure. This is iUustrated by the total evening 
school attendance already stated. We might as well expect a re¬ 
leased convict to retam of his o wn adbord to prison as for those weary 
children to go baek to school. For the immense majority, education 
abeofately ceases when they leave school, and the slight impression is 
soon obliterated. Just at the time when they would acquire a taste 
for study—when it would cease to be a mechanical drudgery, when 
they would understand the value of instruction, the whole process 
eeams, and all that has gone before and for each child cost the country 
and its parents so much money, is rendered to a great degree, if not 
entirely, valueless. 

True there is a literature specially provided for the vast amount 
of raw material annually flung out of our schools ready for manufac¬ 
ture. It is to enable the two million and a half of boys and girls in 
transition to he laid bold upon by this horrible scoundrel-making 
machinery that we have taught them to read. This kind of literature, 
of which I see a good deal, represents the world through a distorting 
medium of false sentiment, infamous hero-worship, vicious love; a 
world devoted to burglaries, highway robberies, murders, and other 
crimes of every depth of dye. Instead of teaching anything of sterling 
worth, this literature depraves and warps the ideas of youths, and 
makes them long for highly spiced criminal excitements. Surely this is 
a bad use for the treasure of the country to be applied to, providing a 
market for such garbage. Regarded simply from the lowest ratepayer's 
point of view, it is a frightful and intolerable waste of revenue. 

Many of these children, doing children’s work, when they grow 
up will be without trades. Instead of developing in them—in this 
middle term when they are practically working for others, not for 
themselves—aptitudes which would conduct them to well-being, if not 
to fortune, and create new elements of productive force, and of future 
prosperity to the country, we allow them to relapse into almost total 
ignorance. We do not bring them on far enough to take advantage 
of technical education, even if it were offered them free* With the 
immense advances of knowledge, there are processes in every Industry 
for which much intelligence is needed to make a thorough workman. 
In all the subdi visions of traiile a general insight is not acquired save 
by those who are educated enough to obtain it for themselves. 
Without it the individual is helpless and at the mercy of others; be 
knows only bis own minute part of a puade which he cannot put 
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together. Her mn witligtit ^ m ; toio>wa^ 

oUwtMft, 

So the farther invention and di#coveiy go theod, tiief&rtto th© 

» ignorant workman ii left behind, and reduced to a state of impoteiH^ 

• Hii ignorance becomes inteaserignoraace u lightand knowledge 
increase. Some change of process which effects hie minutesubdivision 
throws him out of work and i^iKetbim to paupemm* The industrial 
mechanism acquires an extreme delicacy when this is the eaesQitis 
disorganised and reduced to helplessness by the slightest change as 
it could not have been in primitive times, when each mechanic was 
master of a trade—not merely of a small portion of it. He could 
formerly, as he cannot now, adapt himself to altered cireumstances. 

The material loss is great, but the political and moral loss im¬ 
measurable. These are the future electors who will exercise so much 
influence on the world’s destiny. The constituents of an imperial race, 
they ought to be educated with a view to the power they will wield. 
Every Englishman ought to know something about the dependencies 
of England, as one of the heirs of such a splendid inheritance; he 
should understand English interests, something about her commerce, 
her competitors, the productions and trade of other lands. He ought 
to know his country’s historical as well as her geographical position. He 
cannot, with safety to the empire, be allowed to be so ignorant as to be 
unfit for bis political trust, like loose ballast in a vessel, liable, in any 
agitation that may arise, to roll from side to side and so to destroy 
national stability. 

For the individual those years are decisive between thirteen and 
eighteen. They form the character; they regulate the habits of a 
lifetime; they stamp the features. Nevermore can those years be 
overtaken. Each year half a million cross the rubicon of life and 
leave behind the power to change. We speak and write about 4 the 
residuum' and 4 scum ’—mixed in metaphor and ideas—throwing the 
blame on 4 this last 9 whose educational opportunities have been,but 
as one bour to the twelve of his betters; and we forget it is to opKrown 
shame that, in a day of great enlightenment, intenser shadow fousupon 
the masses. The Education Act of 1870, which was loolteu upon as 
the Abolition of Ignorance, has failed to achieve its ohfect; it has 
left darkness grosser by the revolt of those educated wider compul¬ 
sion. Hie education it has enforced k worthless dft is like a fair 
woman without discretion—as a pearl in' a swine’^&out— this mere 
capacity to read which leaves its possessor brujA and uucultured. 
How is this shortcoming to be remedied ? MV have gone as for as 
we dttein the direction of cramming the grades* amount of teaching 
possible into tke shortest spaa of a chiles life. The question of 
: i* one about which doctor* and educational pundits 

butI ean te^fy that 1 have sesn oWldren driven dull by 
At tlda m««MOt, as I write, * woman baa called with her 
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Kid* girl, who ha* gob 

ing Mom the examinatioiitr feet that : 

dinfearbedby the nightmare ptcsmre which makes them my oat in 
and I have stated daewhem that one of my teachers 


was sent fer lately to calm the agony of mind of a little girl, eft her 
death-bed, at being absent from the impending sehcml ia^peciiox), 
that she might! as her mother mid, die in peace. Considering the 
tniiWf^ results we do get up t© the age of thirteen! the listless pro- 
(pes8,in spite of driving, that children of a languid temperament, from 


under-feeding and other sanitary causes, make, it is hard to see hour we 
can diminish aught of the tale that is exacted; but the responsibility 
would be perilous of crowding more than is already imposed upon it 
on t)mtnarrow ledge of childhood* We cannot ask less, and we dare 
notack mdre. 


Them are strong objections to other expedients—to making school 
attendance compulsory to a more advanced age, or evening-school at¬ 
tendance compulsory, as in Switzerland and in certain of the German 
States. The former would be bard on the parents, the latter harder 
on the children. There is a demand for cheap labour; and at the 
present moment, when the number of men unemployed is so formid¬ 
able, the wages of their children are the only support of multitudes. 
It may be true, if they were driven to school there would be more 
work for men; but, on the other band, it is by children's labour that 
agood deal of work is kept in the country which would otherwise go 
abroad. The working man is—perhaps fortunately—inconsistent in 
this, that while he will not himself work below a certain standard he 
oonaideni fair for a man’s labour, he will allow his boys to do the same 
work for a much less wage. 

But however this may be—whether in the long run it would, or 
woold not, be better for the working man if his children were kept at . 
school to fourteen or fifteen, instead of being sent prematurely to 
labour, and, though bringing in a few shillings, cheapening the whole 
labour market—there can be no doubt that there are many poor women 
dependent on their boys’ earnings. Even as it is, magistrates ace 
loth to convict in such cases. 

Among the working lads with whom I associate, no few are the 
chief support of their mothers: and the lives of self-denial led by 
many of these poor fellows—unattractive, perhaps, in exterior, rough 
in manners, often far from choice in language—must, where sterling 
and unconscious merit is weighed, be deemed noble. The effect of 
t a kin g away such innumerable pimps from humble life would be to 
emundmaUy increase the pauperism off the country and aggravate the 
distreaies of the poorer classes. Certainly it is no time to do this. 

But to compel school attendance after all those weary hours 
imposed on the young toiler, for wbomifature his intended youth as 
ttn playtime of life— mental drudgery coming upon the tip of bodily 



make Ihese 

lads sum discontented and defiant than they a*%and to effect most 
injuriously the physique of the rising ge*ea^~bad enough 
already. Beside*, it would be found veiy hard m this country to 
eufbrceschool attendance upon working boys. Buttbe p^bUityof 
doings so, it is hardly worth discussing, for the electorate would never 
allow such a tyrannical Act to pass, Compulmry education, even of 
school chiidreB, is impopular enough, and the ootmky wwnldnot 
stand compulsion being applied beyond the existing limits 

Out of this dilemma the success <rf the newmovementwili release 
us. Its method is to make the evening school a place of welcome, of 
pleasure andrecreatioo, mixed with solid usefulness and educational 
work. I hope that the Board will, as it is seen how the experiment 
works, allow more recreation to be interwoven by the voluntary 
teachers into the code subjects taught by its own paid teachers ; and 
that the latter will enter into the spirit of the method and infuse 
into their own teaching more life and reality, and make it bear more 
on the concerns of the boys’ and girls’ daily life. This will be all the 
more needful as, from having, this first session of the experiment, only 
those who are students for pure study’s sake, we begin to gather in 
those who are less eager for knowledge and more bent on recreation. 

The work begun during this winter is no test; but it has prevented 
schools from dying out as they generally do at the end of the session, 
and in some instances added to them. But our sound has not yet 
gone oat; our specific has not been tried on the roving street boys 
and street girls whom we want to attract in; audit is<mthe ultimate 
power of the system to draw in these outsiders that its claims will rest. 

It is for the prodigals of education that we want the windows of 
our house to be full of light and suggestion of entertainment. We 
want the stream borne outward of song, and the music of the drill, 
and the running of many feet in the maze, and the clinkinguf dumb¬ 
bells, and the inspiriting word of command, and the shadow ofgraoe- 
ful movements, to bring in those young wasters of their youth. Then 
we shaH show them our pictures vivid with oolour,and bring them 
round Greater Britain, and make them travelled, and teach them of 
seienee and art, and carry their minds far back into the realms pf 
history and show them many wonders. And their minds will gtew 
like the pictures and begin to teem with new thoughts and ideacy$and 
they will slowly understand why it was they were dragged to school as 
little children, spite of team and often with poor little em pty stomachs. 
The drawing clam will impart a new delight, and in the other art 
dames, carving wood and modelling—that strange makik^g power of 
man-^the likenessof the Highest will begin to develop, and the Qdst 
to come into ayes till now dull and defiant. Tbusour new leaven 
wffl work untn tlm whok mam »leavened; and thorn weird crowds 
ofhaggmdboyB and wild, unkempt giris have dJaeppeered from the 
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in this movement to work of a limtittr kind actually goingon ia 
church spools and club. So far frost that Mag the case, the new 
association will gladly help, where help it needed, to fill with a falter 
life the work being carried on through thoee channel*. Bat the 
mats reason why so much is undone is that the Board Schools, which 
form a huge part of the educational system, have had no organ such 
as church schools have for assimilating children of a larger growth. 
They haveno clergy to shepherd the children and follow them 
out into life, to retain their affections rad collect them to social 
gatherings, said by the combination of the simple pleasures of their 
lives with religious duties to bind them together. They have no 
guSds, no homes in the country. There has been nothing hitherto 
but the hare, hard machinery of education, withoitt the faintest hold 
of love Or interest beyond code work. And yet these schools stand 
where schools were needed most, rad where, as child life is thickest, 
so 1x7 and girl life is thickest also, and they are the only fostering 
wings that ever the pupils passing through them know. Thoee 
hundreds of thousands have never consequently been affiliated to ray 
religious body, but, having passed through and had their wretched 
portion of education divided to them, they get no more care and are 
lost in the sea of human life. But there stand those splendid palaces 
of education through which they have gone, forming a vast network 
over the whole of the world-like city, and provided, for those past 
scholars, under the new evening-school code, with a staff of paid 
teachers, always on the spot to maintain discipline; with all their 
apparatus; with playgrounds—oases in the mighty deserts of London. 

All that is needed is to bring them the organised life and friend¬ 
ship which religious workers supply in the denominational schools. 
The local secretary and the body of voluntary helpers, with the evening- 
sebooi managers, will form the soul of the new body, which will 
grow from term to term, and attract to itself more and more of the 
lori children of the schools. Religious work, far from being hindered 
by taking these young people out of the streets, will be made by 
degrees possible among them. Decency, order, good taste, are nut anti- 
religious, hot the best handmaids of religion. Those boys rad girls 
who have received the shade of thought and refinement, andhad the 
roughness and studied brutality of the streets removed, will be touched 
by the Old Stwy as (hey could nut have been ia the toner days. 
Music will find itsway into their souk, and the beauty of religious art 
and pageantry wUl esarrise its glamour. There will be the imagina¬ 
tion to climb above vulgar tiling*, eyes to see, and am to hoar* 

The idea, then, is net only to make tire evening school bright with 
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mid science; not only to setyoung fingers carving and drawing end 
modelling, and fill empty heads, bet also to fill empty hearts; to 
give*frieods to those boys and girls; to give them rigbthands of 
fellowship; to go with Asm to the cricket-field, to the swimming- 
bath, on country rambles. To pilot a party of Ixradonboys through 
the forest is a new experience; the world becomes fresh to rdd eyes 
from theirs* Wonder inexpressible as a pair of jays dart out before 
us, chattering down the long avenues; or the wood-pigeonsperaxade, 
or the cuckoos are recognised as the original of the cuckoo-dock. 
The commonest things are gathered as if they were enchanted, until 
the freight they intended to bring home grows beyond hounds, 
and the discovery of Nature's prodigality at last makes them throw 
all away save some little branch or flower, as an evidence that fairy¬ 
land exists. Then we can have botanical and entomological excursions, 
and open their minds and imaginations by these country dips. 
Gradually the life of the evening school will become corporate; it 
will not dissolve at the end of each session; by the grace of the 
Board we shall keep all that we have gained, and wind refining influ¬ 
ences round our young people, and implant a purer taste, which will 
begin to reflect itself on public amusements. 4 The Great* and ‘ the 
Jolly,' and all the other unspeakable vulgarians at whom men 
caoehinated, will be hissed off, and real humour will return to its 
deserted abode; and real singing, and beautiful dancing, and true 
sentiment, and business good and true to art and nature of all kinds, 
will again be appreciated. Time will develop our plans. Those 
lordly schools will still be our centres; their paid and regular staff, 
the great dependence and permanent strength of the work, will enter 
into it with all their hearts when they come to understand it fully, and 
see its ends and aims; our voluntary work will he a graft on the strong 
stem, to make it fruitful; but all the fruit will not he on this little 
grafted bough; the whole tree will be glorious with firuitand blossom. 

Then we shall begin to extend our work still further; to make 
provision that once in the year the country sun shall bronze pale 
faces; to drall our girls and boys away to hospitable country houses 
or cottages where the Squire will make them the welcome guests of 
the villagers for a happy week or two~-halcyon days in their toiling, 
noisy, ugly lives—days that will illuminate and sweeten the year by 
jriM hope* Then, linked with our school 

Ufe-oen tm a nd who can tell but tbatthefioard,^ 
opinion, may take this up ?—we ihtll establish • h i gher and technical 
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: : resource* efthe country, weshallpess 

m wd develop tb«n; and ippwitioBi ikm their maters 
teeehgrudgiagly tad of necessity, trying to spin out teaching to the 
fret* lest they should know too muehaadp<mbiy break away, and so 
prevent them from ever becoming thoroughworkmen, w© shall, in 
these universal technical schools, Uadi the highest end failed end 
bii^ without regard to tbmr selfish masters' scruple* and fears, # 
From the mass, mbraftted to the test of simple art dames, talent 
will be separated and banded on to a more advanced training, Every 
boy may have friends, opportunities, possibilities opened to him, 
horiwite of hope. He will by bis teachers be baked to a world ^ 
greats efijtoe than his own, and also have his eyes and heart opened 
to the liet that he is not overlooked, not uncared-for, in this vast 
crowd of human beings. Plans will thus widen out, and, through 
unsatisfactory results mid many impediments, we most look toward 
and me the day of great things through the day of small beginnings. 
It will need continuous well-directed energy and order to work out a 
system, and there must be no carpet-knights in poets of trnst and 
responsibility. Away through the evening the children of light must 
speed, with unflinching punctuality and the sense of a great trust. 
Nothing must make them fail or weary to realise the great ends 
wUoh will be gained by the faithful discharge of small duties, and 
the of the scheme, in which they are links, will stimulate 

them aad quicken their pulses. There are many looking on who are 
profound unbelievers in voluntary work and workers, and prophesy, 
* limy wont stick to it/ But I believe that when we get the right 
men—as we shall in course of time—and get rid of the wrong ones 
—weed out onr mistakes—there is something so distinct, so hopeful, 
and so approaching to a new faith and the light and heat of en¬ 
thusiasm its passage generates in this movement, that there is no 
room to fear of our voluntary workers failing. I do not depend on 
the ‘upper classes’ alone—this is a workingmen's movement 
Young workmen I have found throw themselves into it heartily ; 
they are willing to go long distances; and I think to see teachers of 
their own dess among them has a great influence on the taught Here 
there is &o suspicion of condescension, no instruction from a superior's 
point of view; but one of themselves, entirely on their own level, who 
eomes In a brotherly way to make them happier or better. This is 
the freBng we must all aim at imparting to those we teach; and we 
M ixy m this work, as much as possible, to get rid of the dis¬ 
advantages of birth, ‘gentility,’ difference of sphere, to drop on our 
sMe all ideas about difference of station* We shall not really derogate 
thereby from any respect to which we are duly entitled, but it will 
be given freely and even lovingly. 



THE DISSOLUTION AND THE COUNTRY. 

Ix the debate rising oat of the defeat of Mr. Disraeli's Government 
on the Irish Church resolutions in 1868, Mr. Gladstone stated what 
were the condit ions which in his view justified a Minister in making 
an appeal to the country by way of dissolution against att adverse 
Parliamentary vote. There must, he said, be in the first place an 
adequate issue of public policy. There must, in the second, be a 
reasonable probability that the decision of the country will reverse 
that of the House of Commons. Both these conditions certainly 
exist now. Mr. Gladstone, in his latest manifesto, staled that the 
issue before the nation is the gravest which has been submitted 
to it during the past half-century. He might probably have said 
with truth that it is the gravest which has been submitted to the 
country since the Act of Union with Ireland was passed. There 
is no ground for doubting that not only Her Majesty’s Ministers,but 
the parties and groups of parties allied against them, hold, the one 
with alarm, the others with boj>e r that there is a lair chance of the 
conntiy refusing to countenance the vote against Home Buie for 
Ireland. Both sides are eager, but both sides feel that the result is 
supremely uncertain. Mr. Gladstone mentioned another condition 
which had been alleged to justify dissolution of Parliament, but of 
which he denied the force. A Ministry may not dissolve amply for 
the purpose of obtaining from the country a vote for its own con¬ 
tinuance in office. Usually this disallowed consideration is insepar¬ 
able from the others. Whatever may be the definite issue before 
them, the constituencies will ordinarily vote less upon that than 
upon the general character of the Administration which makes 
appeal to them. Certainly this will be so in the elections which are 
now impending. The. country, if it returns a Ministerial majority 
to the new Parliament, will vote more for Mr. Gladstone than for 
Home Rule. It will vote for Home Rule because it is pmposed by 
Ml, Gladstone, and not for Mr. Gladstone because he proposesHome 
Rule. his attitude on the subject had been the reverse of what 
it is, if the provisions and machinery of his Bills had been wholly 
dissimilar from what they were, there is no reason to doubt that the 
members of Parliament who went with him into the lobby on the 
8 th of June would still have accompanied hkn thither, and that, 
z ' exception perhaps of Mr. John Moriey, his Cabinet would 



lia^ adBbcsred to bim with giutixioui tew^y. B Mr< Gladstone h# 
prop**! Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, Mr. (hnmberiaiii’s scheme would 
now command the assent of the majority of the liberal party. If, 
in the exercise of his own freedom of judgment, Mr. CUmberlain 
had ^propounded a counter-scheme identical with that which Mr. 
Gladstone has put forward, be would be acouted and denounced as a 
b|r motives of jealcm^ and personal rivalry, 

Mr. Gladstone is not hip^f responsible for this state of feeling 
among large classes of bis fellow-subjects, possibly imoog a majority 
of the people of these islands* But it imposes an immense respond* 
bility on him. Ihe statesman who is sure that any scheme which 
he may devise will be aecepted by half, or nearly, or more than, half 
of the nation simply because he has devised it, is bound to be very 
careful in his proposals—to think once, to think twice, to think 
thrice before be lay* them before the world, and to think three times 
more before he refuses to modify them. The dictum of the old 
saint and sage, bidding his readers to consider the things said and 
not the person saying them, is a counsel of perfection to which the 
weakness of human nature can seldom be equal. But the more the 
hearers consider the person who speaks or writes, the more the 
person speaking or writing is bound to consider the things spoken or 
written* The jealous scrutiny, the minute and sceptical examination 
which they decline to exercise ou him, he must exercise on himself. 
Mr. Gladstone has written much on the influence of authority in 
matters rfopinion; it cannot be excluded from them. People will 
believe because the evidence has convinced somebody else. They 
assent to the conclusions of a man of thought or action without 
understanding his premisses or his processes. The wielders of an 
authority such as Mr. Gladstone exercises in England arc invested 
with a power and a responsibility comjj&red with which those of a de¬ 
spotic sovereign or a dictator are slight. Mr. Gladstone submits his 
scheme to the judgment of the country; and a large part of the 
country is prepared to submit its judgment to Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme. 

Mr. Gladstone could not have gained such a position as this 
without being as well entitled to it as any human being could possibly 
be. But then no human being is entitled to such a position, or can 
occupy it with safety to himself or to those who submit themselves 
to his guidance. It is dangerous to his own reputation, and dimi¬ 
nishes the services which he might render bis country. The 
excessive confidence of large masses of hb countrymen arouses in 
others a distrust as exaggerated and more blind. One <rf the 
denunciations of which he has lately been made the bisect is the 
fa mili ar one of fomenting social discord, of inflaming the poor and 
ignorant against the rich and cultivated, of setting up uninformed 
sentiment against reasoned conviction. The accusation is unjust 
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I MB not pleading, which, as j 
pages of this Review, approaches the subjectfrom a point of vie w 
anddsala with ft by methods eaaentiilly fruky—are not content to 
argue against it or to suggestamendments in it They boast that 
fjrerank,the riches, the leiarn^ and the coitoe of England are 
hostile to it. When Mr. &ladstone says, «T scnTxrafuIly admit this/' 
the reply is, *You are Setting claw against class. Yoa are en- 


jisdgment of the professions to the erode sentiment of the labouring 
classes. 1 It is impossible to imagine anything more mischievous 
than this discrimination, whether for exaltation or disparagement, of 
certain classes in the nation against the great body of the nation 
itself. The classes do not exist apart from the nation; the nation 
is the aggregate of classes. The blame of this dangerous way of 
speaking and writing must rest in the main with those who set the 
example of it, and only in a secondary way, though still really, with 
those who retort it. There is fallacy in the argument on both sides 
—if that can be called argument which is rather an appeal by ques¬ 
tion-begging phrases to intellectual or moral Pharisaism. The 
words 4 education * and 4 culture ’ are much abused in this connection. 
Leisure and wealth and rank undoubtedly present opportunities of edu¬ 
cation and culture. But opportunity without stimulus is often barren. 
The number of persons belonging to the privileged and wealthy 
classes who achieve |>ersonal distinction is relatively few. The man 
who, born to affluence and social consideration, is content to work as if 
be had these things to gain, whom the love of fame or other worthy 
motive prompts to 4 scorn delights and live laborious days,' is a very ex¬ 
ceptional being, as is shown by the exceptional praise which he receives 
whenever he makes his appearance. The great body of what is called 
educated opinion is simply fashionable opinion. People who wish to be 
considered socially what t hey ought to befflock in herds after the society 
statesman and the pet political hero of the day, as they run after 
the pet actor, the pet painter, the pet lecturer, even the pet mou- 
strosity, the last dwarf, or the latest two-headed nightingale of the 
season. This imitative and servile movemqpt of fashion is dignified 
by the name of the tendency of educated opinion* Even when the 
education and culture are real, they should be appropriate to the 
•ubj^ct-matter on which their authority is cited. The successful 
soldier of fortune, the court poet, the Albemarle Street lecturer 
who makes science, not popular, but fashionable, may be profound 
politicians, but the arts in which they are eminent do not give any 
even of political capacity. There is a great run just 
Ueiroa the writings of Burke, nhfcb have become a sort of Ildy 
S ct frturci of politics, and of which, as of the Bible, it may be said: 
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. fB «i£ii : p8 dbctriaefl^ - ‘ Itewmot escape observation/ says 
wheremen are too ^ to professional and 

it it were, inveterate in the eoncnrrent empley* 
meat of that narrow circle, they are rather disabled than qualified 
:.• . 'for'Whatever depend# on the knowledge of mankind, on experience 
r ^" -izi^^iiiji^^^ or a comprehensive connected view of the radons 

complicated external and internal interests which go to the formation 
of that mtritifarioua thin| called a State.’ We may set this passage 
against the often^oted sentence of Jesus the son of Sinach: ‘How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and glorieth in the goad, 
that driveth oxen and is occupied in their labours, and whose talk is 
of bullocli?* To he in close and vital contact for existence’ sake with 
the essential realities of life is often a more copious source of that 
inoral and practical wisdom which is the basis of politics than the 
exclusive pursuit of special arts or sciences, or than a dilettante 
trifling with them. It is, however, pertinent to remark that the 
author of Ecclesiastieus was not speaking of Parliamentary govern* 
ment, Home Buie, or the agricultural labourer's vote. As a matter 
of feet, the tribunal has been constituted by the consent of Liberals 
and Conservatives alike. To endeavour to discredit its moral com¬ 
petence is idle, and is very bad tactics besides. An advocate who 
should denounce the jury he addresses as unintelligent and ignorant, 
would stand a small chance of getting a verdict. To begin by setting 
the Court against you is a blunder into which au old forensic hand 
would not fell. 

That the labouring classes are the best judges of the question 
which will be at issue in the coming election is not so much a true, or 
a false, as an idle proposition. They are more under the influence of 
feeling and less under the influence of fashion than persons in easier 
social circumstances. But sometimes feeling may be wrong, and 
occasionally fashion may be right. They have a strong instinct of 
justice and fair play when their own real or supposed interests are 
not too directly involved; but that instinct, it may be hoped, and that 
qualification of it, it is to be feared, are common to Englishmen of all 
ranks. A wise statesmanship will appeal to the conscience and 
judgment of the conn tig * 8 & whole, endeavouring to enlighten the 
one and to stimulate the other, and will avoid disparaging the selfish 
prepossessions of the classes to the people, or the ignorance of 
the people to the classes. The commencement of this crimination 
mid recrimination has been with the partisans of rank, wealth, and 
leisure as the guides of political conduct Histoiy warns us. The 
distinction drawn between the optimatefc and the populates in Beane, 
in fil days before the republican condfto^ 
demagogic ^one-man rule 1 of Julius GWlir, corresponded very dowly 
with that Which imprudent persons are drawing now between the 
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by oto 4 ttofc jsarisaos, ofthe senate, the hotter and huger part of 
order, and sonb unciStoctcd 

by pemkioui counsels—the uppCT and upper-middle classes, that is 
to f% w#h a sprinkling of the conservative working men. 4» con- 
treated with the popnl^ they were made upof tha men and classes 
‘qmneqne aocentessunt, nee nature improbi, nee furiosi, nee mali* 
domosticis impediti.* The distinctions which were drawn in Imperial 
Borne between the honestiores and the humiliores, between the‘ fat 
people’ and the Mean people’ in some of the Italian republics of 
the Middle Ages, between the aristocrats and the populace reader 
the first French Revolution, and in later revolutions between the 
labourers and capitalists, suggest caution to persons inclined to 
insist on similar distinctions for purposes of political warfare in Eng¬ 
land. This method of controversy will raise directly far more serious 
questions than any which it may be employed indirectly to settle. 

As the election proceeds, the language of intellectual and social 
scorn now used towards the great body of the electors will be abated. 
It will be well if it be not exchanged for course and fulsome flattery. 
Horace Walpole mentions that Lord Talbot, addressing the House of 
Lords on some matter connected with the King, was misled into 
calling the peers ‘your majesties’instead of‘your lordships.’ He 
withdrew the phrase as an oversight, but said he should have used 
it by design if addressing the people. The people, the legal people 
as the French phrase has it, are sovereign in fact, and not merely in 
rhetoric; the ultimate appeal is to them; the Crown, the two Houses 
of Parliament, the Ministry, the rival parties in the State, submit to 
their decision as final. It is vitally important that the issue which 
they have to decide should be correctly apprehended. Apart from 
that, the most righteous feeling will help but little to the solution. 
Mr. Gladstone presents it in the question, ‘ Will you govern Ireland 
by coercion, or will you let her manage her own affairs?’ If the 
controversy were simply between himself and Lord Salisbury, this 
might be enough. Lord Salisbury now denies—and of course everyone 
will accept Ids disclaimer—that when he spoke of twenty years of 
resolute government, he meant twenty years of coercion. Unfor¬ 
tunately he spoke of coercion in the sentence in which, according to 
his later account, he was not thinking of it. He mentioned the 
repeal at the end of the twenty years of the coercive laws of which 
he bad not dreamed, and the introduction then of the bad Hberties 
which he was ready to grant now. Moreover, Lordi Salisbuxy had 
madias of his resolute poligr while he was yet Prime 

Minister, in the framing of a BUI for the suppression of the National 
tsagua. It k satfcfimtoiy to know now that he did not mean what 
be msmcdto say. When, howen?«, w man trite of twenty yeareof 
tesolute policy, he almost deprives himself of title to rank among 
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liaMMk Iff Lord Salisbury were inMib l e ,* policy dtoiott «■» 
for *11 might be usefully persisted in; Lord Salisbury being MiWe, 
beiJsjustasHkelyat the verybegkmij^ tobewrongeshe is to be 
right, and the resolute policy woaM in this case be Mind obstinacy, 
fceufty rfaifeptlag methods of government to constancy ch^ 
cfocumstances, of vaiyingthe means because the end is the same, is 
^ capable statesmanship $ while persistence in the maxims 

and rules of government once fear all adopted is a stupid pedantry* 
He issue, however, is not simply between the policy of coercion 
and the policy of allowing Ireland to manage her own affairs* If a 
majority is given to Mr* Gladstone at the elections, it will, ill spite 
of vague disclaimers, be understood as sanctioning the particular 
scheme which be has already devised for enabling Ireland to nuuiiige 
her own affairs. That scheme, as I endeavoured to point out in this 
Beview, tends uot only to the complete Parliamentary independence 
of Ireland, but to its ultimate severance from the Crown of England* 
Mr. Gladstone properly claims for all parties and sections of parties 
in Great Britain, that they are Unionists in intention. The word 
Unionists, however, has its own defined meaning in Anglo-Irish 
politics. It means supporters of the Act of Union, those whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls paper Unionists. He contrasts with them the pro¬ 
moters of real union of heart and affection. Does this necessarily 
mean more than such a bond of cordial regard as now exists between 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and between the severed 
klitgdotns of Holland and Belgium ? Such a union is obviously com¬ 
patible with complete political separation. It is a phrase of senti¬ 
ment and not of politics. 

The people of England and Scotland are animated by two convic¬ 
tions and determinations in this matter. The first and most vital 
of them is that the Imperial Parliament shall remain the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, that the three 
countries shall be represented in it fairly in proportion to their 
numbers, and that representation shall be continuous for all of them. 
The mere turning, from time to time, of the representatives of 
Ireland, or some of them, into a Parliament in its ordinary condition 
consisting exclusively of the members for England and Scotland, 
would simply confuse public business and would probably make its 
transaction impossible. The Imperial politics, domestic and foreign, 
in whieh Irish members are to bear their part, cannot be shoved off 
into particular weeks and months, of which formal notice shall be 
given. The essence of Parliamentary vigilance and control is that they 
shall be always attentive and active* From day to day, and from hour 
to tern, almostyevents occur which suggest questions and which call 
fbr ^ explanations. Mfmberswho are not continuously 

following the course of events and discussions, and taking part in the 
Parliamentary business whieb rises incidentally out of them, eannot 
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gsod cffK*i tkeywifl taretet th* ttawd of tt^taumdionf 
White,however, tha s nu fe rognt wonM mate tfaa participation of 
Iiidi sMtnben in lapaM bnifnew nvgtlbory, it yoaM tnabte them 
to intcdBl» «kb parel)r Engiuh aad Snatch affidn, by imp roper l y 
prot racting to m to thrust other business aside. 

They would be able, upon tome Imperial question, to defeat with 
the aid of Conservatiye or Liberal alHet, m the owe might be, a 
ministry bentonEnglish or Scotch legislation which they did not 
approve. They might thus* displace through intrusivelriah Totes a 
British Gx»Teraiz^tpo^essingtheeonhdesK^olthe majorityoCBdiisii 
members, because its legislation on some purely British sutjeet was 
distasteful,let ns say, toEnglish Conservatives and Irish Catholicsre* 
siding in England* By Mr* Gladstone’s Bill, as it stands, excluding 
Irish members from St Stephen's, the Parliamentary union between 
Great Britain and Ireland is abolished* The occasional admission 
of Irish members on stated occasions would, I repeat, destroy 
its efficiency both as the Imperial Parliament and as the insular 
Parliament of Great Britain. The only way in which Home Bole 
can be reconciled with the maintenance of the Parliamentary onion 
between Great Britain and Ireland is by the fair and eontinnoas 
representation of Ireland in the United Parliament, and the banish¬ 
ment of purely English, Welsh, and Scotch business to legislative 
bodies dealing with it, and with it alone* In this way a place may be 
found for Home Buie under the shelter of the United Parliament. 
If this arrangement is not yet practicable, we must wait until it 
becomes so, and be content in the meantime to remain as we sic* 
But if Mr. Gladstone chose to adopt it, it would become practicable* 
By placing Ireland, on all matters which affect the internal unity 
as well as the external safety of the United Kingdom, on all matters 
except those reserved as specially Irish, under the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive, the Land Purchase Bill would 
become superfluous and the Ulster difficulty would disappear. The Irish 
Protestants of the North would not be transferred to a rule distasteful 
to them 5 they would still be represented directly in the United 
Parliament, and be under its direct protection. At the same time 
they would be brought, on purely Irish business, into direct relations 
with their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects of the south and west. 
They would be forced to find a means of living on peaceful and 
friendly terms with them. It is the great evil of the system which 
has hitherto prevailed that it has made the Protestants of Ulster 
oonrider themselves the feUowHX>untiymen rather of the English 
«niSootcfo across the sea than of tbs men with whom geographically 
and territorially they are associated, and with whom indeed they are 
inextricably intermingled, the light phram about the two Irelands 
conveys an historic reproach. The tendency of Home Bute, duly 
Vou XX.—No. 1 U. 
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it lCi. QWdatooe an his my to the modi&a&ia of hit wkcnte in 
ill Mii^ kt vorii ptebably bring tide to lw* r*nk» 

fchree4fcq^^ dissentients whom be relfo seoedem. 

jfe wouklawt the painful conflict and tike not leas painful alliance* 
now impending, and weald restore the union of the Liberal party, 
othenrise shattered as a potent instrument of usefulness for many 
yearn. All that is legitimate in Home Rule is compatible with the 
inaiiitepewoe the Parliamentary Union. The Parliamentary Union 
would be stronger for the common purposes of the United Kingdom 
if Boare Rule were granted to its several parts. The divided 
soatkms of the liberal party axe looking at different sides of the 
sUekL Ihe aims of each are consistent with the aims of the other, 
and indeed are mutually dependent for their effective realisation. 
There cannot be a real, as opposed to a mere paper, union without 
Home Buie; there cannot be orderly Home Rule except under 
the safeguard of the Parliamentary Union. It is for Mr. Gladstone 
now to make overtures to the followers who have reluctantly quitted 
Ida standard. If, the opportunity presenting itself, he foils to make 
use of it—and the opportunity is present to him whenever he may 
choose to seise it—the responsibility will rest mainly with him of 
increasing the chances of Lord Salisbury’s resolute policy, and of 
disabling by its divisions the Liberal party, which alone can effec* 
tuafly resist that policy. 

It is possible that in the interval between these pages quitting 
the hands of the writer and reaching those of the public, unequivocal 
declarations may clear the controversy of its ambiguities. At present, 
all that can be said is that Mr. Gladstone’s language does not dose 
the door to the chances of a settlement. He is a great deal less 
peremptory than Mr. John Morley, or Lord Rosebery, or Mr. Childers. 
Mr. Gladstone is content to say that the two Bills which he intro¬ 
duced are dead, and that there is not a clause or a detail in them 
which Guise who support the principle that Ireland in matters 
purely Irish shall govern herself may not dispute. Mr. John 
Morley, speaking at Newcastle on Monday, the 21st of June, said 
practically that the Home Rule Bill is not dead, but only deeping} 
that it will revive not merely in principle, but in the main enure* 
qnences, the main methods, and the main applications^ that prin¬ 
ciple* He cmphatiHiy ihe Idea cl Hm foh 

subwdiaate to the fo^ Ireland in 

the UafoedKingdom. Mr. Children has spoken to the mme purpcvt. 
Ireland into have the retfrfe of the Imperial Parlfoment hcn 
Imperial and revenue topics are unto discussion, an arrangement 



Bessfesfft while tutting that tide otn^t^ wiai vote Bot for or 
igdait the Government measure, bat on (he «te|de pr<^>odtion tba 
4 esspera^ £rlek 1» d^eicid^ says that * wherever, 

in whatsoever place, before whatsoever «eembly, tb« proj^ for the 
government of Ireland may be pepcewd^eiir scheme---the scheme of 
Mr. Gladstone-will loom up m mtwh <rf a landmark ms the greet 
pyramid itself That is to say, that Mr* Gladstone'# scheme will 
loom op in the new House df Commons when it meets* Inotber 
words, it would seem that Mr, Gladstone’s Bills are dead for the 
grarposescf the general election, but are not dead for legislativepurposes 
if the new Payment shows a Ministerial majority. The real ques¬ 
tion, however, is not what Mr. John Morley, Lord Rosebeiy, or Mr* 
Childers says, but what Mr* Gladstone means, and their language may 
have vmy little relation to his intentions. The passages which we have 
quoted may be unauthorised glosses on the sacred text-. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone is his own interpreter, and it is to be hoped he will make it 
piatn* He does not, like Mr. Morley, venture to ask the country to 
approve the Home Buie principle in the consequences, methods, and 
applications which were given to it in the Bill which the House 
of Commons rejected. He disowns the Bill because he knows the 
country, like the late Parliament, is not prepared to accept it* But 
if Mr. Gladstone made a faulty application last spring of a principle 
sound in itself^ who can feel sure tli&t he will make a wiser application 
of it next autumn ? In fact the principle of Home Buie is sound or 
unsound as it is applied; and before the confidence of the country can 
properly be given to any Minister, as advocating a principle, the use 
which he is going to make of that principle should be explicitly stated* 
It will not be enough for Mr* Gladstone, in conjunction with 
Mr* Parnell, to have a majority in the next House of Commons* He 
refused to propose Home Buie until Ireland had declared with what 
he considered practical unanimity for it, until tive*sixths of its 
Parliamentary representatives were pledged in its favour. But the 
rule which holds good on one side of the Channel, holds good on the 
othertoo; and if Ireland ought to be practioally unanimous, so ought 
Great Britain. To repeal the Parliamentary Union—for this is what 
Mr* Gladstone's defunct Bill practically proposed to do—against the 
wffl of a majority of the English and Sootch representatives, or even 
against the will of a large minority of them, would be monstrous* It 
waold beagaijpt Mr. Gladstone's own principle. It would, moreover, 
be impoiHdWe^ The questions of a seoawl Chamber/and the fitness of 

open* But so long as the House of Lords exists, itwould be bound, by 
principle, and by ausage almost adopted into 
not to give effect to a measure of the character 
suggested and in the atfoomstanee* supposed* Mr. Gladstone cannot 




dltiife * majority morally adeqnatsfoc his pauposea-' ha may not be 
ftfe'to MitduB^oiil; at *11 ntilfosihy wft( to the priwrfpl* 
rf wtftifrfaiaiing tba fall and con tinu o us r e present a tio n Of M# ll 
toas Uaitod P arB am cat be heals the bwh between himself and the 
dissentient liberals. If the Haste Bale liberals become Unionists, 
tbeUnionist liberals may become Heme Balers; and another uafca 
—the anion between the different ssotioos of the liberal party—may 
be res to re d . Nor is this all. Looking less at Lord SalisburyVreoent 
declarations than at his^eartier action and language, there is some 
reason to hope that he might be brought into tlus combination. |f 
the concordant action of Mr. Parnell’s followers and of the Conserva¬ 


tive party op to the general election, including Lord Salisbury's New¬ 
port and Guildhall speeches, was not concerted, it was punned in 
o b e di e nee to a mysteriously pre-established harmony. Load Carnar¬ 
von’s appointment to the viceroyalty of Ireland was as significant of a 
dispoeitwu on the part of Lord Salisbury to come to an understanding 
with Mr. Parnell as Mr. John Morley’s appointment to the Chief Seem* 
taryship was of Mr. Gladstone’s. Lord Salisbury has not yet denied 
that he was cognisant beforehand and approved of Lend Carnarvon's 
interview with Mr. Parnell—that he was told aft erwards what passed 
between them; and if this be so, hewill not allege that the interview 
was of a purely speculative kind and did not mean business. The 
Cabinet, it ia said—and this is the main point of the denial—never 
considered the subject. But cabinets are kept a good deal in the 
darkly prime ministers nowadays. Mr. Chamberlain has his grounds 
of complaint on this head. They are ignorant of the knowledge till 
they approve the deed. If the Conservative and Parnellite parties 
had been in a sufficient majority of the whole House, probably the 
Cabinet would have heard of the matter. The result possibly would 
have been seen in a scheme of Home Buie better Hw that which 


Mr. Gladstone has proposed, because maintaining the continuous 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. This is, how* 
ever, speculation on the might have been, though it comes closely 
to the would have been. One thing is certain, that if the practical 
unanimit y of Ireland is the condition on whieh Mona Home Rule 
can properly be proposed, the practical unanimity of Great Britain 
is the condition on which alone Home Bute can legitimately be 
accepted. If Mr. Gladstone is to cany a- measure giving Ireland 
control over affairs exclusively Irish, be must reunite the Liberal 
party nnder his leadership. If Mr. John Morley speaks for the 
Government, thi§ hope must be abandoned. 


H. Hill. 
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PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA. 

The public has very naturally and very rightly shown deep interest 
in the investigations into the nature and possible cure of hydro* 
phobia now being conducted by the great French naturalist, Louis 
Pasteur. Those investigations not only have a special value on, 
account of the terrible nature of the malady which there is good, 
reason to believe will be brought within the range of curative treat¬ 
ment as a consequence of their prosecution, but also are of extreme 
interest to those engaged in the task of ascertaining the laws of: 
natural phenomena, and to all who wish to understand the methods 
by which a great discoverer in science arrives at his results. 

M. Pasteur is no ordinary man; he is one of the tare individuals- 
who must be described by the term ‘ genius.' Having commenced 
his scientific career and attained great distinction as a chemist,. 

M. Pasteur was led by his studyof the chemical process or fermenta¬ 
tions to give his attention to the phenomena of disease in living, 
bodies reeembling fermentations. Owing to a singular and fortunate 
mental characteristic he has been able not simply to pursue a rigid 
p«^;^ dictated by the logical or natural oonnootioB. 

of t£ephenomena investigated, but deUtaatd^ 
matters of the most profound importance to the eomraim^ari to 
bring his inquiries to a successful practical issue inalarge number 
of tofowto' Thu* ho has saved the sijk-wonn industry of France 
a«d Itib fitcm destruction, he has taadhfctiM French wine-makers. 

. toquksldymatnre their wine, he has effwtedan enonwmsimpiove- 
meat and economy in the manufosture of beer, he has rescued 
: . You J&L-Ho. 114,. M . 
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tbs smsrxmm owrrmr* 


. _ anft cattle' of Eor©g* frf» <efrtel dies*** 1 

lift It it probaWe^h. wooid mot himself assert that it is at 
dwmt more than probable--that be has rendered hydwjdkbbia a 
thing of the past, The diseovreire raadebj this remarkable mm 
•*>redd bare rendered him, had h» patented their applioafckm and 
disposed of them according to mmmtdal prineiplaa, th* ^fti«it 
Tley represent a gain of wane millions sterling 
' to tbe co«u|i«iiity. It is right for tW who desire that 
?part forscientific investigation should be afforded by 
theGovemments of civilised States to* point with emi&asia te the 
definite utility and pecuniary value of M. Pasteur’s work, because 
itrare instances that tbe discoveryof new knowledge 
and the practical application of that knowledge go band in hand. 
U Pbsteur has afforded several of these rare instances. They should 
enable the public and our statesmen to believe in the value of 
scientific investigation even when it is not immediately followed by 
practical commercial results. These discoveries should excite in the 
mind! of all those devoted to scientific research the profoundest 
gratitude towards M. Pasteur, since, by the direct practical application 
which his genius has enabled him to give to the results of his 
I n q u ir ies , he has done more than any living man to enable the un- 
learned to arrive at a conception of the possible value of the vast 
auiis of scientific results—items of new knowledge—which must be 
dontmuaUy gathered by less gifted individuals and stored for the 
fixture use of inventors and of those doubly-gifted men who, like 
IS. Pasteur, are at once discoverers and inventors—discoverers of a 
scientific principle and inventors of its application to human require¬ 
ments. _____ 

H. Pasteur’s first experiment in relation to hydrophobia was made 
in December 1880 , when he inoculated two rabbits with the mucus 
from the mouth of a child which had died of that disease. As his 
inquiries extended he found that it was necessary to establish by 
moans of experiment even the most elementary facts with regard to 
the disease, for the existing knowledge on the subject was extremely 
siwaiy and much of what passed for knowledge was only ill-founded 
tradition. 

So little was hydrophobia understood, and to so small an extent 
had it been studied, previously to M. Pasteur’s investigations, that it 


physiologists (although this was not tbe general vi^ 

qrstem brought about by the infliction of a punctured 
t in which the action of a specific vires or poison 
t; it was, in * * “ ' “ 

crteUmus. 

The number of cases i 




oftfeese several countries ;fe»t it* oocomnedis sufficiently frequent 
gt certain periods to excite the greatest anxiety sad dam. Ia 
SUgfebdii many u thirty-ril persons died from the disease ia IMS; 
iafMteS88p«riKms were its victims ia 1898, abdia Pnusiaand 
Austria it ii ram frequent than ia *"gfe«d- 

The general belief, both among medical men sad veterinary 
surgeons, as well as the publip, baa been that'the condition tamu 
hydrophobia in man doea not follow from any ordinary biteef mjwy, 
M that in order to produce it the human subject moat be bitte; by 
a dog, wolf, pig, or other animal which is suffering from a well-marked 
diaeaae known at ‘rabies.’ What it ia which starts ‘rabies* amongst 
dogs is not known, and has not even been guessed at, but the oonditian 
so named is communicated by‘rabid’or‘mad’dogs to other dogs, 
to pigs, to cattle, and to hones, and to all warm>blooded animals— 
even birds. Any animal so infected ia capable by its Uta of commu¬ 
nicating the disease to other healthy animals. Rabies in a dog ia recog¬ 
nised without difficulty by the skilled veterinarian. The disesm has 
two varieties, known as ‘ dumb madness ’and * raving madness; ’ and it 
iii held by veterinarians to have two modes of origin—via. spontaneous, 
and aa the resnlt of infection from another rahid animal. It is quite 
permissible to doubt the spontaneous generation of rabies in any given 
case, although it must be admitted that the disease had abeginning, 
and that it is not improbable that whatever conditions &vonred its 
first origin are still in operation, and likely to result in a renewed 
creation of the disease from time to time. The disease was well 


known in classical antiquity, and is of world-wide distribution, ocour- 
ring both in the tropics and in the arctic regions, though much com¬ 
moner in temperate regions than in eitherof the extremes of elimate. 
There are some striking cases of certain well-peopled regions of the 
earth’s surface in which it is at present unknown: no case appears 
to be on record of its occurrence in Australia, Tasmania, or New 
Zealand. It is a mistake to suppose that the disease is commoner in 
very but weather than in cooler weather, or that greatoold favour* it. 
Cerate, in feet, appears to have nothing to do With it, or rather, it 
should he said, is not shown to have anything to do with it 

Professor Fleming, in his admirable treatise on Rabies and Hydro- 
pbofcfefLaadon, 187 *), ssys: 


mums wife lips sf tag ia* madam, sad that tks ssriiast fhsn of tfc» adsdy is 
aland fewfcfcftiy aid dartnetfao. Tbe 8 n* |me^iU>« mAm-mpam at 
tatto la the dog am nkrnd to Ha HMta. AeUras fa stanarila triauft 
aput fe hs ri oas , sad asternal shnsstnMou tW haUt oTfes enstan m 
s n sgi l ratadtUsags. ft fe ssn n datt, gfeomy, ail (Mttea; ants to isolate 
fewtte-sfe.M" ssBads tad otmiihy Mdtag ia o at c f dn way rissssj f- or 
aii« fetetebt sad a*w jteewof firatem; wfama ia MAit msyhwe 
. . MS ^ 


(MI it torn ap fan ah agiiitad mstot,lBtohithcr>ad toto toto 
totototoyto has ouV amktsiasd % 


fittafewntotea when it is MM mow wring to hut totag 

9dMf Then it retiree ie ikohseum cornsr—to Aa daspeet** 8 " it omM- tad 
huttisaikeif up k * beep, with Ik WmonM bnk its M toHu to- 
paws l^batakof(»Dtini^ifitJrt^ to ikpneto k k MdU^toto kitfa 
kstokary habifc, and toild, therefore, attract the attention of mindful psepk. 
Not uttfrefuentiy there tie ato moments when tbe creature appears aw* lively 
than «scmL sad displays an extmordin&rj amount of affection. Somttkw* k pat 
dogs there k evinced a disposition to gather up «m*U object*, sock aaatrsws, 
thm^hitaof weod,&c M which are industriously picked up and carried away. 
Attotofc^tt* toytidi# cold, as iron, stones, &&, ia also observed in way 
inettws At to period no propensity to fait* is observed ; tbe animal U docile 
with Its master, and obeys hit voice, though not so resdUy as befom,nor with the 
same pkased countenance. If it shakes its tsil the act is more slowly p erf or me d 
Asa usual, and there is something strange ia the ezpressioa of the to; the voice 
of its master to scarcelychange it for a few seconds from a sullen gloominess to 
its ordinary aumated aspect; and when no longer influenced by the toiliar talk 
dr pressaefa it returns to its sad thoughts, for—as has been well and truthfully 
saidhy Beaky—*'the dog thinks and has its own ideas, which for dogs* ideas are, 
ton its point of view, very good ideas when it is well/ 

$!» ammaTs movements, attitudes, and gestures now seem to indicate that it 
k haunted by and sees phantoms; it snaps at nothing and barks as if attacked by 
real eoemiea Its appearance ia altered; it has a gloomy and somewhat ferocious 
aspect. 

In to condition, however, it is not aggressive so far as mankind is concerned, 
but is as docil and obedient to its master es before. It may even appear to be 
aaove affectionate towards those it knows, and this it manifests by tbe greater desire 
to Hclc their hands and faces. 

This affection, which is always so marked and so enduring in the dog, dominates 
H so strongly in rabies that it will not injurs those it loves, not even in a paroxysm 
tf madness; and even whan its ferocious instincts are beginning to be manifested, 
and to gain the supremacy over it, it will yet yield obedience to those to whom it 
has been accustomed. 

The mad dog baa not a dread of water, but, on the contrary, will greedily 
swallow It As long as it can drink it will satisfy its ever-aident thirst; even whan 
to spume in its throat prevent it swallowing, it will nevertheless plunge its to 
deeply intotbe water and appear to gulp at it. Tbe dog is, therefore, not hydro- 
pholac, and hydrophobia is not a sign of madness in this animal. 

U does not generally refuse food in the early period of the disease, but some- 
tutim Safa with more voracity than usual. 

When the tore to b*te» which is one of the essential characters of rabies at a 
certain stags, begins to manifest itself, tbe animal at first attacks inert bodies— 
gnawing wood, leather, its chain, carpets, straw, hsir, tos, earth, tbe excrement of 
gto animals or even its own, and accumulates in the stomach the remake of all 
to aab st an ca a it haabaan torfay with its teeth. . 

Aaebundaoce of aritoktoAttoto*? 1 ^^ fc tosa in toff^ tom 


toik Jts mouth is humid, and aometimea it k dry* Before a fit of madueaa the 
Wftfltiiffl of sail Ve If ; durfisg thia ptriod H may bt Vat t^riaarfle 

tha toof tha malady it la aaasHy declassed. 

As utiimal oto up wi u a mmto of tonremeaes orpak tofagto 
spasm in ka thmt by using ha pa ws on the aide ef its mooth, like a deg whioh has 
i bona lodged than* 




to hnrfcanypcwmHknow*. .• :• . 

Hw artiy it my much enraged it the eight of i® aniaalofitsowii 
speetea. Even when dm malady might be considered as yet in a latent conditkm, 
as aeon at It eeee another doghshows this strange antipathy and SppeaiadeiaMp 
of attacking it This is a most important indication. 

It often flees from home what the ferocioos instincts commence to gain an 
ascendency, and after one, or two, or three days' wanderings, during which it bee 
tried to gratify its mad feociee on all the living creatures it bee enooimtered, it 
often returns to its master to die. At other tunes it escapee in the highl and after 
doing as much damage aa it# violence prompts it to, it wilt letotra agaia towards 
morning. The distances a mad dog will travel, even in a short period, are some¬ 
times very great 

The furious period of rabies is characterised by an expression of ferocity in the 
animal's physiognomy, and by the desire to late whenever an opportunity offers. 
It always prefers to attack another dog, though other animals sra also victims. 

The paroxysms of fury are suooeedad by periods of comparative calm, during 
winch the appearance of the creature is liable to mislead the uninitiated as to the 
nature of the malady. 

The mad dog usually attacks other creatures rather than man when at liberty. 
Whan exhausted by the paroxysms and contentions it has experienced, it runs in 
an unsteady manner, its tail pendant and bead inclined towards the ground, its 
eyes wandering and frequently squinting, and its mouth open, with the bluish- 
coloured tongue, soiled with dust, protruding. 

lathis condition it has no longer the violent aggressive tendencies of the 
previous stage, though it will yet bite every one-man or beast—that it can reach 
with its teeth, especially if irritated. 

The mad dog that is not killed perishes from paralysis aiul asphyxia. To the 
last moment the terrible desire to bite is predominant, even when the poor creature 
is so prostrated as to appear to be transformed into an inert mam. 

Such is the pathetic account of the features of this terrible 
malady as seen in man's faithful companion. Let us now for a 
moment look at the symptomB and course of the disease as exhibited 
in man—where it produces a condition soterrible and heart-rending 
ho the onlooker that it becomes a mutter of astonishment that man¬ 
kind basever ventured to incur the risk of acquiring this diaease by 
voluntarily associating with the dog* and a matter of the most urgent 
de«i» that some great deliverer should arise and $ 0 * us how to 
asornio tUaawfUi thing from our mid«$*;J , ,?/ 

In both the dog and man the dtaaaee k tzaoed to the inflictum 
«f a bferor wnatohat a more or lm diatant period by an animal 
tablet. The of time whiA xnay elapse 














teteand tha - fait s wrirt flris w ai tfri h i ni * kt&ndktftar rf . 
tWTOnW^ an if is tmmft gliitoirt tn mm urtai ftM« 

^ '3g^rgfri0^^ '^fr-' Mjjp 

i^tttod wad fifty doya* tod is as often o^mgerat a atari* jttsfad: 
tamn, <mtta otter hand, two-thaWi of iht cmm <ibter^ ^ff^^ 
av^fe)cl#^e weeks of t±ie iudicUon of lie. in footing bit©; hydrGfdwfcia 


flMtyataw itaeif as earl ja* the eighth day after the iafectkai ; It la 
v*y «M» indeed^ though not mdnaowi^thit this period of mentatiofi 
Is extended to a whole year. The reputed cases of an ‘incubation 
period ’ of two, five, or even ten years may be diamlBeed aa altogether 
iiap^ by evidence. The uncertainty which tbia 

waoriMd<»a ixt the ixictxbatioit period produces is one of the 
many dodreiiog features of the disease in relation to man, far often 
the . ;pwest feentai torture is experienced during this delay in 
peroociawho after all have not been actually infected. 


^ (says Profeasor Fleming) there it a striking similarity in the 

syssptoms manifested in the hydrophobic patient and the rabid dog, while in others 
there in wide dissimilarity. These resemblances and differences we will note as 
we proceed to briefly sketch the phenomena of the dieeese in our own species. 

\ ';... v The period of incubation or latency has been already alluded to, and it has also 
'frisk ’ mentioned that not unfraquently in man and the dog the earliest indication of 
ipprioeohiag indisposition is a sense of pain in or near the seat of the wound, 
extending towards the body, should the injury have been inflicted on the limbs. 
If not acutepein them is some unusual sensation, such as aching, tingling, burning, 
Co ldne s s , numbness, or stiffness in the cicatrix; which usually, in these circum- 
stsaoss, becomes of a red or lurid colour, sometimes opens up, and if yet unhealed 
assumeean unhealthy appearance, discharging a thin ichorous fluid instead of pus. 
Ih tbO dog, ns we have observed, the peculiar sensation in the seat of the inocula¬ 
tion hes at rinses ca u sed the animal to gnaw the part most severely. 

With these local symptoms some general nervous disturbance Is generally 
experienced. The patient becomes dejected, morose, irritable, and restless; he 
either ices not suspect his complaint, or, if he remembers having been bitten, 
carefully avoids mentioning the circumstance, and searches for amusement away 
from home, or prefers solitude; bright and sudden light it disagreeable to him; 
Ida deep is troubled,and he often starts up; pains are experienced in various 
ports of the body; and signs of digestive disorder are not unfrequent After the 
continuance of one or more of these preliminary, or rather premonitory, symptoms 
far a period retying from a few hours to five or rix days, and, though vety rarely, 
without all or even many of them being observed, the patient becomes sensible at 
n etiiaess or tightness about the throat, rigors supervene, and in attempting to 
•wallow he experiences some difficulty, especially with liquids. This may be con- 
siderad $* really the comme n cem en t of the attack in man. 

the difficulty in swallowing rapidly increases, and It is not long before the set 
becomes impossible, unless it is attempted with determination; though even then 
Ifexritestbe usost pahkfal spasms in the hack of the tbroat,with other indeecrihahfe 
which appeal to'that---piediwwifffc'wM^riHHM him to dread the very 
" farfight ' j ?f liquids. . fltag uUr nervous patoatysmsor la einbliags bec om e manifest 
aril mm&om at teter* or oppression are felt about the throe! aril chest The 
br ea t hi ng is painful and embarrassed, ini ftrrio«riria|i^ ^ w rt 

peatStf lsad of sobbing movement; thete isa sense of impending adfacation 

aon v miimgiw *»• mfle e n, me mow wami gynspeomi commit n a 

; haaMj ritbat mmUeu ar tptma of tha mtel* of tba kt^ imd pdkt,iif 
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'-slime*. eftwstwortfay statistical infcrmiMni as to (l) the actual 
aiuwhir ef dogs annually affected with rabiss in any given country, 
«*(*) u to the number of persona effectively bitten fay raaUyrahtd 
Aigi, tk acquire hydrophobia at a consequence. Hie doge an 
baled before it is proved that they suffer from rabies, and the 
•: human beings bittenare treated by caustics and eaBidoa of ;ln- 
jured surfeces before it is prosed that they really are in danger of 
developing hydrophobia, and it is not known in case of escape 
whether the danger was ever really incurred. The extreme anxiety 
to avcM the awful consequences not unfrequently Mowing the bite 
of 4 rabid dog has produced a course of action which, whilst it is 
undoubtedly aooompanied by the destruction of many innocent dogs, 
and fay the infliction of acute pain and mental anguish upon human 
beings, who, could they know the truth, have no cause for alarm, has 
alsos&thasaine time necessarily prevented the acquisition of accurate 
faaosriodgo with regard to the disease in important respects, especially 
a* to the conditions of its communication from dog to man. Accord* 
iugiy, we find great uncertainty as to the conclusions which are to be 
ihmtnt from statistics in regard to the effect on human beings of the 
bites of dogs suffering from rabies. According to the lowest estimate 
when care has been taken to exclude cases in which there is insufficient 
reason for supposing the offending dog to have suffered from rabies, 
of every me persons bitten, one dies—that is to say, one develops 
hydrophobia; for recovery after the development of the hitherto 
recognised symptoms of hydrophobia is unknown. This is a mor¬ 
tality of 16*66 per cent.; other estimates range from 15 to 25 per 
coat. The large proportion of escapes as compared with deaths is 
attributed to the wounds inflicted not having been sufficiently deep 
to introduce the poison into the system, also to timely surgical treat¬ 
ment having the same effect, and to the feet that the dog, in spite 
of probabilities to the contrary, may in a certain proportion of cases 
have been wrongly suspected of suffering from 4 rabies.’ 

At the same time there is no doubt that aaimals (and hence 
presumably man) are sometimes endowed with an immunity from 
rabies. This has been proved experimentally by repeatedly inocu¬ 
lating a dog with the saliva of rabid dogs which proved fetal to 
other individuals which were experimented upon at the same time, 
whilst the particular dog in quest** always proved refnrforyor 
mm-Hable to the disease. No estimate has been at present formed 
of toh proportkm of dogs which are thtoN&ee frees KabiHtyto the 
disease, but it most be veiy small, p adb aps not lper cent. On the 




The resultof M.Pastcuris experimimtal study 
phobiahas been so fer to place severalmatters of preetad&^i^^ 
ance, which were previously liable to be dealt with by vague guesses 
and general impression, in thepositien of facts capable of accurate 
experimental determination; and secondly, to introduce a method of 
treating animals and men Infected with the poison ^ n^iet in a way 
which) them is strong evidence to show, will arrest or altogether 
prevent the development of the disease. 

Owing to the eagerness of newspaper correspondents, a»d the 
peculiar circumstances of the investigation which is still actually 
in progress, M. Pasteur’s work has been not quite fairly represented 
to the' public, and various astonishing criticisms and expressions 
of individual opinion have been indulged in, with regard to wbst 
M. Pasteur is doing, by persons who, however gifted, have no ade¬ 
quate comprehension of the task which the great experimenter bas¬ 
set before himself. 

It must be distinctly remembered, on the one hand, that the 
results which M. Pasteur has himself published, and for which he 
has made himself responsible, have been obtained by accurate and 
demonstrative experiments upon animals; they are results whkh 
can be repeated and verified. On the other hand, M. Pasteur has 
now advanced into a much more difficult field—namely, the applica¬ 
tion of his experimentally ascertained results to the treatment of 
human beings. He is actually in course of carrying out his inquiries 
in regard to the efficacy of his treatment, and it is probable that at 
no distant date he will himself give us a detailed account of the 
conclusions to which these inquiries lead. But he has not yet 
formulated any such conclusion. 

We cannot and have not the remotest desire to experiment 
upon human beings, as in the mom enlightened parts of Burope we 
■ am permitted, far good purposes, to experiment upon dogt. lt is not 
pomade to meetly arrange experimentally the conditions of a human 
being who is to be t he subject of inquiry in regiud to hydrophobia. 

tauAuMy men that they have started on the path leading to hydro- 
phobia, and then treat six by a remedial process, and leave »x without 
wash tieetmnt) In order to see whether the remedial process has an 



wbkhit affords—-by which a more or leu probable w whi hi wy 
be asrivedht la regard to the effect of treatment of dis eased knua 
bungs. This method mtiste in briagiag together for experimental 
treatment a very large number—some thousands—of eaaes in which 
the dise as e under investigation has, independently of the experi- 
mentor. lfeen acquired, or is supposed to have been aoquiFed,si>d 
then tooesapere the proportion of oases of recovery obtained under 
the new treatment with the proportion of recoveries in cues not 
sa bj ssto d toting treatment. 

Hydrophobia presents peculiar difficulties in the appli cat i o n of 
tofemethod, and the treatment which M. Pasteur is bow testing is 
tito one which in its essence renders toe statistical method difficult 
of application. M. Pasteur’s treatment has to be applied before the 
deinito symptoms of hydrophobia have developed in the patient, 
heecsdinglj, there is no certain indication in the patient himself that 
he has really been infected by the virus of rabies; the inference that 
he has been so infected is based on toe knowledge of the condition 
of the dog'that hit the patient, and on the extent of the injury in- 
dieted; butthe knowledge of the actual state of the dog which indicted 
the bile upon a person who, therefore, has reason to fear an attack of 
hydrophobia is often wanting. It is often merely 4 feared * or 4 sup¬ 
posed’that the dog was rabid, and has not been actually proved that 
goto was the case. In many oases the only proof that toe dog really 
was rabid would be found in the development of hydrophobia in the 
man bitten by the dog, the dog itself having been destroyed. This, 
too, would be toe only definite proof possible that the patient had 
motived a sufficiently profound wound to carry the poison into the 
system, or, again, that the patient is not naturally 4 immune ’ or 
‘refractory ’ to the poison. Accordingly, it has been necessary for M. 
Pasteur to test his treatment upon a very large number of cases, so 
as to obtain a statistical result which may be compered with toe 
general statistics of the effects following the bite of reputed rabid 
dbg*. Also, it is possible out at a large number of cases for 1C. 
Ttotenr to select, without any other determining motive, those cases 
in which the dog which inflicted the bite was actually proved to be 
eMBfering^ f^ by the result of its bite on other indi¬ 

vidual^ or by experiment made by inoculating other animals from it 
idler Its death. Such a selection of his cases has, it is stated, atieedy 
' b«m made by M. Pasteur. We have yet to await from M. Pasteor’s 
one bapd a critical account oftoemsulta obtained inthe whole- 
sale tmatpeut of patients by him ln Plsris, T’ntfl hi haj himself 
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his study of rabies 


soieuttSc world, and has verified in the most 
before a eooamiittoii appwoted by the Government. .' 

JUt M nefesome of these results 1 They have been obtained by 
experimentally inoculating dogs, rabbits, gninea-pigs, and monkeys. 
Hie experiment* have been performed by M. Pasteur himselfand 
his experienced and highly skilled assistants, MIL Chamberland and 
Boux; Precautions which a thorough knowledge of the oubject 
surfeited have been taken. Thus, for instance, in his very tert ei- 
perim«nts,M* Pasteur cleared the ground considerably bydistinguish- 
ing a kind of blood-poisoning, due to the presence of a certain 
bacterium in human saliva, which is liable to be introduced with the 
saliva of a hydrophobic patient when this is made use of for the 
purpose of setting up rabies experimentally in a rabbit, and is also 
present in normal saliva. Not feeling sore that some rabbits thus 
treated had really died from rabies, and suspecting that they might 
have died from a blood-poisoning due to other virus present in the 
hydrophobic saliva, M. Pasteur tested his rabbits by inoculating 
dogs with the saliva and blood of the rabbits. Hie dogs did not 
develope rabies, and thus M. Pasteur was able to establish the conclu¬ 
sion confirmed by other observations—that the disease produced m 
this instance by the inoculation of the rabbits with saliva was not 
rabies. This is merely an example of the careful method in which 
it is M. Pasteur’s habit to correct and solidly build up bis oondu- 


The first result of great practical moment established by M. Pas¬ 
teur is that not only, as shown by previous experimenters, can rabies 
be communicated from animal to animal by the introduction of the 
saliva of a rabid animal into the loose tissue beneath the skin of a 
healthy animal, or by injection of the same into the veins of a healthy 
but that the * virus,’ or poison, which carries the disease 
resides in its most active form in the nervous tissue of a rabtd 
animal, and that the most certain method of communicating rabies 
from one animal to another is to introduce a piece of the spinal cord 
or d a Urge nerve of a rabid animal on to thesurihceoflto bain of 
a Imdthyanimah the operarion of eipwring the brain bring perfonned 
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IthSs rendered it pctfftte fcr him to determine whether a dog is 
ftelly affected with mbieror not, by killing it and moe iiatin the 
bsmn of* second dog with the spinal oord of the toad dog, and 
similarly todetermine whether a human being hasWily died of 
bydiof^oWa (ro^ Wifiw) or not It has al*> enabled him to 
propagate wkh eerteintythe disease from rabbit to mbbit 
niariy snooted over a period of three year*-- 

and to riqsenmqst on the result of varying the quantity of virus 
i nt r o duoa d aa veil as on the result of passing the virus from one 
ipe^ to another, and back again to the first species 

(e*g; rabbit as the first and monkey as the seoond species). Before 
Pasteur's lime fiossi, confirmed by Hertvig, had used nerve-tissue 
for inoculation with less definite results. Pasteur has the merit of 
^ method as the really efficient one in experimenting 

OH the transmission of rabies. 


tiring the nerve tissue, Pasteur has determined by several ex- 
periments that when a large quantity of virus (that is to say, of the 
medulla obkmgatm of a rabid rabbit pounded up in a perfectly 
neutial dr rierilised broth) is injected into the veins of a dog, the 
inctfibathm period is seven or eight days; by using a smaller quantity 
he obtained an incubation period of twenty days, and by using a 
yet smaller quantity one of thirty-eight days. It is very important 
to note that by using a still smaller dose Pasteur found that the dog 
so treated escaped the effect of the poison altogether. 

A very interesting and important result is that in the cases in 
which the largest amount of poison was used, and the quickest 
development of the disease followed, the form which the disease took 
was that of paralytic or ‘ dumb rabies,’ in which the animal neither 


harks nor bites; whilst with the smaller dose of poison and longer 
incubation period 4 furious rabies* was developed. Moreover, by 
directly inoculating on the surface of the twain and spinal cord, 
Pasteur hm been led to the conclusion that the nature of the attack 


oiur be vaxied by the part of the central nervous system which is 
selected as the seat of inoculation. 

Certain theories which have been held as to the mode bk which 
inoculation with the attenuated vims of such diseases as small-pox 
andanthmx, acts, so as to protect an animal from the effect of 
^ to the full stmngth <rf the p<rii^, might lead 

us te expect that the dogs whieh were inoculated by M. Pasteur with 
a quantity of rabid virus just small enough to -tliMn 

symptoms iof rabies would be ‘protected* by 
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s€^ of vnWpi ** * i .» fit d * tfo n rth sfoil *»*. Hus, 
h i m» hi >i w found ms m* th» «*». fkkh dflp,vfcw subse- 
gogatlyiaoCTristad with tMMgn» j«M | ii wM htUMWtwj. 

Wheath* virus of n&ta k rabbit, 

aad is eolttated through • series of rabbits by iaucn to tmg tbs.braia 
n^byk ptece the sphialcotd 

that the virulence of the poison is increased. UtimbilimgM 
beewoet riwrter, being at Ant about fifteen day*. Aftetb«iiig 
t ransmitted from rabbit to rabbit through a series of twenty-five 
individual*, the period of incuhation beocane* reduced todj^dsys, 
s»d the virulence of the poison is proportionately increased, .filter 
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period is reduced to seven days, end after forty more transmissions 
B&steur finds an indication of a further shortening of the incubation 
period, and a proportionate increase of virulence in the spinal cord of 
the rabbit extracted after death and used for inoculating other 
animals* Thus Pasteur found it possible to have at his disposal 
simultaneously rabid virus of different degrees of activity* 

It is curious that Pasteur found, on the other hand, that the 
virus from a rabid dog, when transmitted from individual to indi¬ 
vidual through a series of monkeys, gradually lost its activity, so 
that after passing through twenty (?) monkeys it became incapable 
of producing rabies in dogs. Thus a portion of the spinal cord of 
such a monkey, itself dead of rabies, when pounded in broth and 
injected beneath the skin of a dog, failed to produce rabies, and even 
when applied to the dog's brain after trephining failed to produce 
rabies* 

* Pasteur makes the very important statement that the dogs thus 
treated with the virus which had been weakened by cultivation in 
monkeys, although they did not develop any symptoms of rabies* 
teens rendered refractory to subsequent inoculations with strong virus 
—that is, were 4 protected.' 

Thus we note a contrast between the effect obtained by inoculating 
an animal with a virus weakened by cultivation and those resulting 
from using a minute quantity of the virus* The latter proceeding 
does not mult in protection, but the former does. 

The fcesh spinal cord of an animal that has died of rabies is 
apparently full of the rabid virus, and it will, if kept so as to prohibit 
putrefaction, retain for some days its rabies-produoing property* 
Nevertheless it gradually, without any putrefactive chim^loseB* 
according to Pasteur's observations, its virulence, which finally dis? 


altogether. So that it is posriMt m obtain cord of a vp^ 
ee of virulence, and all intermediate stages leading u0$l 


are tires two ways of bringingO* virus of 


hy Fhstour that i eg* bwcuhtod widiti»viros 
imduaad by onltivaijon » monkey* were protected fink the effect* 
ofanheequeut iaocnlatku with strong vims. Ham he proceeded 
toeaperiment in the dfseathm so indicated. He toooalatod dogs 
week virus taken from a rabbit—that is, * virus bating 
a long imrabetion period—-and at the seme time heinoenhted aim's 
rabbit. When the second rabbit went niad and died, the dogswsir* 
again inoculated from it, and a third rabbit waa alsoinoculated 
from it. When this rabbit died the process was repeated with the 
doge aad with a fourth rabbit, and so on until the Tiros had become 
(aa abate stated to be the case) greatly increased in activity, its 
ineabatum period being reduced to eight days. The dogs were not 
rendered rabid by the first inoculations; they certainly would have 
been by the last, had they not undergone the earlier. The harm* 
■> loss Tiros rendered the dogs insusceptible to the rabies-producing 
quality of the second dose introduced, the second did the ■»» 
fcr the thud, the third for the fourth, and so on until the dogs were 
aide to withstand the strongest Tiros. 

It would seem that this method of using a graduated series of 
poisons was not intentional on Pasteur’s part at first, but merely 
arpm from the convenience of the arrangement, since the effect of 
the previous inoculation could be tested and a new inoculation to act 
as a preventive could be made atone and the same time. Never¬ 
theless, Pasteur has reta ine d for reasons, which it is possible to 
imagine but have not been given as yet by him, this method of 
repeated doses of graduated increasing strength in his subsequent 
treatment. * 

In 1884 a Commission was appointed at M. Pasteur’s request by 
the Minister of Public Instruction to examine the results so far 
obtained by him in regard to a treatment by which dogs cdttld be 
rendered refractory to rabies. The Commission comprised some of 
the ablest physiologists in France; it consisted of MM. Bddard, 
PSal Bert, Bonley (the celebrated veterinarian), Tisserand,* VlHemin, 
andTulpi*&. Their report contained the fbUowing statement:— 


T^wsotaobeerredby thetommieekra may be thas eesunarued. JBaHma 
teste* dogs (l.s. ordinary dogs not treated hjr Pasteur) mn experimented on. 
klliagikt ^ theee bitten by mad dogs, three wars seised with rabies Then were 
etrSmstcfrabie* among eight of them eubjeeted to venoue inoedsdeot, and fin 
s— k wM s Ww asseag five which wen inooaleted by tnpteung on the breia. The 
♦wu e tyji— d o ge treated (by PSstear) and then teeted aUeeoeped rabies* 


* * hoM*"**!"* «* twenty-three doge eome bed been already 

treated by tmm beta* the appoiahaeet of the Cteadertn, and a minority m, 
treated by Halim tie ta* that ia the pneeoeeaf the OemraMcra Tsa o< ttas 




jg nahinr cgrriedewt bestead of using 

vim of toftuafi^ strength taken #oa& nfaUt^ he made me 
oC btek the a^teal «pf * rabid animal 

wfa* preserved in dry air reteii»itevir«k»t property 
whilst tJbtf intensity of the virulence gradually diaiaishei. Pasteur 
mad far thjs purpose cords of rabbit* affected nidi rabies of great 
viflde&oe, determined by a knag series of trsnsmisrioos, and bating 
only aa eight day*’ ineubation period* He injectod a dog on the 
first day with a cord which, *hen fire*, was highly virulent, bot had 
beeahepi for ten days, and hence was incapable of rtiu^xig rabtes^te 
the dog; on the second day he used a cord kept for nine daysmen the 
third day a cord kept for eight days, and so on untfl on the tenth day 
a cord kept for only one day was used. This was found to.use rabiee 
in a deg not previously treated, and yet had no such effect on the 
dog subjected to the previous Beries of inoculations. The dog bad 
been rendered refractory to rabies. In this way M. Pasteur steles 
that he rendered fifty dogs of all ages and races refraefcory to (or 
* protected against’) rabies without one failure . Virus was inocu¬ 
lated under the sldn and even on the surface of the brain after 
trephining, and rabies was not contracted in a single case. 

Why M. Pasteur makes use of a gradually increasing strength 
of virus, or how he supposes this treatment to act so as to give the 
remarkable result of protection, he has not explained. The experi¬ 
menter very probably has his own theory on the subject, which guides 
him in his work; but whilst he is still experimenting and observing 
he does not commit himself to an explanation of the results obtained. 
We may look in the future for a full consideration of the subject send 
a definite statement of the evidence at his hands. Meanwhile, it 
must be remembered that the notes published by M. Pasteur are, as 
it were, bulletins from,the field of battle, briefly announcing Mures 
and successes, and are not to be regarded as a history of the cam¬ 
paign or a statement of its scheme and final result. 

Having v arrived at this point in his experimental results, M. 
Pasteur was prepared to venture on tothe far more delicate ground 
of treatment of human beings who had incurred the risk of hydro¬ 
phobia* 

U* period of incubation of hydrophobia being usually font or 
five weeks, it seemed to M. Pasteur not impoanbla that hC might 
wc oaa d by the method which he had contod out in dogs tonpMly 
ptoductof in bmnaa subjects a state of refiraetormen to the poison 
ofsabieeby uaing a virus of rapid activity, and ao,as it were, overtake 
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flu* iaoeulation ufeit nutat firm dwieg the kW 
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mz^ results. M. Pasteurized eveiy reason to 

believe ihat^ at any rate, the umeulatkra wh ich he propo sed would 
not havei^uriour reralts. He could proceed to the trial with * 
dear rare that he wai in any case giving the 

hsttenperson a better chance of recovery than he would have if 
left untreated. 

The first human being treated by Pasteur was toe child Joseph 
Meister, whowas sent from Alsace by Dr. Weber and arrived in M. 
Pasteur's laboratory on the 6th of July, 1865. This child had been 
bitten afewdays previously, in fourteen different places, by a mad 
dog, on the hands, legs, and thighs. MM. Vulpian and Grancher, 
tun eminent physicians, considered Meister to be almost certain to die 
of hydrophobia. M. Pasteur determined to treat the child by the 
method of daily injection of the virus of a series of rabbits* spinal cords, 
beginning with one kept so long as to be ineffective in the produc* 
iron of rabies even to rabbits, and ending with one so virulent as to 
prodsm rabies in a large dog in eight days. 

On the 6th of Jnly, 1685, M. Pasteur inoculated Joseph Meister, 
under the skin, with a Pravaz’s syringe half full of sterilised broth (this 
is used merely as a diluent), mixed with a fragment of rabid spinal coord 
taken from arabbit which had died on the 21st of June. The cord had 
since that date been kept in ajar containing dry air—that is, fifteen 
days. On toe following days, Meister was inoculated with spinal cord 
from rabid rabbits kept for a less period. On the 7th of Jnly, in 
the morning with cord of fourteen days; in the evening with cord of 
twelve days ; on the 8th of July, in the morning with cord of eleven 
days, in toe evening with cord of nine days; on the 9to of July, 
with cord of eight days; on the 10th of July, with cord of seven 
days ; on toe 11 to of July, with cord of six days; on the 12th of July, 
with cord of five days; on toe 13th of July, with cord of fourdays; on 
toe 14th of July, with cord of three days; on the 15th of July, with 
cii rf two days i on the 16th of July, with cord of one day. The 
fi uid used for the last inoculation was of a very viruknt chamctor. It 
wto toi^ to produce rabies in rabbits with an incubation 

periedofseven days; and in a normal he a lthy dog it produced rabies 
witoau^ pe*M of ten day* 

It if now twelve months since Joseph Meister was Wtten by the 
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apply his method to as many persons as potable who had reason to 
beHere tbat they had been infected by the rims of a mad dog or other 
tabid animal. It mutt be remembered that Pasteur doe* not attempt 
to treat a cate in which hydrophobia has actually made it* appear* 
ance,and that be would desire to begin his treatment as soon after 
the infection or bite as possible; the later the date to which the 
treatment is deferred, the less is the chance—naturally enough—of 
its proving effective. Me now omits the first three inocuktions of 
weakest quality used in the case of Joseph Meister, and makes only 
ten inoculations (beneath the skin on the abdomen), one every day 
for ten days, the strength of the virus being increased as above 
explained. Probably, Pasteur is varying and improving his method 
in regard to certain details. He himself has made no statement of 
a conclusive nature during the year. He is observing and collecting 
his facts. But Dr. Grancher, who is at present Pasteur's chief assist¬ 
ant in carrying on the inoculations of human patients, has recently 
published a rough analysis of the cases treated. 

It appears that between the 6th of July,1885,and the 10th of Jane, 
1886, the number of patients treated by Pasteur's method was 1,335. In 
order to eliminate cases of which the final issue is uncertain, Dr. Grancher 
omits those treated subsequently to the 22nd of April, 1886. Of the 
cases treated within the period thus defined, there were ninety-six in 
which the patients had been bitten by dogs which were absolutely 
demonstrated to be suffering from rabies. This demonstration was 
afforded either by the fact that other animals bitten by them became 
rabid or by an experiment in which a portion of the dog's brain being 
placed in contact with the brain of a living rabbit was found to cause 
the death of that rabbit with indisputable symptoms of rabies. A 
second class of cases were those of persons who were bitten by dogs 
certified to be rabid by the veterinary practitioners of the locality in 
whidi the bite took place. Of these there were 644. Lastly, there 
were 282 cases in. which the dog which had inflicted the bite had run 
off and not been seen again, leaving it entirely doubtfuLas to whether 
the dog had really been rabid or not,' 

For the purpose of j udging of the efficacy of Fasteia’a method 
the last group of cases should be put aside altogether. In the first 
axe 740 cases. These we can compare with the 
wto*cai«6% fimited conclttrionsas tothe of bites of 

dogs when Pasteur's treatment has not been ad^ted. In the first 
pert of this article it: was stated that the inquiries of the most 
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Hat, then,is the difference resulting (so for ajs wncanjudge at 
present) from the application to these persona of hatw’i method 
oC.tmta anttv 


Instead of US deaths, there have been only 4,ora death-rat* 
of o n e - half per oent. instead of 16 per emit In less than one 
yaafi it Hrfmjs, Pasteur has directly saved 114 lives. When we 
reaMSnberwhat a death it is from which apparently he has saved 
; these hundred and more men, women, and children, who can 
measure the gratitude which is due to him or thevalneof the studies 
which have led him to this result?. 


Nevertheless, let us be cautious. It is very natural that we 
aheold hagten to estimate the benefit which has been conferred on 


wfnfeinfl by this discovery; on the other hand, the method of testing 
its value by comparative statistics is admittedly liable to error. 
Whilst the figures so for before us justify us in entertaining the 
most sanguine view, a longer series of cases will be needful, sad 
minutt examination of each cate, before a final judgment can be 
pronounced. We have not before us at present the data for a more 
nadatite consideration of the separate cases. But one of the most 
hepefiil features in M. Grancher’s statement is that he records only 
one death out of the ninety-six persons who were bitten by dogs 
experimentally proved to be Tabid—proved, that is, by the communi¬ 
cation of rabies by the dogs to other animals. 

Another extremely important series of cases is afforded by the 
forty-eight eases of wolf bites treated by Pasteur’s method. Owing 
to the fact that the rabid wolf attacks the throat and face of the 
manupon whom it rashes, the virus is not. cleared from its teeth by 
thrir passage through clothing, as undoubtedly occurs in many cases 
Of xtfatd dogs’ bite. It is probable that this, together with the 
greater depth and extent of the wounds inflicted by wolves, aoeounts 
far the fact that whilst only 16 per cent, of the persons bitten 
by rabid dogs die, as many as 66*5 percent, of the persona bitten by 
rabid wolves have hitherto succumbed. Pasteur has reduced this 
percentage in the forty-eight cases of wolf bites treated by him to 
14] seven of his cases died. Bat it is important to wmtaob tr 
that seme of these oases were treated * long while (three weeks or 
rtMtfe} alter thebite; rad also that the bites themselves, apart from 
the rirn^fatroduced ado them, wsronf e very dangerous nature in 
someeeirai. Cfo the otber band, ifc is equally tone that we do not 



isf wolf bite. 

tatrar is still observing: ho hisaielf hM act grawonoed kk 
potM to -to- final, aor that fiat ofteWg Is actaaOj ao ^nslt atthe 
figwsee shore given would seem toindieete. Una wiBshow j taaaa- 
while it is obar that tie txeata^t U k itself harndeas, #»4 g^aa 
inch reasonable hope of benefit tint the great espetboeQtor Is 
abundantlyjustified ip allowing its feme to be spread through *B 


sate victims of dog bite as possible. It is also clear that there it 
not the slightest warrant for those wbowonld pronoonee an adverse 
judgment on Pasteur’s treatment and compare (pm to the quacks 
who deal in ‘faith-healing * and sueh4ike methods. 

What is above all things desirable at the Resent moment is, that 
thorough and extended researches should be made by independent 
scientific experts in this country on the lines travelled over by % M. 
Pasteor. This, alas! ig impossible. Our laws plane sucb impediments 
in the way of experiments upon animals, that even a rich man, were 
he capable, could not obtain the licenses necessary for Ihe ‘inquiry ; 
and secondly, the men who are most likely to be capable of inquiring 
into the matter are not in a position to give up the whole of their 
time to it, and to pay competent assistants. No one in this country 
ja given a salary by the State, and provided with laboratory’and 
mana fauihi, for the purpose of making such new knowledge as that by 
which Pasteur has brought the highest honour to France and in¬ 
estimable blessing to mankind at large. On the other hand, it'is in 
consequence and as the direct result of such a position that Pasteur 
has been able to develope his genius. 


Pasteur himself has not explained what theory he has framed as 
totheaotual nature of the virus of rabies, and as to the way m which 
his inoculations act, so as to protect an animal from tire effects of the 
virus, even a/ter the virus has been introduced into the system. 
Poesib^ he has no precise the«y on the subject, but has arrived at 
his remits by an unreasoned exploring method of experimentation 
Such a method is not permissible to the ordinary man; butte the 
bands ef a great thinker and experimentalist it sometimes leads to 
gmt resufiiS. Charles Darwin once spoke to the present writer of 
r , experiments, not dktatodby any pecise imtirapatioa of a special 
result, but merely undertaken ‘ to «** % ageoomlsrtj vrhat will 
V"' ; ' heg^t-^*ibbl's expriment8, , aadadded that he waa Tttryfondrf 
swto * fed** experiments,’ and often madethmn. Whin too indivi- 
: dual who occupies tbe place of thoffcol’ie a msn saturated with 
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ttfea,tti»Hcely wwpghthit, m* h* M kj, Iw ft—>i» hypotheiw 
#6 and that* .without taking mto ofwbafc is goin^ 
mind, and m is unabfe to atoto ctatfty Iiot he <wm* to make trial of 
Hfe or tfcat experimental condition* 

Whether Pasteur has worked in this way, trt&ting to the instinct 
doe to his vast experience, or whether he has reasoned step by step, we 
do not know. Itisi^ertfeeleaspoeiublefor the by«tan<kr to wnaider 
thevarioua theories which may be regarded as tending to explain 
tbe results obtained by Pasteur in the cure ofhydrophobia. 

ifce general fact that the ill-effects of mine diseases due to 
spWeifife vin^ or poiaons can be averted by inoculating a patient 
withthe virps in a modified condition-—as, tor instance, when vac* 
dnaflon is need as a preventive of small-pox in man—may be ex- 
plained more or less satisfactorily by three different suppositions. 
The first supposition is that the virus is a living matter which grows 
and febds when introduced into the body of tbe inoculated animal, 
and that it exhausts the soil —that is to say, uses up something in 
the Mood necessary for the growth of the virus; accordingly, when 
the soil has been exhausted by a modified and mild variety of the 
Virus, there fs no opportunity for the more deadly virus, when it 
gains access, to feed and multiply. A second supposition is that the 
virus does not exhaust the soil, but as it grows in the animal body 
produces substances which are poisonous to itself, and these substances, 
remaining in the body after they have been formed there by a 
modified virus, act poisonously upon tbe more deadly virus when 
that gains access, and either stop its development altogether or 
greatly hinder it. An analogy in favour of this supposition is seen 
in the yeast plant, which produces alcohol in saccharine solutions 
until a limited percentage of alcohol is present, then the alcohol acts 
as a poison to the yeast plant, and neither it nor any other yeast plant 
of the kind can grow further in that solution. A third supposition is 
that, Whether the virus be a living thing or not, the protective result 
obtained by introducing the modified virus into the body of an 
animal is due to the education of the living protoplasmic cells of 
which the animal consists. If you plunge a mussel from the sea 
into fresh water, making sure that its shell is kept a little open, the 
animal will be killed by tbe fresh water. But if yon treat the 
mussel first with * modified * fresh water—that is, with brackish water 
—and then after a tit introduce it to fresh water, the fresh water will 
have no injurious effect,and the museel maybe made to permanently 
tolerate fresh water. So too by cmninenciiig with small doses, 
^ human body may be made to tolerate an 

^ other po&tnks which are deadly to the 

uneducated. •• 

Any <m® of the*e three mppodtion* would at firat tight Mem to 
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nd^ and hydrophobia. IUe not k»o«m tl^ Jlij^ • 

• separate psraritie organiaa j at tbe%i» tiiws it i* po«^ ^ 
it is. If it it sot, the last of the three abcrre-named hypoth«e« 
would seem to meet the case, and, whether the vin^ le e living thkg 
or not, has an appearance of plausibility* 

J&it bow are we to suppose that the inocnkti<Hi of ?aodified 
rabbit** virus acta upon a man so as to cut skrt the career of a dog’s 
virus which has already been implanted in the man V system by* 
bttef , ■■.■■;■■■■. V , : ;."V,V-,;y 

To form any plausible conception on this matter we ought to 
have some idea as to the real significance of • the incubation period 9 
and this we are not yet able to form satis&ctor&y* Most diseases 
which are propagated by a virus—as, for instance, small-pox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid, syphilis—have a fixed and definite ‘ incubation period/ 
What is going on in the victimised animal or man during that 
; incubation period ? On the supposition that the virus is a living 
thing, we may imagine that the virus is slowly multiplying during 
this period, until it is sufficiently abundant to cause poisonous effects 
in the animal attacked* It is difficult to suggest an explanation of 
the incubation period if we do not assume that the virus is a living 
thing which can grow* 

The poisonous effects are, at any rate, deferred during this incuba¬ 
tion period. If you could introduce a modified and mild form of the 
same virus with a shorter incubation period into the animal which 
has been infected with a stronger virus with a long incubation 
period, you might get the protoplasm of the infected animal accus¬ 
tomed first to mild and then gradually to stronger doses of the 
poison before the critical period of the long and strong virus arrived ; 
and so, when the assumed hour of deadly maturity of the latter Was 
reached, the animal tissues would exhibit complete indifference, 
having in the meantime learnt to tolerate without the slightest 
tremor of disorganisation the poison (or it may be the vibration!) 
which, previous to their education, would have been rapidly fatal* 
Almost equally well we may figure to ourselves the state of prepara¬ 
tion brought about if we choose to employ the terms of the first <9* 
of the second supposition above given* The point of importano^to 
ascertain, if such a conception is to be applied to Pasteur’s 
of hydrophobia, is whether the dog’s and wolfs virus is%4^ 
incubation and stronger in poisonous quality than that^ ^^bit’s 
o«dsaa modified by hanging up in dry air. A general prinn^Ja appears 
to be aching to M. Pastem—that, in regard to raMea, the longer 
the incubation period the less the virulence of thjrthat, and the 
«$d rtw* the incubation period the gmfa- 'fa virus 

In the cord of the rabbits used fay M* Pasteur fe prwvwMtive inocula¬ 
tion Is stated fay him to be, whan firtsh, much raom intense than 
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* v |lr a JbBrtanSgi^ this «rdtoe* its rireWoe. But it has art yrt 

apt-rta iisdUbftticHU tlwt tUs.viralenoe 
e, J» fort, ami whether the lees of ^tJnfience 1 Is in this cate measured 
by an increase of incubation period. We have no in fa roit te^ 
^ftufeur on this points seem that the virus of the 

driedmbbits* cords ougj&not toleae its short iaedbatt^ 
is to get beforehand mk the dog-bite virus, which has a period of 
five or six weeks.* And presumably, {herefore, there must be two 
Satinet qualities in which the virus can vary: one, its incubation 
period, tod the its intensity of action, apart from time, but in 
reference to its actual capability or incapability of causing disease in 
thfowft^ of animal. 

It is useless to speculate further on the subject at present. The 
aeeret is for the moment locked in Pasteur’s brain. Had we in 


tlnseountxy a State Laboratory or any public institution whatsoever , 
is which research of the kind was provided for, the fundamental 
statements of Pasteur as to his results with dogs would ere this 
have been strictly tested with absolute independence and impartiality 
by English physiologists retained by the State to cany on continu¬ 
ously such inquiries. Similarly, we should have independent know¬ 
ledge on the points above raised as to the modification of the virns 
in rabbits, and the public anxiety on the whole matter would be in 
a fair way towards being allayed. At the same time, in all proba¬ 
bility s imi l ar treatment in regard to other diseases Would ere this 
have been devised by < practic&l * English experimenters. As it is, 
owing to our repressive laws and the State neglect of scientific 
research, we have to remain entirelyatthe mercy of the distinguished 
men who are nurtured and equipped by the State agencies of our 
continental neighbours. All that we are in a position to say with 
regard to Pasteurs treatment of hydrophobia is, that unless the 
accounts which have been published in his name and by hisassistaikts 
are not merely erroneous but wilful frauds of incredible wickedness, 
thafc treatment is likely to prove a success so extraordinary and so 
beneficent as to place its author in the first rank of men of genius of 
all ages. Thai is the position, and there is no reason why the former 

ahematfre should even for a moment be entertained. 

-■ ■ .. ... 

v Thfi iacobaikm period of five week# ordinarily observed in the esse ofrnen 
thten by rabid dogs may be dae to the matotmot th* dose, since Pasteur has shown 
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•far* dose o* veakanodvimsoMi be made toatuio the n^jid aoUon rtrong virtu, 
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NEW ZEALAND AND MR. FROUDB; 

There are probably no people in the world so sensitive to what is 
written about them as British colonists This is not e 

thinness of akin. There are good reasons far it, and they are rather 
honourable to colonists than otherwise. The people of these wm* 
derful young countries, where the process of civili^loii whic^ occu¬ 
pied twelve centuries in England has been completely achieved in 
fifty years, are self-conscious, just as boys and girls are hi whom the 
mental and physical powers are prematurely and exceptionally deve¬ 
loped. They feel themselves 4 the heirs of all the ages,’ in a sense 
and in a degree which can scarcely be realised at all by the inhabi¬ 
tants of old, slow-growing lauds. Themselves discerning and aston- 
ished by the almost miraculous success of colonisation, they imagine 
the nations of the earth are watching them with an interest and 
astonishment equal to their own. 

Hence it is that when any famous writer undertakes to give the 
world an account of the Colonies from his own observation, all 
good colonists await the publication of his book with feverish impa¬ 
tience, and when it appears, each of them takes praise or blame as 
personal to himself, and in elated or depressed in proportion as his 
Colony is represented in a favourable or an unfavourable light. Mr. 
Bryce, a New Zealand colonist, has recently taken a voyage to,England, 
and recovered 5,0001. damages from the author of a foolish and pon- 
derout work called The History of New Zealand for an attack on 
him which he would never have noticed if the whole book bad not 
been an attack on the Colony. Mr. Bryce has just returned, and the 
people are hastening everywhere to receive him with demonstrations 
of joy and gratitude, as one who has rendered a great public service. 

Macaulay declared that the contemptuous manner in which the 
Americans were written about in Exigland did more than wars or 
tar£& them; and we Australasians are now at the ssme 

iMUBitiwe -«ta^e that they were at a hundred years ago ; tab we are 
beginning to get over it, for the reason that we are bepnning to 
disoover that fomous writers often writ* greaTnonsense, and that 
it xea% dees not CMitear two stsaawii^^ or at 

was the first to awaken us to these two 
tata Wa ware terribly nervous ab«A what he was going to put in 



;; Wllwok, bot when k cme « little asqpjrat feet, 

Hifc leagfradet#. 1% pit*, yn wNw the dull p e rt e, wri eooa 
J to®* allelwrtiL Stowe tfaea m kad brn unde to m eoml.ee 
ttngph the epee af teon viftem «f «B Kite ead dm, wad we 
:: hrfeoPM to he Twy ceBwa to tfceejjbdgai rf «ay of them. But a 
’ gsooter than these wasst 

H9ken it became known tta year before last that James Anthony 
^ and Ne w Zealand for 

the eij^w purpose of writiiig a book about them, we were more 
agitated thin we should have been, I believe, by the advent of any 
overman Froude—he is always called Fronde here,ju*t as we 
never ;fp«ak of Mr, Carlyle or Mr. Shakespeare—is as well known and 
as highiyhonoured in the Colonies as he is at home. We are familiar 
with Ids histories, we admire his inimitable Ctesar, we marvelled at 
and depioredhis Carlyle with as much interest as if we dwelt at the 
West End ef London instead of in a village in Cook Strait. And 
when we heardhe was coming, we said: *Ah, this is a veiy different 
sort of man from the others. Now at last we shall have a work on 
the Colonies which will be neither a dismal Blue-book nor a mass of 
slip'-slop. Now at last a place in history will be given to the Colonies 
fey one who has the ordering of those things.’ He came, and he was 
treated like the sovereign prince of literature we had imagined him. 
The deference and hospitality, both public and private, which he 
suet with eveiywhere fairly bewildered him. 

If the Delphic oracle in {terson had made a tour of the Greek 
Colonies in the Mediterranean, the honours that were paid to Fronde 
in Australasia could hardly have been exceeded. He spent just two 
months here, during which time he visited South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand. He then returned to England 
fey the American route, and wrote Oceana . Before the book 
reached the Colonies we had received a note of warning that it con* 
tained some rather startling statements, and certain extracts from it 
which were soon afterwards published gave the impression that it 
waa simply a hoax—a bad joke compared with which the Carlyle 
business was a trifle. We have now received the book, read it, re-read 
ft, pooled over it, discussed it, argued over it, sworn at it, and the 
only conclusion we can come to regarding it, is that how such a man 
aa Mr. Froudecan ever have written such a book as Oceana is one 
of those unfathomable mysteries which are destined never to be 
solved. It is certainly the worst book which has ever been written 

theseColonies; which is the severest thing I can think of to say 
aeainst it. 

•VI' 

K* aua ever baft each opportaaitiee u Mr. Fronde had to writ. 
m Mt about Aattnkaia whkh iroBld JWlre been * valuable addition 
to Mrtoiy aad aa important aequisitiou to mankind. H« came here 
atamoet toterwting time,at the very moment when the etroagth 
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these, tndl had the privilegeof spam timg some days is his charming 
and instructive society, asm gnest of Sir Heavy Loeb, the Governor 
of Victoria. IbeHevelamti*^ 

mentioned at page 143 of Omwmu There sadh title as 

Member of Council known in these Colonies, by^the-^e ; but that 
is nothing, except as a trifling instance of Mr. Fronde’* almost in¬ 
credible inaccuracy. What I wished to say is, that I myself saw with 
great satisfaction how all tHe avenues of information ^wera,^WHB4rto 
the Oracle, and opened in such a way that any man of hiaeapamty 
who had brought the light spirit to the work mighthave found 
through them with ease the materials for a book which would have 
gained for him the respectful gratitude of three millions of colonists, 
and exercised an influence for good on generations to come. The 
strangest thing is that Mr. Fronde himself seems to have fully dis¬ 
cerned all this. In the preface and the opening pages of Oeecma he 
treats the task be bad set himself as one of the gravest significance. 
It was his high and holy mission to solve the problem of Imperial 
Federation, to bring about the realisation of Sir James Harrington's 
dream of Oceana. Thousands of colonists have read his first chapter, 
so wise and true, so learned, bo liberal, so splendidly eloquent, with 
breathless emotion, with a beating heart. Here is the greatest 
historian and the noblest prose writer of our age, deliberately apply¬ 
ing himself to the beneficent object of interpreting the Colonies to 
the Mother Country in the language of eternal truth and in words of 
fire. But it never goes any further. The first chapter is an essay, 
a monograph. But the rest of the book—except the chapter on the 
Cape—bears no adequate relation to it whatsoever. It seems to 
have been written by another hand, at another time, for another 
purpose. It is like a wooden shanty, run up anyhow on foundations 
that had been laid for a mighty temple. 

Mr. Froude takes not even one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. He places nothing but a leaf of paper between them. 
On one side, in Chapter I., we soar with him over continents and 
oceans, and through ages of time, in contemplation of the growth of 
empires and the mysterious destiny of nations. On the other side, 
in Chapter II., we are sickened by the twaddle of the cuddy of the 
*.«. * Australasian/ Mr. Fronde absolutely has no mercy on ns. if 
on this earth, it is a man who will talk about the 
details of life on board ship. In these Colmiies, where pretty nearly 
every one has made several sea voyages, that subject is strictly 
^ rational society. To dilate gon it is to betray a 

H Wiliam: thef caU in Aoafacaliaa ‘lime juioe. , Yet, will 

It be be&ved, ab<mt one-fomth <rf Oo««o i* ooou^ by tfao most 
MM narrative cf evmy^dby occurrences on steamers, the sort df 




Mr Fliiirt^ tdlB n^ >hi# Wn mm 
statecfhealtfa and U*mm% stent 

Ifapmm igar womTTK)d»xaoo, ttedcwto amlhiepretty n ew l y marri ed 
vjfy the eeofc, the breakfasts, dinne r s, luncheons, the bread, like 
p&uMgfy tfa captain's 4 blue, marry eyes/ the construction df the 
engines,‘the wild ary of the sailors hauling ropes or delivering 
^ §> on, page after page, till we feel mdined to 

overboard or jump overboardourselves. Sodden death 
shouM be # hi* portion who talks such rubbish in this enlightened 
and vi vaciou* age; but what should be done to him who solemnly 
write* it^printsit, publishes it! 1 But/it may be asked, * is it not 
very interesting to get the reflections of such a mast a* Mr. Fronde 
entbe^ondeate of the deep?’ I reply that he seems never to have 
notAcedanyofthe wonders of the deep, but to have given hisatten- 
tioft wholly to the most commonplace human incidents. Whenever 
he does mention natural objects, his remarks upon them are absurd. 
Peer instance, he says the Mother Carey's chicken is a kind of gull. 
{ thought every child knew it is a kind of petrel, the stormy petrel. 

But let us get Mr. Froude ashore, and see how he fares there* 
{ passover his chapters on the Cape Colony, for these reasons. They 
have ootixing to do with the main subject of the book, consisting 
as they do of an examination of the affairs of an inland country and 
fooie^^ peoples. They are manifestly written with knowledge and 
from materials gained many years before this book was projected. 
Finally, my criticisms on the book generally have no application to 
them, which are written as the rest of the book ought to have been 
written—that is to say, with care and thought and a due sense of 
responsibility. They contain the most lucid and serviceable discus* 
mon of the South African question that I have met with, and published 
separately would form a valuable text* book or State paper. But 
they are quite out of place in Oceana, though I admit they are the 
best thing in it. 

Mr. Froude knows all about the Cape. He never took the 
smallest trouble to learn anything about Australasia. He arrived 
at Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, on the 18th of January, 
1885, *b£ stayed there one day; and as bis description of it is 
typical of his whole book, 1 will examine it somewhat in detail. 
His chapter on South Australia only occupies ten pages. Yet he 
contrives to compress so many inaccuracies and even gross misstate* 
Marti into that space, that it is difficult to believe he everreaUy 
went there st all. He says, 1 the broad Murray fall* into the sea at 
no gmat distance to the westmrd/ tlm Murray reaches the sea 
ahrtyinilestothe eastward of Adelaide , aad sreen Mr. Fronde was them 
its moutb kad been blocked by sud far two months. Dtscribixig 
Port Adelaide, he says ^ the harbour was full <rf ships t grmt ftontisis. 
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thrAdmfodty end let thorn do the Mm for ul They om m«Mft inch thi 
better than we can.’ 

Mrv Fronde dreamt all this, car else he was Wind and 
Uie port ofl5<^ waa poking fun at him. There is not and nem was 
a frigate at Port Adelaide, At the Semaphore, in the outer hertwur, 
there is a gun-vessel called the ‘Protector,’ which the Booth A»- 
U^lliu^ entirely of tiasir awn firee will, at aoosi, 

not of 25fiOOL a year, but of about 10,0Q0I«, the latter amount 
being(the wholecharge for naval defence* 

<>f Adelaide itself be saya:— 

We rose slightly from the see, and at the end of the seven miles we mm below 
mm a basin, with a river winding through it, & city of a hundred end fifty thnownd 
inhabitenta, not one of whom has ever known, or will know, a moment’s anxiety 
aa to the recurring regularity of hit three meals a day. 

Adelaide is not in a basin, bnt on the highest land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There is no river winding throngh it, for the little 
Torrens has long since been dammed up and converted into a lake 
in the park lands. The population of Adelaide with all its suburbs 
never exceeded seventy-five thousand, and when Mr. Fronde was there 
great numbers of them were leaving daily, starved out by the failure 
of the harvest, the drought, and the commercial depression. I also 
was there in January 1885, and I saw more poverty and worse 
poverty than 1 ever saw before in twenty-five years’ life in the 
Colonies. I purposely attended a sitting of the Benevolent Belief 
Committee, and learnt something about the anxiety of some of the 
inhabitants of Adelaide as to the recurring regularity of their three 
meals a day. Since then Government House has been mobbed by 
multitudes of people clamouring for the means of subsistence. Mr. 
Fronde bad a grand chance when he was at Adelaide to study a 
wealthy colony in a state of profouxid, if temporary, distress ; and 
tlurt is the. use he made of it. 

He cannot be reasonably accurate even about the moat striking 
peculiarities of the country. He sa^s, ‘ The laughing jackass is the 
aae of a crow, with the shape of a jay.’ The laughing jackass is no 
more like a jay than it is like an owh It is nether more nor less 
thanagigaatk kingfisher. He mys/ In the woods iU chief amuse- 
mentis to aeue hold of snakes sadbite their beads oft’ This is * 
hftWt wttchthe mart vigSant uatanliat hat ^ yet olwerved. . Them 
; ■■ ■■ tntitien in Australia that the bughh^ jackasakilk 

mt mty wnjmg them up ia the ah and lrtting them drop; but! 
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•'* lueedwofc dwell kager on Mr. Fiwto’s ft «t» 

Wsfathathetoa Md m em ory, and that he does not hear wglwB,M 
he my* the flies aflected tts eyes* To these causes I am quite wflttag 
to having rwwrded, on every other page of to book, 
"f lv&Mk nobody toe ever saw or beerd in Aaetitoto. 

f Bnt if he is taking ia memory end in some of tbe external senses, 
betoe vigour of ioi^ntoon which more than compensates those 
defats. Amongst other things he imagined that the public mind 
throughout tl» Colonies, and even the private and personalmindof 
is mainly occupied and powerfully exexted by the 
problem Of Federation; and accordingly he gives ns whole chapters 
on that subjeot, from which it might be supposed that the colonists 
are in a brooding state of melancholy, bordering on despair, and that 
k is toneh and go whether they may not separate from the Empire 
fayday*On that point I can only say that I was in Australia 
during the whole time of Mr. Fronde's visit, and two months longer; 
that I went there as a pnblie man and a public writer to meet pnblie 
ton and study public questions; and that I never met anybody, 
except two or three politicians at Melbourne, who took more than 
a ianguid, theoretical interest in the subject of Federation. 

As for Mr* Fronde's notion that the colonists —* our poor kindred ’ 
as he arrogantly and absurdly calls us—are suffering under a deep 
and bandog sense of wrong on account of the slights of the 
Imperial Government, it is such utter moonshine that colonists are 
positively at a loss to know what he is driving at. For example, 
he will have it that the colonists are not allowed to fly the British 
flag, bat are compelled to use some rag of their own, and he declares 
that they feel this as * a bar sinister over their scutcheon, as if they 
were bastards, and not legitimate,’ and he goes on to talk about 
4 treacherous designs to break the Empire into fragments.’ He even 
affirm that Mr. Bailey, the able Attorney-General and acting Premier. 
of New South Wales, spoke strongly to him about this, and exclaimed, 
4 We must have the English flag again! ’ Now, I am aborn colonist. 
From my boyhood I have been either in the public service or in 
Parliament. Yet I never knew that we colonists were forbidden to 
fly the British flag until I read Oc$ana. I do not believe it yet. 
I have abundant evidence to the contrary, for I see the British flag 
flying all round me every day. 

. I remember some yean ago, fifteen dr twenty perhaps, an order 
was nmde tto Cokmial Government vessels should not fly the white 
ensign cr the blue ensign without a ‘ difference,* for the tovkms 
remoo tiati it might cause oonfusion through thto being mistaken 
fa mefr o fa it or ships of die Naval Beterm Each Colony,! facy, 
was allowed to select its own -diflerenoe,’ and we ia New Zealand 
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head* We have Irithcrto been tatter proudof om 8<mthero Crom 
thaaothenrise, when are tlwught anything about it; and it was 
reserved far ; M&Fronde to toll u* it was a grievaiK* amla brawl <rf 
bastardy. It is the old story df the needy knife-griiuler over agaim 
Wheat I fwi at Sydney last year, jnat about tbe time when Mr. 
Froudearm* there, I went td Manly with my friend Mr. Reid, formerly 
Minister of Education in the Stuart-Daliey Government, and be 
pointed out to me Mr. Dailey’s castellated mansion—wbicb Mr. 
Fronde describes—surmounted by a wonderful sort of white ensign 
with a blue cross. I said, ‘ What is that extraordinary flag betas 
flying from his tower?’ * That,’ replied Mr. Reid, laughing, ‘is Urn 
Australian standard.’ It was the first time I had ever seen it or heard 
of it; and I supposed it was a whim of Mr. Dailey’s, knowing him 
to be the most intensely patriotic of born Australians. I was indeed 
surprised to learn from Oceana that Mr. Dailey is yearning to ‘get 
tbe English flag back.’ There is nothing to prevent him from 
hoisting three English flags, one above the other, if he chooses. 

Apart from these depressing discourses cm the prospects or possi¬ 
bilities of Federation, and on the imaginary wrongs or sentimental 
grievances of the colonists—speculations which are wholly based on 
misconception—Mr. Froude’s narrative of his travels and experiences 
in Victoria and New South Wales is veiy pleasant reading, though 
curiously superficial, and unquestionably calculated to mislead 
readers not acquainted with the Colonies. He everywhere mistakes 
the individual for the general, and often enough adopts as types 
what are but rare exceptions. Mr. Froude seems altogether to have 
forgotten, or not to have understood, that he was a very distinguished 
visitor, who naturally found himself sought after, and perhaps a 
little bit flattered, by the leading personages in the Colonies. 
He goes into superlatives over every Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor or Premier or high official or wealthy settler who showed 
him any attention. Each one in turn is described as * * most 
remarkable man,’ a statesman of the first order, an Admirable Crich¬ 
ton, an incomparable genius, quite equal to the leading European 
statesmen or literati. Yet, singularly enough, Mr. Froude thinks 
veiy pw^ of the political system which has produced so msny 
great men in so short a time, and has the gravest misgivings as 
to the fcture of a societywhose particular members he so much 
admire. The plain truth is, be ssw nothing of the Colonics or the 
sntofc^ hut waa contented to spend the five weeks of his visit: 
ntutarivaly among the chosen few, tta crtee J* crime, who bad 
^gratification of entertaining him. These, of course, did their 




•tfees. What should we think of A Aweek 

sririfcfte Qwm it OteM, a week irtfck the Brine* ef Watte'a* 
ftHirtigDjjluinij a fortnight amosy the Dukeries, aad a week fa being 
SM^-two or three Mayors and (kaporatkoi% add should flam go 
mi^ aadfrOT the ex|«rM!i^ and information thus gained write a 
pretentious and proffaiedly authoritative book about England, her 
peopk, her mftituticms, her ciuuracterfetica, her aspiration vl^ 
destiny ? Could anything be more laughable ? Yet that i^ by 
analogy, jg c cis e ly what Mr. Fronde did with respect to Australia. 

Bab IF ha. has treated the continental Colonies lightly, he has 
treafceiNew Zealand positively scurvily. Of all the Colonies New 
the longest to see, and is the hardest to undemUdd) 
for tbereasons that, stretching from north to south a thousand miles, 
it displays 'an unique variety of climate and formation; and that it 
irdivided into two totally different islands and into nine separate 
settlements having little more in common with one another than the 
States of the Union have. It is a country nearly as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a population of 600,000 souls, about one- 


seveothof the population of London, scattered about it pretty evenly 
in litile cd^^ towns, villages, and sparse rural communities. The 
people of the north scarcely know the people of the south, while the 
inhatifents of Westland, half Irish, half Cornish, half Catholic, half 
ftoteaftent, have actually a closer connection with Victoria, 1,200 
mUes over sea to the westward, than with their fellow-colonists only 
a hundred miles to the eastward of them, across the Southern Alps* 
It will readily be understood that this is a country which demands 
a good deal of studying, if any knowledge is to be gained of it at all* 
Let us see bow Mr. Froude studied it. In his preface he says: 
* The object of my voyage was not only to see the Colonies themselves, 
but to hear the views of all dosses of people there , Veiy well. 
How did he set about attaining that object in New Zealand ? He 
anived at Auckland on the 4th of March, 1886. He made himself com¬ 


fortable at the Northern Club for two days, during which time, as he 
says, he * did Auckland,’ a town of fifty thousand people and one of the 
most beautiful and curious in the world. He then made the regular 
humdrum, cut-and-dried tour of the hot lakes, in the regular humdrum, 
cut-and-dried way, just as more than two thousand other tourists did 
last summer; and noted down the most shallow remarks, probably of 


<SMnod«^rtseers. ThattoofcairfcA. He then went to Kawatt, a secluded 
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of New Zetland. 

. IF bt bad candidly admitted that he «v nothing and karat 
*<*hi%ofHew Zealand, that Im WM. tired aad b^^fhepjbnge| 
th&re, and instead of malting hiayK so qnainted 
went for aboliday at the laWwithLord Ebriunsfc^^ 
an inteUoctual lounge with Sir George Grey, and than . mi glad to 
gat home, it would have been easy to enter into his feelirgs, and to 
respect hit straightforwardness. But he does nothing of the sent. 
Having deliberately shirked the duty of seeing tbs Colony; fHl# 
meeting its people, he, nevertheless, presumes to give an elaborate 
account ofit, and to pass a critical judgment upon them. Henot 
only draws a picture of New Zealand which is equally offensive and 
preposterous, but he publishes statements about its inhabitants, so 
injurious that it was seriously considered whether some public ’means 
of refuting them should not be taken. Where did he get Ids in* 
formation from? Did he ‘see the Colony and hear the views cxf all 
classes of people there?' No, he saw the Northern Club mid K&wau, 
and be heard the views of Sir George Grey and his servants, a Mr. 
Aldis, and some man whose name he did not catch, or forgot, in the 
smoking-room at the club. But mainly, and for all practical purposes 
solely, he heard and adopted the views of Sir George Grey. Mr. 
Froude lost his head completely about Sir George Grey, and the 
things he says of him, while they make all sensible colonists chuckle 
with satiric glee, or burn with prosaic indignation, must even have 


made Sir George himself blnsh, if he have not lost the faculty of 
Mushing by long disuse. Mr. Froude, on the strength of a week's 
acquaintance, pronounces Sir George Grey the greatest, ablest, 
noblest, wisest, most pious, and beneficent man who ever deigned to 
waste his God-given qualities on a wretched colony. 

Now, Sir George Grey is a perfectly well-known personage. Mr. 
Froude did not discover him. When I first saw Sir George Grey I 
was eight years old, and I have known him ever since, quite inti¬ 
mately enough to form as good a judgment as anybody of his public 
character, at all events; and of his private character I am quite 
sura Mr. Froude can know absolutely nothing, for he is the most in- 
scrutable of men. He is an exceedingly polished man and is an ur* 
comparable host in his paradise of an island home, especially when 
hehu his own reasons feu wishing to make himself agreeable to a 


guest. His venerable bearing, the prestige of hi# early career, his 
aeddignity of manner, hia impresaivenew of aikaeewhea he 
i* *ikat,hi* goldea-monthod eloqiwneewhen he apeak*, his haughty 
■iwhinton iiiiiiliniliii! Iiyliig affability when he appoan in public,have 
ftreahimagreat maaaure of peraoBal popularity. H.ia acknowledged 
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fj» |»bUc affurs of * colony ♦ . But tomake him outtobeoaly 
> arveiylittie lower than themgA, as Mr. Fnmdo does, is Anr 

Sbr George Giej wm % bxmblcieme Gorenw, <^ver «t 
& ^ bat always in hat water with his 

nrieisters, with the military, and with the Colonial Ofi&oe. It ended 
V fcyhis being summarily removed from the Government in 1867, 
bemuse the Colonial Office saw no other way of terminating the 
chronic and futile feud which had so long eonsed an ill feeling 
between the Cokmy and the Mother Country, fie went home and 
tried to get into Parliament, but only succeeded in keeping Sir 
Hean^ft^ and, having offended Whigs and Tories in turn, 
coW-sshoulder from both. He returned to the Colony 
and shut himself up in gloomy solitude in his 
lovely island of Kawau. In 1875 he determined to enter colonial 
politics, Cud easily got a seat in the House of Representatives and 
the kndmhip of a considerable party. In 1877 he became Prime 
Minister, and he ruled the Colony with almost absolute power for two 
years. It was the darkest period in the political history of New 
Z&lmA* 

Immediately on the assembling of Parliament in 1879 a resolution 
affirming that Sir George Greys Ministry * had so mismanaged and 
matedminiatered the affairs of the country that they no longer 
possessed the confidence of this House ’ was carried in the House of 
Representatives by the largest vote ever recorded on a Ministerial 
question. Sir George Grey appealed to the country, but the con¬ 
stituencies endorsed the decision of the House, and he was compelled 
to relinquish the power he had used so ill. His successors found the 
Treasury without a shilling in it, and deficiency bills for 200,000/. 
were voted urn. con. for paying salaries and meeting other pressing 
demands of administration. The payment in London of the interest 
on the public debt and other engagements of the utmost importance 
to the public credit had been left unprovided for, and the Govern¬ 
ment had to telegraph to the Agent-General to raise a loan of five 
millions on any terms whatsoever. The public expenditure was 
reduced by an enormous sum, and a heavy property tax was imposed 
in addition to an increase of 50 per cent of the ad valorem customs 
duties. The state of native affairs was such that a serious disturbance 
was oidy averted by the most stringent measures on the part of the 
\ : :’Vadjve minister, Mr. Bryce, and by the most active efforts of the 
Sir William Fox and ^ Bell. The Colony 
was mved ; but from that day to this Sir George Grey has uever 
exercised any share of political influence. > 

At tibenext general election he only saved hisewnseatbyfburtee^ 

mentions, was defeated; and 






of a greet nam, iM tmdirfiMihed; 
bet IfltfilMov he stands dost, without* riogb IbBowac. Babin 
abrade opposition to ewy ministry, bid usually wm two or time 
motions i df emit of wrafideno© every sasam, without baiag able to 
gba^ to igo feto the hfcby withhim. Sometimes, a* was the 
case last session, be leaves the Hoosehimself, and let* hie motion 
go on the voice*. He i* the <bmnfe of New Zealaadpolitics. 

Yet this is the man on whose sole, unsupported wo^ 
deliberately formed hi* judgment of the public men end tbepuhlic 
life of this Colony; and even on lees responsible authority than h»% 
if it were possible, he calmly promulgated the astounding invention 
that we intend to repudiate the public debt. 

It was Sir George Grey again whose jaundiced and. distorted 
views on every topic of public interest he deliberate^ accepted as 
the views of the great body of intelligent and unprejudiced people 
throughout the Colony. He swallowed eveiything he was toki;Actus 
bolue, and probably invented or imagined as much as he was told. 

For instance, he makes the astounding statement that the colonial 
debt is thirty-two millions and the municipal debts are 4 at least as 
much more.’ The municipal debts, including harbour loans, some 
of which are at 25 per cent, premium, do not exceed four and a half 
millions. But twenty or thirty millions more or less are neither 
here nor there to Mr. Froude. Neither are such statements as that 
representative institutions have failed in New Zealand, whereas there 
is no country in the world where they work more smoothly; or that 
nobody can buy less than twenty acres of Crown land—-this on the 
authority of one of Sir George Grey’s servants—whereas eveiy facility 
is afforded for buying the smallest areas, or acquiring them without 
payment on terms of occupancy and improvement; or, finally, that. 
New Zealand politicians are a set of needy, self-seeking adventurers, 
whereas the Colony glories in such public men as Sir Frederick 
Weld, Sir Edward Stafford, Sir Frederick Whitaker, Sir Dillon Bell, 
Sir William Fox, Sir John Hall, Major Atkinson, Mr. BoHeston, Mr. 
Bryce, and last bat not least Mr. Stout, the present learned Premier, 
who is as capable and high-minded a public man as any one of those 
over whem Mr. Froude went into such raptures in Australia, 

But ft is futile to go on picking holes in a book which, like the 
IrilfeUMarfs coat, is more ho|p than stuff. Suffice it to say that * 
perusal of Ckmna gives us a totally new conception of how history^ 
is written. If this is the sort of workMr, Fronde produces from the 
utmost abundant of exact, recent, and throughly tarnriww^ in- 
tm nation, from facts patent to his <^kn^^ in 

him, from event# progrearing under his 
are ** to think of those monumental productions of hit which have 
. .V114* • •• 0 \, 
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WANTED—A LEADER. 


Sew® fifteen year* ago I was an undergraduate at Oxford, member of 
a college which was held to be Ml of intelligence, and which w*s 
certainly fud of seal for political and social reforms. With tiro ^: 
three of my best friends, who were no less keen than I, I used W 
discuss the good time coming. I will not set down here th6 larger 
visions which we loved. To us it seemed as if a fairer day waadtose 
at hand $ even the bitter war in France might be no more than a 
thunderstorm to clear the air; and beyond the tramp of armies and 
cries of battle we heard the promise of mutual help between nations, 
of a brotherhood of European States. But I will not write of these 
larger visions. Even then, though iu our more sanguine moods we 
saw the skies already rosy with the dawn, we confessed to each other 
that a new Europe with a new international morality might be the 
work of years. We felt exceedingly prudent; we told each other (I 
remember well our boyish solemnity) that we were in the midst of a 
great peaceful revolution; we looked (how pathetic seems our 
innocence!) to the practical politicians of the day to lead us as fast 
as might be on the desired path of reform. 

Fifteen years have gone, and what has been accomplished ? I say 
nothing of the Europe of our dreams, for which even we were pre¬ 
pared to wait; but there were little obvious reforms, which the next 
session of Parliament was to see—and where are they? They did 
not excite ns much; we preferred the grander schemes, the huger 
pictures; we merely mentioned the little absurdities which were to_ 
be put right; we told each other that all intelligent persons had been 
agreed about them for years, and that even the most obstructive 
politicians would not fight seriously in their defence. It was as 
absurd, fer instance, that land should be hampered by the remnants 
of a dead feudalism as that the worthy dtiaen who had bought an 
estate in Hampshire should do homage therefor to his liege lord, 
come bumping up to court with a helmet on his good bald head, 
and his stable retainers behind him on the jobbed^ earriaga horses. 
We tW believe that the time luri gonewhen &apoor landowner, 
inmiciliy so called, would be content to daad with hands in empty 
poohs^gsiing ruefcllyat the squallii^ tenant in tad male, and 
that more than feronty go by before, 
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#4b title for the last >f smuu of as indenture 

<fetam some sorely needed moneyfar a few supeiftuoiis acres. We 
liWIieHeva the cnrtom rf ever 

iBagal, and that land duly registered would be bought and odd by 
honest buyers and seHers (not vendors and purchasers any more) 
as easily as cabbages, and without the intervention of at least two 

This abolition of entail seemed to tis a small matter, but one 
from which nroch goodmight come. The impoverished landlord, we 
said, t* foeeed tb extract the utmost possible rent from hit tenant 
ftaosm^ that they may pay the rent, are forced to pay 

the lowest possible wages to their labourers; while neither landlord 
nor tenant farmer has a penny to spare for the improvement of the 
S^ribl^ which the labourers live. 

Entail, are said, will be abolished at once; landlords, who cannot 
afford to be generous about rent in bad years, and who cannot afford 
(jid this Was our keenest interest) to build decent cottages for the 
Jalawert on their estates, will sell to richer men, who will have 


the labourers are not decently housed, as their tenant 
fiunasem, thmselves generously treated when times are bod, will have 
no exeule if the labourers are not fairly paid. We were not afraid 
to ssy 4 Surly paid;’ we had freed ourselves in part, even at that 
eariy age, from the terrors of the old-fashioned economists. 

Moreover, we thought that, when the buying and selling of land 
had become a plain matter, which any bucolic intelligence could 
understand, and as cheap as it was plain, a labourer here and there 
might become the owner of the patch before bis cottage door. It 
did not seem a great thing to give him a chance of working for him¬ 
self, when his day's work was done; but it brings hope into hopeless 
lives, and that seemed to us no small thing. The patch might grow, 
when the possession of land was no longer a mystery$ and we looked 
inward to seeing the difficult question of the prosperity of peasant 
proprietor* answered for us by the slow natural accumulations of the 
most thrifty of the wage-earning labourers. 

There were other obvious reforms which seemed to ns as good as 
accomplished. Mr, Fitxjames Stephen, not yet a judge, was offering 
to codify the English law, and we supposed that his offer would be 
accepted. Even we allowed a few years for this great work of simpli- 
ioation, which would make ; kw dearer and cheaper for all,and 


enable us to deny at last that justice is the loamy of the rich. A 
scheme, too, crept into an obscure corner of some paper for dmling 
wiffc the slums of cati^ came with it that it was 

approved by 1^ Salisbury, and some of us said that we would 


bem^loi^ 


and resolute 


bad 

only to be shown tothe ganmu Briton and WwmM dOmandtheir 
imnl) wetheeght that .* Government, to wham wath a demand 
wasmade, would Moon strongly with this, which wasibe shame 
of oi all, than the trustees of Mr, Peabody ocmlddeol,^ tk« ifentfl 
cdf' : ;■ idAnd ^ the 

greet vitfontof* purer world in which our souk deligblfcd, but 
pka*ant dreoma which were so «oon to be realities; aadamoag theae 
there was none so cool and pleamnt as the vision of abundant water. 
Clean and abundant water was to be poured into our filthy London ; 
the annual cleaning of the family filter would be no longer necessity ; 
sound and wholesome water-butts in poor men’s yards would be filled 
with pleasant refreshment, the true stream of life. And oar W^ 
loved river, too, in which we swam, on which we rowed, the silver 
Thames of Spenser—was it too much to hope that it might be made 
pure again and cease to meet the salt tide of the sea degraded and 
ashamed, a creeping sewer of all defilements ? * 

Fifteen years have gone, and what have we gained? Something 
baa been done to make it easier for a tenant for life to adl the , 
family reel estate; but the transfer of land still remains* mysterious 
business, involving solicitors’ examinations, opinions of oonveyascers, 
general legal expenses* Some progress has been made, I ^believe, 
in a new arrangement of statutes, but we hoped that by this time 
the huge formless chaos of conflicting precedents, which is the 
boasted law of England, would have been shaped anew into an 
orderly and intelligible code. To-day, as fifteen years ago, behind 
our highly respectable street there is a piece of ground which 
belongs to a millionaire, and which is covered with rotting and 
poisonous houses, while in the picturesque village where we go 
sketching in the summer an open sewer runs gaily by the cottage 
door to bear its tribute of dishonour to our polluted, Thames. As 
for the London water, the old system prevails; but, if we axe dis¬ 
contented therewith, shall we not remember that it has done a much 
greater thing than get itself reformed ? It has turnedout & Govern¬ 
ment. What is the health and cleanliness of our city in comparison 
with a party victoiy ? 

After all, then, are we not forgetting the chief good which poR- 
ticians have afforded us in these fifteen years ? Each year of the 
fifteen we leave been spectators, as ft were, of an exdting oantest 
Each yesr the champions of the two gxwat political paxtaee have 
appeared at Westminster and engaged in a series of obtest*, thrill¬ 
ing as the oomhats in * Ivanhoe* or the fight between Sayers and 
Heenan. Indeed, since the decay of jnim-fightiiig there has been 
no Jwwwhich has badsnch p«mri$e& . Fights 

of&pety they may Mold be called hy the unduly frivolous; and 
•.-V-: wia menever tiled of itfimpaying thtren thsiorifisl champions, liKty 
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* foMfouMheSee in a thousand keors; and the rising jwmg manof 
<h friftfeatanni, whohasneatly darned an »rgtB»ent«ttvei»pedi- 
Hiiwf han giiftrr!- u gnat applause a* if ha had jumped «x feet high 
' ' spcste. Each London season bat bronghtsome 

bghterwweWes to pleese us for a day; bat neb recumngseuim 
bai toM^badctottitbe old parliamentary game, ofwhkhwetre 
nww tiMd. For thepkyers it is as absorbing as cricket; and tbe 
neronafc Of its bast nighte are almoat as interesting to the reader as 
the risked imports of an Auglo-Australian match at Lord’s. 'If I 
M' sot aGbrace,’ some lover of Dickens mightsay, ‘1 would be a 
,. flUdne; if I ven not a Spofforth, I would be a Churchill.' We 
taste watob the struggles of oratorical gladiators, to see the old 
jpadfofoeataiy retiarins etui the net, and to mark the neat evaafams 
of the light lordly seeutor. Perhaps it is unreasonable of us not to 
be oeotent though the result of the tremendous battles be but 
snail 'Perhaps we shoold acknowledge that the game is an end in 
toml& and that this is the chief good which we have a right to 
aaqptaAftomthe existence of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 

small matters as cleansing of slums or arranging of 
iawsareuot the subjects suitable for the tag debates in which we all 
take interest. Egypt, Afghanistan, Ireland, these are the matter 
far abund ant oratory. These furnish the war-cries, with which party 
warrior tilts against party warrior under the eyes of the imprisoned 
Mr and the quick pencils at the reporting troubadours. Fragments 
of ancient Hansards hurtle in the air, recriminations, misrepresenta¬ 
tions, howls and groans. What did the right honourable gentleman 
•fey in I860? And if it comes to that, what did the member for 
Tooting himself say in 1870? With the permission of the House 1 
irifl now quote the words which were spoken by the Prime Minister 
ao taterthaa Tuesday last. Andl in reply will quote the ipsiwimo 
Msfa of the noble Lord at last week’s majestic celebration on 
Primrose HilL It to yonr fault. No; it was you who began it So 
fheeombat roars in our ears; the gentle passage of arms lasts some 
fourteen nights or so ; great are the deeds of heroes; and who are we 


fowmdrtenoe of the grand old parties; and yet to son* of as, wbo 
•‘foriw fallof real some fifteen years ago, it seems s pity thai so little 
• M Wi dH tt fe n a m e fr o m these cadting contests, little effect on eur&vee 
ttfedcu tboee at oarpoonr friendsand neigh b our s. E ffect s of e kind 
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Grim efforts have followed debatrein Pvliament jbleo^figfato 
kn paaodied tbs felib combats of Westminster. Batweatenot 
oentent with suoh effect* as* there—-nor even, so hard topteeaeare 
we* with the state of Ireland, after all the coding and heating ejqteeb- 
ments which have been made on that unhappy country, Garold 
seal, oar old hopefulness has gone; we havebeen driven to a cheerless 
cynicism. Nor do we hold H a sufficient explanation of oar unhappy 
state that, as Mr. Herbert Gladstone has suggested, we have been 
cultivated to too high a pitoh. Ontheoontiaiy.it isasplainmen, who 
looked for some plain result from the in cessan t speaking of politicians, 
that we axe discontented. And who are you, it maybe asked, and 
what does it matter if you are discontented? Well, I, who write, 
am moved to write because 1 believe myself to be one of many men 
who have taken from boyhood a keen interest in politic^ sad who 
to-day find it hard to take any part with any seal in any political 
struggle* 

Whither shall we go, and where is faith possible ? 

Shall we join the Conservative party ? Shall we find among theada 
the plain dealers and plain speakers, devisers of simple remedies for 
obvious evils ? The Conservative party is not reactionary; it is not 
even stagnant* Its late leader extended the franchise ; its present 
chief helped in the making of the last Redistribution Bill. Lord 
Salisbury has shown interest in the dwellings of the poor; L«d. 
Beaoonsfield suggested the cry of sanitary reform—‘ Saaitas, omnia 
aanitas,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, feeling in himself for a moment the 
onion of the Hebrew and the Greek: iiyuuvuv fiiv jidywTsw. She 
health of the people, if it were no more, were at least a thrilling party 
cry. How muchmight be done by astraightforwmdConservative leader, 
with a single eye to the health of the people, and not afraid of the 
neoessary interference with the rights of property, where these righto 
have been proved the causes of filth and of disease! But haeis tlw 
ssnspa why we do not find rest for our perturbed spirits mtheboasu* 
cfthe Geoseryativeparty. We hold it to fa* still apartyefraformere 
in spite oftbemadves. And we hok it to be stiU to too greataa 
extent a party of landlords. Its able and experienoedleaderi* new 
so haeirive and effective as ikon he i» poiatu« OBt ri>* difficulties 
: atocree kn »h ne ed e d n ha ng e. H* i* a pe * *iraiit ,«»d luU of aoora^i# 
- We sson* to hear him say to his followers, ‘Lotus throw them thuT; . 
lidAkMJhtfoas p cs stbl a , lert mo»e.sfaoeldb» wreng - 
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rtwtyefhktory, griming natu^yatod adap^ itself tothe chang* 
teg state of tUivk, ; 

she*Aft be th# policy of the modern Oo®«rT»tive party ? To tevc of 

new buoohe voter, and ocmtrast it in his 
honest <ye« wi A brand-ucw experiments, of which no man can pre¬ 
dict the effect* The cautious Briton as a rule would ratherseehis 
ancient homestead adapted to his new wants than a new ediftce nxn 
up by an architect fall of fads; bat, on the other hand, he prefers 
plafe named^ee for plain evils to enactments full of esoeptaons and 
sub-dause* jlad ra by all the subtleties of all the 

feVjto. The Conservative party is fell of ability and fell of merit* 
Its foreign policy at least has been less spasmodic, less playful, len 
Moody than that of its rival; but we do not think that it will do 
far ns so long as it can find anything else for our 
amusement. Big bow-wow debates, however they end, are not un- 
satisfactory to the most Conservative members of the Conservative 
party Most of us have ‘ panem 9 of some sort; and the big bow- 
wow 1 debates axe our * Ciroenses. 9 

If it wexe well that Conservative leaders should look less grudg- 
ingiy on moderate informs, were it not well too that they should 
begiate guard themselves most carefully from looking at proposed 
changes with landlords 9 eyes alone ? It has been said a thousand 
timesthat Conservatism is not confined to a class, but is to be found 
in all classes; and yet we feel that, when a practical matter is under 
consideration, the interest of the Conservative working-man, who 
pays a ruinous rent for an inadequate lodging, is of small weight in 
comparison with the fear of interference with the Conservative peer, 
Who owns the court in which that lodging is situated. But land- 
loids should have learned a lesson by this time. The doctrine 
that property in land differs from other property was discussed 
fiftten years ago (in the days of our enthusiasm) by economists in 
libraries : to-day by Mr. George and others it has been brought into 
the market-place. Plain folk, who have a wholesome respect for 
property, begin to say to each other that land has always been 
treated,aad always must be treated, as different from other kinds of 
property, and that they may advocate Btate4ntexfer«see with tend* 
kmb and yet not incur the charge, so fearful to the average Britoo, 

' time fat the CoMervative party, m guardian of the interact* 

oftfcr fcndlfltdc, to make the tnuwfortf tad ea*y lad &**$, tat • 

II k thus for the tadowita wtooaaot . 
do ji^|* toi£fa ta»d to cell, tat tome ifie day Wbe deprived edit 
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Tile landlords i»f England have dsn* great wmk for England in 
are, most of them, Iwaeit aadabfo and 
as generous as their mean* will allow them to. 
that they, who ought to understand the matter be«t,beeome land- 
reformers, lest men more ignorant end more violent thaathey take 
the task from their hands,* and reform be lost in revolution. Let 
thorn free the land and encourage the growth of a free peasants?. 
There wiB sfciU Ire room for parks and pleasure-grounds and covert for 
tire pheasant and the fro. 

If in these fifteen years the Conservative party has given us no 
great cause for hope, what shall we say of the liberal party, in whom 
we trusted? 


It gave us the ballot, but that is no matter for cheering. Secret 
voting at the best is no more than a necessary evil. It gave us 
board schools, and, in spite of the occasional overworking of the 


underfed, we are grateful for the spread of education. It is well 
that those who vote should be able to read, though we may well hope 
that their reading will not be confined to party speeches. Beading 
is only a means to an end; and small wisdom will the rustics gun by 


reading, as they now hear, the denunciations of the ins by the outs, 
and the denunciations of the outs by the ins. Of the experiments of 
the Liberal party in foreign parts no more need be said. And 
Ireland ? It is with Ireland that the great Liberal party has been 


mainly occupied; and after years of judicious mixtures, after floods 
of rhetoric, now for coercion, now for conciliation, after three big 
measures, three messages of peace sent with appropriate perorations 
on the goodwill which was to follow, the great liberal policy has 


come at last to this: We can't govern Ireland. Let us see if she 
can govern herself. If she make a mess of it, as is only too likely, 
we can walk in and smash her. 


All that we can hope of the old Liberal party, in which we placed 
the innocent trust of youth, is that it is dead. It was a fraud. 
Economist, before all, it has taxed us like a wnnging-machine. 
Loud-voiced friend of the working-man, it has throat down his 
hungry throat fragments of that old political e<xmomy which to suit 
■ rent packing with a shout and a scoff to the 

ptoyeiiretioal populaticm of Sattsrn. Dove-eyed prophet of peace, 
ft has been fighting like a wild cat in every comer of the world. 
Witfc mcHiifch foil of the finest morality sihI the purest mo tires, it has 
became coal driron was low, snd has been not a 
rfft MU the most cynical of Toifos in sppropiai^ secret 
•errfse xnoMy to assist the efoe^ of ifo <sadidates. Nay, though 
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. liberal pasty to» ■ awwwft nr with m»y retooa. W» 
want ed oae tbing dene: tie cOald Itoemi bi NgMM M it 
wasoe a trar y to tie traditions of the party. We wanted sMiher 
iktogftiad the Inusss^MNlibendhat pointed cat that the daiy 
sffftcwsrtirnentwasooniined to protecting a man f ' 


liberal, who referred ns to a manual of that Political 
which had returned for our oonfusiori from its short absence to 



Tbe iibemi party for years peat haa included all aorta of < 
fromthemosttinly conservative of all active politicians to the mat 
rebeaedntlynidioaL There were the born liberals, who were liberal 
because their 'great-grandfathers were not worth baying ; and the 
historical liberals, who had read Macaulay. There were the jealous 
guardians of liberty, who had absorbed the simple doctrine of Mill's 
Isssyi and the passionate suppliants for constant promotion of 
!Mf>u]arwell>being by the State. There were many faces and conflict* 
fogresces, many policies inconsistent as their authors; till the uniou, 
sjbeady reduced to an umbrella, has been rent asunder to the satis¬ 
f ac tio n of mankind. Whom are we to follow ? For whom are we 
to vote? The attitude of cynical abstention from politics is not 
p le as ing -to ns. We are eager for a leader whom we can trust. Is 
he in Pawning Street, or at Devonshire House, or in any division 
ef'HhtmibgbaBi ? Or will be appear a new man from a new quarter? 
At least we feel the pleasure of a revival of hope. 

Let our leader, whencesoever he come, be a plain man! lat his 
took on life be simple and true; let his words be simple and dear! We 
ere risk to death of ingenious ambiguities and the explanations of 
explanations. Let the good of bis countrymen be dearer to his 
heart than even the triumphs of bis party or the salary of his offiee. 
Let Mm give the best powers of his mind to study of the real wants 
of all classes of the people, and reserve for his lighter hours the 
examination of the party machine. 

Let him be more eager to teach the people than to flatter them* 
to show them the objects most worthy of their punuiithanto 


Is such a man impossible hi political life ? He is visible enough 
here end there to other professions ; and if he is impossible amon g 
polit ici ans, then politics, as certain cynics baresrid,«e 


y. tfis*,i;r 


iButwnbope that rush a leader is not only possible bat erirtsnt 
ito ih ; i»l fe>-oto- g ee d h ow widely digsrei 
irmlg^driwa Mr. John Moris? to -Us- 



downthebe ol a fo^ 

tfi t J Ui— sMo * 

typical -aifaMdr aHJfo 
Job*. Moriorr mi tumly an fronest «»d able Briton with t wwd 

coaaateiitw^wkre 

Wii^ this good plain manisnotso 

baidtofrod. : '-.v;-- i \ : - : - • 

: Ofsuch ftleader we shall kiww where he waa ye#t^y f whew be 
is to-day, and where he will be to-morrow. We shall aokmgersit 
trembling with our eyes on theweathercock, orcrouching «t the 
month of JEolnaf we wondering which wind will next be looewi 
upon us. Oar leader, happily free from the impulsive enthusiasm 
of age* will move on the way which he hat pcdntedont to the 
eomple&on of much-needed reforms—to the freeing of the land, the 
cleansing of the alums, the helping of the kboupag poor. 

Our leader will be sure of himself, and wilf not have forgotten 
his self of the weekbefore last. He will know what he wants and 
what the people want. He will have freed his mind from oant of 
all kinds; he will not quote to-day the old political economy, and 
to-morrow whistle it down the wind; he will not busyhimsdf to-day 
with social reforms, and to-morrow denounce his opponents for the 
crime of Socialism. To him we may hope that it will be clear that 
the laws of the old political economy are not rules of conduct, and 
that you cannot break them as you may break the ten command¬ 
ments The laws of political economy are statements of oaose and 
effect like the laws of Nature. They are not true of human nature* 
but only of a single motive. They are the laws of the desfre to he 
rich—a very strong motive, but happily no more the only motive of 
man than die stomach is his only organ. Among thecomplicated 
motives of humanity there is one which in the average Briton at 
least is not much weaker than self-interest itself—the love of fair 
jby. 

Let our leader appeal to the love of fair play which is f’-'und in 
every olatg of Englishmen. Let him show that it is neither a moral 
doty aur a physical necessity to pay the loweat possible wages, nor 
to extrnci the greatest possible rent; and let him aik if it isfair 
lhataa honest, hard-working man should have no chaace of scything 
hetww tha cradle and the grave hot Hfc in a pigsty and death in 
to n fch a aa a . •• The fair-minded wcH-to-do Briton wfllnnaWerthat 
’►fai jpwdd ^lflte to help Ida poor neighbour to a ohaam, .van if iteost' 
%*>M falls, • So of the ionl eeuto ^ oar eitiea ih ia &ir to deal 
:, rt* 0 Wgiy. With them^ and fair f toO| to coupaiiaato 'gKMmd laBdlocda 
fac yntostoeag dealing with their property. Love of fair play will 
"OjMtBat kadarto daatiagwhh s^ avfls as am a disgrace to the 





^ the Hood ef women and children, and the grossest tyrwmywhicbthe 
modem world has teen. We abhor revolution; we want a law Mu 
If the Ih^ k do the work be«t, in Heaven^ nime let the 
Statedoit. Here, softly, is the prater limit of State^nterfeenee* 
Bat, it will bo said, nobody cares for your little refoim8now,fbr 
politiciaaf ere exclusively concerned with Ireland. The elections 
w® turn on Ireland. Poor Ireland, food for eledicm^ tni^e^ of big 
(be the turning out ofjpazttes—that feat been 
her Me, for 1m>w many yean ? And now, once again, she has been 
made thevictim of Mr* John Morley’s backstairs official, who 
awmunced tins time that a Home Rule Bill was ‘practicable, and 
neqmted in the intqpsts of the band. 9 Ireland more than' England 
or Scotland, perhaps more than any place in the world, needs such a 
leader as we have asked for—a man of a consistent and intelligible 
policy, who may be trusted to stand and fall with his poliey, and 
who will try to act fairly to Catholic and Protestant alike. 

It may be that when these two last fantastic measures for the 
glory and comfort of Ireland are finally dead—dead, beyond all re- 
wdelling and reconstruction, dead, with all their lines, their main 
lines and their, main outlines—it may be that then the question of 
hut management of Irish business will be merged in the wider 
question of local government for England, Scotland, and Ireland. It 
certainly seems that the Imperial Parliament, even, if a stop could be 
put to organised obstruction—even if a limit could be put to super¬ 
fluous oratory—would still be unable to get through all its work. 
After all it is no small Empire which demands the attention of the 
Imperial Parliament; and it might well be relieved from the con¬ 
sideration of the precise hour at which the thirsty traveller in Rutland 
may procure beer on a Sunday. But let us not suppose that any 
change of machinery will give us wise and good government. In 
small council-chambers, as in great, it is the quality of the men that 
is impcutant. Though the scheme of local governments be the most 
symmetrical in the world, of what worth will it be if in every local 
government the interest of the public be still of no importance in 
with a party victory—if the men who lead have still no 
time to study the wants of the people, so busy are they with the 
«%Waoas of the strength of sections and the duty of eutting their 
policy tofit the last report of Mr. John Morle/s backstairs official? 

*1%e education of chiefe byfbUowetV wrote Mr. Moriey, ‘and of 

of centuries, or the prindj^ 
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We, atleait, are aanaedno moo. We hail withna*«ed hope 

v»-l 


by their Mover*. We hate had enough of legerdemain, enough ot 
se&sophistkation. Giro ui, we pay, a plain man toleadws, with a 
plain policy and a plain speech. So (hall we be laved—end thou¬ 
sands of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s ever-cbltivated persons will be 
saved with ns—from sitting with the shade of Machiavclli,n#d 
admiring with a cynial sneer the ingenious dodges of party pofr 
Udans. ' ■ 

Juu&s Stcwhb. 
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^ LEAF FROM MY DIARY. ..... 

“ ImHa ™ approaching, but 

ZtlTS^SSXtS: -«** 

nwiiteai* 8 fonr o’doch in the morning, however, we 

carr “‘»* 8 ’on the road to the residence of Salar 
ftenaer, who had preceded ns, evidently to perform the 
f® 6 * would have been possible in onr company, 

U bebag &r froma light weight.’ It is still night, but a hrfoht 
ehjAl moon is lighting our way to the rendezvous of the spits-’ 

T'LjrJ 00 ** **“* divided “ to tbe %ht carriages in waiting 
w hdfcj^VjP 1 ®^streets are silent and deserted, only through 
wn^^med Udoony door a faint flickering light straggles into 

mtoTL^i^TZ *° me n0Ctarmi or ^ e ^ithhtj whence the 
notes of a guitar or banjo, acompanied by the light tread of the 

MOteh-giri^ issue in the dead silence of night, Shortly the violent 

tanpmgsof the carriages indicate that we have quitted the precincts 

****"?? ; >Bd “ wc P™*<* ^ ™d becomes worse andworse 
prat boulders and deep holes threatening every moment to upset the 
vehicles or cause the slender springs to snap 

h ZT’- h Ultt “ eve *7 w here around the city, 
W^fcrng, the imdidatmg ground being strewn with huge blocks 
ofstamyas if they had been tossed hither and thither by nature in 

in «rh P T^!!!n ,n00d ' * S ° mC rf th ® blocks are P 1 ^ “Pon «ch other 
f * CaU8e a Uve, y ““^ration tofencythem 
According to Indian folk-lo^ these 
wocta were brought hither, some 4,000 years ago, in this manner 

<» a» of <to» to mm SSZ 
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pde moan, ware weirdly effective, and imputed 
garni andctrikiiig appearance. • v, 

Asthe moon becomes paler and paler the soenety around beodnue 
mono and iwh^ awe-inspiring, 
away as a gorgeous 
anotikermorn. Suddenly a crimson tint spreads ow tiw laad-^ 
light which involuntarily recalls to my mind the Valpnijps night in 
Fa**L It is a rapid transfortoation scene I witness. A litfclelak* 
on my left looks as if "on fire, and eveiy moment one expects tosee 


dance on the reeky shore. 

The nocturnal scene was grand in the extreme, and in harmonious 
acoord with the opening of a tiger«4mnt in an Indian jnngle. 

Dawn, as well as twilight, in India, are as short as they are 
brilliant, so that when we reached the spot where we were to mount 
our horses it was already broad daylight. In a few moments Ali 
Beg has distributed a number of fiery Arab steeds among us, and 
the cavalcade is in motion. We proceed at a gallop, headed by the 
stately Ali Beg, who reminds us that the day is short, and tune is 
precious to a tiger-hunter. We soon overtook Salar Yung and his 
Hindoo retinue, the great Minister’s horse evidently feeling the 
weight of its precious burden in no small degree. 

At a gallop we penetrate further and further into the desolate 
jungle, until the road is but a stony path distinguished by white* 
painted slabs. He who does not follow must take care of himself ,■ 
with the far from pleasant prospect before him of losing his way in 
the wilderness, a prospect which causes us not to lose sight of Ali 
Beg and his guides, though the ride seemed to afford those unac¬ 
customed little pleasure. However, to most of us it was delicious 
to gallop in the fresh morning air, and not least to me. There was 
no question of halt or trot; at a gallop one mile was covered after 
the other. What a delicious sensation to gallop thus across limit* 
leas tracts on horses unable to make a false step, and whose spirited 
bounds bespoke inexhaustible strength! 

After a ten-mile ride there was a change of horses, but some of 
us, among whom myself, had to use ,t£>e same until the next station. 
wW this was reached my horse had covered twenty English miles 


of homes possessing such stamina. Indeed when I now think of 
thl* ride it seems almost inoredibfe^ what services a 

I on horse* could render a general 


Staring the five minutes’ htit here, iridlst firesh horses were 






4^ ^pii| m d «r headlsSg ipCCllI, tfjqUg h 1WI AftttTff*idcy , 

hrilln path leading dom to oar amp the bonetprawd to be u 
.; : ofajmr dmben u they prerwaidj kui been moon. '' 

: from fhi« hnigtit an horn m nppnitnnity of adsurmg the gramd 

aoUtnde of «n Indian jangle: ob all sides, as &r an the eyaean 
reach, bat as immense ocean of thicket* and long gnu. Thera it 
something remarkably imposing in the sight: magnificent in all it* 


lathe meantime some of our party, among whom wm my brother 
Oscar, beingacmiewhat behind, had lost their way an cmr left, 
our idHJuU failing to meet with any response { but on approaching 
tbecampihey reappeared, and Oscar, who had lost his way, said 
thit he had seen the trail of & tiger, which was confirmed by a 
‘ahikarie’ who came up and brought us the welcome tidings of a 
4 tiger-kill ’ the very same night only a mile and a half from the 
camp* 1 At a quick gallop we rode up to the splendid white tents 
risible between the tall shrubs* 


Notimewas to be lost; in an hour we were to be ready to mount 
the elephants—such was the order. The unusual opportunity of 
catching the tiger so to speak * in bed/ after its nocturnal marauding 
expedition* should not be lost for one moment; and already at 10.30 
a troop of twelve elephants left the camp, in whose ‘ howdas * we 
were seated thus: First came Salar Yung, followed by Captain 
Sundstarom and Oscar, on a very great elephant; then Count 
Adelborg and myself on one nearly as big; behind which came 
lieutenant Bibbing with Cokmei Dobbs; and, last, Dr. Holmer, ac¬ 
companied by a Hindoo, terrible to behold, whose function was ‘to 
bring us luck/ as we were told that when he was present no sports¬ 
man ever missed fire. 

In silence and solemnity the procession moved towards the jungle, 
in cedar sot to awake the sleeping tiger. In spite of it being the 
‘ odd season,’I suffered tremendously from the heat under my broad- 
brimmed Indian hat. But who could have time to complain of the 
heat then, though one could hardly breathe and wm bathed in 
penpixation? 

After a while a flock of soaring vultures indicates that we axe 
sppsuaching the spot where the tiger consumed it* nocturnal meal, 
aadbehind a ridge, strewn with dock* of done, and which seemed 
onfy ^ yard* off, the slain bullock had been tied up. Thenative 

, | o^ht to aphia that by a * k akylflf fay »tifer 

of WBmwM &A spin the Jtmgk to attract tt» sttsattoa prapatatotf to a testb^ 
p a ptsi giaiMId . . 
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huntsmen msiaiiined that the tig* amt te »ear, is the birds 
eottUaaii ioiotf reatlesdy ^rar the spot, without dazing to descend 
■■••' to thek prey^, in eU pgdaebiHty £ero fear of the tiger slumtomg close 
by. Siortiy sftcr, we bare reached the northern dope of theridge 
, referred fey wheie the elephants are tanged in a semicircle, at a 
distance of some 250 yard* from the top, the position for each 
elephant being indicated to the ‘mahout* by an old grey-haired 
shikarie, who evidently is quite at borne in the jungle. Adelborg 
and myself are stationed on a little monnd in the jungle, whence we 
have a fairly good view all Around. Low shrubs, msomepkeet 
forming to the eye impenetrable thickets, surround the spot la 
which our elephant stands hidden behind a couple of great blocks of 
stone, and a similar jungle covers the dope in the direction whence 
we expectthe beaten. A ravine runs <m our right, along the bottom 
of which we are told the tiger should come. On the other ode of 
the ravine Oscar and Sundatrom are posted; next to them, an 
elephant with some of the suite of the Minister; then Solar Tung 
himself with Ali Beg; whilst farthest on the left whig Holster is 
stationed, and to our left Ribbing and the Colonel. 

After a while’s anxious waiting, yells and loud sounds of drums 
and cymbals are heard in the distance, and in a few moments one 
dusky figure after another appears on the brow of the hill. We now 
rise in the bowda and, cocking our express rifles, scan every shrub in 
front of us. It is becoming exciting. But still no tiger is visible, 
and the beaters begin to separate and break the line. Adelborg and 
myself have just agreed t hat there iB no tiger within the line, when 
suddenly the report of a gun is beard from Salar Yung’s elephant, 
indicating there is something up. It is Ali Beg who has shot at 
a tiger, which is attempting to break through at the side of his 
elephant. This is immediately followed by a shot from the elephant 
carrying the attendants of the Minister, and in the next few seconds 
the retreating tiger is subjected to a veritable peppering from that 
quarter. We double our attention, but fail to see anything except 
the smoke of the guns. The beaters again collect, hut a number of 
frightened coolies run terrified in all directions, and even the ele* 
phazkte show signs of flight, stamping and swinging their trunks to 
and fin. What an animated scene indeed! And the moments of 
the greatest excitement, whilst prepared to encounter the attack of 
the wounded tiger every second, will hardly ever fade from my 
jwoo&eetta.. 

Ba the meantime, however, Ali Beg seems to call us by waving 
his bat, and ve beckoned to our mahout to urge the elephant fbr» 
watd,delighted at the thought that thei* might stift be something 
for us to do; and in a few moments we are alongside Ali Beg, who 
iastttfly jumps from his own elephant into our howda. Tie usually 
ssid dignified nwmtiemWed in ev^ limb with excitement He 
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I wjki w* dtamr 4^ 
mti** bed detected etwee* JUhfborg «*w tteaota^n*^ 

|Mt a* the elephant suddenly tonedmod and retrated, However, 
a few wfe&dimtcd jeMi vkib the pike of the. mfeeot mu bought 
the terrified animal round agaiu,ead now I detected thebtoaktand 
*»«y «W» efa tiger, lying under a-low bult dose by, ready to 
qwiag. Ipoliedthe trigger just as the animal was on the potato* 
vNjfe## ««»*• to it waned to me. It mi tttowed fey a 
shot fcwn Adelborg’s gun,and supplemented by one from myleft. harml, 
bath of which bit the a nim a l . In the meantime iht otheretopb*at» 
had advanced concentrically towards the spot when the tiger was 
iqppaaed to lie hidden, and in a moment shot followed upon,.,shot 
-^^■--ridea., The tiger attempted once man to rise, hat fell 
imm e di efr fer backwards. The King of the Jangle lay dead at oar 
feet! 

y. : .yibtm we shortly afterward* gathered ronnd the fallen monarch, 
emybutly had fired, and everybody tried, with man or lest success, to 
tmoo hil deadly ballet. Oar booty war a fine male tiger, measuring 
nine «id a half fort in length. 

Aim were told that a female tiger with two cubs 

hadmoceeded in hreakiag through the line, in aaoutlnnsteiiy diree* 
tun, and although the chances seemed against us, it was derided to 
dtaifts drive a little distance from where we were, around a eave, 
whither it was assumed that they had escaped. Bat the attempt 
peering fruitless, we returned to oar camp. Thus ended my first tiger 
toil. 1 bad not indeed succeeded in beholding (be King <rf the 
Jangle more freely, and in hill view, hat the excitement of expecting 
ewry moment an attack from the infuriated animal on* iaitaelf a 
been delight to a sportsman. .. 

Ifc were splendidly accommodated in the magnificent tents. " On ' 
one ride we Swede* were quartered, opposite oar Hindoo fr ie n ds, and 
nudway between us stood the enormous assembly and dining tents. 
Although we were nearly forty miles from any human habitation, in 
fret, in a wilderness, we enjoyed every luxury at, for instance, bads with 




requisite in abundanee. Oscar and myself inhabited a tent which 
woold hare furnished ample acc omm odaUon fee a wgimsat of aoidhan. 
At leasts thousand men must bavf beea enpged in 
onreiaptothis spot, partly on thair beeks and partly on carte, tha 
tong way throagh the jangle, a striking ahimrotjonof hpw Britotheae 
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shikaric n lagtng * trophy owr ft* head; Onr royal victim eafcyed 
all tteJNMMM era triumphal entry Mo tit* camp. 

Dfatacr was, as may be imagined, coneamed in the baat of spirits, 
ni At champagne bottle circulated finely among us Knropeans, 
bat At lev of the Prophet inhibited oar Hindoo friend* from par* 
taking >0m fraWd(to« jnio^ evedaaf^^ infidels.1 have, 
however, a strong sotpieion that oor hospitable entertainers mode 
op for their abstention a/ler dinner,and enjoyed the fluid, in primage 
liko good Christians* 

Swing the night some thirty bulloeka were exposed a* ‘kill*,* 
and whan we awoke the next morning the returning ahikarie re¬ 
ported that three of them had been killed by pen then. Of these, 
however. It wai only possible to panne one, as the trail of the reel 
led to unapproachable mountain hurt nesses. It was, therefore, 
decided to attempt driving this panther out of the narrow ravine in 
which it was supposed to lla. tdddm. 

Shortly afterwards we an again seated on oar elephants, in the 
order of the previous day, and as the hiding-place of the animal is 
only a little distance from the camp, the attack may be made at 
onee. We had, however, been seated a long while before discovering 
anything unusual. Bat suddenly the long black Line of beaten 
oc e n es to n halt, breaks, and ewaya backwards, the shouts of the men 
being redoC§M As quick as lightning Alt Beg throws himself on 
his horn aid gallop* to the spot, and we soon bam that tin en¬ 
raged panther had mocked the beaters several times, who, therefore, 
reined to mm forward. One man, we were told, had been killed, 
hot whether this was really so we never could ascertain. 

However, On elephants are quickly moved forward, andwe am 
■eon ooUeetod on both sidn of the ravine in which the beast lie# 
hidden. As the ravine was only thirty yards wide and about five 
ywd* deep we were dose upon the panther, though we oould not see 
It: Now the question arose, what were we to do next? The beater* 
wot* loo frighWmed to bo of voj hitler m^ cbd the lajpil showed 
no siguof willingly leaving ito hiding-plaoe. Solar Yung as well ttd 
Ckikmri to move the riephjd|| 

into the thicket, as toe panther would without doubt attack thm jK 
who dami to approach ft. As toe p e nth er la more active i t^g to 

n^JRSS tom toe difhaft aask er^tooiS^P^MEr 
«pmtoeantonmn af^^rtiauTmd S>pnctic!i'ISSEl^» 
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./ ■gau. "Bait if the elephant, which it uftM ifce 

side, in eider to escape the attaek, the sportsman is aSjmat loet 
. - ihpe beatmein to path, 

the rider will be swept off its back, and perhapetrampledtodeath 
hjthe terrified animal mistaking him for the punning panther, 
ffcsathere is no longer any sport, for one hat no more the least 
eoutroloverone’s fete. 


Hsia me the reason thy we naturally listened to the advice of 


approaches thehiding-plaoe of our terrible foe. It is a moment of 
breathless entente. Every second we expect that the panther will 
ruahentandattack us, when suddenly the report of a gnu it heard, 
and Ali Beg’s unerring bullet has disabled the panther at the very 
moment it is about springing upon him. Oscar and I gave the 


The next day there was no hunt, as the ground round the 
‘ panther kitt’ reported in the morning was too unfavourable to permit 
of any hunting. We, therefore, had some target practice in the 
atoning, and it was arranged that later on we should have some 
heats through the jungle for the shooting of ‘small game,’ such as 
jungle-sheep, peacocks, partridges, hares, &c. But this was not to 
be, as we soon got something else to think of; for about two o’clock 
aehootarose that the cholau hod broken out in ike camp! A man 
had put died, and lay under a tree dose to the tents. It was de¬ 
cided at once to break up the camp and return to Hyderabad without 
delay. Quite a panic reigned within it, and when I shortly after¬ 
wards looked out of my tent 1 beheld Salar Yung withJiis retinae 
depart in hot haste. 

Three-quarters of an hour later we too were in the saddle, gal¬ 
loping in the direction of the city, with a little more calmness 
than our Hindoo host, but nevertheless fast enough to cover, under 
a scorching son and suffocating dost, the thirty miles of jungle in 
three hours, when we reached the spot where the carriages were 
awaiting us. 

At eight o’clock we were again seated at the hospitable dinner- 
table of the English Resident at Hyderabad. 

Cabl. 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SPAS, 

• 

AnE nglish minister at a foreign oourt once remarked to a young 
English physician who had been introduced to him: ‘There are two 
things you English doctors do not understand: you do not under¬ 
stand waters, and you do not understand wines!* This reproach 
was perhaps not altogether unmerited. The habit of resorting to 
mineral springs for (he relief of chronic ailments is certainly not so 
widely diffused in this country as it is in Germany and France; 
while the ability to judge of wines presumes a familiarity with the 
different varieties, and in these days of temperance, and total absti¬ 
nence, such & familiarity is not likely to be widely spread, nor need 
we wish that it should be. 

But the study and understanding of mineral waters have made 
considerable progress of late years amongst English physicians, and 
a visit to one or more of the principal foreign spas often forms 
an indispensable part of their summer holiday; while the diffusion 
of what may be called ‘ bath literature 1 has attained proportions 
which are truly embarrassing. A feeling has, however, arisen of late 
years, and has been freely expressed, that in recommending English 
invalids to resort to one or other of the various Continental spas, 
English physicians have been unduly and unjustly neglecting the 
precious resources in the way of‘healing springs ’ which their own 
country affords. 

It may, therefore, be both interesting and useful, especially at 
this season of the year, to make a brief inquiry into the respective 
merits of English and foreign spas, and to compare and examine 
their claims to be regarded as efficient remedial agents. 

In the first place, I would desire it to be understood that I by 
no means admit the justice of the accusation, that we have greatly 
neglected or unjustly despised our own resources. These are, it 
must be honestly admitted, extremely limited compared with those of 
such countries at Germany and France. The universal presence on 
our dinner tables of such waters as St Galmier, Giesshubler, and 
Apollisiari* is a sufficient acknowledgment of our own poverty in 
^ No amount of patriotic advocacy can alter the feet, 

that we have no sparkling gaseous* chalybeate springs like those of 
^ Spa, and St Merits ; no hot sulphur springs Eke those 
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otAJx, Luchoa, or Sans 

those of Vichy or Vab; nogaseous aslt wxtett like those of Hamburg 
mA Kissingen; no hot alkaline aperient springs like tfcoae of 
Ctekbod ; and even Ite ^ aperient, so-called 

water* to are obliged to import from abroad, as is witnessed 
bythe large consumption in tbiBoonatify of Friedrichshill, Huayadi, 

W^ 

certain part* of Europe 
to hare hot two, Beth end Buxton, and the springe at the letter 
place have a temperetnre of only 82° F * 

JA 1 thesprings at Harrogate, which are probably the molt frit* 
portent in thi* conntry, are cold. If to these three—Beth, Buxton, 
aml Harrc^te, the only considerable spaa we poss e s s w e add 
Dsrihefoh,Woo&all Spa, Cheltenham, Leamington,Tunbridge Wells, 
llandrindod, Matlock, Moflat, Strathpeffer, and Dinadale, we have 
very nearly exhausted our available spas. 

In scane of these the supply of TOteris so inognificant in 
as toreador a large bathing establishment impossible; while in others, 
as in Tonbridge Wells for example, the quality of the water is so 
decidedly inferior to that of analogous foreign springs as to render 
It practically useless. At Harrogate one of the milder chalybeate 
sprisgtis artificially impregnated with carbonic add gas in order to 
mahe it a^voach in quality some of the Continental iron springs; 
but this is then no longer a natural water, though it may possibly 
be foiaid, in some instances, to answer the same purpose* 

Hen, again, the great number and variety of the Continental spas 
and the immense richness of their supply of water have led to a 
specialisation of many of them, which undoubtedly increases their 
popularity and renders selection easy* 

I will only name from among many other instances the following: 
the treatment of biliary obstructions and the plethorieformsof gout at 
Carlsbad; of atonic gout at Koyat; the treatment of calculous disorders 
at Vichy and Contrex4vilie; the treatment of chronic articular rheu¬ 
matism and gout at Aix-les*Bains; the treatment of diabetes at 
Neuenahr and Carlsbad; the treatment of obesity at Marienbad; the 
treatmentof gouty and catarrhal dyspepsia at Hamburg and Ktssisgen ; 
the t re atment of anemia at Schwa) bach and St. Marita; the treat* 
ment of asthma at Mont Lore; the treatment of throat affections at 
Cauterets and E*ux Bonnes; of savffidouf glandular affectkms at 
Kremmach ; of the great variety of chrome skin affections at Aix- 

■ Farther, a glance at the ckaaifimrioa of tha lamus mineral 
smtera into groups according to their exposition will also serve to 
show the very limited range of choke affwded us by our own spas. 

: :. first place them amM 

maple hot ^priBga which m so numerousoa the Continent* Hey 
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are (flrtfctfgfaihad tyUa&fcigii" toafr a i hae , nagtag from «f to ; 
lfle^ iaaoBlt^ or oTOB lii^w; bytj» raj anaS amonot of 
mbt«al n>Mu^n eo&feimd in ttM^Mn some iMtaaow, m *t 
PfceAn, wfaieh may be token as a typ* tfai* «kM, Atrt ucia 
if grtfau of wiid constitaentB ia 7,6Wp*mi of vater } «Bd b^tttdr 
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These are often termed 1 indifferent ffprua^s^ <m 
ftbeene b in them of any special miaaml rabstances. The G ormans 
alsocallthem * WUdrbdder * because they often rise in wild, romantic, 
wooded districts, and one of the most renowned spas of 4ds e2isis Bi 
that known as Ft$d&a<^ sit^ Wurtemberg poriion of the 

Blaek Forest Gastein, Teplita, ScMingenbad, and HomhL^res tti^ 
also examples of this class, as are also Bath and Boston in bur 
own country. The waters of this class are chiefly used as baths; 
and when administered internally they are simply given with a view 
of exercising the same purifying solvent influence that might be 
obtained from drinking pure hot water—a subject I propose to return 
to by-extd-by. 

As baths they are considered to produce their curative effects, 
first, by cleansing and softening the skin and so promoting perspira- 
tion; secondly (according to the temperature at which they are em¬ 
ployed), by equalising or diminishing the loss of heat from the body, 
or preventing it altogether, or even giving heat to it; thirdly, by * 
promoting the circulation in the peripheral vessels and so improving 
the nutrition and tone of the skin; fourthly, by gently stimulating 
the oiganic functions and so promoting tissue change; fifthly, by 
allaying muscular and nervous irritability through the exercise of a 
soothing influence on the peripheral nerves; and lastly, by promoting 
the absorption of inflammatory, rheumatic, and gouty exudations. 

It is usual to employ these waters as local douches to affected 
parts, and to associate with them the curative effects of frictions and 
massage. All these processes have long been introduced into practice 
at Bath and also at Buxton, and the good effects derivable from this 
ckas of waters, apart from considerations of climate, can be obtained 
at either of those British spas. 

The maladies in which these ‘ indifferent * thermal springs have 
beea found to be of the greatest efficacy are cases chronic 
rheumatism, articular and muscular; chronic gouty inflammationof 
joints ! sciatica, and other forms of neuralgia; hysterical andbyper- 
*s&eric states of the nervous system; old painful wounds and 
cicatrices; and cases of loss of muscular power (paralysis)Wb«i not 
deponent on 4l»ase Of the nervous ceetms. ■ 

This mode of treatment is essenth% soothing and gentle, and , 
camwscMtfy be tolerated by the most ssasitiTe and delicate ccmstit#^ /’ 
tiotta ft has been found by experience advantageous to ccmibim 
with this mode of treatamtri ^ air or abifr 
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in the ijw <rf highly a n ft i as an* fcypmmrthsrto mSeam ; 
and, asa sale, the move brw^^oli»»*» the higher the tempera- 
t«cre at which the bath can be beme with impunity. 

Same of themocipo^^ ‘eom- 

i i^rs,’ Commoa salt (chloride of aodium) is one of the 

ingredients of most frequent occurrence is miseral qjriog^ bnt it is 
o^ it occurs im a spring is altogether preponderating propor¬ 
tions that it belongs to this class. The strength <*f these common 
that at Reichenhall, which i* one ef the 
strongest <J«otain8 twenty-^oor per cent, of chloride of sodiijm, that 
at Wiesbeden only six per cent. In some spaa of this class it is 
caMtopsary:to fortify the weaker natural springs by the addition of 
concentrated mutter lye (bittern), as at Kreusnach ; while at others 
the stronger springs, too strong and exciting for most purposes, are 
^uted w^h pure water, as at Reichenhall. 

Some of these springs contain also a considerable amount of free 
carbonic acid, and this greatly increases their stimulating effect on 
the skin when used as baths (Nauheim and Rehme), and modifies 
the action of the chloride of sodium when taken internally (Homburg, 
JOssingen). The carbonic acid acts as a sedative on the nerves of the 
stomach, promotes secretion and absorption, and augments peristaltic 
* action* It distinctly increases the activity of the water, besides 
making it more palatable. 

Used as baths, these springs stimulate the peripheral vessels and 
nerves, and promote capillary circulation. They improve the tone 
and nutrition of the skin, and indirectly stimulate tissue change , that 
*pulling down’ and *building up,’ upon the due regulation and 
activity of which the maintenance and perfection of healthy life 
depend. 

Internally these waters act as stimulants and indirectly as tonics 
to the organs of digestion and assimilation. They increase the 
secretions of the alimentary canal and promote its mnscular activity, 
and improve the abdominal and the general circulation. By their 
stimulating action on the circulation and on the change of tissue 
they lead to the absorption and removal of morbid deposits. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that in persons with 
highly sensitive mucous membranes they may cause irritation and 
discomfort, especially if given in too large doses. It is important 
klao to remember that the wanner they are drunk the more rapidly 
they arerabsorbed, so that their local effoct is diminished and their 

iy The eases in which those common salt waters are found beneficial 
are wy various* amongst others they are employed as baths with 
ari*«ej*g* in eases of hypersensitiveness of the skin (‘ weakness of 
skin rise to *a tendency to ‘catch <xdd/ and therefore to 







Continent these baths take the place of hot and cold see baths, with 
which they have ranch in common. 

Internally the milder kinds of common salt springs, when charged 
•lao abnndantly with carbonic add (Komburg and Kissinge&Vare 
specially beneficial in cases of atonic dyspasia and chronic gastric 
catarrh, conditions frequently associated with hemorrhoids and 
‘torpid Kver/ and what is termed m Germany abd<mii^ plethora. 
They are valuable also in those ‘cachexias,* or low states of health, 
contracted often by prolonged residence in tropical climates, 

In certain forms of anaemia, where regulation of the bonds is a 
primary consideration, they often do more good than pure, non¬ 
aperient iron waters, for many of these springs contain an appreciable 
amount of iron which gives to them a tonic property (Harrogate). 

As examples of this class, the stronger ones are represented 
abroad by Kreuznach, Nauheim, Reichenhall, Ischl, and Behme; the 
milder ones by Hamburg, Kissingen, and Wiesbaden; in this country 
DroituAck has very strong salt springs, arid can furnish brine baths 
as strong as any of those to be obtained on the Continent, and they 
are applicable to the same cases. The water of the Droitwich springs 
is conveyed in tanks by rail to Great Malvern, where brine baths 
can also be obtained. 

WoodhaU Spa, near Horncastle in Lincolnshire, possesses a spring 
which may be regarded as a moderately strong common salt water, 
containing also an unusually large proportion of bromides and iodides, 
and is suitable to the treatment of the same class of cases as are 
sent to Kreuznach. Harrogate possesses not only sulphur springs, 
which contain a large proportion of common salt, but also chalybeate 
waters containing common salt in proportions which liken them in 
some respects to the springs of Homburg and Kissingen. They are, 
however, more unpleasant to drink, owing in part to the absence of 
carbonic acid, which renders them more difficult of digestion to 
some persons. 

9, The next is also an important class of waters—the oftoftue 
tsatens---of which we have no representative in this comitey, The 
chief constituent of these waters is carbonate of soda; they also 

The water of the various springs at Vichy may be taken as a 
typeof this class. •• 

edf - aUcaline ^prmgs dso ^contain an appreciable 
quantity ehknidfc ^ has led to the 

subdiririon ctf this class into— 







VVtfrjaftt Xtmafcr; and ram an mti, u thaw «f Tufa, ApoUbrirf*, 
md IBim the we u tb« ous wil&ikt mwiatad crihritec divkion, 
'■ t h^iy of Em aodiloyat 

BoariMoh AoW.' Mo*t «f the comnuun »e-<mlUd < t«b>» vrutwr. ’ are 
•ttiq^«f ee^w*fej-«awu^ utkaita. .pring., the araAgareous 
baing&e aM^pe(ia]u'. •?■'<■ V ■' ■.:*... 2 ^?. 

■ Many ofihe^pring* of this class are found to be moat vahwMo 
caretire a f auta . -- Theyara ail taken internally. They are also used 
as bathn' M;^ vearylargely, although, in aom* spas, tkcyaM 
greatly qaaployadin the form of local douches (Soyat, I* Bowrbaule). 

Tb*y urn applicable to the treatment of a great number of chronic 
maladies. In moderate doses they exercise an important solvent and 
iwtfymg influence, correct acidity, promote tissue change, and 
p o eae so active diuretic properties. If taken in too huge quantity 
tfceydepre** the heart’s action, and cause emaciation through excessive 
Bo lv e ut ac ti on. They are given in cases of acid dyspepsia, especially 
in thegeuty and rheumatic; in constitntions showing a tendency to 
the teraatioa of nrio add (gonty); in cases of renal calculous dis- 
ordezswsd gtavel, in ehtth they often prove of very great service; 
in dfa dw tim ; in cases of torpid liver, with tendency to gallHitones, 
m emmtftuidom whichwould not bear the stronger alkaline aperient 
watawlike thoseofOaxisbed. 

These wwters are also found of very great service in the treatment 
of chronic cat a rrh of the bronchial and other mucous membranes. 

Thoae containing common salt are more tonic and stimulating 
than the simple alkaline ones. As we have no waters of this class 
in this country we are obliged to have recourse to foreign spas for 
tire treatment of the very large number of chronic ailments in which 
they {wove beneficial. 

4. Scarcely less important are the waters of the fourth class, the 
gulpbated waters* This group includes all the best known aperient 
waters, which owe their aperient qualities to the presence of the 
•ttlphate of sodft and magnesia, singly or combined. Some of these 
springs contain also considerable quantities of carbonate of soda and 
chloride of sodium, which add greatly totheirremedi&l value, and 
this fact has led to the subdivision of the darn into two group*:— 


Simple mdpkated waters—the reaped 4 Utter waters** such 
as JWedriohshall, PuUna, and HunyadL These are rarely drunk at 


- - Andfc aScaUne ■ Mphated water*** group oompriring such 
worid^wsraedspasas Carlsbad, 

I havfe 4*dt fUty 'd.oirbape on tbaimportui services rendered 






which they ere appropriate amoftearf so serious* character that it 




■•': * flrifrrtiyspaalriTifwe kTo noipaiQ this ©ountary representative 
kiC; ; Ob^atoeftimsi; wat«» contain sulphates of 

common salt, and 

waters cfth* euJ^hcrtad proup; but they aiw ooW, Mk fc«Te 

tto claim to be classed withthe important second group ofthisdasei 
The settle remark applies to the Leamington spring whwb eWrtam 
sulphate of soda and chlorides of sodium, calcium, and toageeshui^ a 
valuable combination it may be, but not applicable to the same oMes 
asthe Carbbad groap, v .: ; 4::. 

5. We next come to the large and interesting group of irOfc or 
chatyh sole waters. These aretonicwaters pot* txoMmc*. They 
axe valuable in proportion to their purity—that is, inprepcatien to 
the absence of other solid ingredients—and in proportion, usually, 
to the amount of carbonic acid, in a free state, they contain. The 
presence of free carbonic acid promotes thedigestiott and assixmlation 
of the icon, and renders the water more palatable. The carbonic add 
ia also every important agent in the baths that are given in con¬ 
nection with most chalybeate courses. These iron and carbonic acid 
baths are found in great perfection at Schwalbach. I have mitered 
very fully into the action of iron water and carbonic add baths in 
the chapter on St Moritz in the work already referred to. 

The purest iron waters are those of Spa, Schwalbach, Alexisbad, 
and Tonbridge Wells, but the absence of any appreciable quantity 
of free carbonic add in the Tunbridge spring really puts it out 
of competition with such celebrated iron waters a« those of Spa, 
Schwalbach, and St Moritz. v a 

In many iron springs salts of lime are found in rather large pro 
portions, as in the St Moritz spring, and the spring at Santa Caterina. 
The same is the ease with the Orema (Corsica) spring, perhaps the 
strongest iron spring in Europe. 

The iron water at Pyrmont is stronger than that at St Merita 
or Spa, but it is not so agreeable to drink, as it contains a assail 
quantity of the bitter sulphate of magnesia. There is a valuable iron 
spring at Booklet, near Kissingen, but that deo k nd a pwe iren 
contains aperient sulphates and chlorides of soda and 
magaasia ; and the chalybeate waters of BippokUau contain sulphate 
# soda. Harrogate possesses useful composite chalybeate springs, 
but no pme gaaeous iron springs like those of Spa orSd*wa&acb ,80 
tfaut in this class again, when werequire a comparatively pure, 
m i t^ult g aac oui, iron spring, imareeoinpelled to seek forit on the 

The sixth dasa «miprimt the nomerous and well4mown 



. Md^tar ipriag*. ■ Some of. tibeae mo let apriafo, atme «f them an 

men are thoseofAix-les-Bains and Aix-fc-Ckapelle. The celebrated 
ry ie a e oa spas also are nearly all of them hot sulphur springs—as 
••’ ljgi|i^;|^; Ea« K •: Bouttts»OaetetetiiAe.' ItesidestheseBaden la 
airitwhmd^ Baden near Vienna, ABevard, Uriage, Schinsnach, and 
Heluaxi, aear Cairo, are all hot sulphur water*- Examples of cold 
sulphur springs are found at Enghetn, Challes, Guraigei, Eileen, , 
Neuador^ Weilbaoh, and in our own country at Harrogate, Dinsdale, 
and Strathpeffer. 

- Sameof, those sulphur springs contain a considerable amount 
of oommoa salt; this is the case at Uriage, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 

^ it will be seen that while hot sulphur springs abound 
on the Continent, we have not a single natural hat sulphur water in 
this country. 

Luchon is perhaps the most remarkable of European sulphur 
spas. Apart from the natural beauty of its situation, which is very 
great, it is pre-eminent for the abundance and variety of its springs, 
the vast quantity of water they afford, their composition, and range 
of temperature. The hottest have a temperature of 154° F., and 
znost of them have to be cooled or mixed with springs of lower tem¬ 
perature before they can be used as baths. In consequence of the 
possession of this immense quantity of hot sulphur water, the most 
extensive and elaborate arrangements have been established at 
Luehcm for their administration in all possible forms, including large 
and small swimming baths, vapour baths, douches of all kinds, in¬ 
halations, pulvirimtions, Ac. 

Aix-les-Bains has also the command of a very abundant supply 
of water, the temperature of which ranges from 113° to 115° F., and 
very elaborate and complete arrangements prevail there for the 
utilisation in all possible ways of their natural resources. 

Harrogate is the chief sulphur spa in this country. IHnedale-on- 
Tee9f with much more limited resources, has acquired a considerable 
local reputation. At Harrogate the waters have of course to be 
heated before they can be employed as baths; the arrangements for 
their application are fairly good, and where the tonic effect of a 
bracing upland country, 430 feet above the sea, is required, no doubt 
* course of sulphur waters can be obtained at Harrogate which is 
h&eljto be as efficacious in many cases requiring this form oftreat- 
ment as that at more distant spas. The great variety of ailment* 
~~&eumatic, catarrhal, mid constitutional—remedi¬ 

able bytseatment at the various sulphur spas I have folly considered 

etoewfce^ 

1 (Mimate and MmUh Stwrtt. 






named on account of. the pMpondeioBce to their eompofitkm of the 
ecrthyaalti of lime and magnesia. i At examptey of tbu claai, Leak, 
Wadangen, Iipp^ffinge,and ContxexAville may be meattooed. 

When employed u baths their mode of action i* much the mine 
H tkat of the fint class of .prings, {fa* sunple tbrnaal waters; in 
some places, as at Leak in Switeerieod, they are applied as very pro* 
longed baths in certain inveterate forms of skin disease, where long- 
conthxued soaking the skin is thought advantageous. 




a great deal if claimed for them, and great benefit is undoubtedly 
derived from them in many cases ; especially in cases of irritative, 
arid, or gouty dyspepsia, and in particular in calculous and veatejtt 
complaints. It must, however, be admitted that the precise mode 
of action of these earthy waters is not well understood; probably 
much of their efficacy is due to the large quantity of an active 
solvent, such as hot water, which the patient is induced to consume. 
In this country the Bath waters offer the nearest approach to an 
example of this group of spas, and they would possibly prove as 
efficacious, when judiciously administered, as those of Contrex£ville, 
in some of the cases that are sent thither. 

This brief summary and review of the several classes of natural 
mineral springs will, as I have already said, show clearly how limited 
are onr own resources, and that, in availing ourselves of the help of tt 
great number of foreign spas, we are only doing what we are com* 
pelled to do from the absence of any examples of the waters we 
require in England. Sometimes, indeed, there are other reasons 
besides the mere composition of the mineral spring for selecting a 
foreign rather than an English spa. It is often advantageous and 
desirable to associate change of climate, of entourage^ and of mode* 
of life with a course of mineral waters. It may be altogether prefer¬ 
able to follow a course of baths in a drier and more bracing climate 
than our own. The influence of forest or mountain air is certainly a 
not unimportant adjunct to some cures. 

Some of the most successful applications of the simple thermal 
springs are found to occur at such a sub-Alpine spa as Gastein, or 
iU the forest air of Wildbad. And this leads me to remark how 
impossible it is to determine all the appropriate uses of a mineral 
spring from too exclusive a consideration of its mineral ingredients. 
Chemical analysis certainly fails to reveal, in aU cases, even the 
f^Nrioal pee^sixitaets of a mineral spring; and to maintain the 
that all mineral waters of analogous composition must have 
curative action can only be the outcome of haste and inex- 
perience. One of the springs at Vieh^^^ practically 

to he snore suitable to the treatment of irritative dyspepsia than the 
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otof*^4dtoough of apparently simpa* composition; Jt if fowl to 
to tbe stomach* 1W only noticeable differenoaia 
tirfi ^rkg is tbat it deports around ito basin a considerable amount 
of a fre^h otganfc substance termed barbg%M,w named from its 
pmeenoe having been noted long ago to the waters of BarAge* 

Thera is noihiHgmthe^ 

genbad{of the same claw as oui* ow» flf% Bu^^) to account far 
too peculiarly luraaoua^ effect of this bath, which the autocar of 
^ Brunnm of Ktmm describes justly asUhemost 

hamilesfi az^^ d luxury of the sort' he had ever eryoyed^and 

he quofees the^anionof a Frenchman that * dam cesbaimondmtent 
<d)aQlMMNt {MM&uretuc ds aoi-mdroe / * Describing elsewhere my 
own impresrions of this bath, I have said, 4 Reclining in one of those 
luxoaous bathi, the water with its delicious softness and pleasant, 
twappatiire seems to envelop the whole body with a sort of diffused 
came; while, from some peculiar property in the water, it gives a 
singular lustrous beauty to the skin, which seems to be suddenly 
endowed with a remarkable softness and brilliancy.' 

Then, again,some special modes and processes of employing a 
mineral water doubtless have more influence in determining the range 
Of its usefulness than its mere chemical composition. The peculiar 
vapomchambers and other modes of applying the waters practised at 
Jdont Dora have much to do with their efficacy in the relief of cases 
Gf astoma and other forms of chest affections. The production of 
very profixro perspiration is often the consequence of the application 
of these processes and seems to be not very remotely connected 
with the beneficial results obtained. 1 

At Aix4ee-Bains the combination of the douche with shampooing 
and massage has been earned to great perfection, and may be credited 
with much of the benefit derived from treatment there. The 
physicians at Kreuznach believe that much of the success attending 
toto treatment of scrofulons and other tumours depends greatly 
<m the system and processes they adopt in the application of their 
fortified salt springs. 

So also the very strict regime enforced at some of the Continental 
spas, where the tahka d'kdte are under the direct control of the 
physicians*--as, for instance, at Carlsbad—contributes greatly to the 
attainment of the results aimed at. 

It has been said, and with much truth, that there is a fashion in 
waters, mid that various spas come into and go out of fi^<m like 
many other things. 

tempi Frin^ci* I" (says M. Taira0i1«&^ 
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physicians jrftbe Pjreae»a spaa and same of tboso pnKiisu^ at 
Mont Dore, asto the relative value, in certain cmm, oI jw^qt and 
•meate. Arsenic was oom% anditwas M that 

sulphur, for atime, was in danger of going oot of Stehion- The 
managers of numerous spas, then, began to magnify the amount of 
arsenic contained in their sources, while the curious in the«e matters 
might have noted that in many others, as at Vichy for ex*mple,wb«e 
thqy had other potent ingredients to trusties they tookHtUe seooaftt 
of the arsenic in their springs, although it existedin thm in gieatoi 
quantity than in some that boasted largely of its presence* Arsenic 
still holds its ground, and is long likely to do so, especially in «ueh 
a spa, for instance, as that of La Bourbonle in Auvergne, five or «x 
miles from its more ancient neighbour Mont Doze. Ih» water, 
containing as it does a very notable quantity of arsenic, is, for that 
and other reasons, perhaps one of the most valuable additions that 
have heen made of late years to our available mineral springs. 

But &r and away the most fashionable constituent in mineral 
waters at the present time is lithium, and the authorities in various 
foreign spas appear to be competing with one another in the dis¬ 
covery of this popular ingredient Who shall produce an analysis 
with the greatest quantity of lithium in it? That seems to be the 
burning question at this moment with bath managers all over Europe* 

A striking testimony to this fashion is afforded by the recently ; 
circulated analysis of the springs at St. Moritz. Formerly the pre¬ 
sence of a notable quantity of iron in these springs was regarded as 
the poiut of paramount importance, now the list of constituents is 
headed by ‘ Lithium Chloride ’! ..... 

Why this exalted estimation of lithium ? Because lithium ia v * 
remedy for gout, and the desire to acquire the esteem of the many 
sufferers from this ubiquitous malady is foremost in the wishes of 
spa physicians. A cure for the various lands of goutxness is, in the 
language of commerce, an ‘article greatly in demand,’ hence the 
eagerness to possess one, or rather to possess the reputation of poe- 
•esstngoiMu 

ftwas Boyat who led the way and .started this vogue for lithium. 
The Royat brings are hot, weak alkaline springs, all containing 
litbhun ha certain proportions, and it used, on account oI the asn- 
lartty in the composition of its parings, to be called the French Ems. 
The Boyat springs also contain a minute quantity of anenio. 

The success which has attendedthe efforts to establish Boyat as; 
a resort,for certain forms of gontinesahas led to considerable oompe- 
an the part ofother spas f« aldm rejratatwn, and as fhe 






!ty of Boyat is considered to be based cm the pos* 
in it* »P «®»* ta» bcw spared to discover 


Bemftrknble daises hate recently been advanced in favour of the 
Copbex&Ole waters in the treatment of atonic forma cf gont, and it 
is not difficult to foeiMW.tM this spa also is about to enter on a 
period of popularity* |ts watera we teiy feebly znineraMsed 9 and scone 
of the benefit they produce might possibly with justice be assigned 
to the amount of pare water that is consumed in linking them. 
Bnt aot only do they core gout and diabetes at Ccrntrex^viUe, but 
they claim to have turned diabetes into gout ;* they do not, however, 
appear to have as yet turned gout back again into diabetes^the 
patient would probably object! 

Ih lpedclhg of the spa treatment of these supposed related dis¬ 
orders, gout and diabetes, it would be most unwise to forget or over- 
look die chums of Neuenahr and the brilliant success which has 
attended the treatment of diabetes there. Dr. R. Schmitz has 
published an analysis of 310 cases of diabetes treated at Neuenahr, 
from which it appears that 135 got rid of all symptoms of the 
disease, 134 were greatly benefited, and only in 41 was the result of 
the eourse unsatisfactory, and for very obvious reasons. 1 Exceedingly 
good results have also been obtained at Neuenahr in the treatment 
of chronic articular gout. 

When we find a number of Continental spas, which possess waters 
of very various composition, publishing evidences of their efficacy in 
the core of the same chronic maladies, we are naturally induced to 
ask, Is there any common agency operative in all of them ? There is 
this common to nearly all of them, that they require the daily intro* 
duction into the body of a considerable quantity of an important 
solvent agent—water! and this brings me to the consideration of a 
subject with which I must conclude this article, viz. the use of 1 hot 
water as a remedy/ a subject, X venture to think, by no means 
remotely connected with the spa treatment of certain maladies, 
especially of gout and corpulence. 

A veiy eminent confrere once asked me to define gout. I had 
often thought over this difficulty, and I was, therefore, prepared with 
an answer; so I defined gout as disturbed retrogradc mdamor~ 
phoeie 1 This seems a veiy pedantic phrase, but it is capable of 
explanation, and when examined it will, I think, be found to be 
nimrly, if not altogether, coextensive with the meaning of gout. 
For the perfection of healthy life it is requirite that certain changes 
(mcitam<^ constructive and destructive (retxograde^^ 

f9& 0* the <k m mm Origk pf DMetm and 0# Ufie Arid JMatktiU. By Dr. Debgot 
enmtm of CcurtwxSrM®. ZMMt, May Si, tflft. - 7 ••:' 
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destauctive (wtogrtde)metam<^ is concerned 
completely ai&d quietly, the results of the incessant use and wear of 
thefabric. TbU M what is meant by the words * tissue change* of 
so ftisquent oocnrrence in every attempted explanation of the action 
of baths and waters. If there is a disturbance in the constructive 
changes, tie perfection of the fabric suffers, and loMafskength 
must follow; if there is disturbance in the destructive * changes, thb 
injury to the health of the body may not be so inmiediatdy 
but they will be felt, sooner or later, and in proportion to the ps ^ j r 
of the disturbance. Mere excess offood maybe the cause ^ some 
of these disturbances, or an improper method of feeding. Thus it 
is easy to understand how corpulence arises. Something is regdarly 
taken into the system which is not needed for construction or main* 
tenance; if in the • retrograde metamorphosis 9 this excess were got rid 
of in a regular and normal manner nothing remarkable would arise. 
But in some organisations there is a tendency not to turn this excess 
into substances which can readily be discharged from the body, but to 
throw it on one side, as it were, within the body in the form of fat, 
probably a provision of nature for storing up excess of food in a 
readily convertible form in anticipation of a season when food maybe 
difficult to procure, for fat disappears rapidly enough when persons are 
deprived of food, and those who profess that they get fat ‘ on nothing 9 
would soon be undeceived if they were seriously to try this painful 
experiment. 


But a tendency to disturbance of ‘retrograde metamorphosis* may 
be independent of excess or error in the matter of feeding, and 
depend on an inherited peculiarity, although aggravated undoubtedly 
and called into activity frequently by excesses and errors of diet. 
The tendency both to gout and corpulency are very commonly in¬ 
herited and often coexist in the same person. 

Now it is to get rid of the results of these disturbances and to 
prevent their recurrence that most'mineral water cures are undertaken. 
One reason why certain substances resulting from these abnormal 
changes are to injurious, and linger so long in the system, is because 
of their very alight solubility, and it has recently been maintained 
Unit the regular consumption of such an active solvent as pure hot 
water wouldserve the purpose of getting rid of these troubles as 
as a course of mineral waters. I do notdouhtthere is 
In this, but I do not donbt also that the presence of 
osrtam constituents in many mineral springs increases considerably 
the solvent action of the water in certain cases and in certain persons. 


* Vfcoeptto aright be trices to tbs weed ‘ dtrimtfa,’ and ‘ wtiegwd*' is mow 
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: /I. do Mi propoeeteparue this dtocaadon tether, at pr at snt y 
^rikoie-qoaattaa cf the idle playedbywater in the processes of 
dgtWiuB and Hs influence on askance bn beat largely debated 
mitottiy afj^,dimmer, and America, and exnerbMtttat invsa* 
tiprtdMi itnibQl 



> 3fr :£e^ would requite an 

iriida to itself and ft seems wiser to postpone rack an undertaking 
until the investigations which are now in progreB shall have attained 


I should like, in conclusion, to quote some remarks I published 
9bm yum ago on this head, when considering the action of 
miaonl waters: ‘ It a not unimportant to consider what the effect 
may be of drinking daily a huge quantity of water, apart from the 
IdMtal enbrtances which it holds in solution, especially in the eases 
^dfperaMs unaoenstomed to the use of pure water as an ordinary 
ldW»go. 31us is a part of the inquiry very commonly omitted, yet 
ft'fiumt be doubted for a moment that the admission of from one 
tohtopiiitiof an influential physical agent like water into the ali- 
mantaryeena}, every day, in opposition to ordinary habit, must have 
a vary decided influence on the health of the body.’ 1 

J. Bubxey Yeo. 


* ia ascdlsa t account of these investigations so fsr as they have at present gone 
b to he ioand In the Anhita tByirtbfie for Msrob, April, ind JUy 18M. 
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Bosnia the year ending the Slat of March, 1886, the sum d 
7 ,898flOOL m received for the transmission of letters through Her 
Majesty’s Seat Office. Thia means thatdoring the jeer the number 
of letters, , circulars, newspapers, and postal cards counted by hundred* 
of millions. We cannot, try as we may, realise whet is meant by 
these prodigious numbers; they baffle the imagination; they stagger 
ns as mochas the conception of thousands, or even hundreds, staggers 
those savages of rudimentary brain who, are are told, cannot yet 
bring themselves to count above four consecutive units. But this 
we can understand, that the mere sum of intellectual effort involved 
in the composition of all tire vast assemblage of written and printed 
matter transmitted through the Post Office iu a single year must be 
and is enormous. 

We most of us think that there must be something wrong some¬ 
where if the postman does not bring os something to read and 
something to answer by the time we present ourselves at the break- 
&st table in the morning, and very few of us of the middle dastwho 
have got out of our teens know what it is to pass a week without 
having to write a letter. Yet I often hear it said that the penny 
post and the halfpenny cards and the sixpenny telegrams arexapidly 
lessening the old habit of writing letters that are worth rending, 
and,' in foot, that letter-writing is an art that is dying out. 

I am one of those who do not believe in such a dreary prospect 
ae the pessimists hold out tons; and if it be true that the machiner y 
now employed iu distributing our daily budgets is being hugely 
utQised in sending huge numbers of circulars and adv ertisements sH 
over the land, I can see no fear of any very great catastrophe ensuing. 
The rnbfcfah basket is also an institution of oar times, and itsrmtsion 
is not quite contemptible, in that it is the great e liminat or which rids 
ns of thedmffand chaff and dross dour ooreespondende. 

The gift of ipeeeh—artioulate speech—isone of the greatest? 

- dtheftti* whiebdifibrentisteus from the loweranimals. l*mguage# 
thepmsattve of man, and the art d miting down his thought! r «*f 
thrt others may retd themis the irtwhich more than anydlar 
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iBS^tiatosthe civilised roan ftomtbe savage. Nevertkdwaj lt k 
Cedy when a people boa attained a high lend of elviiisa£§e& and 
aadtere tia^ tQtto and am begi* to write feailiar letters to one 
another. literature begin* in wroe, ^ is tbe earliest of all 
oompocitiou, aaid only when men have pasted eat of the stage of 


to a ceiiain stability, and education has become diffused 

among the nwoy and iaa oeaaed to be die privilege of the few—only 
thee do people begin to address one another on matters of everyday 
life, and, being interested in the concerns ofthe present* find a pleasure 
in comoaatii^ upon the things in being and the things tn doing 
ibatjOcesentthem totheir eyes. 

■;Wm hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue—or the 
vice—of advanced civilisation. I doubt whether primaeval man cared 
much for what his neighbour was thinking about in the abstract. 
When we advance to the point where luxurious leisure is possible, 
then only do we begin to communicate our sentiments one to the 
other. It is often an extremely annoying habit. My cultured 
brother! are you condemned by the strictness of your circumstances 
to drive about tbe country in a vehicle called a wagonette ? Then 
you niad know what it is to have an exasperating fellow-creature of 
intenseenthusiasm and excessive love of the picturesque appealing 
to yon a dozen times in a mile to twist round your head like aPolly- 
pi-caw, and look at something behind you. * Oh, you must look! * is 
the cruel appeal of one who aches for sympathy and who has no sym¬ 
pathy for your aches! Strange that there should be in the human 
mind this absorbing desire to put somebody else in the same position 
that he or she occupies. Such attempts always fail, yet they will 
always be repeated iu defiance of all experience to the contrary, and 
in total disregard of the law of nature, that a man cannot possibly 
be in two places at once. Is it that we are dimly conscious of the 
fact that the spiritual man will be independent of the limiting condi- 
Hornet time and space, and that any device whereby we can help 
oneanother to approximate, even to the semblance of such independ¬ 
ence, must be at onceamove in the right direction,and a proof 
that we ourselves are rising in the scale of being. 

Certainly the earliest letter that has come down to ns—as for as 
I know—is an attempt to make all who read that letter foal at home 
In a great Egyptian city more than three thousand years ago. Yea! 
At least fourteen hundred years before Christ, say the pundits. 
Tfciakoftbat! >• • '• •■■■*. ■ 

Cmd^ries befOTe there was a man or a thing called Homer-^er- 
was trotting sbcmfc m a wig and kdn-cioth, and 
little temp* wae fishing in the Niiewith a bit of string and a croAed 




cp n^nn i ltiifA iito atm apt^aCTiTritti^c^flf Bamw B i/ Myi :'; V 
Itta cUUmarid geutiaaaa, ‘»i41 lw» frpM it «mjriJm^ftir wtbipg 
cm 0009m uttb it k tiw Thebea had.’ A f«y fandue for the 
'y»ig«)bBfrjtt«,,- and onioaa, and garlic, 

•nd iwraory gmdeM—poritivdy, nunwry garden*. Bat, alack ! they 
(fatakt them Egyptian people did—they drank the duaiehil, and 
Panhaw did not blaih for them; he too imacked hia Kpe - wt ap hori - 
caily—at the wine and the Uer and the eider and the sherbet. He 
actuallyname* them all, and he gim n« dearly to underataad that 
the place was ‘a pleasant phase to live in,’ none the leu beewee the , 
drinks were various. And this before Israel had crossed the Jordan, 
while wolveswere prowling among the seven hills where Home rote 
in the after time, eight centuries before Solon appeared as a legisla- 
tor, and a whole millennium before Pericles was born or thought of! 

Yes, even then this Egyptian gentleman prononaces in a Utter hie 
opinion upon things in general, and goes out of his way to remark in it 
that there waa a brisk trade in bitter beer imported all the nay from 
Galilee.' 

•. . • • • e • a. •..... 

It isobservable how few letters we find in the Old Testament 
When they occur they are for the most part letters written 
among people in a for higher condition of civilisation than the 
Israelites had attained to—Le. people among whom there Was a 
more settled government* a greater knowledge of the world* and 
wider views than the children of Israel had any toleration for* It 
is to the West that we must turn* and to a literature that grew up 
long after the times of the older Jewish polity in Palestine* if we 
are to look for the earliest specimens of what we now nnderstand by 
letter-writing* 

So* too* it is significant that Greek literature h entirely wanting 
in anything that may be called a collection of letters. It is signifi¬ 
cant because* when we remember the kind of life which people led 
in Hellas* it is difficult to understand how they ever oould have been 
a letter-writing people. They knew little or nothing of that affectionate 
intercourse between members of the same family which our word 
horns stands forj the innocence of childhood, or even its loveliness* 
has hardly a place in Greek art 5 the companionship of brother and 
sister, or of mother and child, was hardly thought of. Where the 
moral sentiment is deficient, or so feeble as to exercise hardly any 
influence upon the conduct, people cannot be expected to keep up a 
friendly ocaxespondence. It is to Setae and Roman literature that 
ta nid tsei io find the earliest examples of affectionate and con- 
fofonfcial letters parsing between members oftbesame fonilv, and 
; bmtaMidim tsutae# 
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home fat months or j eara , while is the meantime'theirheaitowew 
mdt 4tiaiing towardi the old aeenesand the okl Mtadh whom they 
Ml left behind. As nought ham baas expected, the eatiaat tetters 
tie 'thoeefrom para^fr to their ehSdnit. Letters -from Gate fee 
Oeator to hia eoa seem to have been published toon aftertbeold 
mart's death, and a- considerable fragment of a letter fromOtetedia 
to her ssfB&litts Graeehus is still extant,thocgh seme doubt its 
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Mid ©wndna*s letters—that is, they were already commonpropetiy, 
andxlrendya recognised portion of Roman literature* - 

' afltbe early Roman letter-writers, Cicero himself vrasby lar 
tsfcbmost prolific and indefatigable. Bom in 106 B.C., and murdered 
in 43 B.d, his life of sixty-three years was among thebusiest lives 
that any Roman ever lived, but, like many another busy man, he 
Jwayafotind time to Write hie letters; There are nearly 800 letters 
of Cicero now extant, besides at least 90 letters addressed to him; 
/■iW'-we know that this large collection is a mm fragment of the 
iMmain borrespoadence that he left behind him* It extends over a 
period of less than twenty-five years—he* it gives us on the average 
fc' 'letter ftr about eveiy eleven days of the last twenty-five years of 
Irishfe; the letters are written to all sorts of people^ and are of all 
vaiietles of style* Only in a very few instances does the writer seem 
to have had any thought of their being published* Their charm is 
their naturalness, their frankness, their outspokenness* It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine what our notion of Roman life and manners, of Roman 
history, would be without this unique correspondence; and all this 
astonishing letter-writing went cm in the midst of every land of en¬ 
gagement, and of such claims upon the writer’s time and thoughts 
as few men that have ever lived are exposed to, Cicero was deeply 
immersed in politics, in lawsuits, in foreign affairs, in building houses, 
in writing books and making collections of art treasures, in travelling, 
in actual warfare; yet in the midst of it all he was writing letters, 
kmg and short, at a rate which only a professional journalist nowadays 
could think <ff turning off. 

Sometimes pedantic and sometimes affected in his other writings, 
Cicero is never so in his letter*. There he is always mdmra^ and 
you have the best side of the man shown m The letters 
. *!**;■. Wfittea from hii. heart-1 'mem' the friaffiar letter* He 
writes because he . 'hii a longing to communicate his thought* to 
Wa friends—in other wwds, became he had ae»Tiagfc;the 
tymy&j of thorn he lered. I believe that will be feond to ha 
the red eewet of all good ktteMnitiag.If a woman dta down 




" ' «»Pupe did, with a view": 

■■c iw^iipMfii jpMivpfi ojy fil»fi : 

: a d&frwafifr. jwu-wfll. never #*■ mettyaatarol Jetton. 

. -■-: TteewiB always be a fobs ring about , them. lion) than one book 
hMfaaapuhlislMdduringthe last fowyears the antfem^ has 
bnsnoldMnisly eanfid t« tall u is w preface that it ms never 
Intended liar publication; that he was vary much imprisuri Indeed 
when it me raged epos him that he should actually prist hie fatten! 

^ bwi tUrtotentia^ Ib Wieii tcero 

written in the firstinstance to X,or Y,or Z,&c. Yet ww an hasty 
read a page without feeling quite certain that X, or Y,orZwMflty 
a peg to hang the tetters on, which were most sorely addressed tee 
huger outside public, whom the author never lost sight of from thw 
moment he took his pen in hand till the moment ho laid it down. A 
Cicero's letters are thoroughly genuine, and when they are meant 
to be resd by the wodd at laige, the styk is altogether different from 
that which he uses in the simple confidence of friendly intercourse. 
Yet them is one abominable practice which is eitremely objectiou- 
aide in these letters. Cioero is always putting in little scraps of 
Greek and Greek words—Greek dang, in fret His letters swarm 
with them—exactly as sane people now never seem to he able to 
get on without some scraps of French or German, which might just 
as well, or better, be expressed in homely English. There was some 
dense for a Roman doing this in Cicero’s days, for the language was 
inadequate for the wants of a large-minded man then, and these 
were new ideas and new habits and new experiences for which the 
meagre Latin vocabulary of the time did not suffice; but than is 
no excuse for this kind of thing now. The habit of patting in tags 
and rags of French at every page is only one of those crafty devices 
whereby a person with a small vocabulary endeavours to conceal 
poverty of style. It is a confession of weakness and a pretence on 
the pot of the writer that he is master of a foreign language, which 
he can use with greater facility than he can his own mother tongue. 
That usually means that he is very imperfectly acquainted with any 
language, his mother tongue included. 

/-•There are two curious emissions in Cicero’s letters* one to be very 
mash applauded, the other very much tobe deplored. The first is 
that Cicero never indulges in that most foolish practice of ordinary 
lattetswriUrs, to wit, long descriptions of scenery—what people mam 
dR «Mwd<jMi<<iriny—a most silly and affected expressio n , few 
tUngs tts more irritating than to receive a letter extendingOver three 
sheets, filled with descriptions of •aeaMiy. They are abBost always 
very fesbt a, «t bat they ere very tantahaing, and they generally 
wtud'UpWith an nlpapt notice that-th* writer bp positively notime 
fora***. Of eocuae notl Yen ain't go es indefinitely using s# 
sUpnrfoHves aad tinging, tbecfcangaa ttpenall the nama ofthe 



jgsribenethingl mr mm in thewbotneewne of n^y-journey*—I shall' 
lift ny rs a d n n what I heard. .And a. very interesting a#ci- 
tfpdtiugJrNk wffl my **■*•>» be! 

-. 5h*etheromissioniaCSeero’slettewisrealfyquiteragnidonahk. 
StallLtboae 860 bttM it would bo difficult to Aid one in which he 


fcutso itis. ftproveshim to be like other male creatures—unob- 

and 


with./ 

hensibiabecaaae his correspondents were by no menu exclusively 
g»ufk&$o.-rebate wasone lady, Cwtellia, who, we are told, had 
a ve^volruniaous correspondence with him. It is moat unfortunate 
that CasiBllia’s letters are all lost. She roust have told him how 
Fnlvia and Terentia and Tulliaanda host more wore dressed, and 
how they looked. The result is that there are few subjects of which 
we know less than we do of ladies’dress at Rome in the later years 
tiie Republic. We know that Cicero’s own wife got him into 
great difficulties by her speculations on the Stock Exchange or some¬ 
thing of the scat, and that Cerellia herself was an extremely fine 
lady of great wealth and of very great culture* We know that 
Cicero frequently writes about his lady friends, though he was not 
exactly what is known as a lady’s man; but about their toilet—their 
jewels—their fashion of doing their hair—their shawls and their 
feathsro and their ribbons, and the last new thing in caps or 
mantles—not a word! It is very sad! What a deplorable loss the 
world has experienced in the disappearance of the Lady Csrellia’s 
letters ! Is it not to be hoped that they may yet be discovered in some 
obscure library? How much happier we shall all be! 

When Julius Cesar was murdered at Home there was a young 
man pursuing his university education at Athens, and his name was 
—well, it does not much matter what his name was, but we call him 
Horae*. 1 don’t know whether he was a great and voluminous 
letter-writer, but I do know that he left ns two books of what he 


cells letters, which have this great recommendation, that they are 
written in verse. I know it is a received axiom that a poet 
is bum, not made; but a poet is one thing, and a versifier is 
quite another. Anybody who has only average ability can write 
«er#e if he tries; it is the very easiest accomplishment that man or 
ippolan cun acquire. But practice and care are needed for the msnipu- 
latfon of verse, and practice and care we not generally allowed to be 
o es mti s l to the production of letters warth reading. Therefore I do 







psudna a d mafyy uadecasmnriio mmrta^ 

- .. s*j,Ido stas^ such 

persons to write, if it be only one or two •• long letter* a week, in 
^ ofthe ni mbie pens, my noble 

brother* who drive the goose-quill with such .readjf fingers, as a 
wholesomecheck upon excessive speed in the produetion of Htmtare, 
do try writing your letter* in verse. 1M not Horace do so? Why 
shouldnot you? Is it not a melancholy thought that all Horace’* prose 
letter* have perished? So may yours. Yes! But a good many of 
hi* verse letters have survived* Why not emulate Horace? 

There is one more Homan letter-writer that I have a wonttoaay 
about—I mean that coxcombical and self-conceited prig commonly 
known as the younger Pliny. Yes! he was really the beauidkd 
of a prig. Veiy rich, very polite, very refined, very highly icul- 
tnred, very choice in the society he mixed with, very punctilious, 
and very much impressed with the conviction that the world at large, 
and the Roman world in particular, had a great deal to be thankful 
for in the fact that he, Pliny, had been bom when he was and been 
brought up as he had been. 

He could not help being a prig. He was brought up a prig from 
his childhood. He wrote a Greek tragedy when he was fourteen. 
When he was a boy his nncle seriously expostulated with him once 
for taking a walk. It was such waste time. Once he writes to a 
friend that he had been out hunting—killed three boars too, and 
fine ones. Who had? That didn’t matter! He, Galas Plinius 
Cecilias Secundus—better give him his full name!—had sat by the 
nets—that was quite enough—sate with pen and notebook in hand, 
a wild boar or two grunting at him all the while and preparing for a 
charge on the earliest possible opportunity! Cool as a cucumber and 
improving the occasion, ‘I thought about a subject, and made my 
notes about it,’ says he—like a young curate sermonisxng, in fact. 

Once, when he had been invited to a dinner, he stipulate* that 
he will come, provided the conversation shall abound in Socr&tic 
discourses; and once, when half promising a friend that he intends 
to write him something worth reading, he checks himself with the 
horrible thought that he had no paper good enough, and there was a 
great doubt as to whether he could get any good enough to write 
on* ‘ Think of the nasty coarse spongy stuff in these parts/ he says. 
* Why, my dear friend, I should actually be sending you smudges— 
dreadfe!!’ The most sublime mstsnceef Pliny’sp^ 
found in his letter to Tacitus, describing bis own lofty and superior 
dmneaaoor during the great eruption id V^uviiM* The angry volcano 
wan aH aflame—the earth was troubled sea—the air 

was dark with smoke imd ashes—his own tmcle had been suffocated 
by tlw sdphufous fcuw^ into the room mbm 




• aw4 x iyw*nto4fa wrHHi fWwf ^a^- IJMIIpegim go/ jiaUgg 

.:' euttyMs ^.tiMk' ':UN 7 te an. -^ai^lMjoMiiEap^ Mm inU 
yc®mpeefcfipmtt iiM^ft 

. Jaumg famisthB fonou* ghost's*^ 
specimen of his power of ih^fe, wfemiMlM^''-'’' •>'-."> 

l£vii wrn » curtain mansion at Athena, lug* and roomy, but of evil rtpui#, 
and a gfcw*y Mat of place. la the stfflnam of the night, lo! there need to Mad 
the dank of iron, «*d a* you listened there vie a retting of chains; atfititakmg 
w»y o$tiMft coming Mm and nearer, till it came quite dose. Pr ese ntly aapectoc 
tpy^H^ An *M,M4 mu, lean a nd wan, with, a k**g hoard imidimQf jnh, 
with | i ton o^ jdi leg* and m a n ac l es on hla anna, and wringing Us hands, Tbt 
hnajMif the house were very miserable. They would not live than. Tile place 
hhewa deserted and given up to the dreadful phantom. At last a certain tphfioeo- 
pfcer came to Athens, Athenodoros by name. He saw the advertisement, Inquired 
.- the tansa/ashed why it wae so cheap* learnt the fall particulars, and gladly 
hind the mansion. Towards evening be ordered a sofa to be aet for himself in the 
d^ml of th* boose, and provided himself with pen and paper and a light* He sent 
'■■■'%^aHtiie servants and set to work writing. For a while there was only dead 
’ sM ej tt s . - Bjy and by—hark!—-there was the sound of iron grating against iron, then 
Vfcedmfa* clanking. The philosopher never looked up nor stopped his writing. Be 
hept hie mind dear sad his ears open. The noise increased; it drew nearer—it 
Wai . pt .fly thmehnid it M come inside the door—it was unmistakable. He 
x*iHdhieejee. There was the phantom he had heard of staring at him. The 
ghoet jfood still and beckoned to him with its finger. Athenodoros waved hit 
handaemneh as to say, * I'm engaged; youll have to wait,’ and he wait on with 
his writing. The ghost rattled Us chains over his head as he wrote. He looked 
op again—the ghost was still staring at him. He took up the light and followed. 
The ghost went very slowly, as if it fifth the weight of its chains. It led the way 
to s hack yard of tha house, then vanished. Next day Athenodoros went to the 
BBpgjstriitea and told them they must dig in the place where the ghost disap¬ 
peared Then they found some human hones and fetters upon them. They were 
collected, buried at the public expense, and the house wae rid of ghosts from that 
time forward! 

* -Vay odd !' says Pliny. 4 My dear friend, what is your private opinion upon 
' . 

f lmve ventnredto given translation of this letter, not only because 
it is the earliest detailed account of the appearance of a spectre with 
which ! am acquainted, nor because it is a specimen of the lrind of 
gbott storywhich is very commonly repeated when such storks are 
going the round, bat because it is dififoult to see how any such story 
■ could have been told except m There am some things for 

whfoh familiar letters are peculiarly adapted In what other branch 
■^,fe'»reooidd a man sit down: seeiouily to teU a ghost story ? 
He«raM hardly venture to introduoe staoh a narrative into history; 
sdenM webM deride him, philosophy would frown at hislovity, 
poetry WwoM refuse to lend heroetTfoi^^ But in a letter you 
may be as playful as yon please, and then you nmy adapt 



awr fe l few toMdftjywto sad nwwp wss, •. We 

. aeewattifedd'aftoo mm erititisv.' A lattorfe hardly efcpected to 
tea fttB freer pecfcsnanoa. - .' « • 

^•^Aafer-MT kaow^more than thiwe hundred 7 cm bad passed 
before anyrueh collection of letters a* that of PKnywa* ptibtisbed, 
or at any rate attained to anything Ifte very general popularity. At the 
«k»e of the fourth century ftr banning of the fifth, Q. AureBae Sym- 
machns thought proper to proclaim to the world that he considered 
himself the prinee of letter-writer* of bis time, and the world— l*. the 
Botnsn world—was in each a dilapidated condition that it took3yn*» 
machus at his own valuation. For, like Pliny, Symmachus was very 
rich, bada grand boose at Borne, and several beautiful villas in various 
parts of the world. If I ever live to be rich I am not sure that! shall 
publish a volume of my letters, bat I don’t know. Somebowrich 
people seem at all times to have delighted in letting mankind 
read their letters. Any pom creature can get his children to 
read fate letters, long or short, bat to get a whole generation of men 
and women to pore over yoar correspondence end applaud it—that 
seems to be grand ! So Symmachiu thought, sixbm his am though^ 
when he edited his fether’s epistles in ten books, I suppose because 
Pliny bad published his in ten hooka It is a dreary collection— 
‘vapid as long decanted small beer,’ as one says—yet noticeable for 
one feature that in our time has become extremely well known to 
us. Symmachus is the first who gives a specimen of the real genuine 
bagging letter, and we have of this two examples. I am not going 
to translate them—partly becanse I am reluctant to facilitate matters 
for the begging impostors and give them a model from antiquity, 
partly because most of us have no need to go back to the past to find 
out the kind of epistles which the begging impostors send. This is 
a kind of literature familiarity with which has bred in meet of ns a 
certain measure of contempt. There is one letter which Symmaohns 
wrote fee a young friend of his, who very much wanted to make an 
offer of-marriage to a young lady and washed to do so in the best 
psriihln manner. Symmaohns was equal to the occasion, and gave 
Us friend a model. As to the letters of introduction in this 
oo&eetion, they are legion, end the lettors ofeondolenceandibe 
Bat, as I aaid before, they am a dreaiy 
kt^ iad perhaps the only realty carious and valuable epistles 
sm ; thaee which have to do wifib the writoris baigains in 
hewsfesbaadthe purchases bemada of atmagaf animals far 
; ■ Us menagerie! As for hisstyla, ft bn one merit and owe 
eadftit is feirif simple and flaaoti H tbe man hsd written 
obeoarelybia rubbish would never bava s eao h e d a seooud edition. 


:v m.. '' MNETESNTH OSSTU&Y. % ■ t 

Hotethafc ifthew is something in?w)*i* inan say#, tfce worid 
^ filflr ; mip»6r. of saying Jfc»- t fiat 

ifc&ere is nothing, thsnooly that maitfs writing* on 

iria Miss-^wbatuw h*rnftmQ?~~w*fl wiseir 

hergenerstioa. The Hpe^hat are ahn^sm the proper attit^ 
prqmmradionof* potatoes, pruin^ 

itt<3»Airanciatioiiaf elqg»atiAra»« ; and a letter that offendBnobody, 
sad does not require tu be read three times before yon can catch its 
meaning,ifi much m<ve likely to be read by thirty times three 
readers with pleasure than the other is ttf be read three times by one. 

Just a generation after Symmachua (almost the last of the dandi¬ 
fied pagans) joined the majority, he actually found an imitator in the 
peaonofB^ Apollinaris. At any rate, they ay that Syznmachus 
*aas UsmodeL He certainly did not copy his model very closely as 
for a more villanoos style than that of Sidotuus in 
his letters one would not wish to find. Sidonius, started in life as 
apolitician, and at one time it seemed on the cards that be might 
actually become Emperor of Some some day, for he married the 
daughter of the Emperor Flavius Avitus. Avitushad a short reign 
off barely a year, and then Sidonius found himself effaced. By 
and by he rose to the surface again, was employed as an ambassador 
fhsntbe Arvemi to the Emperor Anthemius, got into favour, and 
had a statue of himself set up in Some. I dare say it iB there now 
somewhere. 

<hm day the Emperor said, ( Ill make this znan a hisbop.' Sidonius 
protested vehemently, by no means liking the prospect. But there 
was no help for it In those days when an emperor took a thing 
into his head it had to be done. Sidonius became a bishop accord* 
ingly—-Bishop of Clermont, and a very good and conscientious and 
zealous bishop he was—so good a bishop, in fact, that when he died 
he was proclaimed a saint; and there stands his name sure enough, 
in the Roman Calendar on the 23rd of August as Saint Apoliinaris. 

I can hardly imagine a greater contrast than the letters of 
Synnnaehns and Sidonius. Symmachua’s trashy epistles have been 
saved foom absolute oblivion only by their flimsy transparent style, 
and the very triviality of their contents. The letters of Sidonius 
will always be read in spite of a style that is most repulsive, and 
at times appears studiously unintelligible. He is one of those 
objectionable writers whom a man reads because he can only gdt at 
hfo information by reading him; for really the matter in Sidonius is 
extremely valuable. Some parngnphs you can no more make out 
than you can crack a cocoanut with your teeth. These you must 
skip, and if you can find a tmndatkrnh^ Nevertheless, 

letters are charming* gMortmit. 

• its Osmain, .flarf JUttMr* et JBktorlpta m A& SUL, IttO; GM* 
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tfTtiM<lerie,Kfag ottiu <htiu, ia tbB &A bM k, ia oneaf the moat 
that has everbeewdiuwnia trords. &> too the 
:<dr n visit he had pud to a friend’s 
bousenear Nimes, and the sketch to gives of the wayjn which a 
Ice^pta np» hospitality in the fifth century is 
invaluable. We talk aboutow luxurious way Let a man 

some of Sidonius’s letters, and he will see that 1,480 years ago, 
down in the South of France, people had a rather exalted notion of 
grand and capacious amusement.* Indeed, the impresrionwe get 
tom these letters of the prodigality and luxury of the timesisalmost 
dreadful. There is one letter taken up with the description of the 
dresses and appearance of a young bridegroom’s retinue on his wedding 
morning. There is another with very valuable details on the plan 
of a large villa, apparently at Clermont ; and there are np and down 
the letter all sorts of odd hints and notes which only a lette^writo 
could have inserted. 

But what is especially valuable in this correspondence of Sidonius 
is the tot that in it we seem to be taking a farewell of heathendom, 
as it was concerned with the life of the upper classes in Roman society, 
and find odrselves moving now in a world that has, if not yet become 
Christianised, yet has become profoundly modified in its habits of 
thought, and even in its moral tone, by the influence of Christianity. 
Between the letters of Symmachus, the pagan gentleman, and those 
of Sidonius, the Christian bishop, one would expect to find a great 
gulf fixed. There is no gulf at all; Sidonius, the Christian gentle¬ 
man, bridges it over, and by the time that Sidonius has taken his 
place as the bishop of his diocese, and begins to write letters to other 
bishops and to the Pope and the clergy round him, we feel that we 
have stewed with him into the Christian world, and axe not surprised 
to find tint in this valuable correspondence we are brought face to 
toe with that not always very edifying form of composition, to wit, 
religious letter-writing. 


Here I am touching upon a branch of our subject which requires 
such very delicate handling that I feel I had better pass it by with a 
very tor words. This, however, must be said, that religious letters 
were things unknown till the Oospel made its way in the world. 
Hot till the tendency had been at work to a very dangerous extent 
whereby people were urged to aim at being Christians first and men 
and women afterwards—not till untmixhfty in opinion on matters of 
toth ^ the idol which all protosing Christians were taught 

to bow down to, and till a wave of fieroe and intolerant asoeticism had 
swept over die Christian world, and men and women had been taught 




aMfotbeir own dmmi and mood* and emotional condition appear 






e Wa nSj Or temptations, or m tastes* and at the best soaa p fed wtth 
dfosawfetoson ths foterprstatioa «f «mi S dy t Btt or thewritaris 
winas'ea theology, the beatific vision, eoansfcb of perfection, end 
those to»I»*tm«omprioBal paroxysms which arecaps* eeniiots of 

' Ismnotat all sue that such letter* m these whenthey abound 
(as they baro abeunded at times) indicate that religion is jn a 
flourilhaag condition in the Church, or in a health; oanditkm for the 
iadtridml- Jjpt with each letters I feel that it would be vMte te 
roadflSfWw.:ifbe fourth century saw the beginning of what maybe 
eaBed triigioas letter-writing. The three largest collections of these 
tetters are those of St. Angnstine, St. Jerome, sad St. BasiL St., 
dingmHatfs letters can really hardly be called letters at all; they are 
for &e most part treatises on the interpretation of sacred Scripture, 
cron theological or philosophical questions. The human element, 
endeven the moral element, is conspicuously absent. 1 can think of 
single instance in all this collection of 263 epistles which I 
oaulddasqribeag a graceful or affecting letter; I mean that one in 
lifo^ ^writer accepts the present of a tunic which a young lady 
had prayed him as a special favour to wear. Sapidia—that was her 
name—rhadmade the tunic for her brother with her own hand. Her 
brother bad died—suddenly, wemay infer: would Angnstine wear the 
tonic as a memento of the dear lost one, as a token of regard and 
oonfidanto foomthaamrowingsister? Angnstine writes that he was 
asttwllji wearing the tnnic at the moment that he was replying to 
the letter of the poor girL . * : 

In the letters of St. Jerome, which number one with another just 
ISO, we have some valuable notices of the religious life of the rime, 
and wetget a most curious impression of the awfully high pressure at 
whfoh dereat people were living at the dose of the fourth century. 
So for St. Jerome’s letters are invaluable, but there ia an unreality 
about them. I do not mean insincerity. The men and women are 


not men and women, but creatures who are trying to be something 
else, and who believe themselves to be something rise. Jerome's 
letters sre, with, I think, a single exception, eminently and 
ghu mgly unpmetkaL Jerome himself is 19 ia a beUoon, and he 
seams to assume that everybody else is, or -ought to be, or wishei to 
be, to" i* trying to he up in a balloon ins. The single exception 
(which, however, yon most take for what it is worth)» the letter to 
Iaata, in wdMdr ha gives advice on the education ofa-youag lady 
- whom msthtt was very anxious tq befog lew up*aligioaely,Ihe 
rules ere almost amusing. The girl is not to ndnee har weeds as tlm 
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fcaruanbewd; sat to 

#•JuNiiafe t*A{ to* toffia. witi bar fHUStefetosh» should Imrn : ' • 
*» tef w ifo «* teullowtoy yogaggq u t i Ma to w M uaglytoir to 
fifls at hart thr fa to Vwn trr ijiij mi ihn fi hjmt fwni tin Irani 

iti^s. hiad .of advif» in wsammo&cm ' 
timaeihimSt. M i Mtef lke this is rnilniwlhj 

it toowi to Aow than k reoUy nothing new under the «W)«BdtliM, 
perinpa, la one of the mori useful leaaona which fiunUiar fatten mad 
i»— they hold the minor not to nature, bob they boW it Bp to 
noewty, and remind tu that the manners of one age are not ao reayr 
different from those of another, 

8fc-Baal’s letters are very much lees known than those ofhi* two 
great eootempomries, but they are fer more xe&VgemiiiM, human, 
and interesting than these of Augustine and Jerome. Bud’s letters 
have a wide range of (objects, and his correspondents were people of 
all ranks and cIsmm and opinions—pagan philoso pher s •*** 
governors of provinces, ladies in distress, rogues who h^tried to 
take him in, and of course a host of bishops and clergy* There are 
goings on for four hundred of St* Basil’s letters which have oome 
down to ns, and therefore they must have been very popular once* 
Certainly nobody reads them now* Yet as letters—as natural, 
graceful, gentlemanly letters—they are incomparably superior to those 
of Augustine or Jerome —these are always dreadfully grim* Bat Basil 
oan laugh and can be' playful—witness his letter to the Governor 
of Cappadocia, who had cured himself of an illness by dieting himself 
on pickled cabbage. 4 My dear sir,’ says Basil, 4 I am delighted at 
the news. I never believed in cabbage before, still less in pokled 
cabbage; but now I shall praise it as something superior to thelotus 
that Hooker talks of—yea, not inferior to the very ambrosia that 
served as the food of the gods! ’ The Governor answered that letter 
very briefly, and his answer has been preserved. 4 My right rev. 
brother,V sayB the Governor, 4 you are right, there’s nothing like 
pickled cabbage! Twice to cabbage kills —40 the saying has it. X 
And many times to cabbage cures. Gome and try. Dine with me 
tomorrow on pickled cabbage—that and nothing I think the 

Governor had the Bishop there. I suppose he felt compelled to go, 
but I can't be quite sure. Think of a saint solemnly dining on 
pMtiedcabbage! ... . 

an exaggeration to my that after St. BasA's time, 
aflspr 9t Augustine's time, the art of writing lettera in aa easy, 
familiar,flank, wad nnoonstanhoed ^ o 

timomnd years. I do mean tfeat no letter* have oome down 

fi m flnrl ss aee eqkecltHy rich in J]pMss^ te that is a better nemo 
; : v proa^nent perso nag es of thoee' eenturie* 



|\ ipc:.-.. fss m^gTtmrs osmm. ' 

£■ '■ %£***- *?*"•** *&** *h«y iwlfattMt always written by 
2 j® •Ww'H.ttt dnoo^hr bishops or 

f ^kfeac ass, * **■!» ornobles, <* abbot! w prigs*. Qmimw 

StBeraard’s letters ire hear little about common Ak | «. 
a^feooe o?*h«a la which St Bernard, bring away feom Cbfr. 
tubs «rf cfther at Bonteor on hi* way to Rome/gets ifl aii that* 

wfjwme which belonged to St. Bernard and hSTmonh*. 
“«**«* «ort one, and it bluntly tells the offing -__ 

^ fy inthwrt an W* delay. ‘ If not,’ *ay> a Berarf, ‘ | will 
BejoWa dodit eroommunicate thee for thine evil doings.’ I t was 

X^^******™^^ Bat the point 
the abbot was writing and not the man, and it i* so, as fer 
M I have observed, through all the correspondence of theae area, 
g. people whose letter* were thought worth preserving were all 
i they are players in the drama of their time, and they 

^havethor stage dresses on-nay, they have all broken with an^ 
and the sympathies and affection* whfch 
hWth ‘ The 0ffi0iaI Kfe h “ 8wallowed 

ff yon mi how and why this was, I shonld be disposed to 

m?wZ£rT*T f< \ the P henomenon - But certainly the 
most poweriui and most crushing influence which produced this 

effect was tint which was furnished by the almost universal intoler- 
anoe of anythmg that bordered on freedom of thought and 

t? l0 ”/ ***** *° Wblch 1 Uve "*«•* IW 

° f a T miDg ^ thi * foteknuK* was only 
«O^£Jin!7 0gy ' J l “ ever ^ hin *- The bitterest 
* e?er W “ dig P k y ed ™ "0* greater in 
2;™“ d Geology proper than in the domain of philosophy. 

and EeaJkrehsiT 0 and party strifes between Nominalists 
wdBMfaefahad only a remote bearing npon rehgions beliet When 

rt^Sl!i^ ^ WyCTOfthe tvelhh began to feetnro 

i crowd * rtmnd bun in hi* lectwewan, 

hi “ 1 aw * yfrom B « 1 « d bew^hTS 

b»renonew-fengled smence of law. Here^a. late as the fourteenth 
gfl^Ad not mean oaly theological heresy, it meant any novelty 
“j*7* caI ecience, politics, law, even art. for a thoosLdZZ 
peogjo were afraid of «pwa« their red wntime^SS 
^^ rfeswmwther, orthodoxy wastheone thing needfoLhad any 

'e^N^ tymmiyof the dominantanthoritiesSJSied uJZ 

no ipanng hand. How could peopiewrite freely as 




not tffl 


St qMakmgtfcu* I must be with special 

refammoeto Knghmri end Englishmen, for the hitolfeetattle^ 
of Itriy in the fourteenth century had chamcteristtapeeu^ 
and the lettera of Petrarch are wholly unlike anything wWeh we 


But when the fifteenth century dawns, then we ennae 
what} I think, may fairly be ealie4 the incomparable eriMoa 
which goes by the name of‘the Piston letters, and which} If “'' 


addressed bymembers of a family of distinction to one another 
during a period of eighty-seven years, and which includes more than a 
thousand letters, the earliest of the date of 1422, the latest written in 
1609. The minuteness of detail, the naturalness, the outspokenness 
of this correspondence, the way in which by its help we are plunged 
into the family life and social habits, and political schemes and eon* 
diets of this period of our history, are so wonderful and so thoroughly 
unreserved that an attempt was made about twenty years ago by the 
late Mr. Herman Merivale to show that they were and must be a 
forgery. The attempt was triumphantly scattered to the winds. 
Mr. Merivale was smitten hip and thigh, the original letters were 
actually produced, and are now deposited in the National Archives. 
We are not likely to hear any further doubts of their genuineness. 

One of the arguments that Mr. Merivale brought forward to 
prove his point was that, on a comparison of these compositions with 
the published works of the time, and especially with what might be 
called the professional English of the bookmakers, the P&stou 
letters were incomparably more simple and modern in their language, 
incomparably more intelligible and readable than the books were. 
The fact is undeniable, and it is a very significant fact too. Familiar 
letters, if they are not lucid and unaffected in style, if they are 
pretentious and stilted, are worthless. Fine writing is had enough 
anywhere; it is detestable in a letter. If a man is paid by the page 
for his writing,, and has to live by it, we may pity Urn for his hard 
fate; and if he spins off his periods with a view to coming so much 
space in a given time, it is partly his fault and partlythe fault of 
his unha^y drcuinstances; but if a man writes pages upon pages of 
ooauneuplaoe in a bombastic and inflated style to * relationora 
friend it is all his fault. He at any rate might have letftakroe. 

we oome to the sixteentheentury we come to a very 
condition of affirirs. As for a* the of letters is 

fom sixteenth century haa perhaps the largest assem- 
to produce of any period in Enghrii lustory. The 
OM papers (far the most partlotted in form) of the reign of 
thsVighth, which have riready beem oriendared, count by 
Vojl XX.—No. 114. • B 
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hundreds of ikmwcacji* Tiur Ctcflosoe ^ "Ut v; 

HftBcVij and which extends froathea eri es fioii e£ final thcSixth 
to the end of the reign of Queen Btehat^hia fathomless Man of 
letters. We are told that daring aB those fifty yean over which the 
cor*CB|K»^ which doesnot 

' cn* more lettersoemneoted with paasingev^ TheOedi 

wrreBpondence k saidto contain upwards of 30,000 doemnentB, only a 
. .• jxath^ is bound up in 210 huge volumes. Yet it is re¬ 

markable that in all this prodigious assemblage of letters which the 
sixteenth century could produce, the Really hearty, friendly letters 
are raiities. The men are all dressed in buckram, the women ere all 
jri&ytug * part ; there is no free, unrestrained intercourse. 

When James the First came to the throne English society seemed 
torecover fr&m the constraint which had oppressed it so long, and then 
everybody began to write letters—their name is legion. Everybody 
began to write letters then, and everybody regarded letter-writing as 
agraceful accomplishment by which he might hope to gain friends 
or improve his prospects, or even make money; it was like paying 
the violin. Who could tell whether a career might not be open to 
the professional? For the newsletter# of the seventeenth century 
did the work of the newspapers now, and the quidnuncs of the time 
bought and sold the last piece of intelligence, which straightway 
was commflted to paper and circulated sometimes widely, sometimes 
amo&g the privileged few. And this, too, produced its effect upon 
the familiar intercourse which was carried on by correspondence. 
The letter-writers were writing for an outside public, and how large 
that public might grow to be no one could say. When the Common- 
wealth comes, and everybody is suspicious of his nextdoor neighbour, 
as he had been in the century before, it is noticeable that there is a 
great dearth of such letters as we should most desire to meet with— 
so great a dearth, indeed, that we are very imperfectly acquainted with 
the general tone of sentiment among even the middle andnpper classes, 
and their real opinions and secret hopes and fears and wishes under 
the l^otectorate. It is extremely significant that in those periods of 
osar history, when Englishmen were most held down by the tyranny 
of their rulers, when their lives and liberties were most insecure, 
when the nation was cowering in the most abject panic—I mean 
under the terror of Henry the Eighth, under the oligarchy which 
ruled in the name of Edward the Sixth, and under the ira&heelaf 
Cromwell—we have almost nothing that can be called familiar and 
friendly letters. In times of berrorand fear and suspiet<m,a&d 
when no man can trust his neighbour orkiiismau, men and women 
dare not put pen to paper ; them the least said the soooept mended. 
ly wrhoeaa the reign of 

atkhiWagliwta mote 

for fame, Grey and Horace Wa^rfe^wiote fer tore/* think 



that ever put pen topafrehre surpassed HrtreceWripoie at - 
’ ; «■ were** Cambridge fcogethevaad 

•' ^ >rwe dfcayi frigid^ end : - ii' 

iapreribfe now to do suiA iiu^thaa 

aeomnplisbed men. Grey’s own lettersare very fimshed composi- 
becATi« be laboured at tliem, they never ^ 
3iia^#--^fllKNdU' W-Muepcted.-to^ b«ar.^Mst"lMi had efer re^^ a 
letter in his life—hut Grey had allthe fastidiousness M^preeiflion of 
styfewhich come of severe scholarly training and con*ect soholariy 
taste, and it is conceivable that if his education had been c^ier4lM 
it was, be might have proved only an ordinary correspondent* I 
sometimes think that if Cowper had been sent to the Universityv 
instead of to an attorney’s office, he might have been, and would have 
been, more like Grey than any one else. But Horace Walpole would 
have been Horace Walpole whatever his training had been. His 
letters came from him by a spontaneity that can never be attained* 
He was born a writer of letters, and if he had been shut up in a desert 
island like Robinson Crusoe he would have written letters all the same, 
and kept them till some ship arrived which should carry them to 
their destination* The good-humour, the gaiety, the delicate satire, 
the exquisitely felicitous turns of expression, the sly hits hereand the 
shrewd comments there, the inimitable way in which he tells a story, 
the absence of that scowling detraction and venomous spite which 
make some of Pope’s letters so distasteful—all this and a great deal 
more make those nine volumes of Horace Walpole’s correspondence 
the delightful treasure-house they are* 1 never take down a volume 
of Horace Walpole’s letters without reading more than 1 intended, 
without thinking and sometimes saying to myself, Why will people 
write any more books ? Surely we have enough already! 

I have ventured to say that one letter-writer has surpass^ even 
Horace Walpole, but I feel inclined to withdraw my words. Could 
any one surpass him ? Well, if any one could or did,that one was 
Charles Lamb. And if he did it was because in Walpole’s large 
correspondence there is sometimes silver mixed with the gold, and 
sometimes the writer’s heart is not quite free from guile, nor his 
bands always clean. But Charles Lamb’s letters sore all gold, all 
pure goUL When he dipped his pen in the inkhorn all the gad 
evaporated. That unique genius seemed to be un a s sa ilab le by the 
baser pasdona and meaner motives which trouble common men; that 
geutlespiritdid not seem to know wfaat the feeling of jealousy or 
hatred spite or envy meant Only once that I remember was be 
i known te be angiy, but then more grievously hurt and trembled 
, than wreth. It was when Smithey 1^ quite unintentionally laid 
. ' bareaneWauddreid^ wound* : • ■ •• • 

Hnman can be the wore* fer ^ any 

mukmmmwn m buy er ^ri wil he the Irettca^yes, very greatly 
f.wp. ••• a2 : 
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the itMdkg Cbr^ l4rti k(to% every*0*1 of 

i&oii • . ? r; 

•■■£;’ Taka Hie Mk*iilg specimen. ft is one of that 

ooBeetion of letters addressed to his friend Maiming, aadfgive it a» 
t an instance of the same kind of literary composition of which I have 
alxeedy instanced the ghost fitory hi Pliny^a correspondent^ when I 
■aid that only in a Idtte* oonld sneh a story be told; for a* them are 
mbje^ which are best dealt with by a poet, and some by a 
mathematkiaii,and somebj an historian* and some by a philosopher, 
so there^are some which only admit of being handled by a letter* 
writer who has no higher aim than to delight or amuse or interest 
his Mend, and to cany on a genial and light-hearted talk with him 
on paper fben he can no longer talk with him by word of month. 
His ^ i is to provoke him to laughter or playful retort, to engage 
with him in a game of skill and repartee, when neither side desires 
tobe too sombre, where both are playing for love, and each is the 
merrier for all the surprises and tricks and passages with the foils 
that occur as the game goes on. Take, I say, the following as a 
specimen:— 

z Dbab Miunrnra, ... I wish you bad made London in your way. Thera is 
Sin exhibition quite uncommon hi Europe, which could not have escaped poor ^iw» 
—a five rattlesnake, ten feet in length, and the thickness of a big leg* 1 went to 
sesife last right hy candlelight. We were ushered into a room very little bigger 
tifitnoun at Pentonville. A man and woman and four boyt live in this room, 
Joint tenants with nine snakes, most of them such as no remedy has been discovered 
.fbr thsb bite. We walked into tbe middle, which is formed by a half-moon cf 
vtfred tarns, all mansions of tnaket— whip-snakes, thunder-snakes, pig-nose snakes, 
Amsticaa vipers, and this monster. He lies curled up in folds ; and immediately 
a stranger enters (for be is used to the ftmily, and sees them play at cards) be set 
up a rattle like a watchmans in London, or near as loud, and reared up a head 
from the midst of these folds like a toad, and shook his head, and showed every 
sign a snake can show of irritation. I hid the foolish curiosity to strike the wires 
with my finger, and the devil flew at me with his toad-mouth wide open : the 
inside of his mouth is quite white. 1 had got my finger away, nor could he well 
have bit me with his big mouth, which would have been certain death in five 
minutes. But it frightened me so much that I did not recover my voice for a 
minute*s space. I forgot, in my fear, that he was secured. You would have 
forgot too, for *tis incredible bow such a monster can be confined in small geusy- 
koking wires. I dreamed of snakes in the night. I wish to heaven you could see 
it. He absolutely swelled with passion to tbe bigness of a large thigh. I could 
not retreat without infringing on another box, and just behind a little devil, not 
an inch from my hack, had got his nose out, with some difficulty and path, quite 
through the burnt He was soon taught better manners. Ail the snakes wane 
curious, and objects of terror; but this monster; like Aaron* serpent, swallowed up 
rim impresrion of the rest. He opened his cursed mouth, when he made at me, as 
wide •* lus head waa broad. I hallooed out quite loud, and folt pain* all oyer my 
body withtbe fright. 

• ‘ Younsmesiely, 

• •Itewn toU - -wluait -1 was a child Charles lamb once 
patted me m tbe head. (Surely tbe hair will never cease to gnnr 
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.;. bestowed opal ine if be had ever written me a letter ! Amanwith 
a fetter of Chsr let Limb’* is. Ufl hroiitfait iiontatt adfltowed to Ids 
; veryselfwoeldbe as richasooewhoownsa 


We have come to oar owU tine at latt, after ririmBtog on the 
eurfece of the centuries. We have got beck to the Fwtmaster- 
Genend from whom ve started. Blew toe good maa aad aB that 
beloeg to him ! We could not do without him now, and we owfchim 
more than we know. But* ii it true that with the inereaie of 
quantity tome i» coming a deterioratkm in toe quality of dor lettera? 
ifever believe it I FbvNtoe quality in any commodity—material or 
mental, moral or spiritual-i* not to be had for the asking. lint 
pleasant, cheery, happy letters, inch letters as—like the qualify of 
mercy—are twice hlest; courteous, graceful letters, auto as win 
young people friends, and go for to keep such friends in good 
humour; hearty, affectionate letters, such aB strike the chords of love 
and awaken mysterious tremors in response; letters that tend to 
keep us at our best and to protect us from sinking down to our 
worst—these any one may write who is not too indolent to take 
trouble and not possessed by the delusion that accomplishments 
come by nature as spots do upon the leopard’s hide. 


Young men and maidens! When I began to write this paper I 
started with the most audacious purpose in my mind. I actually 
intended to offer you some valuable advice on the subject of letter-' 
writing, beginning with * Firstly ’ and ending with < Forty-ninthly.’ 
Happily for my reputation, the gifted editor of this Review decidedly 
objected to this excessive display of practical wisdom, and even Mr. 
Cadaverous outdid himself by remarking, * Sir, I am surprised at 
your imprudence; no Doctor, not even a Doctor of Divinity, should 
give advice gratis; did it never occur to you that a handsome fortune 
might be realised by setting up as a Professor of EJ^bjntby and 
charging the usual fee?’ 

The suggestion is receiving my most earnest attention, and l am 
sot without hopes that a house in Savile Bow may be vacant before 
AetotoMett. 

Augustus Jessow, 








BIRMINGHAM: : 

STUDY FROM THE LIFE. 
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the mayors met at the Freemasons’ Tavern to 
celebrate tirojubilee of municipal refom in EngUnd, Lord Granville 
4 <^ten tlxoxi^bt it would be an interesting task to 
tisjew H ^^«ibi3aritieB-aiid' dissimilarities between the annotations of 
mr great centres of industry and the old historical mimieipaiitties 
^ and then he proceeded to institute a comparison,tfae 

'generalcorrectness of which will be admitted. The English muni¬ 
cipalities, he said, were superior to the famous cities of Italy in 
4he£r respect for justice, fear order, for the * general well-being * of 
thefr inhabitants. But his observations on the subject of culture 
seemed to imply a misconception. The English cities, he observed, 

* can only for the present htxtnbly follow in the encouragement of 
^ Doubtless Lord Granville meant what the 

Arch bishop of Canterbury meant when his Grace spoke, some weeks 
later, on this very subject of municipalities, in the town of Binning- 
han^and before the famous Institute of which, in succession to 
James Bussell Lowell, he is honorary president for the current year. 
She artistic achievements of the Italian cities were, he said, * the 
love and despair of the ages.’ If, in speaking of *the encouragement 
of art and literature,'Lord Granville was thinking of its fruits in 
individual masterpieces, then, indeed, it is to be feared that we are 
net only humble followers of the Italians * for the present,* but also 
for a more indefinite period than one likes to think of. But if, in 
speaking of the encouragement, we mean the combined effort of the 
community, for the sake of every member of it, then the English cities 
are, or will be, ahead of their superb prototypes of mediaeval Italy* 

I am not attempting the task suggested in Lord Granville** 
speech, but only intend to select a representative English town, 
to make a study of it from the life, and to show how this life is an 
m^oes^ of the social tendencies of the day. I have therefore 
chosen the great city which dauns to be the most open mid 
hospitable to ideas, to be regaxded as the most felly developed 
example oftbe English city of the future—in a word, as the city 
whereiiithe spirit of the near time ip most widely, variously, 
assuming visible form and shape. What is the aockl ;; 



ideal of a€ity? ladtstoeaityta 
underlying ftsmukiibrmaspi^^ In tbeoonfiict 

df opinions ovensd^ {questions 

abwrtccrpoeatkm stock, questionsabout popukr culture; local 
questions and question* imperial) can there be discovered any line 
rf intellectual deavage? Avoiding abstract discussions,I wish to 
it were v a fragment of the restless, many-sided life of 
this swiftiy-changing close of the nineteenth century—a fragment 
efhalfamillion souls-—aiwf to examine that. 

©rote, the historian of Greece, was of opinion that the cnfran- 
^naoment of the English municipalities was about as imp^taa^aiKd 
ftt^waching a measure ae the great Reform Bill itself. He thought 
that a mayor might become somebody. But there are distinguished 
politician* even whowould appear to think rather meanly ef mayors. 

4 A mayor! • was the exclamation which, in the late debate, aeeiebraiM 
Irish orator—Mr. Sexton—hissed out, half articulately, between his 
teeth as he darted his arm daggerwise in the direetion of the corner 
seat, where sat, quietly smiling, the * rebel * member for Birmingham. 
Now the ex-mayormight have retorted (I mean mentally) tha% if he 
thought the Eighty-five would govern Ireland as well as the mayor 
and his parliament of sixty-four members governed Birmingham, he 
would at once vote for Mr. Gladstone's Bill. But perhaps it was only 
in the heat of the moment that Mr. Sexton hurled forth a taunt 
which seemed to imply that a mayor, even of the head-quarters of 
British Radicalism, must be, comparatively speaking, a poor creature, 
and his municipal politics of little more than parochial scope and 
interest. 

Judged by their respective utterances, the Primate is the sounder 
statesman of the two. . He dearly recognises the fact that the dele¬ 
gation of great powers and responsibilities—amounting, indeed, to a 
very liberal kind and degree of ‘ home rule’—from the State to local 
authorities is one of the most distinctive movements of the day. 
The government of a town like Birmingham is, in reality, as com¬ 
plex, and demands as high administrative gifts, as if it were a little 
kingdom. From main drains to free libraries, from coal gas to the 
antique, whatever concerns the physical and mental weU-beiug of . 
herchikiren, that is the business, the official badness, of this 
nowned city of the Caucus. Lord GranviUds Italian cities had fordgu 
policies of their own; and their energies were rattier often expea^'v 
infighting their foreign rivals nextdoor. In ttusrespe<^tt»eB 
cities are at a disadvantage; but, mating allowance ^ 
en«% the soope ef 

Ihe democratic age is bringing fb^ that of the y 

duty are wider than those of the IBMte Age. :The#dl^ 
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at*iesiaaii-^, if Mr. Sexton prefers, the distinguished mayor—had 
this in his mind when he said that Birmingham wan ted to keep her 
best men to herielMier best students, her best writers,her best 
surgeons sad physicians, hear beat artists. Why should they be so 
very ambitious to go to London ? Why should they not turn Bir¬ 
mingham into s London of the Midlands—a small London certainly, 
but unlike the mechanical conglomerate of great London—an organ¬ 
ism with a life of its own, and a life to be pond of? 

But it was not without a long and stout fight that the modern 
idea of the English city obtained final, definite recognition in 
Birmingham. Stated generally, the whole course of municipal 
conflict in Birmingham, from 1835 until the present day, has turned 
on this idea:—the Tories battling obstinately against it; the liberals, 
or Radicals, afe they were ordinarily called, the Democrats, as Mr. 
Chamberlain now calls them, fighting as obstinately for it. The 
contending theories of the scope of corporate government might be 
described as parochialism and civism (to borrow a word from Dr. 
Benson’s Institute speech). The parochialists were of a mind with 
the local historian, Button; who, about forty years before the 
Municipal Acts, taunted his townsmen on their rising ambition for the 
pomps of a mayor, 4 a white wand and a few fiddles.’ 4 The Birming¬ 
ham folk,’ wrote he, * have generally something on the anvil besides 
iron.’ ‘A town without a charter is a town without a shackle,’ he 
rapped out. Short sentences of this wrought-iron sort, as if chipped 
off by the deft blows of a Black Country hammerman, are scattered 
throughout his book. The reason of Hutton’s hostility to the civic 
idea must be explained. Birmingham had always been ‘a free town ’ 
—without any 4 shackles’ of trading guilds, or merchant guilds, or 
State-made guilds of any sort. In this 4 unshackled’ condition, Bir¬ 
mingham had won her great prosperity ; and in it he wished her to 
remain. Besides, the chartered corporations of the day were any¬ 
thing but models of self-government. 

When at last the era of municipal reform arrived, the Tories 
were still holding to the venerable doctrine that a local government 
fulfils its end when it keeps a jail and a squad of policemen. They 
resisted the extension of local liberties, on the ground that popular 
assemblages—as at ward elections—must be detrimental to the 
peace and security of the town. They were repeatedly urging— 
though the connection was not very apparent—that the charter for 
which the Liberals fought would injure trade. In fact, the muni- 
cipalvconflict was the national conflict in miniature, as if viewed 
through an inverted telescope; and the fundamental question com¬ 
mon toHhera both was an ethical question: the question of trust or 
mistrustm the people; the question which underlies all the speeches 
in which Birmi^hani^ most distinguished citizen, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has elaborated (bat net teiy exhaustively) his programme of * State 
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6odali*m’—in a word,» quetticm or thewy of human nature. The 
specialissuesin dispute—State franchise, municipal finnehise, control 
of police, the limit of local taxation—might be infinitely various and 
with no apparent connection ; but the permanent, the fundamental 
issue,as above stated, was one and the same. Thus, as already said, 
there was a law of political cleavage, according to which it would be 
found that the men who would vote, say, for such prosaic measures 
as a city's purchase of gas and water monopoly, were the same men 
who would fight most earnestly for the removal of electoral restric¬ 
tions, whether in State or city; and for the utmost expenditure of 
local funds on such a non-political object as popular culture. Such 
were the men who, in the years when Birmingham was just makin g 
her first advance towards the great eminence which she has since 
reached, took the high ground that no question was too great for 
the consideration of the municipality—that is, of the people, not 
merely in their individual, mechanical aggregate of Browns, Joneses, 
and Robinsons, but in their character of civic organism—that, in a 
word, the true English city should be a sort of ‘ miniature republic;' 
influencing, either by direct impulse or merely by removing unfair 
obstacles against individual development, the whole sphere of social 
life; yet necessarily subordinating its activities to those of the 
national whole, and beating with the nation's mighty life. 

For the details of the struggle between the popular and anti- 
popular parties I must refer the reader to Mr. J. Thackray Bunce’s 
municipal history, where it will be seen, how the Tories endeavoured 
to nullify the charter by preventing the newly bom corporation from 
maintaining and controlling its own police; how Lord Melbourne 
became alarmed lest i those Birmingham fellows,' as he called them, 
should, in their revolutionary career, reverse the Saturnian feat by 
swallowing their Whig parent; how all the Whig ministers of the 
day, including the Greys and the RusBells, shared the apprehensions 
of the Tory Feels and the Tory Wellingtons; how consequently 
Whig and Tory combined to foist upon Birmingham the ‘ foreign 
police,* the ‘ foreign gendarmerie ’—in other words, the police con¬ 
trolled from London—how irate Birmingham Radicals, of the type 
of Mr. Scbolefield, M.P., declared they would sooner emigrate from 
Birmingham, bag and baggage, than live in a town pronounced unfit 
to take cate of itself; how ‘ those Birmingham fellows ’ abused the 
* foreign police * and the London Department almost in the same 
language in which the Irish orators of to-day denounce * the Castle' 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary; how, after four years'fighting, the 
Radicals carried their point; but how even then the Town Council 
continued to rank as one among seven or right oo-oardinate Boards 
independently levying rates for their respective departments, and 
clearing and recrossing each other's purposes to such striking effect 
that ana ‘authority ' might be seen diligently cleansing while a 
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Becend&s diligently m shooting idM into that very slimy and 
ooay Rea which did duty as the Arno of the Blade Gemtty Florence; 
and lastly how, in 1361, the Town Coniwil, Bwalbwii)g op all the 
Boards, started on its eareer as a great corporation. I will only say 
el this period that the Whigs—the more 4 cautious,’ as they them- 
selves explain, the more 4 timid,’ as others insinuate, wing of the 
gwsi libeml army—really had some reason for dreading an opening 
of the democratic Hood-gates by the 4 Birmingham fellows.' For, in 
the first place, Birmingham was the cradle of the political unions 
which hastened the great Reform Bill ; upon which Conservative 
politicians fathered Chartism and all its works; and of which, it may 
be added, for the sake of historical connection, our Liberal federations 
and caucuses are the latest developments. In the second place, local 
politics and national politics were interfused in Birmingham to an 
extent and in a degree unknown before or since in any other English 
city. 

This, then, was the first stage in the development of the civic 
idea. Its work, as also that of the next or transitional stage, which 
lasted until about 1872, lay mainly in the material sphere. But 
also in this first period there manifested themselves the early signs 
of what the future historians of the nineteenth century will recognise 
as the beginning of the period of popular culture in England. 
Manchester and Liverpool were already in this respect some years 
ahead of Birmingham, whose famous free library and first art galiery 
were not opened to the public until 1865, the latter institution, it 
maybe remarked, being first opened on Sundays in 1872, to the 
great delight of the vast majority of the working population. The 
free library, to quote an eloquent speech at the opening ceremonial, 
is 4 the first fruit of a clear understanding that a great town exists 
to discharge the same duties to the people of that town, which a 
nation exists to discharge towards the people of that nation.* The 
speech was a 4 note ' of a new time. Students of contemporary history 
will mark how the period from about 1872 has been distinguished 
by an awakening of popular taste, revealing itself in the establish¬ 
ment of free libraries, picture galleries, museums, loan exhibitions, 
in almost every corner of the country. This same period, moreover, 
is distinguished by a rapid growth of political associations. People 
fail to realise the significance of this popular or democratic 
renaissance, for the simple reason that they are living in the very 
midst of it. In the Midland city, this revival set in with full force 
in the third or present period of its civic development, the Chamber- 
tain period—the period of bold experiments in self-government, of 
new conception of social duty, of new ideas on the relation of the 
city to the higher life of its people. 

The ordinary municipal powers (which Birmingham shares in 
common with other great towns) have been used by her with such 




awey,l,500,000?. Worth of land acquired in the Heart of the town, 
and* series of magnificent streets and noble public braidings raised 
uponit,which have changed Birmingham from one of the ugliest to 
one of the finest cities in the kingdom. The purchase of the gas 
and water Works for 4,000,000?. was an experiment of [unparalleled 
magnitude in the history of English municipalities. This transaction 
looked like any other commercial transaction, but it*involved a social 
principle worth noting. It dealt the first great blow at the homy 
abuse of 4 consolation * prices, proceeding on the just principle that 
market price is the price Of private property required for the good 
of all: a principle which Mr. Chamberlain has so earnestly enforced 
in his political addresses, and of which more will be heard when the 
Irish question is swept off the boards. Secondly, as regards the 
financial results of the purchase, the price of water has been reduced 
30 per cent.; the reduction in the price of gas has also been very 
large—two hints for the future municipality of London. But in this 
case the meaning of * profits ’ has undergone a change. 4 Profits ’ 
go to the reduction of local taxation, or to the further lowering of 
prices, for the whole community of Birmingham is the owner. 
That a necessary of life should never be the monopoly of private 
speculators, whose first care is (naturally) for dividends, is the doctrine 
which Mr. Chamberlain enforced in 1874, the year of his second 
term of office. 4 We shall get our profits indirectly,’said he, 4 in 
■ the comfort of the town and the health of its inhabitants.’ 

But the distinctive feature—the most honourable and the most 
attractive feature—of this present period is the latest step in the 
comprehension of popnlar culture within the scope of municipal 
energy and ambition. This is the 4 new departure ’ in the history of 
English cities. English municipalities have expended public-money 
on free libraries and picture galleries; but the beautiful building 
nearly opposite the Birmingham new Art Gallery is the first municipal 
school of art in the British Isles. The new school and its branches 
now give instruction to 2,000 pupils. That the city cares as much 
for the culture of her people as for the sweeping of her streets is 
the boast of every Birmingham man, from the chief magistrate to 
the humblest master craftsman bending over his ‘factored* work in 
his own garret. And lastly, in order that the community might 
have the freest possible scope for its energies, there came into force 
in 1884 the Consolidation Act, one of the chief effects of which was 
the removal of the limit of the public rate for libraries, museums, 
galleries, and the Art School; and, in a word, the extension of bor¬ 
rowing powers indefinitely. 

And to we have travelled a iongwaybeyoad thejail-and-sqtiad- 
oLcoustables 'stage in the evolution of anEnglish (Sty. It would 
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asfconishthe old bistoricgiapheri^ revititing the earth, he could see 
.the Birmingham house of pariiameat, with a * strangers* gallery 9 
mere liberal in space than that of fit. Stephen’s; and learn how its 
members regard a seat in it aa a highest distinction; if he were made 
to understand thatthe lands, the parks, the gardens, the public works, 
the great buildings, the splendid libraries and galleries, which the 
sixty-four members administered, are the property of the half- 
million people; and to realise the strong personal interest, as of 
ownership, which every man in the half-million feels in the institu¬ 
tions of his town. The keen, restless intelligence of the Birmingham 
people-—their curiosity, in the fine sense of the word—their hospitality 
to ideas, their pride in their city (with its significant motto of 
Forward),’ their idea of the city as a power to which they stand in 
filial relationship—this it is which so forcibly strikes a stranger as 
soon as he begins to know them at first hand. 

I must now address myself to the question, How far does all this 
official activity—all this organisation—represent the ideas and the 
aspirations of the people ? Is it not possible tbat a dead weight of 
popular indifference may underlie it? Well, let the people answer 
for themselves. As already explained, the Consolidation Act con¬ 
tained proposals for the abolition of the law which restricted the 
‘popular culture ’ rate, as it may be called, to one penny in the pound. 
But the task of introducing order into the confusion of the already 
existing municipal Acts was so pressing that many even among the 
warmest advocates of free libraries and galleries, dreading the effect 
of the prospect of increased rates, were for omitting the proposals. 
These gentlemen were backed by a considerable body of the rate¬ 
payers. But while the city fathers were disputing, out the voters 
turned in their thousands at the ward elections, and by overwhelming 
majorities approved of the application to Parliament, ‘just for the 
reason,' as a leading citizen of Birmingham afterwards said to me, 
* that our Bill increased the free library rate.’ 

This success was principally due to the working-men voters. It 
was a curious commentary on the first stingy measure introduced by 
Mr. Ewart, more than a generation before, for ‘ the establishment of 
free libraries at municipal expense, providing that the rate should 
not exceed a halfpenny 9 in the pound, with the farther precaution, 
that, before a community could levy its own halfpenny two-thirds of 
the ratepayers must vote for it; that if they did get their halfpenny 
they could only spend it on house room, not a farthing on books; and 
that if they did not get it they must wait two years before making a 
second application. 

‘There is one thing, 9 said another eminent citizen—one of the 
most enlightened and successful servants of the great community for 
. which he toils—' there is one thing which neither the Council nor 
the pecple will stand, and that is extravagance: they will sooner 
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spend 6% pounds than fifty farthings to get a (king done if that 
be the only way to get it wdl done,’ After a tolerably minute 
investigation on this point ^as well as on many others) 1 have come 
to the conclusion that in this rational, this true notion of c expense * 
the councillors reflect the opinion of the vast majority of the 
Birmingham population. 

To turn for a further illustration to a department which, though 
not under the direct control of the Town Council, is yet representative 
—the School Board—I was greatly struck with a remark which I fre¬ 
quently heard from working men no less than from the Board 
officials: 4 We consider the child first.' An expedition among the 
thirty-six Board schools—so many of which are models of taste and 
comfort—will convince any one that the Birmingham people are as 
good as their word. The architecture and the adornment of some of 
these schools are in themselves an education to their pupi'.s. The 
Birmingham ideal is that the schools, where the young generation 
is trained for its life's work when the old generation is dead and 
gone, shall be as beautiful as the common purse can afford. 

In the free art gallery one's attention is speedily attracted 
by many and eloquent signs of what I have been insisting upon 
throughout this article—the idea, the sentiment of the City. Pre¬ 
sented to the town 4 by five thousand workmen, in appreciation of 
the earnest and able manner in which he has promoted measures 
tending to the intellectual and material advancement of the popu¬ 
lation, during a long and honourable connection with the municipality 
of Birmingham '—this is the inscription on the portrait of an ex- 
chairman of the Free Libraries Committee of the Birmingham 
Council—the three-acres-and-a-cow statesman, Mr. Jesse Collings. 
Had this been the gift of five rich aldermen, who would not 4 miss * 
their guineas, one might perhaps pass it by without much remark; 
hut the 4 five thousand workmen ’ contributing their pennies, that is 
the point of it. And there is another point, perhaps; we may, or 
may not, approve of Mr. Jesse Collings (and his quadruped), but 
that IB beside the present question—What is the intellectual and 
mescal tem]>erament of this Birmingham democracy ? what its attitude 
toinuds 4 the things of the mind ’ ? what kind of public service does 
it most appreciate, whether the servant be Mr. Collings or Mr. X. ? 

The foregoing is only one example, which I have taken at random, 
from a great number of precisely similar memorials in honour of 
cittsens who have done good service to the town, or of free gifts 
from other citisens to enrich the common collection. The portrait of 
John Henry Newman—Birmingham's most illustrious inhabitant-?^ 
presented by a body of subscribers * to the Corporation.’ Among 
other names is that of George Dawson, whose portrait is m 
freshing contrast to his statue. But, to pass over this part of my 
subject, there is the splendid collection of the paintings 
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bfcnisejf a Birmingham man*~-prese»ted to the town by Mr. J. H, 

Bat there could hardly be a more, creditable record of the 
popular taste of which 1 am’ speaking than the tablet in the great 
library which sets forth how the building was destroyed by fire in 
187$* how it was reopened in 1882 by Mr, Bright and the chief 
magistrate, and how a sum of 14,000^, a considerable proportion of 
it from the artisans, was 4 forthwith subscribed * for the purchase of 
books. The restoration of the Shakespeare section, with its collec¬ 
tion of about 7,000 volumes in every* literary language of the 
world, some of them extremely rare and valuable, is in itself no 
mean triumph for the Birmingham people. The exquisitely designed 
Shakespeare room is a veritable shrine, in whicb, among visitors less 
illustrious, the aged recluse of St. Mary’s Oratory has sometimes 
been seen lingering, as if oblivious of the vast tomes of the Acta 
Sanctorum dose by. One cannot but admire the steady persistence 
with which the city has been repairing the losses of the great fire. 
1 see that in some details about the government of Birmingham, 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been communicating for publication in 
the United States, the reference library alone is said to contain 
about 80,000 volumes; but in 1882 the number was only about 
50,000. Moreover the volumes in the seven or eight branch 
libraries number some 60,000 more. So that at the present time 
the Library Committee of the Town Coundl is responsible for the 
keeping of about 140,000 volumes, the property of the community. 
The total issue of books * by the corporation * (to quote Mr. Cham- 
berlainV expression) exceeds a million a year. Not only are the 
books there, bat some of the most highly educated citizens—not 
excluding MJVs of the borough—have fallen on the happy device of 
giving lectures on the contents of the library: one lecturer choosing 
the books on law; a second the editions, commentaries, history, <&c., 
of the poems and dramas of Shakespeare; a third taking for his 
subject the literature of Greece and Home; a fourth the botanical 
bodes ; a fifth art works, and so on. These lectures, reprinted in 
pamphlet form at u penny each, have a large circulation and form 
an invaluable guide to the working men who read in, or boAw 
books from, the library. 

The perfect freedom of these institutions! As regards access to 
the famous central library—one of the most magnificent of the kind 
is existence—perhaps the most formidable restriction is contained * 
in the laconic rule that ‘ readers giving a false name and address will 
be held responsible for the consequences.’ Wherever you bail from, 
whoever jr<m are, and whatever you are-^provjded you be sober, not 
too untsdy’—ihe whole treasures of the place, from Tapper toAristo- 
phanee, from the Queen’s magnificent presemt (Lepsius, price about 
120/.) toafile of Punchy are at your disposal. When Isawbow. 
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on the somewhat leisurely processes of the,British Museum. /One 
of my most distinguished readers/ says the chief librarian, ‘is the 
little boy whom you may have just seen outside; he blackens boots, 
or looks after the cabmen's horses, or does something of the sort; 
however in he comes, here in hit leisure moments gets his books, 
takes his armchair, and becomes deeply absorbed.’ * With all this 
enormous circulation of books among people of whom you cannot 
know much more than the names and addresses,’ I asked, ‘do you 
have many lost or damaged ►’ ‘ The instances,* was the reply,‘ are so 
very few that they are not worth mentioning.’ Let us cross the square 
and enter the new Museum galleries with their fine collection of 
paintings and sculptures, and bronzes, vases, jewelled enamels, 
textiles, embroideries, carvings, arms, gems, antiquities of every 
age and of every clime from Japan to Britain. Not a single accident 
occurred even on the Sunday after the inaugural ceremony by the 
Prince of Wales last November, on which day the street was blocked 
with a crowd eager to get in, and when even what looked like the 
‘ rough 1 element was not inconspicuous among the sightseers. The 
curator, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, of South Kensington, tells me how 
among his more unpolished visitors he has noticed a gradual 
improvement in manners and personal appearance, as if they were 
influenced by the example of the others whom they met there, on 
equal terms for the moment, or perhaps by their awakening sense of 
beauty. Not the least pleasant proof of the success of this great 
municipal experiment is the regular resort to the spot of numbers 
of artisans, who may be seen patiently examining the specimens of 
artistic craftsmanship, making note of them, and perhaps instituting 
silent comparisons between their style and that of certain classes of 
their own workmanship. 

1 may here remark that the Birmingham Art Gallery possesses 
great advantages over the Liverpool gallery, superb even as this is. 
The Liverpool institution is too exclusively a collection of paintings. 
The Birmingham institution preaches as plainly as may be the 
supreme value of artistic treatment in all handicrafts, for which 
reason it is intended to embrace everything from a button to a 
Burne-Jones. 

On the other hand Liverpool can give a useful hint to Birming¬ 
ham: as, for example, in her collection of topographical details, in 
the form of drawings of the old seaport, which will be of the highest 
value to historical students. But these great provincial capitals are 
not too proud to learn from one another ; and shortly after the 
opening of the Birmingham gallery a deputation of the Nottingham: 
town council visited the town to take^iote of its public, institutions* 
Eiran the opening day until the present date-t-a period of nearly 
eight months—the Birmingham Art Gallery and Museum has been 
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persons* m*ri* 

that of any otlwinsritution of the kindin tie kingdom. In short* 
the success of tMs magnificent popular experiment has exceeded all 
expectations. This is due to the determination of the City Council 
to tarn the galleries to the utmost account for recreation and in¬ 
struction; to the intelligence and the enthusiasm with which the 
Curator has addressed himself to his enviable task; and in no small 
degree to the revolt against the Sabbatarian superstition. At the 
present moment the picture galleries are being famished with the 
electric light (how slow we are in London!). 

Sixpenny, and penny, catalogues, containing short biographies of 
artists, comments on paintings, descriptions and historical sketches of 
the processes in enamel work, pottery, decorative iron work, &c. &c^ 
are bought ou the spot by the ten thousand. The Birmingham 
people do not commit the mistake of turning their town and country 
visitors loose into this splendid collection without a guide to the 
appreciation of what they have come to look at. As already said, 
the entrance is free. But to the Nottingham museum, the beauti¬ 
ful building which, from the top of its hill, overlooks the lovely 
valley of the Trent, admission is free on Tuesdays only: sixpence 
is charged on Fridays, and a penny on each of the remaining days of 
the week. 

Doubtless it is but natural that the Birmingham museum should be 
a popular institution in a community which for variety of handicraft is 
a long way ahead of all other towns. There are upwards of five hundred 
classified manufactures, which, counting their respective branches, 
are supposed to embrace 2,500 or more different sorts of occupation. 
The Birmingham masters and artisans will frankly admit to you that 
a great deal of the produce is * rubbish/ They admit the imputation 
about * Brummagem ware; * but having done so, they will stoutly 
argue that the real culprit is the barbarous consumer, that if they 
produce the very worst stuff, they also product the best y and that 
large quantities of the finest and costliest articles sold under other 
local designations m London and all over the world are the ‘factored * 
work of Birmingham craftsmen. I inquired of one of my master- 
worker acquaintances whether it was true that, besides making glass 
beads, and cheap (and very dangerous) rifles for the more unsophisti¬ 
cated races of mankind, the Birmingham artists exported copper 
gods to the heathen of her Majesty’s Indian dominions, and then 
sent ont missionaries, on comfortable salaries, to disestablish and 
disendow them. The charge was repudiated. 

1 have here touched upon a chapter of what might be called the 
natural history of the Birmingham people; and I can only touch 
upon it* Their quick intelligence, their openness to ideas, their 
liberalism, are partly ascribed, by some authorities, to this very 
variety of occupation; to the ancient town’s freedom Iran the 



4 shackle ’ of a guild, owing to which freedom, as also to its position 
in the centre of England, it became a favourite place of resort for 
enteiprising people (and perhaps for waifs and strays) from other 
ports of the country. Whatever may be the bearing of this theory 
of immigration upon the intelligence and the liberalism of the 
town, it is certain enongh that a surprisingly large number of 
Birmingham’s most distinguished citizens are not Birmingham men 
at all. Mr. Chamberlain, for example, is * only a Londoner; * Hutton, 
who wrote the history of hia beloved Birmingham, was an immigrant. 
4 My compassionate nurse,’ he*calls the town of his adoption : i I was 
hungry and she fed me, thirsty and she gave me drink, a stranger 
and she took me in.’ The words express the spirit in which, gene¬ 
rations after, men who, like himself, were poor when they began 
their career in Birmingham and rich when they ended it, proved 
their affection and gratitude to the city by endowing her with noble 
institutions and making her the inheritor of their wealth. 

If an inquirer into the distinctive characters of English cities were 
to ask me for some hints about operations in the Midland capital, I 
should ray that he could not do better than begin by making friends 
with that part of it which extends square-wise round its noble Town 
Hall; and includes, almost in one continuous series of great build¬ 
ings, the Institute, the Free Library, the Free Gallery and Museum, 
the Council House, the Mason College, and the Municijwl School of 
Art. It is an eloquent sermon, in stone, on the temper of unofficial 
Birmingham, her ambition as a corporate unity, and her citizens’ 
ideas of social obligation to the community wherein they have 
prospered. The Mason College—that i noble gift,’ as Professor 
Huxley called it in his address on modern culture—cost 170,000 of 
the million pounds which, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate 
of two or three months ago, represent the value of the parks, the 
gardens, the public institutions, the scholarships, the works of art, 
with which in the short space of twenty years the Masons, the 
Bylands, the Tangyes, the Nettlefolds, the Adderleys, the Caltliorpes, 
the Middlemores, the Chamberlains, the Rattray*, and others have 
enriched and adorned their city. 

Other English towns can boast of individual buildings which 
equal, or even surpass, the best in the Midland capital. The museum 
of Nottingham is unique. The Town Hall of Manchester is a monu¬ 
ment of which the greatest of cities might be proud. In some respects 
—architectural and others—the library and gallery which Liverpool 
owes to two of her most illustrious citizens, surj>ass the corresponding 
institutions of Birmingham. But nowhere in England are gathered 
together such varieties of intellectual wealth, so many evidences of 
a noble public spirit, as in that small space round the Town Hall of 
Birmingham. There is a certain indefinable air of refinement, and 
* homely, familiar, hospitable Northern welcome, about this favoured 
Vou XX.—No. 114. S 
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spot, Moreover, the Liverpool galleries, the London Palaces of 
Belight (which want more money) are wholly, or nearly so, the result* 
of private benevolence 5 but though private benevolence has done so 
much for Birmingham, it is the spontaneous initiative of the com- 
muiiity as a whole whieh gives it its great distinction among English 
cities. 

Speaking about the Mason endowment, Mr. Max Muller makes 
the noteworthy observation that what he admires most in its statutes 
is * its spirit of faith in the future.’ It was feared lest the teaching 
of the College should be confined to what Mr. Goschen, in one of his 
addresses on modem culture, calls ‘ saleable knowledge’—to metal¬ 
lurgy, practical mechanics, technique , Davy lamps, coal mining, 
and, generally speaking, to—if I may venture the expression—the 
chemistry of the Black Country. The founder, however, left the 
decision of this important question to his townsmen, and the result 
is that the literatures and philosophies of Greece and of Rome 
divide with modern science and modem languages the sphere of 
college studies. ‘ Politics ’ and ‘ theology *—denominationalisin, in 
whatever form, educational or any other—are the only subjects 
against which the College shuts its doors. Here we have the stem 
Puritanism of old Birmingham, passing into modern nonconformity 
(a most potent influence in the Midland city), and this milder form of 
the old spirit, mellowing at last into nineteenth-century humanism. 

Round this new seat of modern culture are slowly grouping 
themselves into an interconnected living whole all the educational, 
institutions of the place, from the elementary Board school upwards. 
I will deal with only one of them—the Institute, the honorary 
presidency of which is regarded as being almost as great a distinction as 
the rectorship of a Scotch University. Indeed the Institute is looked 
to by some people as the real nucleus of the future University of 
the Midlands: but whatever its destined jKmition may be, it is a 
wonderful microcosm of that variety of pursuit distinctive of the 
big Birmingham outside which Burke christened 4 the toy shop 
of Europe.’ If on some night of the session one could see 
through the floors and walls of its endless lecture rooms and labora¬ 
tories a very extraordinary spectacle would meet the gaze—in one 
room an audience listening to a lecture on the development of the 
English novel; on the other side of the partition a crowd of students 
taking notes of an address on architectural styles; in a group of 
other rooms the Birmingham artisan, in his hosts, all eyes and ears, 
taking in his pennyworth of magneto-electricity, or of physiology, or of 
hygiene, or of mixed mathematics; down below, at the bottom of a long 
whirligig of stairs, in the metallurgical department, young men bend¬ 
ing over furnaces where the &olid iron of the Black Country melts 
like rain; and far away over their heads 200 small Paganinis at their 
pennjrworth of fiddling, following with simultaneous bow-sweep their 
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conductor’* movements on a violin diagram on a blackboard. When 
I came upon them (to my amazement, I most confess) they were play¬ 
ing 4 God Save the Queen,’and playing it very well. This experi¬ 
ment in juvenile performance was started two or three years ago, and 
has been, I am assured, a success, in spite of the jocular legend that 
the innovator’s friends and admirers sent him by postal delivery an 
occasional box of cotton wool. The class, in short, is but a recent 
manifestation of that love for music which no one who visits the 
provinces will fail to recognise as one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the awakening of national taste and refinement. 

Perhaps to some reposeful temperaments there may seem to be 
too much of intensity—of high-pressure energy—in all these multi¬ 
form pursuits. But, however this may be, the energy is Birming¬ 
ham’s * all over.* As for the penny lecture system, it is, without 
doubt, one which should be adopted by Sir Edmund Hay Currie and 
his friends for their 4 Palace of Delight ’—the 4 People’s University * of 
recreation and culture—in the East End of London. The introduction 
of the penny system in the Midland Institute was immediately 
followed by a large increase in the number of working-men pupils. 

The lesson which Birmingham and her sister cities—Newcastle, 
Ijeeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool—teach 
is this: that the greater the facilities the people have for self-culture 
the more eagerly and gratefully will they take advantage of them. 
In Birmingham even the republished addresses on popular subjects 
are sold every season literally by the hundred thousand. Some in¬ 
teresting facts on these points could be given by the professors and 
lecturers, who iu their overcrowded rooms repeat the same address 
to different audiences of workmen from the same factories and work¬ 
shops. 

The great characteristic of this manysided popular movement is 
its simultaneity. As the Primate said in his Inst itute speech, 4 nothing 
but an interior agency could have done all that has been done 
in Birmingham, an agency in which every single mau has on interest.’ 
But these interior agencies are also initiating energies, and it is re¬ 
markable how they are directed to serve the one end of public good—- 
how, in other words, even the unofficial agencies of local philanthropy 
are harmonised with the official, corporate work of the community.; 
To descend to the very nadir of social existence in the Midland 
capital, I would indicate as an illustration of this harmony, t he un- 
official co-operation of the Halfpenny Dinner {Society with the 
School Board. I say that the ‘father’ of the halfpenny dinner 
movement (not only in Birmingham, but in England), Ife France, 
of Moseley, and his associates, whose daily 4 delivery ’ at the public 
elementary schools is now as regular an institution inBirmmgham as 
the cabinet on wheels which accompanies the science head master 
on his rounds, accomplish more of the work of practical Christianity 

s2 
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in a day than certain other fathers of the cities of the ages of faith 
got through in a month. 

The light which the operations of agencies of this description 
throw on the lives, the needs, the characters of people of the lower 
class will prove inestimably valuable in the times of social legisla¬ 
tion which are close at hand. I have a striking example of this in 
a mass of MS. which has been compiled for me by the kind direction 
of the secretary to the School Board, and which might be called a 
Doomsday Book of the miseries—and the heroisms—of the poor. No 
one acquainted with the facts accumulated by the officers of the 
department will be at a loss to foresee how the Birmingham capital 
will cast its solid vote on the coining question of Free Education. 
This is one of the advantages of studying a community from the 
life. 

And now, to end this portion of my subject, I will ask the reader 
to accompany me, in imagination, to a popular * At Home ’—first of 
Old Birmingham, and then of Young Birmingham, qui rent publicam 
8U8tinebit when Old Birmingham has departed. We may as well 
go on a Sunday—for some reasons. In the galleries and wide area 
of the Town Hall at least 3.000 people, representing every class of 
the community—learned folk and folk not very learned, masters 
and workmen, and Midas rubbing shoulders with the slender-pursed 
half-timer—are cheering some passage in a May sermon* on the 
English poets, or on ideal communities, or on the ugliness of workmen's 
dwellings, the speaker in this last case reminding them of the artist 
who had learned from Dr. Johnson how hell was paved, hut who did 
not know, until he went in and out among the houses of manufac¬ 
turing towns, how it was * papered ; ’ or, plunging deeper into geology, 
the preacher may be describing the i slabs with rain-drops and ripple- 
marks, that tell how the tide rose and fell millions of years ago.’ 
Said a Birmingham clergyman once about a meeting of this inscription, 
‘ I envy you your congregation: there wasn’t a cough among them.* 
He did not say whether he envied the cheering. 

I can fancy how in the lay church a three-thousand-power congrc- 
tion would cheer the expressive reading of some splendid passage 
from Job, or from ‘ Isaiah of Jerusalem,’ and feel none the less 
reverence by reason of their demonstrativeness. There are in 
Birmingham places of worship which are as crowded on Sundays as 
the Town Hall during its winter and spring season; but the contrast 
which in this respect some others show is sufficiently startling. 
While we in London are still under the Sabbatarian yoke, the 
Birmingham people have shaken themselves free of it; and when you 
have had your lay sermon; or your music, in the Town Hall, yon 
may cross the square and spend an hour or two in the Museum and 
Gallery. 

Now for Young Birmingham. I cannot but think that many 
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refining impressions must be left upon his mind by the mere beauty 
of the noble building—the Town Hall, again—in which he so fre¬ 
quently appears, with grown-up Birmingham watching how he com¬ 
ports himself. The occasions of his appearance—in public, observe— 
are too numerous for notice, and I will choose that which has the 
advantage of being one of the very latest institutions of the city— 
namely, the periodical gymnastic display by the boys and girls from 
the public elementary schools. I have seen many a pretty sight in 
England and out of it, but none more charmingly pretty, of its kind, 
than this. In the orchestra*amphitheatre were placed hundreds of 
children, boys and girls, whose pure voices blended in the choral 
singing which is a favourite art of provincial England; and on the 
broad arena the brightly clad bands of athletes, still in their sunny 
borderland between childhood and early youth, executed, with simul¬ 
taneous, exquisite precision, their rhythmic maze dances and their 
gymnastic feats amid the plaudits of as much of lay and official 
Birmingham as the galleries could accommodate. One sees that* 
in this assembly of the children, the City—the parental City, let 
us call it—exercises a civic ‘ function ,’ 9 or that only a very slight 
formality is required to render it completely so. The president of 
the gathering is the chief magistrate of the city. To him, as 
prize distributor, are presented the victors at the running, leap¬ 
ing, swimming, cricket, football, and other matches of the season; 
and one thinks it a very natural thing when, the speech-making 
coming on, one of the speakers goes back to an olden time when 
i the most beautiful and gifted nice ’ of the world, before or since, 
valued games as they valued knowledge, and turned them into 
public festivals. At any rate there can be no doubt as to the spirit 
in which this great community regards its obligations to the rising 
race. On the other hand, their consciousness of this public interest 
in them, their direct personal association with the names, the men, 
the institutions which have given their town its high distinction, are 
likely to brace and refine the moral fibre of the young, and in after 
years to develop their sense of social duty. 

One night last winter, on the same spot, but before a very 
different audience, this question of educating the rising race formed 
the subject of one of the most impressive debates ever heard in an 
English city. The audience—judge, jury, rival counsel all in one— 
was the far-famed Caucus. A long time might pass before such 
another opportunity of seeing the terrible Caucus at work, and taking 
note of its business capacity, its temperament, its spiritual outlook. 
For the question, though ‘ non-political, 11 was of the first importance. 
Fought over fourteen years since, it would now, it was hoped, be 
finally disposed of: for a whole week it had filled the columns of the 
Poet and the Gazette, and been hotly argued at local meetings, excit¬ 
ing a kind and degree of public interest which are entirely beyond 
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the range of London experience* So I received permiaaion to be 
present 

Punctually to the minute, * The Two Thousand * began to arrive. 
The side galleries filled rapidly, and the semicircular tiers of orchestra 
seats, and the larger area where a few nights earlier young Birming¬ 
ham celebrated his gymnastic festival. There they were, from the 
sixteen wards of the city: the Birmingham * Two Thousand,’ the 
very pick and choice of the most democratic of English communities. 
Among them were lawyers, doctors, clergymen, schoolmasters, mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, journalists. It was a journalist, the editor of 
the Post, who opened the proceedings. But a large proportion of 
them appeared to be artisans, including a class which Birmingham 
inherited from mediaeval times, the class of master-workmen. Some 
of them were in their working attire—as if they had been kept late. 
But the majority of them had managed to go home, wipe off the 
workshop dust, shave, brush their hair, swallow two cups of tea and 
a chop, button their jackets, and stride off just in time for the 
debate. Some talked with gestures more or less emphatic to the 
men next them; others skimmed over Dr. Dale’s pamphlet, or pro¬ 
duced their newspaper extracts, made marginal notes, or scribbled 
something—the heads of their speeches perhaps. Within a couple 
of yards of me, a clerical-looking gentleman and a workman conversed 
with animation. ‘ But we shall be satisfied with the compromise,’ 
said the former. A slow, good-humoured smile, a leisurely shake of 
the head, was the workman’s reply, as lie drew bis forefingers and 
thumb contemplatively over his black stubbly whiskers. It was 
clear how he meant to vote. Perhaps it might not be difficult to 
guess how nine-tenths of them would vote. However, it was beyond 
a doubt that every man in the Caucus had carefully studied the 
subject, and in his own mind had settled the following serious ques¬ 
tion or questions—Does religious instruction (as commonly under¬ 
stood) afford the best moral training for the rising race ? Does it 
purify and elevate the sentiment of reverence ? Or does it deaden it ? 
In this age of the democratic renaissance , shall the clergy lead or 
be led ? Taking ethic in its widest sense (the interfusion of moral 
feeling with intellectual lemprament, attitude, ideal), is the ethical 
level of the clergy above that of the community ? In plain English 
can the clergy be trusted ? In the programme the question did not, 
of course, appear in that form. In general terms it was merely this 
—Shall Bible-reading,‘ with historical, geographical, and grammatical 
explanations' be permitted in the Board Schools ? But the real issue, 
the issue from which the debate derived its whole interestand signifi¬ 
cance, was just as 1 have put it. 

A detailed account of the night’s work is out of the question, 
I shall only indicate one or two instances of the spirit of this remark¬ 
able assembly. For example, the long and loud applause which 
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followed wb«n a speaker—an artisan,I think—argned that there 
was no religions instruction or ceremony of any kind whatever in the 
Midland Institute, where he had received his education, and when he 
implied that the study of science and literature constituted in itself a 
moral and religious discipline in the highest sense of the terms ; and 
when, again, he challenged the clerical party to deny that the chil¬ 
dren of the Birmingham Board Schools, where no religious teaching 
was allowed, were as truthful, as polite, as moral, as religious as any 
other children in the kingdom. Here the Caucus cheered loudly 
for Young Birmingham. 

The most heartily applauded sentences of the evening’s speeches 
were those which described religion as something too high and too 
sacred to be made the subject of the disputes which (it was alleged) 
would be sure to break out on the acceptance of the compromise, 
which meant nothing else but the thin end of the sectarian wedge. 
But the Birmingham clergy, pleaded one of the members, have 
promised to accept this proposed concession as final. The Caucus 
interrupted him with a burst of ironical laughter. But there was no 
irreverence, nor spirit of intolerance, in it, any more than in the 
applause which greeted a speakers straightforward confession that, 
loyal Churchman though he was, he could not trust the clergy 
in this matter of education; nor was there any in the merriment to 
which the 4 Two Thousand ’ gave way when the Reverend Dr. Dale 
humorously described how the deuominationalists would fall out 
when, taking the advice of a clerical champion, they would meet 
in the schools to settle the meaning of scriptural words with the help 
of a dictionary. 

Not irreverence, nor shallow scorn, but the sense of solemn 
responsibility was, clearly, the dominant feeling and inspiration. 

4 It is better to send forth the young spirit, unhampered by dogma, 
into life’s battle; we shall teach it how to acquaint itself with the 
best that has been known and thought in the world; we shall trust 
that its experience, emotion, and reflection will ultimately and 
naturally flower into religion ’—that, if one were asked to put the 
matter into a word or two, was the signification of a discussion which 
lasted three hours, in which not a moment was lost—every speech 
being brief, clear, and to the purpose —every 4 point* in which was 
caught up promptly by the large audience, and in which the forms 
and courtesies of debate were scrupulously observed from first to 
last. A shout of applause followed the vote of about nine to one 
against, scriptural teaching. And then it seemed, somehow, as if the 
whole affair had suddenly receded into ancient history. Just as at 
the sound of bell, or of steam-whistle, the multitude of workers 
drop their tools, pull ou their jackets, and make for the gates, so did 
the Caucus promptly write its Jims to the question which had been 
ripening for months and years; and in a minute or two the great 
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hall was empty and silent. That, said my friend, with a nod el what 
seemed proud approval, * that's Birmingham.’ It was, no doubt. 

Firstly, the debate exemplified the doctrine which Birmingham 
proclaimed at the beginning of her municipal career, and which she 
has since striven to apply, in ever-widening range of action—the 
doctrine that the life of the city, with all its variety of function, 
should be, like the life of the human organism, one and indivisible. 
Complete corporate unity has not yet been effected. The School 
Board, for example, is a separate administration, though, indeed, the 
city council, years ago, asserted its authority, even in the educational 
sphere, by its successful struggle for the repeal of the 25th clause. 
The assumption of popular education, as a branch of municipal govern¬ 
ment, will, perhaps, be the next important step in the civic evolution 
of Birmingham. 

# Secondly, it was a re-assertion of another position which the first 
civic reformers maintained—that no subject bearing uj>on the physi¬ 
cal and spiritual welfare of society should be considered beyond the 
scope of local or national polities (between which they admitted of 
no essential distinction). Whatever men in combination can do for 
the free growth of each individual, for the refinement, the elevation, 
the beautifying of human life, by art, by literature, by science, by 

* recreation *—all that is ‘ Politics: ’ and the art of politics, the art of 
life in society, is the highest and greatest of all arts. 

Thirdly, the men who hold this view of popular culture are 
the Radicals, the Democrats in politics. The men of the Birming¬ 
ham Caucus, and their constituents, arc the men who voted for the 
increase of the library rare; who would support with all their might 
and main every Liberal measure in the House of Commons; who 
would have said with the Hebrews of old that even the building of 
the temple should be stopped for the education of the children ; who 
would give but short shrift to institutions which could not satisfac¬ 
torily account for themselves, but deal considerately and generously 
* with all of them which were useful or beautiful. These men believe 
that it is from Democracy that culture has most to expect; that 
there, or nowhere, is the hope and the ideal of the better life. 

The Democratic movement in Birmingham is merely an example 
of the general movement. I have selected it because it is the most 
complete of English examples. It is but a single current in the stream 
of national tendency. To change the figure, it is but an individual 
symptom of the upward ‘ filtration ’ of ideas from the soil and the roots 
of the nation’s life. The forms vary, but the impulse, the informing 
spirit, is one and the Bame. Take two types of the modern English 
democrat^—the northern, with Newcastle for its centre; the Midland, 
with Birmingham, The types are as distinct from each other as either 
is from that of the southern population, influenced by the Metropolis. 
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Strength and reserve seem to be the special characteristics of the 
first, versatility and expansiveness of the second; and these charac¬ 
teristics appear to reveal themselves in corresponding preferences 
for forms of popular culture, the northern Englishman showing a 
stronger bent towards scientific studies and a less pronounced lean¬ 
ing towards art and literature than his countryman of the Midlands. 

There is no more extraordinary testimony to the reality and the 
rapid propagation of the popular enthusiasm for culture than the 
history of the University extension scheme among the miners and 
artisans of Northumberland and Durham. This new educational 
movement among these men has been spontaneous, the extent of 
it being limited only by their pecuniary resources, though it is 
possible that this difficulty may be surmounted by recourse to the 
agency of the co-operative and other trade societies. In fact, the 
members of an industrial co-operative society in Lancashire wsge 
among the first to suggest the idea of University lectures. It must 
not be supposed that the movement among the northern population 
is confined to a small minority of exceptionally intelligent men. On 
the contrary, it is a general movement, and, be it again asserted, 
a movement from below. The vast majority of those who share 
in it are working men—miners and artisans—the same men who 
have founded the Miners’ Union, who are now the mainstay of 
northern Liberalism, and who have sent representatives of their own 
self-reliant, sturdy class from the mine-pit to the benches of the 
House of Commons. It will have its centres in such institutions as 
the .Science College of Newcastle, Owens College of Manchester, 
the Institute and College of Birmingham, and the kindred establish¬ 
ments in Liverpool, Nottingham, and other great towns. And side 
by side with this transformation of these great cities into centres of 
culture and learning there proceeds the civic development, with its 
careers for the talents which otherwise would have sought scope for 
themselves in the Metropolis. While the Metropolis will become 
less than it has been the centre of attraction for the best energies 
and the highest ambitions in the realm, the great towns will assume 
more and more the character of, so to speak, provincial Londons—a 
town like Newcastle, for instance, representing and influencing the 
national and the local politics of the North; or, like Nottingham, 
those of a considerable portion of North-Eastern England; or, again, 
like Birmingham, giving the most complete expression to the in¬ 
telligence and the social ideals of the teeming population of the 
Midlands. 

It would be easy to show how this quickening of the popular 
taste and intelligence—revealing itself in the love of art, of noble 
music, and the craving for literature and science—becomes apparent 
even in the Middiesboroughs, the Warringtons, the Northwiches, 
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mechanical toil have reached the extreme limit 
builder and the scavenger having reduced the death rate, the men* 


machines have called in the artist and the man of letters to make 
their longer life worth the living. It is the reaction of their spirit 
against brutish materialism j the broadening edge of light on the 
cloud of their existence. 


Jobs Macdonald. 


ARE ANIMALS IIAPPYf 


Thkiie exists in the shop window of a naturalist in the East End of 
London a glass frame containing a carefully mounted group thus 
composed: in the centre of the frame a small moth is pursued by a 
dragon-fly in the air above and by a trout in the water beneath; the 
dragon-fly is itself about to fall into the jaws of a swallow, which in 
its turn is pursued by a large bird of prey, while the trout at the 
same moment is about to furnish a meal to a hungry pike. That 
group is a pictorial embodiment of an answer which nineteen out of 
twenty people would give to the question at the head of this article. 
It represents the general impression of animal life as an existence of 
perpetual struggle ending in violent death. The same idea pervades 
Wolff’s admirable series of drawings of animal life, published under 
the title of TlWjFs Wild Animals , and containing some of Mr. 
Whymper’s finest engraving. There, as typical groups of animal life, 
are depicted the hare dying in the snow with carrion crows hovering 
above; a grizzly in combat with a bison, and a tiger with a crocodile, 
the terrified deer rushing through the forest with the leopard clutch¬ 
ing his flank, the elk pursued by wolves, the antelope overwhelmed 
in the avalanche. The same ideas pervade all attempts at artistic 
embodiment or verbal description of wild animal life—warfare and 
suffering, starvation and destruction. 

This view is not simply the casual conclusion of the artist or 
of the aforesaid nineteen persons who think of omnibus-horses on 
Ludgate Hill or pigeon-matches at Hurlingham ; this gloomy view 
of animal life has been endorsed by science whose verdict was pro¬ 
nounced by Professor Huxley after the reading of Charles Darwin’s 
[posthumous paper on Instinct. That, verdict is a reasoned conclusion 
derived from a consideration of the working of natural selection and 
of the vital phenomena incident to the struggle for existence. No 
race of animals exists except at the exjiensc of pain and suffering to 
some other race. To keep a cobra in health find happiness, who 
shall tell what number of vermin must yearly suffer untold agonies ? 
and yet a cobra is not of more value than many vermiu. To the 
unscientific mind this statement is decisive, but possibly the un¬ 
scientific would stop here; they would say, * lie move the carnivora 
and the rest of animated nature may then be happy/ Science, how¬ 
ever, goes further and says, 4 The struggle for existence would be just 
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as hard ; the weaker, the unsuitable, the superfluous organisms must 
still perish, whether they perish swiftly or by slow starvation. ®veiy 
race is constantly tending to increase beyond the existing means of 
subsistence, and the immense annual surplus must be drained off at 
whatever cost in suffering.’ 

It needs, perhaps, some courage to enter a protest against conclu¬ 
sions so weightily supported. But to one who feels that there is 
something to be said on the other side, the desirability, nay, the duty, 
of saying it is apparent. So truly terrible is the view of the universe 
thus presented to us, that if one should see any possible way of escape 
it behoves him to point it out. 

Now, in deeding with animal life, its energies and passions, it is 
impossible for us to do otherwise than argue from our own life and 
our own energies and passions. We find a number of beings consti¬ 
tuted on the same general plan with essentially the same arrangement 
of organs of sense and nutrition and motion. It is an inference we 
are compelled to make, that the sensations and the emotions of such 
beings resemble our own in no less a degree. When we find, more¬ 
over, such beings drawing inferences which we should draw under 
the like circumstances, or making such movements as we should 
make under corresponding incentives, we are compelled further to 
conclude that their reasoning faculties also resemble our own. 
Assuming this, we have for our inquiry a starting-point in our own 
happiness and misery ; and the fairest line of argument will be to 
consider how far our own pleasures and pains would suffer modifica¬ 
tion by the change in organisation, in habits and in conditions of life, 
from our own to those of the lower animals. In the first place, 
however, there are two considerations which, as they form no part of 
our subsequent line of argument, we may as well set forth and disuse 
of at the outset. 

First. Animals do not commit suicide. I do not say that no 
animal ever has committed suicide, but there is no species in which 
it is a deliberate custom. It used to be a popular belief that the 
scorpion stung itself to death whenever placed in a situation of 
danger from which there was no escaj>e. The subject has, however, 
recently been investigated (and has been made the subject of some 
rather cruel experiments) by some correspondents of Nature , and 
the result appears to be that in one case, when the rays of the sun 
were repeatedly concentrated by a lens on one point of its thorax, 
the animal did eventually sting itself in the earns place; bnt that in 
many other cases, where presumably even more pain was inflicted, no 
attempt was made by the animal to wound or kill itself. That is to 
say, the scorpion cam, commit suicide—it knows how—but it refrains 
from doing so. There was also a rather exaggerated story related by 
De Quincey, attributing deliberate self-destruction to a young horse; 
but the catastrophe was obviously brought about by an error of judg- 
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meat committed in an excess of high spirits, or perhaps in one of those 
panic! which seem to overmaster the horse more completely than 
any other animal, and which frequently lead to the destruction of 
runaway steeds. There is, further, the authentic and periodically 
recurring instance of immolation in the case of the Norwegian 
lemmings, probably, if not yet certainly, referred to the persistence 
of a once beneficial habit. These apart, there is not even a sugges¬ 
tion of suicide as a habit amongst brutes. Other anecdotes there 
certainly are of dogs who have refused food after the death of their 
master, but such tales muSt be accepted with a certain amount of 
reserve: they are recorded out of a very honourable affection for the 
dumb hero, but, entirely apart from that, they none of them establish 
a case of genuine suicide. There is no record of a dog deprived of 
its master deliberately doing any act which would at once and inevit¬ 
ably cause its death. 

But if there is no suicide in the animal world, then the immense 
probability is that there is no misery sufficiently unbearable and 
sufficiently hopeless to cause self-destruction. The animal which 
knows how to kill another knows also how to kill itself. It recognises 
none of the scruples which prevent man from attempting self- 
destruction, or make him pause when he has resolved on it. If 
animal life were really so unhappy that ’twere better not to be, there is 
no reason at all why suicide should not be a common occurrence. What 
prevents it but that which we call the instinct of self-preservation ? 
And what is the instinct of self-preservation but this: the inherited 
conviction of every species of animal that its life is worth living ? 

Secondly. Animals increase and multiply. Xot only do they not 
destroy themselves, but their tendency is to perpetuate their own 
species, and by means of varieties to give rise to new species. 
Prima facie , this again suggests happiness. Why should those varie¬ 
ties which have, through natural selection, become permanent—why 
should they have increased from one or two solitary individuals to 
the myriads now representing their descendants? There are only 
two explanations possible: either there has been a divinely implanted 
instinct compelling them to reproduce their kind to the same life of 
misery they themselves have lived, or, on the other hand, the life of 
the species has been a happy and prosperous one. Unless one is 
prepared to recognise the hand of a Creator in the compulsory per¬ 
petuation of agony, it seems impossible to suppose that the epecies of 
animals now dominant have had a miserable existence. Surely on 
any natural principle of selection those whose existence is on the 
whole most in harmony with natural surroundings—those who are 
able to extract the largest amount of pleasure from their condition of 
life—they are the organisms we should expect to find most numerous 
on the face of the earth. 

Pains and pleasures are the guide for conduct in the animal 
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world, teaching the individual, and through the individual the species, 
what to do and what to avoid. Mr, Bomanes {summing up the re¬ 
searches on this subject of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Grant 
Allen) says:— 

Hey dearly point to the conclusion! ’which 1 do sot think is open to any one 
Talid exception, that pains are the subjective concomitants of such oxganic changes as 
are harmful to the organism, while pleasures are the subjective concomitants of such 
organic changes as are beneficial to the organism— or, wo must add, to the species. 

In other words, those species which have survived and multiplied 
have done so because their actions (as a whole) were associated with 
pleasurable feelings, and because those actions which they were pre¬ 
vented by painful associat ions from doing were those which would 
have been hurtfuL That, indeed, is the raison d'etre of pleasure and 
pain, for that purpose were they called into existence as part of 
organic life. They 

must have been evolved as the subjective accompaniment of processes which are 
respectively beneficial or injurious to the organism, nml so evolved for the purpose 
or to the end that the organism should seek the one and shun the other. 

Pleasures and pains begin in almost the lowest stratum of animal 
life, rising in the very dawn of consciousness, and they have helped 
to guide individual action, and specific growth or decline, throughout 
all the ages from the times of Kozoon to the present day. If any 
animal or any species found delight in habitually doing that which 
was hurtful, one of two things must ultimately happen: either the 
species must acquire a dislike to the hurtful act, or else it must 
dwindle and disappear. And with reference to those species which 
have survived—those which have triumphed and are now over¬ 
spreading the earth—it is safe to infer that the activities which have 
constituted the greater part of their lives have been associated with 
pleasurable sensations. 

May we then draw a distinction between the organisms which hove 
fail ed in life and the organisms which have succeeded, and must we 
admit that those which have failed have, during the time of their 
decline, bad an existence on the whole of more misery than 
happiness? Apparently we must do so. The latter days of the 
British wolf or of the dodo cannot have been very happy. Those 
rare tentative forms which appear in the geological record as in the 
nature of an experiment may have had a precarious and chequered 
existence. Possibly Archaeopteryx was not altogether happy, but 
the birds which succeeded him have solved the problem of existence 
and their happiness has been cheaply purchased by bis vicarious 
sacrifice. Can we carry the argument any further? Can we estimate 
the total surplus of animal happiness over animal unhappiness at any 
given time by comparing the number of the vigorous organisms with 
tho number of the decaying? If so, there is at present, and there 
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always has been,* lte|p surplus ofpleasure* Now, as at any previous 
geological borixon, the Olden which are disappearing must be very 
lew and very widely scattered as compared with those orders which 
are advancing and multiplying. The more widely aberrant any 
species is from the type of its parent group (the type of success and 
happiness) the poorer it is found to be numerically, and the less 
widely is it distributed on the earth’s surface. Even, therefore, if we 
admit that the process of decay and approaching extinction in all 
cases involves individual misery (by no means a necessary inference) 
—even if we admit that universally, we admit only a very small 
set-off against the happiness of the va6t majority of flourishing and 
healthy forms of animal life. 

With these preliminary considerations in our favour, let us con¬ 
sider the principal constituents of human happiness and unhappiness, 
and draw what inferences we can from our own case to that of the 
lower intelligences. 

The psychology of pleasure and pain has yet to be worked out. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has laid the physiological foundation and Mr. 
Grant Allen has developed it, but their analysis leaves untouched 
altogether the higher or purely cerebral pleasures. Modem psycholo¬ 
gists since Bain have considered those pleasures alone which arise 
directly from sensation, and not those which are concerned with 
reason or reflection. For we must draw a wide distinction (a dis¬ 
tinction which no one has drawn since Hobbes) between satUfadions 
and convenience*, as Hobbes called them, or, as we might call them 
in modem phraseology, pleasures of the cerebral hemispheres and 
pleasures of the local ganglia, otherwise central pleasures and peri¬ 
pheral pleasures. Take as the type of one kind the pleasure you 
experience in winning a game at chess, and of the other kind the 
pleasure of warming your hands at a Are on a cold day. There Is, of 
course, the corresponding distinction to be drawn between physical 
suffering and mental disappointment or trouble. This we may 
shorten by limiting the word ‘pain’ to the former and by using the 
word * distress ’ or * trouble ’ in speaking of mental suffering. 

Now, taking the total pleasures of man’s life, we shall find that the 
local or ganglionic pleasures, the conveniences, largely predominate, 
both in volume and intensity, over the central or brain satisfactions; 
while, cto the other hand, of the total pains mental troubles constitute 
by far the larger share. Perhaps this general statement requires 
some little support. Take, then, the last part of it first,—that which 
applies to troubles and pains. The statistics of Friendly Societies 
show the average annual sickness in middle life to be six days. Con¬ 
sidering the source from which this estimate is derived it is, no doubt, 
above the mark, for it includes every slight derangement out of 
which a ctyim on the funds of a society could be manufactured, and 
a blistered finger counts for as much in the returns as an attack of 
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those classes most liable to serious aoddeats—those which an Aoddent 
Insurance Company would insure only as hazardous risks. Conse¬ 
quently in the upper and middle classes the side-rate must be veil 
below that figure; and further, there is no doubt that, with better 
sanitary arrangements, the rate has decreased since the estimate was 
made. Probably we shall not be understating the case if we estimate 
the present average sickness of civilised man in middle life at four 
days a year. 

Now what is four days 9 sickness in cbmparison with the mental 
suffering which the average man undergoes in the course of a year? 
Out of the millions on English soil, how many units are there who 
have less than four days’ anxiety in a year ? how many who spend so 
little as one-ninetieth part of their time in struggles against poverty 
and hunger, in dread of creditors they cannot pacify, in sorrow for 
their own or others* misdoings, in unavailing regrets for the past, or 
in useless forebodings of the future ? Ask any man who has his 
living to earn whether he would be contented to have his mental 
anxiety limited to four days in the year. He would be more than 
contented if he could have it limited to ten times that amount. 
Furthermore, every disease or sickness is accompanied by mental 
depression which is frequently, if not invariably, responsible for 
greater suffering than the physical derangement; and even in slight 
illness involving no danger, there is an amount of mental worry from 
the enforced confinement, and the consciousness of work left undone, 
which is frequently harder to bear than the physical inconvenience. 
It is scarcely necessary to enlarge on this theme, because most 
persons, as soon as the statement is made, will concur that the per¬ 
plexities of life, the disappointments and the anxieties, constitute 
with the mass of humanity a blot on existence far more serious than 
the pains of limbs or bodies. 

Now as to tbe first part of our postulat e, viz. that local ganglionic 
pleasures predominate over intellectual pleasures. This does require 
a little more corroboration, nay, it may even appear a paradox embody¬ 
ing nothing but contempt for man’s prerogative, mind. It is, how¬ 
ever, no paradox, but a truth which the most highly cultured and 
contemplative person (who is also healthy) will, unless he is holding 
a brief for tbe supremacy of the intellect , very soon acknowledge. 
Nay, he will in all probability go further, and assert that from the 
satisfaction of one appetite alone (that for food and drink) he has 
derived more pleasure than from literature and science, or art, or all 
combined. The pleasures of eating—including in that not merely 
the pleasures of the palate, but the far more impressive volume of 
sensation resulting from digestion—do, as a matter of fact, occupy a 
more important place in man’s life, not merely than any other single 
activity, but than any two or three combined. The sensations arising 
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tionef&od are freqaendy overlook^, becaiise they are not, like tke 
movements of the higher organs of sense, within the direct control of 
the bain. But throughout the whole process a strewn of imprettioDs 
is conveyed to the brain corresponding frith the manner in which 
the digestion is proceeding, and these impressions constitute a very 
large portion of the total from which the happiness or misery of a life 
is derived. Those unto whom digestion is a healthy and regularly 
conducted process can with little difficulty verify this observation if 
they take the next opportunity of observing how very differently 
some slight trouble presents itself to their mind before and after a 
good meal. If we consider simply the element of time, the period 
occupied each day in the actual satisfaction of the appetite and the 
still longer period occupied in digestion, we must admit there is 
represented in those processes an amount of quiet enjoyment to which 
no other function or activity of humanity can show a parallel. 

It will, no doubt, be admitted at once that for the poor (that is, for 
three-fourths of humanity) bodily pleasures are more important than 
mental. If this is admitted, it is quite sufficient for my present pur¬ 
pose. But those who admit this will, if they reflect, extend the observa¬ 
tion to the whole of humanity. As we rise in the scale of wealth intel¬ 
lectual pleasures become possible, but also at the same time the range 
and variety of the objects ministering to bodily pleasures are indefi¬ 
nitely extended, and the leisure and other adjuncts to their complete 
enjoyment are present as they are not in the case of the poor, with 
whom even the enjoyment of food is interfered with by the necessity 
for labour, and proper digestion is hindered by want of leisure. With 
wealth—wealth which brings opportunities for intellectual pleasure— 
come also fresh forms of satisfaction for the animal appetites. There 
exists no scale by which these two can be measured—no means 
of comparing the aesthetic values of a bottle of chambertin and a 
sonnet of Petrarch. It is a difficult matter sometimes for a man 
of leisure and culture to make up his mind whether he will go to a 
banquet or to hear Patti as Zerlina. But it is not necessary for us 
at present to discuss the relative charms of music and dining, and 
therefore we need not force the delicate problem to its final test— 
which of the two a man would rather go without. We have quite 
sufficient evidence already. For if to the pleasure of consumption 
and digestion of food we add the subtler pleasures of taste, the 
pleasure of smoking, the pleasures of exercise, those of repose, and, 
more intense than all, those connected with the passion of love, we 
have undoubtedly such a volume of conveniences as no intellectual 
satisfactions can pretend to approach. It is not possible for us to 
strike a balance between human joys and human woes, to say by how 
mnoh the one outweighs the other, nor is it necessary for our present 
purpose to do so* All that we can be sure of, and all that we require 
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tft loBov, i* that, taking manMad a* « whole, hit oonwaienee* 
ewkweigh his Mtisfeetaona, and hit diatstia&ctioBa ootwwgh lus 
inconveniences. 

> Starting, then, from this assumption, let us auppose the mental 
powers gradually diminished, while the bodily powers remain unira- 
pawed. Suppose that process continued until the mind no huger 
trouble! itself about unseen things, but is content with drawing 
inferences from actual present sensations, so that the looking forward 
—the taking thought for the morrow, which is the principal source 
of human mental suffering—ceases to exist. You then approach the 
constitutiou of one of the higher mammalia. It is a constitution in 
which the chief sources of human pleasure remain untouched, while 
the chief sources of human pains are either removed or diminished, 
in such a constitution, as compared with man, the reduction in total 
pleasures should be relatively small, while the reduction in total 
pafag should be relatively large. Grant to an animal so constituted 
unstinted food, and it ought iu theory to be happier than a human 
being, the limitation in its pleasures being more than counter- 
balanced by far greater limitation iu its pains. 

Imagine a graminivorous quadruped with limitless pasture, and 
you have a state of things in which you ought to find the maximum 
of happiness of which the organisation is capable. Granted that the 
totality of its pleasures would not equal the totality of human 
pleasure*, by far more would the totality of its woes fall short of the 
totality of human woes. If such an animal cannot taste the pleasures 
of the knowledge of good and evil, neither has it to taste the miseries 
of poverty and loneliness, of loss of wife or child, of failure in busi¬ 
ness, of knowing not where to procure food or where to lay its head. 
The problem how to make both ends meet never vexes the mind of 
the ruminant; monotony has no terrors for the ox; no fear oppresses 
it of another’s rivalry; no jealousy of another’s success. Even when 
disease and decay overtake it, it knows nothing of that which makes 
disease terrible to man—the knowledge that it must end in a separa¬ 
tion from those whom he loves. 

It would not be fair, however, to take an ideal ruminant with 
unlimited pasture as a representative of animal life. Other elements 
than those which affect man’s pleasures may have to be taken into 
account, or those which do affect man’s pleasures may acquire a 
greater modifying influence in the economy of animal life. 

Pasture is not, in fact, limitless, and there may be a difficulty in 
obtaining food, climatic influences may inflict more discomfort on 
betyp who cannot at will alter their covering, or in other ways the 
conditions of life may be such aa to increase the totality of physical 
suffering. We must* therefore, consider separately the sources of 
pleasMein the animal world. 

The pleasures connected with the maintenance of individual Ufa 
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^ the chief place. Fix® the mo«t lowly of the prot^ 
up to the highest of mammals and insects, pleasure(presumably of 
increasing intensity) is associated with the assumption and assimi¬ 
lation of food. The earliest type of a nervous system isa collar of 
cells surrounding the oesophagus, and that type persists with modifi¬ 
cations up to the most highly organised mollasca and arthropods The 
earliest function of the nervous system—its chief function throughout 
all animal life—is to subserve nutrition, and thus the most solid plear 
sums come to be associated with the assimilation of food, while the 
greatest inconveniences attend its deprivation. In the lower forms of 
life, no doubt, this is the only form of enjoyment. Whatever pleasures 
a medusa may be supposed to possess, they must necessarily all be 
derived from the actual consumption of food. With further develop* 
ment come special organs adapted to discover by sight, or smell, or 
hearing, or some other sense the prey intended for food. Here there is 
another opening for pleasure. All animals which catch their prey have 
the additional pleasure of the pursuit and the capture, which is one of 
the keenest, if not the very keenest, of all pleasures; while, on the 
other hand, ruminants have their own special pleasure in the process of 
remastication, which is nature’s solatium to them for the deprivation of 
the pleasures of the chase. There are two forms of enjoyment connected 
with food, the latter possessed by a widely spread family, and the former 
by all carnivorousanimals, neither of which pleasures are shared by man. 
And taking this into account, together with the fact that the majority 
of animals can consume with relish more food in proportion to their 
hulk than man, there seems every reason to believe that in this most 
important of all elements the pleasure of the average vertebrate is 
greater than that of man. 

In connection with the preservation of the individual life there 
remain to be considered the pleasures of exercise and sleep. Precisely 
what amount of pleasure is represented by the latter it is impossible 
to guess, but the former in the youth of all animals qpunts for a 
great deal, and in the majority continues throughout life to afford, 
enjoyment of the keenest description. The fox-terrier is always 
readier for a walk than his master, and generally enjoys himself more 
thoroughly cm the way. His natural gait is swifter than man's, and all 
animals of whom that can be said have a great advantage in the 
amount of pleasure which they derive, or ought to derive, from the 
use of their limbs. The glory erf rapid motion which we can only 
begin to realise on the box-seat of a coach, or in the movement of 
ttoSbiisg, must be something much more intense to the chamois or 
the wtete*headed eagle. Constantly, throughout the animal worid, 
we notice that delight in the use of muscle and limb which in man 
acam^ysurvives ids majority, but which in them lasts for into matu¬ 
rity. am accustomed unconsciously torecognise their prerogative 
in this respect when we apply the phrase 4 animal spirits’ to a bay 

T 2 
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who ig fall of life and energy, and who etyoys a run over the hills on 
a breezy day. 

Betides the pleasures connected with individual existence, there 
are the pleasures connected with the perpetuation of the species. 
Here the lower animals are certainly at a great disadvantage as 
compared with man. They can have nothing to correspond with 
that blending of chivalry and common sense, of devotion and friend¬ 
ship, of sensual passion and calm and trustful respect, which con¬ 
stitutes, or ought to constitute, the modern Englishman's love for his 
wife. Nor can the joys of animal maternity be compared with those 
of the human mother, who has the development of an intellect to 
watch as wall as growth of limb. But the advantage which man 
has in these respects is entirely on the mental side. Considered 
simply as physical processes, the pleasures connected with the per¬ 
petuation of the race are probably as great in the case of most 
vertebrates as in man, while certainly the pains of maternity are 
immeasurably less. 

The majority of the miscellaneous instincts exhibited by animals 
are directly connected with the preservation of the race, and it is 
important to consider whether instinctive acts are accompanied by 
pleasure. If, as we have seen, even reflex acts are accompanied 
sometimes by pleasure, the probability seems to he that instinctive 
acts are so accompanied. They are more likely to be than are reflex 
acts, because the former rise into consciousness, whereas the latter 
do not ; that is to say, instinctive acts are not performed purely 
mechanically, they require the co-operation of different nerve-centres 
and the guidance of the head of the nervous system. And originally, 
no doubt, the great majority of actions now instinctive were done 
intelligently and deliberately, and have through long usage and 
through the effects of heredity now come to be done instinctively. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, indeed, supposed this ‘ lapsed intelligence' to be 
the origin of all instincts, but Mr. Romanes has shown sufficient 
ground for believing that some instincts have been developed directly 
by n&tuial selection out of habits casually and unintelligently 
adopted, which habift chanced to be beneficial to the species; these 
he calls primary instincts, and all the others arising from lapsing of 
intelligence, secondary instincts. Now it seems nearly certain that 
secondary instincts are accompanied with pleasure, and it is probable 
that many primary instincts are so accompanied. As a rule, where 
a habit has been persisted in generation after generation, until it 
has become almost as mechanical as a reflex act, it seems fair to 
presume that originally the habit must have been pleasurable, and 
that, therefore, some reminiscence of the original pleasure still 
attends its repetition. The act ef lucubatiou certainly still seems 
to give pleasure to the hen, and the ancestral birds who first adopted 
die troublesome habit can only have done so (one would dink) 
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because they found some satisfaction in the act. It may hare been 
done originally as a protective act of ownership, with the same sort 
of delight as that which a little child feels in gathering all her play¬ 
things dose round her, whether she wants to use them or not. But 
whatever may have been the original motive it must have involved 
pleasure, otherwise the act would never have been persisted in 
sufficiently to solidify into a permanent instinct. In animals, as in 
man, we cannot suppose that any act which involves work, or care, 
or attention would continue* to be performed unless pleasure were 
associated with it. True, there are some primary instincts necessary 
to the preservation of the species which are actually destructive of 
the individual, but these constitute no objection to our theory, 
because the ultimate results are not at the time present to the 
mind of the individual, and the immediate act is purely one of 
pleasure. We may conclude with some degree of probability that 
all primary instinctive acts were originally highly pleasurable, and 
that in all flourishing orders of animals sufficient pleasure still 
attaches to them to ensure their continuance. 

As to secondary instincts—those which are due to lapsing of 
intelligence—it is obvious that such must, when first performed, 
deliberately have been so performed under the influence of some 
pleasant stimulus, either as incentive or as reward. It is thus that 
man has succeeded in implanting in domestic animals those habits 
which he required for his own use, and which have hardened into 
permanent instincts. They have been implanted, in the first 
instance, by a system of rewards and punishments, and they are so 
maintained. Let the artificial stimulus be removed, let the animal 
be allowed to run wild, and such instincts—all instincts, in fact, 
which are enforced by no sanction—soon disappear. Nature must 
have furnished a corresponding motive either of pleasure in perform j 
ance or pain in non-performance of all those acts which, originally 
intelligent and voluntary, have now become secondary instincts. At 
each subsequent performance of any such act there must be some 
revival of the pleasurable feelings originally associated with it, and, 
however faint these may be, yet, considering the frequency of repe¬ 
tition of such acts in the life of the individual, they must, on the 
whole, be something worth counting towards the total of happiness. 

Now what is there to set off against this solid substratum of 
pleasure which we have found accompanying alike the activities 
preservative of individual life and those preservative of the 
species? 

Principally these four things—famine, exposure to weather, bodily 
violent death; things not altogether unknown to man, 
but to which beings living from hand to mouth, and in many cases 
upon each other, are more especially liable. It is undoubtedly true 
that every year a certain number of animals are condemned to 
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•terotioa, crowded oat of ezMOace tjytbftpreMare afaaqilas 
^poktdoii, end thisprooess most be attended by* certainamount 
Buffering. But it ie exceedingly doubt Ad whether the coffering 
is of that intense and dramatic kind which is popularly associated 
with the struggle for existence and the working of natural selection. 
It is not the case of a strong healthy animal going out alone into 
the wilderness to struggle with the agonies of aUwvatian, It is a 
process which takes effect principally on the very young or the very old. 
The very young perish because their mother is too ill nourished herself 
to supply them, or because they are not sufficiently vigorous to/enri 
for themselves; the old go perhaps somewhat before their full time. 
In the one case life is stopped before much pain can have been felt, in 
the other case it is stopped after the greater part of its pleasure is past; 
in either ease with very much less than the maximum of suffering. 
In the majority of the higher mammalia the operation of the Mal¬ 
thusian law very probably does no more than equal the rate of infant 
mortality in England 200 years ago, a rate which was then looked 
upon as a matter of course. Moreover, m animals the pressure of 
population upon subsistence is very much modified by frequent 
migration to fresh pastures or new hunting-grounds, a step taken 
much more easily than a similar step can be taken by man, and with 
much more certainty of result. It is only in carnivorous animals 
that hunger can come to assume alarming dimensions; in their case 
it, no doubt, frequently is responsible for considerable suffering; but 
in making that admission we must qualify it by the further observa¬ 
tion that the carnivora are accustomed to go for a long period with¬ 
out food and then to make up for lost time by eating a meal of 
proportionate magnitude. We should probably greatly exaggerate 
their sufferings from want of food if we compared them to any of the 
more serious ailments which man suffers without permanent injury. 
We admit—we have already admitted—that the Malthusian process 
must be attended with misery to the members of an expiring group 
or species, but on the overplus of the members of a vigorous group 
its effect is insignificant when contrasted with the grand mass of 
healthy animal activity surrounding them. 

The vicissitudes of the weather may be responsible for more 
suffering among the lower animals than in the case of man, but we 
who live in England are perhaps inclined to overrate the amount of 
inconvenience occasioned to the world at large by this cause. When 
our English winters are really rigorous, then we do see a certain 
amount of suffering both amongst flocks and birds, bat that is due 
rather to the capriciousness than to the actual rigour of the season, 
Hie corresponding changes which overthe greater portion of the large 
continents occur with more regularity are foreseen and provided for 
by asixnals as well as man. Either by change of coat, by migration, 
or by hybernation, most animals and birds contrive to endure or 



iiuiti^et Ifaiw been developed it mqybe «sfely inferred 
tbat ^Becttwity haa never bees sufficiently felt. We are too apt 
to ofCMStiiittte^tlie sensitiveness to cold of other organisations. 
We should remember the exception of the Jmrmit*^ 

man is the onlyunclothed animal, and as a protectionagainst cold 
man’s garments are a very poor substitute for a woolly or hairy hide 
covering the whole body without joint or opening. If any one will 
carefully notice a dog in his kennel after a night of intense frost, 
he will be surprised how little inconvenience the animal has eu&ered 
from the low temperature. As for rain and damp weather, the eon* 
sequences to human beings are for more serious than any that 
trouble the animal world from that source. 

We come, then, to wliat in the mind of the artist and of the casual 
observer occupies the chief place in the catalogue of animal miseries— 
the physical injuries and violent deaths due either to conflict between 
individuals or to the capture and slaughter by carnivorous creatures 
of their prey, to which, perhaps, if animals themselves were consulted, 
they would add the ravages in their number committed by man. 
This is the aspect of animal life which was condensed for the instruc¬ 
tion of children by the popular versifier who concluded that ‘ God 
had made them so,' which dismal doctrine we have tacitly assented 
to without inquiry whether it is really the ordinary occupation of 
bears and lions to fight, or whether, on the other hand, they are not 
very well content to get on without fighting so long as hunger or 
jealousy does not call for such exertion. Now we ought at least to 
try to be fair with those who cannot defend themselves; we need 
not endeavour to clothe the carnivora with the wool of the sheep, but 
let us try to see them as they are, let us endeavour to do them justice. 
And we do not do them justice when we accuse them of indiscriminate 
cruelty. Cruelty is rare in the animal world; the present writer is 
very much inclined to doubt whether it exists at all, though the 
instances of the cat, the hawk, and the Javan loris are perhaps 
obstacles to the acceptance of such a statement. 

Cruel in effect the carnivora no doubt are,but it is a cruelty such 
aa that of the skilful butcher who takes the best and shortest way 
he knows to attain his purpose. It is cruelty in the way of business, 
either for food, or from anger or revenge, to maintain supremacy or 
protect the household. The lion kills its prey or its opponent in a 
riraightforwardy businesslike way, as an act which ought to be done, 
a&d must be got through as speedily as possible. The higher refine¬ 
ment of intentional, deliberate cruelty is reserved for the more in- 
tellectual being. If the history of the most bloodthirsty of the 
eame to be related it would contain no chapter such as the 
'.<m m hich tells how Einar, Earl of Orkney, with his sword carved 
the badk of the captive Halfdaa the long-legged into the form of an 
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eagle,dividing the qpine lengthwise and separating the ribband 
tlieTi lifted the lung* aioft in th« air a* aa offering to Odin! 

The victims of the carnivora have, then, at all event*, this ad van¬ 
tage, that they pemh «peedily; moreover, they perish under cir- 
cumstances either of straggle or flight which probably minimise the 
suffering. Sadden death has not the terrors that it has for man, 
whom it deprives of his hour of preparation; to animals it is an 
unmixed benefit to die speedily, so that on the whole it is quite 
possible the operations of the carnivora result in a real economy of 
pain* 

A more important consideration is this: how far it the suffering 
from wounds or sickness of one of the lower animals comparable 
with the suffering undergone by mankind from the like causes ? Is it 
not in all probability utterly insignificant in comparison, as insignifi¬ 
cant as are the mental troubles of an animal when contrasted with 
ours? 

The nervous organisation of a wild animal is so much coarser- 
grained (to speak metaphorically), so much less delicately nurtured 
than that of civilised man, that the same wound which would cause 
intense pain in the latter will pass unheeded in the former. The 
wolf will give uo cry of pain though a limb be severed, while the 
humanised dog cries out if his toe is trodden on. A corresponding 
difference can readily be observed in man himself, between the 
European and the North American Indian, or between civilised man 
in his drawing-room and the same man reducing himself to a semi¬ 
savage state on the field of battle. 

It needs not to go very far down the scale of existence before 
coming to creatures to whom, quite obviously, the loss of a limb is a 
matter of very small concern, and whose injuries are rapidly and 
completely repaired by regrowth : from this point there is, no doubt, 
a gradual, very gradual increase in susceptibility, until we reach the 
apes, or even, we might say, until we reach savage man, and then 
there is a wide gulf. With civilisation and regular habits comes a 
quite different scale of proportion between injuries and suffering. 
One daughter of Eve suffers, to bring her child into the world, more 
pain than is suffered by all the ewes on the Welsh hilts during a 
whole season, and one man dying of cancer endures mm than all 
the oxen slain for food in a whole month. 

We have now instituted a comparison between the bodily pleasures 
and pains of men, and of animals, and with what result? 

Starting with the proposition that man’s total happiness depends 
principally on these local ganglionic pleasures, we have been led to 
the conclusion that all those very pleasures are present also in the 
ovganisiiion of the lower animals, undiminished, so faras we can 
see, in force, and even with some additional advantages* And as to 
physical suffering, we have inferred that its intensity is so much less 
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in uiimals than in man that, area if the individual instances of it 
am more frequent, the balance of advantage would probablyremain 
with the brute*. 

Briefly, therefore, our conclusion is that, so fir as bodily pains 
and Measures are concerned, if in humanity there be a surplus of 
pleasure over pain, there is in brutes a still greater surplot; if in 
humanity there be anything like an equality between pleasure and 
pain, there is in brutes a large preponderance of pleasure; if in 
humanity pain predominate, then in brutes the proportion should 
be reversed. 

Bbiggs Cabull. 
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LIGHT AND WATER-COLOURS. 

A Reply, 

It would have been far from my wish to break a lance with so 
formidable an antagonist as Mr. J. C. Robinson hod not the opening 
of the controversy in the Times assumed the character of a challenge 
to those who practise water-colour painting, as well as to collectors 
and the custodians of our museums. I venture, therefore, to enter 
the lists as a humble representative of the challenged party upon 
the understanding that, in this capacity, I am entitled to the choice 
of weapons. 

The weapon I select without hesitation is a plain unvarnished 
statement of facts, together with such inferences as may be drawn 
from the study of a question that has occupied the attention of 
water-colour painters long before the present discussion arose. 

Convinced that ad captaadum arguments and the recourse to 
exaggerated statements only divert the attention from the real issue, 
I will endeavour to summarise as briefly as possible the several 
phases through which the question lias passed, and then enter upon 
the consideration of individual cases. 

The project of lighting up the National Gallery, so justly con¬ 
demned by the authorities of that institution, led naturally to the 
consideration of a kindred question—the condition of the valuable 
and representative collection of water-colour drawings at the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. J. C. Robinson, doubtless from a laudable 
desire to secure the safety of our public collections, drew attention 
to the deleterious influence of daylight upon water-colours, instancing 
the present condition of the South Kensington drawings as a proof 
that these works could not be exposed without risk to the light of 
day; but Mr. Robinson appears not sufficiently to have considered 
that there are other influences besides light which work prejudicially 
upon water-colours, such, for instance, as damp and impure air, A 
careful examination of the collection has convinced me that the two 
last agencies have been at work in several of tbe instances brought 
forward in evidence of the injurious effects of light alone. Now, as 
the arguments against the exposure of water-colour drawings upon 
oar walls rest chiefly upon the assumption that daylight is their 
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handling, they are better protected when placed in frames covered 
irffli glass and sealed at the back than when they aw kept in port¬ 
folios or in drawer^ 

When the results of the official inquiry into the merits of this 
difficult and complex question become known, the public will be in 
a position to judge how far the serious accusations brought against 
an important department .of one of our principal museums are 
justified by the patient and searching inquiry that is being 
instituted. That the decision arrived at will be an impartial one 
and lifted above the heated atmosphere of a newspaper contro¬ 
versy there can be no reason to doubt. I may be permitted, however, 
in the interim, without in any way prejudging the case, to record a 
few facts that have come under my notice during a very careful 
survey of the South Kensington Collection, tending to prove that the 
danger of exposure to light has been greatly exaggerated. 

The bearing of the very beautiful collection of early English 
water-colour drawings now on view at the Royal Institute upon the 
question at issue will next engage my attention, and here I have been 
so fortunate as to procure, in a large number of cases, exact and 
perfectly trustworthy data from which to form a judgment both as 
regards their present condition and the circumstances under which 
they were placed previous to their exhibition on the walls of the 
Institute. 

Beginning with the permanent collection at South Kensington, 
examined the water-colour drawings seriatim, stopping here and there 
to note down such observations upon particular works as seemed to 
bear upon the question of exposure. I have been greatly aided in 
this investigation by the very ably compiled catalogue, which, 
together with the information contained in the labels, forms an 
admirable guide to the collection aud conduces greatly to its edu¬ 
cational value. 

The drawings by Turner, fourteen in number, are thoroughly 
representative of his different styles, and with the exception of 
4 Hornby Castle * (No. 88), the distance and foliage of which seem to 
have slightly faded, are in excellent preservation. The 6 Warkworth 
Castle * (No. 547), exhibited in 1799, is a splendid example of per¬ 
manence. The paper in this beautiful drawing—perhaps slightly 
deepened in colour by age—seems to justify the assertion of Sir 
James Linton that this work and some others that be mentions are 
actually deeper in tone than when they were first painted—a remark 
that baa been perverted by Mr. Robinson into the assertion that, 
they have gained in bri&utnty. 

Three drawings by H.W. Williams, who died in 1822, come next 
on ay list—No. 648, * Castle Campbell,* No. 649, * Loch Tummel/ 
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«ad No. 3018, 4 Bothwell Castle,’ painted in 1802. All three In 
perfect condition. 

Franck who died 1839, Nee. 568 end 625, the first foded, the 
second unchanged. The works at this clever artist are grey in tone, 
which renders it somewhat difficult to give an $psio& as to what 
their antecedent condition may have been. The same remark applies 
to many of the earlier masters. John Glover, born 1767, died 1649, 
No. 476, 4 Tivoli,* apparently unchanged. J. Laporte, 6. 1761, <L 
1839, 4 Conway Castle,’ sky and water much faded, the Indian red 
pronouncing itself strongly, the indigo nearly disappearing, I wish 
to insist upon this quality in indigo when it is associated with Indian 
red, because in a great number of cases this combination of pigments 
appears to have been the sole cause of fading. 

Mr. J. C. Robinson, in his letter to the Times of March 66, 
makes the remark that ‘ the more or less fugitive colours are not 
only by far the most numerous, but they are also the most brilliant 
and useful to the artist.’ Now here I must join issue entirely with Mr. 
Robinson, for, if we eliminate indigo and some of the vegetable 
yellows, the causes of decay are quite insufficient to justify the cry 
that 4 every fully-coloured water-colour drawing, framed and exposed 
to the light, begins to fade and change, to die in fact, from the very 
moment it is so exposed.’ 

Another instance of change arising from the use of the above 
combination may be noticed in No. 1603, W. F. Wells, ‘The 
Dawn.’ 

No. 522, B. Barker, b. 1776, d. 1838,* Brecon Town and Bridge,'a 
low-toned drawing in perfect condition, possibly a little darkened by 
age, but absolutely unfaded. Here indigo appears to have been freely 
used, but of Indian red there are no traces. 

I now approach a series of drawings which offer a remarkable proof 
of permanence. I allude to the * Ellison Gift.’ It happens, most for¬ 
tunately for my argument, that the greater jsut of these drawings 
are in their original frames. A glance at the style and condition of 
these frames ought to convince the most sceptical that the works 
they contain have been exposed on the walls for a period for exceed¬ 
ing the limits assigned by Mr. Robinson to the duration of a water¬ 
colour drawing. 

No. 1057, J. Varley, Ellison Gift, * Bolton Abbey,’ painted 1642, 
original frame, quite unfeded. No. 1056, J. Varley, Ellison Gift, 
*Biver Scene,’ painted 1840, quite nnfoded; the original frame. 
No. 512, lforid(k>x,Ellison Gift,* A Gimfield,’and No. 1018,EUiian 
Gift 4 ^Windsor Castle,’ both in the original frames, in perf^ condition. 
No. 1022, P. Dewint, Ellison Gift, *The Snowdrift j’ Indian red is 
much exposed in the sky, the indigo foded, otherwise unchanged; 
original frame. No. 515, P. Dewint, Ellison Gift, * Nottingham,'in 
perfect condition; a veiy early style of frame. No. 1021, P. Dewint, 
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Ellison Gift, 4 Lincoln frthediaJ/ a large drawing in an oki-fashioned 
fining in good condition; indigo in the sky pomibly a little 
faded. Noa. 1040 and 1041, Ellison Gift,‘Batiabon Cathedral^ and 
4 Wiirtalrorg/ in perfect condition; undated, butthe style of frames 
point*to aboutthe year 1840. No* 515, Ellison Gift, 4 Tbe Cricketers; 
this beautiful drawing has suffered much in the sky, almost all the 
indigo haring vanished, leaving the Indian red dominant* As a 
proof that tbe two pigments, Indian red and indigo, might never to 
be associated, this drawing is of the utmost value; bat it remains 
to be proved that this action is caused or aggravated by exposure to 
light No* 1034, Ellison Gift, F. Mackenzie, b. 1787, d. 1854, 4 Lincoln 
Cathedral/ framed in the old style, as are several others by the 
same artist; in perfect condition. No. 1025, Ellison Gift, Copley 
Fielding, 4 A Ship in Distress/painted 1829, the original frame; 
the sky is 4 foxy/ from the use of Indian red* No* 519, Ellison 
Gift, Copley Fielding, 4 South Downs/ in perfect condition; original 
frame. 

Leaving this valuable series of drawings in the Ellison Gift, I will 
proceed to notice some others which have been selected to illustrate 
both permanence and change. And here I occupy more uncertain 
ground, as, for obvious reasons, I am prevented from ascertaining 
with certainty the extent to which they may have been exposed to 
light previous to their acquisition by the Museum. 

No. 431, Cristali, 6. 1767, <f. 1847, 4 The Fish market, Hastings/ 
This drawing shows no evidence of fading, but its appearance sug¬ 
gests that it must have been exj>osed to smoke or impure air long 
prim to its purchase by the Museum in 1873. No. 2938, Smith 
Bequest, Eddridge, 4 Near Bromley, Kent/ secured by the Museum 
according to the terms of the bequest in 1876; generally in good 
condition, as are the other eleven drawings by that artist. .Eddridge 
was bora in 1769, and died in 1821. No. 1426, Townshend be¬ 
quest, Robson, 6. 1790, d. 1833, 4 I>och Coruisk, Skye/ in perfect 
condition. No. 3047, Smith bequest, Bonington, 6. 1801, d. 1828, 
4 Street in Verona,* in good condition. Nos. 568 and 569, J. Chalon, 
6. 1778, (L 1860. Both these drawings are in a bad condition. 
The 4 Welsh Landscape * has suffered from damp, and in the 4 River 
Scene* there is distinct evidence that water has run down it from 
above. 

No. 3013, Smith bequest (1876), Cotman, 5. 1782, <L 1842, 
* Dieppe.' The colour is unaltered, but there are mildew spots in the 
sky, pointing to damp. The other drawings by this artist are in 
good condition. No. 564, D. Cox, 4 Cottage near Norwood/ in perfect 
eonditfen. No. 158, D. Cox, 4 Moorland Scene,' signed and dated 
£884* quite unchanged. I have omitted to notice two other draw- 
ingsia tfce Ellison Gift, which I hem add to that important series— 
maady, No. 1011, J. Barret, 4 Landscape Composition/ original frame. 
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«*No>101*, J, Barret, 4 

b(^ in a perfect state. 

jfi la drier to justify the censamdhw^ against the antbmitiet of 
the MtiBeum by Mr. J.C. Bobinsonforne^ecting th« ni»e«arj j»e- 
cautkmB for securing tb« safety of thiscollection, it will be necessary 
for that gentleman to prove that Hie unsatisfactory condition of 
mme of the drawings which I have not hesitated to notice above, 
has been brought about since they have been placed upon the walls of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

It now remains for me to notice the interesting seriesof drawings 
by Cozens included in the Dyce collection. As regards their present 
condition they speak for themselves. I see no evidences of change, 
but they offer * valuable illustration of the method of work adopted 
by the early school of English water-colour painters, being executed 
first in monochrome and then heightened in effect by thin washes of 
local colour. This conventional treatment was followed by Turner 
in his early works, which in many instances have been actually copied 
from drawings by Cozens. Turner, however, very soon emancipated 
himself from the trammels of his instructor, his instinct for colour 
leading him to see that one monotonous tint was quite inadequate 
to express the varied hues of shadows as seen in nature. Girtin shared 
with Turner in this just discrimination, and, even in the few years of 
life allotted to him, was able to effect a revolution in the practice of 
water-colour art. The seven drawings at South Kensington ap]>ear 
to be well preserved, but as the turning point in the history of 
English water-colour art it is to be hoped that the authorities of the 
Museum will be able to enrich their collection by other and more 
striking examples. 

Passing to the works of an artist belonging to a totally different 
school, 1 will next notice the large drawing by G. Caitermole, the 
* Diet of Spiers.’ This work having been particularly alluded to as an 
instance of fading, I wish to ask why it is that other drawings by 
Cattermole belonging to the same series (the Ellison Gift) and 
exposed to light under the same conditions offer so marked a con¬ 
trast. The answer to this question is very simple. The ‘ Diet of 
Spiers 1 is a very early work of the master. It is executed on white 
paper in transparent colour. At an early period of his career 
Cattermole discovered that the use of white paper was not congenial 
to him, and he soon abandoned it for the peculiar grey coarse paper 
used, I believe, for wrappers by the papermakers* Upon this 
material he painted frankly in body colour (gouache)* This method; 
so well suited to the impetuosity which cbamcterises his work, he 
panned to the last. 

The drawing in question, regarded as a work of art, could never 
have competed with his later production*, but I have it upon the 
authority of one of Cattermole’s most intimate friends-—* gentleman 
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stiU bring, awl who is the eo^bntof of tome of the finest produc¬ 
tion* of the master in the present exhibition at the Institute—that 
this particular drawing was allowed to remain uncovered for weeks 
togetber at the engraver's* exposed certainly to dust aadpoaribly ta 
damp*' ...■ 

The drawings by Holland may also be comparedwithadvantage 
with thooe at the Institute, these latter being authenticated as 
having been for many years exposed to foil daylight* l am unable 
to discover any appreciable difference between the works of this 
artist as represented at the South Kensington Museum and those 
now on view at the Institute. 

I will close the notice of the South Kensington drawings, neces¬ 
sarily imperfect, by a reference to a work by W. Hunt, because it 
lias been cited by Mr. Church in evidence of hiding under the treat* 
ment to which it has been subjected at the Museum. The drawing 
in question is obviously an unfinished one. This the pencil marks 
still left in the background would suffice to show; but I would call 
attention particularly to the melon, the principal feature in the 
work. This portion of the drawing has not faded, for the colour has 
never been t here. It is simply a laying in with body colour previous 
to its completion in transparent or glazing colours—a process familiar 
to oil painters, but seldom resorted to by water-colour artists except 
in the case of William Hunt. 

We come now to the region of facts, not only as regards the 
actual condition of some of the finest specimens of water-colour art 
that have ever been gathered together, but also to that chief element 
in the question, the history and antecedents of a considerable number 
of them. 

I allude to the collection at the Royal Institute which the energy 
and perseverance of Sir James Linton have enabled him to present 
to the public as a proof that the hasty and sweeping charges 
brought against one of the most beautiful arts of our time have 
not been substantiated and are incapable of verification. 

Presuming that most of the readers of this article have personally 
inspected the collection in question and that the perusal of Sir James 
Linton's preface to the catalogue will have explained the objects 
of the exhibition, it will be sufficient to state briefly that it was 
intended to confute a mischievous fallacy which by its wide circula¬ 
tion through the medium of a powerful journal is calculated to mis¬ 
lead the public into the belief that one of the richest and purest 
eqjoyxneats of our lives—the contemplation, namely, of the works of 
the greatest English water-colour painters of a past generation—is a 
fleeting delight which can only be indulged in under conditions that 
and difficult of attainment. Who can compare for & 
moment the satisfaction we derive from the inspection of works in a 
museum with the m^yment of water-colour drawings exposed upon 
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oar walls? The critic or dilettante visits the Britiih Museum to 
compere styles or to verify a date, and it is well that tlrisopportunity 
shouMbe afforded him, bat the pictures upon our walls appeal to a 
different and I think a higher faculty. Who is there that, being 
the fortujoate posaesaor of beautiful works of art, will firil to admit 
their humanising influence ? and how the aspect of a‘Turner’or a 
4 David Cox’ diverts his attention from the petty cares of life, 
the m angtutim don h, and even helps to soothe him under the 
pressure of greater troubles ? 

I would wish to point out that the objects of the permanent 
collection at Sooth Kensington and the much s malle r exhibition 
which I am now about to notice are widely different. Hie Sooth 
Kensington J&useum is above all an educational institution, and its 
art collections are brought together with the distinct intention of 
guiding the student in the investigation of the history of its different 
branches. Hence the condition and the qualities of individual speci¬ 
mens have been less regarded than the position they occupy in the 
category they are intended to illustrate. The exhibition of early 
English water-colour painters at the Institute consists of the contri¬ 
butions of various collectors and connoisseurs, who have kindly lent 
their works for the purpose indicated. In the former case I purposely 
selected' ibr notice many of the drawings which at some period of 
their existence had suffered injury from the treatment to which they 
had been subjected, with the view of showing that in numerous 
cases other causes besides exposure to light had been at work. With 
regard to the Institute collection no such discrimination is required, 
for they are nearly all in admirable condition. 

I will proceed to notice a few of these drawings. The three 
magnificent Turner* now the property of Professor Kuskin, occupy 
—as their transcendent beauty entitles them—a central place on the 
walls of the Council Room. Of the drawing No. 90, ‘Scene in Savoy/ 
I am enabled to state with absolute certainty the following parti¬ 
culars. Professor Kuskin speaks of it in these terms: * It is a very 
early drawing, certainly not later than 1812 or 1814, and I cannot 
conceive of it as ever more beautiful than now/ To my personal 
knowledge the ‘ Scene in Savoy * was hung on the walls and exposed 
to ordinary daylight for upwards of twenty years. Mr. Kuskin pro¬ 
ceeds to my: * The Devon port and Salisbury were bung in the 
excellent light of Mr. Windus's drawing-room at Tottenham, and 
came from Tottenham to Denmark Hill/ No, 8, Turner, 4 Tin tern 
Abbey/ exposed to light ever since it was painted in the year 1800. 
The practice pursued by Professor Rusktu of covering up his Turner 
drawings during a portion of the day, although, as evideneed by the 
condition of many works by Turner, by no meansa neceimry pre¬ 
caution, is to be advocated as an exceptional measure, owing to the 
extreme tenuity of many of his tints and the subtle gradation* of 
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colourupon which so much of the value of hie work depends, it is 
wstt that paper when excluded from the light acquire* a 

yefiow ookw by age, an effect similar to that prodtwed upon <h! 
pictures, It is, therefore, in every nay desirable that delicately 
tinted water colours should be alternately covered Wj» and expo se d 
to light. The opinians of Professor Hnskin upon all matters relating 
to sat stand in noneed of advocacy by me* Every Use that he 
has written will be remembered and quoted long afterthepraent 
controversy has been forgotten; but as he has been cbaigedwith 
inconsistency, it is well to rfemeraber that he only advocates this 
precautionary measure in the case of drawings by Tomer. 

No. 41, W, Hunt, 4 Pine, Melon, and Grapes, 9 exposed in frame 
for forty years. No. 73, J. Varley, 4 A Landscape,’ exposed since 
painted, about 1328. No. 108, S. Protit, 4 Dresden,* toned paper, 
always exposed to light. No. 122, E. Dayes, 4 Greenwich Hospital,’ 
exposed ever since it was painted, about 1800. No. 168, J. Varley, 
4 Windsor,’ always exposed since painted in 1828. No. 91, 4 Salisbury 
Cathedral,’ a very early work by Turner, showing no evidence of 
change. No. 93, 4 Buek&st Leigh Abbey,’ the property of Mr. Arthur 
Severn, S. I., an exquisite drawing in perfect condition. There are 
several other very early works by Turner, but being executed almost 
entirely in moooclirone, their value as an evidence of durability 
under exposure to light is less striking; but I may mention one— 
No. 138, 4 The Bay of Nice ’—a drawing executed in the old manner, 
first in neutral tint and then slightly washed with local colour. 
This drawing has been in my own {x>ssession and always exposed to 
light for more than thirty years. I can discover no change in it. 

I turn now to the beginning of the catalogue. No. 5, W. Hunt, 

4 The Restless .Sitter,* an exceptionally brilliant drawing by tbe 
master. Ibis work has been executed fifty-five years; it has changed 
hands fear times, but has to this day always been framed and exposed 
to light. No. 10, I)e Wint, ‘ Felling Timber,’exposed to light by 
the present owner; sky quite unchanged, owing probably to the 
absence of Indian red. No. 11, 4 Ulverston Sands,’ De Wint, hong 
on the walls for twenty years. No. 13, Do Wint, 4 Haymaking,’ in 
perfect condition; the original frame. No. 18, 1 Plums and Black¬ 
berries,’ W. Hunt, exposed to light since painted; exhibited at the 
Pine Art Exhibition 4878-9 (see notes by Professor Raskin in 
catalogue of that exhibition). 

No. 21, J. Holland, 4 Interior of Church, 9 dated 1844, always 
exposed to light, I may mention that the works of this artist are so 
emin«a%deoorative in character that they are generally placed on 
the walls by their owners. Having been intimately acquainted both 
witit ^ and his works ftr many years, I have frequently 

beensfcruek with the brilliancy of Ms water-odour drawings. His 

■ - if 
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No. ii, J. Varley, « I*ke«mi Motmtein,’ aqtOMd to light from 
the time it was painted { the original frame. 

W* Miiflety * Near Bi^l/ dated 1844, always exposed to 
tgfrt Ho. $5,G. Barret, • Landscapewitb Cattle and Sheep,* hong 
M the waSs. No. 41, Wm. Hoot, * Pine, Melon and Grape*/ in 
splendid condition; exhibited at the Fine Art Gallery 1878-9 
(see notes by Professor Buskin in catalogue of that exhibition). 
No. 45, W. Hunt,‘ Black Grapes and Strawberries,’ at least twenty years 
exposed to light. No. 49, ‘ Quinces,’ W. Hunt, twenty years exposed 
to light; exhibited at Fine Art Exhibition 1878-9. No. 53, W* Hunt, 
1 Gfeefo Grapes,’ always exposed to light, remarkably strong and pure 
in colour. No. 55, W. Hunt, ‘ Dead Pigeon,’ always exposed to light, 
especially brilliant and pure in colour (see notes by Professor 
Buskin in catalogue of Fine Art Exhibition). No. 60, G. Barret, 
‘ Morning,’ for fifty years exposed to light; original frame. No. 62, 
1. Holland,‘Old Port of Dover,’dated 1846, framed and exposed 
to light from the time it was painted. 

- No. 25, J. Varley, ‘ Ross Castle, Killamey,’ long exposed to light; 
thO original frame. No, 43, W. Hunt, 4 The Shy Sitter,’ twenty years 
exposed to light. I have been informed by Mr. Orrock that all his 
Hunt drawings have been exposed in frames for twenty years, so that 
further mention of them is needless. No. 70, Sir A. Callcott, R.A., 
‘Lake of Thun,’ an early drawing evidently executed under the 
influence of Turner; exposed to daylight for thirty years. Note 
particularly the purity of the grey tones. No. 77, G. Cattermole, 
‘Beading the Bible in the Baron’s Chapel,’ dated 1846, in the 
original frame; in perfect condition. 

No. 78, G. Cattermole, ‘ Visit to the Monastery,’ exposed since 
it was painted to light. No. 82, ‘ Flower Drawing,’ J. Holland, 
always exposed to light. Note the purity and brilliancy of the 
colour. Holland’s early practice of flower painting doubtless contri¬ 
buted much to the beauty of his colour in after days. No. 86, 
Bonington, * Genoa,’ framed and exposed to light for thirty years. 
No; 95, G. Cattermole, ‘The Minstrel,’ always exposed to light. 
No. 109, W. Hunt, ‘ Interior of a Cottage,’ exposed to light ever 
since it was painted, fifty-six years ago. 

No. 105, J. Holland, ‘ Venice,’ extremely bright and pure in colour; 
in the original frame. No. 113, D. Cox,‘The Skylark,’a magnificent 
drawing in perfect condition; in the original frame, as is also the 
p&adant, ‘ Changing the Pastures’—two of the finest Coxes in exist- 
H9, F. J. Lewis,«The Dancers.* This drawing was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Buskin, sen., in 1840, and has been always exposed to 
daylightUntilqnite recently. In the original .frame. 

No. 190, E. de Witte, * A Dutch Ghniub/ This drawing has been 
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mmeaad date lOMfctssribed upon it are a forgery, and that the 
paper is of the eightesstther nineteenth century, and moreover that 
it bamybud copy of an old oil picture by ike master. Ibis 
statement remains to be verified, but it is an undoobted ieujt that 
tfce drawing in quertion has been filmed! and exposed to the light 
for forty-five years, which is amply sufficient for <w$ preAt purpose. 
No. 137, D. Cox, * Crossing the Moor/ This drawing was purchased 
front the artist by the late Mr. Topham, B.W.S., and hong on his walls 
until his death. No. 13d, G. Barret, 4 Evening,’ framed My years 
ago, and always exposed to light No. 151, D. Cox, C A Windy Day.* 
This remarkably brilliant drawing has been exposed to daylight ibr 
thirty-three years. No. 155, De Wint, 4 Aysgarth,* exposed for more 
than twenty years to the light No. 163, S. Prout, 4 An Old English 
Cottage,* the property of Professor Raskin, who informs as that it 
has been exposed to light since his childhood (see appendix to 
Catalogue). 

I have now, I trust, succeeded in verifying my original statement 
that a very large number of the drawings in this remarkable col¬ 
lection have been exposed to full daylight without appreciable 
change. The publicity given to the statements of Mr. J. CL Robin¬ 
son has induced me—I fear at the risk of wearying the reader—to go 
into much detail. This has been inevitable, for it is only by the 
reiteration of particular facts that it has been possible to meet gene¬ 
ral accusations. As regards the present condition of the drawings, 
they speak for themselves. 

In a letter from Mr. J. C. Robinson recently addressed to Truth 
the following passage occurs: 4 What is there to show that many, 
perhaps even the majority, of these drawings may not, for the 
greater part of their time even, have been kept in the dark in port¬ 
folios, or otherwise carefully protected from the light? This has 
certainly been the case in some instances; and if this can be proved, 
is not the exhibition at least sailing under false odours?* 1 trust 
that the information I have been enabled to procure is a sufficient 
answer to these questions. Had the collection at the Institute con¬ 
sisted solely of works that had been exposed to daylight, Sir James 
Linton would have laid himself open to the charge of having 
purposely excluded every drawing which told against his argument. 
It aright have been supposed that the mere fact of such a collection 
m tile having been secured in little more than a week would have 
been sufficient to refute the absurd sneusation that members of an 
honoured have banded themselves together in order to 
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the possession of tejrft^ Mr. Hitey Ao&vcf Kensington. ttfo 
gentleman has not <$y *gotfc& m an opportunity of ctxft&lfr 
inspecting the works in question, but has ^veu me the assurance 
that they have been htrog cmfci* walls for twenty yean, and for 
about tibesame time on the walls of their former possessor. Being 
mostofthfa in their original frames, it may be taken for granted 
that they have been exposed to the light for more than forty years. 
I think that their present appearance would be a revelation to those 
who hold that the period of thirty r years arbitrarily fixed upon 
for the duration of their existence so for as colour is concerned, 
has been fur exceeded. The collection comprises drawings by the 
following artists: W. Muller, Copley Fielding, David Cox, 0. 
Cattermole, tL Duncan, 0. Fripp, P. Naftel, and others, all in 
admirable preservation. No special precaution has been adopted 
with regard to these drawings, except their protection from direct 
sunshine. 

The difference between the effects of direct sunshine and diffused 
4ight are so enormous that I was long under the impression that they 
differed in kind as well as in degree. The inquiries I have instituted 
^concerning this matter have led me to modify this opinion, but prac¬ 
tically my conviction remains the same, and I think the above 
facte attest that there is a gulf between the effects of sunshine and 
ordinary diffused daylight—an assertion that no one who has practi¬ 
cally studied the subject will be able to deny. The exclusion of the 
direct rays of the sun from water-colour drawings is a condition of 
their preservation in the state in which they were produced; and had 
the disenssion opened with a recommendation to that effect, I am 
convinced that the controversy would have been pursued in a very 
different tone from that it has unfortunately assumed. 

It is to be observed that in his first letter to the Times Mr. J. C. 
Robinson takes no notice of the varied pigments employed by dif¬ 
ferent artiste, but ]>ointedly asserts that ail water-colour drawings 
are doomed to destruction unless guarded from daylight, thus leading 
the uninitiated reader to conclude that alt the pigments employed 
by water-colour painters were open to the same objection. It was 
not until Professor Church took up the question and pointed out the 
particular pigments that should be used with caution, that Mr. 
Robinson descended from vague generalities to the consideration of 
really important factors in the question. It is, however, worthy 
of remark that Mr. Church is more exercised in his praiseworthy 
endeavours to promote the study of the chemistry of pigments 
a nyngs t living artiste than in vain regrets over the ignorance or 
i nd i ffe rence of some of the greatest artiste of the century concerning 
.tiiep^fments they, employed. 
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oanleM 1ft tM» napaet. % iAiohevw nM^im h» worked, the one 
consideration by which he seemed to t* guided wm the production 
of the Offset to which lie waaurged by the inspiration of the UKrae^ 
and this especially with regard to the scheme of colour he adopted, 
which induced him to select the colours which were the beet expo¬ 
nents of his ideas. Turner was probably little by the 

question ofdurability. As Mr. Buskin happily remarked, ‘He feels 
in colour, but he thinks in tight and &ade. v The rich enjd^ment 
which the mere practice of his art must have afforded him was mt- 
tempered by anxiety as to the future of his work, and was akin to 
the satisfaction of a great musician who draws sweet tones from his 


instrument. 

It Is from these considerations that I should feel disposed to ex¬ 
dude the water-colour works of Turner from the walls of our public 
galleries, except under the conditions which in the National Gallery 
render them secure from injury. 

Passing on to the lesser lights, the men who, admirable in their 
way, are only second to Turner, it would be & misfortune were we to 
be deprived of free access to their works so long as they are placed 
under vigilant care. 

The pessimists, happily few in number, would have us believe 
that the durability of pigments, as regards the effect of daylight upon 
them, is in the inverse ratio of their usefulness. This is fortunately 
far from being the case. The fading effect of light upon certain pig¬ 
ments is almost confined to those of organic origin, many of which 
have been but sparingly employed by our best water-colour painters. 

Sir James Linton expresses the opinion that certain drawings 
have even become richer and deeper in tone than when they were 
first painted, but be is represented by Mr. J. 0. Robinson to have 
said that they have gained in brilliancy, which is quite another thing. 
The desiccation of the size in the paper, as well as the gum and other 
media employed in the manufacture of water-colours, may have con¬ 
duced to this quality, a change which is analogous to the darkening 
of the oils and varnishes in oil paintings. 

It has been hinted that artists are not entitled to a hearing on 
this question of durability, on the ground that they are influenced 
by interested motives. The truth or fallacy of this accusation must 
depend upon the meaning attached to the word. In one sense 
artists axe certainly interested witnesses, bat if sordid motives are 


attributed to them such an imputation must be emphatically dis- 
obumed. Mr. Robinson may rest assured that the sineecest admirers 
cl the early school of English water-colour painters are to be found 
in the ranks of living artists, who would view with dismay the disso* 
totkm or decay of the priceless treasures which have been bequeathed 
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v . ... The investigationsof Ptofwtcr taurefa have been rf gmt 
vriaeinthis respect, and whilst deprecating the animus exhibited 
by if*. J. C. Bobin»oii/t»th as to the natter and the mannerot hfe 
attacks, 1 am quite ready to allow that good results may follow from 
the inquiry that he has mitigated, mod whilst separating the good 
seed fete the ohaff let ns remember t^e old adage : JVw set st ab 
Anris doom. ' 


Before this eomtroversy began, people were becoming weaned 
from the irilacfous doctrine that works executed in wates^eohmrwere 
necessarily less permanent than those ‘protected* by the oils said' 
varnishes with which they were painted, and it is to be hoped that 
this scare will not deter them from reconsidering the verdict that mU 
water-colour drawings which have been long exposed to daylight have 
been irreparably injured. 

Mr. Robinson contends that one of the causes of the greater 
stability of oil paintings is the circumstance that the pigments 
tire employed in fer greater volume than in water-colour paint¬ 
ing, strangely overlooking the fact that the early painters applied 
their edianrs with remarkable thinness, as may be seen in the works 
of Jan foil Eyck, Albrecht Diirer, Holbein, and in most of the early 
Italian masters. It is moreover to be noticed that these works were 
painted on a white gmo gnmnd, and probably in water-colour. The 
use of OH or varnish was an after-process employed in finishing the 
picture. I am aware that I am now treading upon debatable ground, 
but there is high authority for the assumption. Now these so-called 
oil paintings are precisely the works which excite the admiration 
of the world not only from their inherent beauty, but from their 
extraordinary durability. 

The practice of loading the colour belongs to a later date, and I 
have yet to learn that it conduces to their permanence. That light 
is not without its influence upon certain pigments, even when they 
are ‘locked up* by oil or varnish, is evidenced by the fact that 
numerous examples of the Dutch school liave suffered in this 
respect 

Landscapes by Hobbema, Both, and Buysdael, frequently show 
fading in the greens of their foliage. In theca cases yelk* glaring 
colours of vegetable origin have been employed, which, betagfieftting* 
have passed away, leaving a cold bine green underneath. Bosh 
examjdes might be multiplied, and they extend even to the Fkwu- 
tine and Sienese schools of the fifteenth century, and esperiatty in 
the fiesh tints of Botticelli, whose works, graceful and refined a* they 
must always hare been, may even haveaoquired a certain pathos 
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I motion thi s Act in onto to ibn that tho Misj efi s cU of 
light npoo certain pigment* i* by no mean® confined to water-colour*. 
On the other band, the durability of flax, which material is the 
foundation of all good drawing paper, is abundantly prayed by the 
wonderful preservation of linen in the Ijgyptian tomba. 

f Pare old water-cobnr painting upon pore old mgsVftuchis the 
panacea offered by the greatest art critic of the day, to pain halm 
into the wounds of those who*hold that all water-colour drawings ase 
doomed to extinction when exposed to daylight. 

, In the [opening pages of Mr« J. C. Bobinson’s article in $hj§ 
Review, to which I have presumed to offer a reply, he says that in 
his first. communication to the Times he did not intend to pcovok$ 
a controversy, by which, I suppose, he means that, the fiat having 
gone forth that all water-colour drawings were for the future to be 
considered as inherently perishable, it would be presumptuous for 
any one to dispute either the premisses with which he starts, or the 
conclusions at. which he arrives. 

Not being in a position to speak ex cathedra, and having to bee 
the proverbial difficulty of proving a negative, I have ventured to 
embark in a controversy with an assailant in whom fluency and wealth 
of illustration arc happily blended. But, fortunately for ourselves,, 
combatants have been enlisted on our side who combine a practical 
experience of the art in which they excel with the critical faculty 
which renders tbeir testimony of the highest value. As any defini¬ 
tive judgment upon the merits of the case can hardly yet be expected, 
we must look to the gradual enlightenment of the public for the 
decision of a question that concerns every lover of art. 


Frank Dillon. 
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NAVAL DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES. 

* 

We buve heard much of late of the necessity for Imperial Federa¬ 
tion bixt no attempt appears to have been made either to formulate 
a scheme for the practical development of inch a policy, or to offer a 
definition of the word federation as applicable to the British Empire. 
Hie term is probably used by many to express their desire that the 
mother country—irreverently called by our American cousins the 
* grandmother country'—should use her utmost endeavours to unite 
the subjects of the Queen in all parts of the world as one family, 
with one bond of union founded on a determination to promote the 
welfare and to protect the interests of every portion of the British 
Empire* 

If federation signifies the permanent union of her Majesty’s 
numerous possessions on such principles it is clearly intended to be 
framed on a sound basis; but it is doubtful whether any legal or 
political enactments, beyond those which now exist, can be expected 
to accomplish that object more completely than tbe system which 
has prevailed of recent years, and which, in accordance with the 
general feeling of the nation, is undoubtedly drawing the colonies 
and the mother country into closer union year by year, with ties of 
friendship and confidence in each other. 

In the January number of this Review the difficulties of attempt¬ 
ing to establish a federation of the Empire, in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, have been so ably and conclusively discussed by Sir 
Henry Thring that a repetition of his arguments would be supers 
Arsons; but after careful consideration I am led to believe that tbe 
same arguments which he has advanced against the probability of a 
political federation of the colonies with Great Britain being esta¬ 
blished, at least during this century, apply with equal force to the 
proposal for a federation of the naval and military forces of the 
colonies with those of the United Kingdom, except as regards the 
local defences of each colony. I refer only to the immediate future. 
What may occur in the for future 1 will not venture to predict. 
But whatever system is adopted to unite those forces it should be 
such as may readily be expanded to meet the increa*^ 
and importance of our colonial empire, which baa m it all the 
efementrof great^ will require all the care and eon-r 
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rideiihtai of both imperiil rod ooboU sUtwaMi to consolidate u 
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Whatever change ii made in the mode by which the colonies are 
bound to the mother country must he (as was ably urged by Sir 
George Bowen at the Colonial Institute on the 15th of June last) only 
in consequence of the expressed wish of the colonies themselves. Any 
attempt to force or to persuade them into federation mil assuredly 
result in failure. The secret of our success in colonisation hitherto 
must not be ignored; it is,that the self-government of eadh colony 
has been made a reality and does not exist in name only. We learnt 
our lesson in 1776, and have most certainly profited by it Do not 
let us depart from those principles, bat rather let ns continue to 
encourage our colonial brethren to apply all their energies to 
insure the stability of their own institutions, and to the mainte¬ 
nance of their own prosperity and happiness. 

The consolidation of our great empire will best be assured by 
treating our colonies as friends, not as children; as friends hound to 
us by the closest of ties, those of love and mutual confidence: by 
recognising unreservedly their growing strength and importance; by 
giving full consideration to all requests which are fonnded on careftd 
discussion among themselves, and which may therefore be relied on 
as £he expression of public opinion. A desire for closer political 
union may arise spontaneously from the colonies, but such desire 
will probably first show itself by a voluntary federation of the 
Australasian group, where there is a nearer approach to a community 
of interests, and in respect to which a notable. example has been 
shown to them by the Dominion of Canada. 

If our colonies in various parts of the world were to form them¬ 
selves into groups for their own defence and commercial interests*— 
especially in regard to custom-tariffs—any subsequent desire for 
imperial federation would be more easy of accomplishment. Such a 
movement would in itself indicate the wish of the oolonists to ad¬ 
vance iu the direction of closer political union. 

It is not within the object of this paper fo discuss the question 
of the representation of the colonies in the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom. It appears desirable, however, for many 
reasons connected with the management of the internal affitit* of 
each colony and its independence of imperial legislation, that the 
most capable men should remain in the colonial legislature, where 
they could best render good sendee to their own portion of the 

If the udmtMtoQ of colonial members were limited to a small 
number to represent each colony, their influence in Parliament would 
b. i ns u fficient to guide its policy, although their pretence would offer 
t e mptati o n! for undue interference with colonial af fa irs: if the number 
admktedwwre in proportion to population or renew, they would in 
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council in London, to which the Secretary of Stele might look for 
advice on colonial affiumia general, and which might be formed 
somewhat on the tine* of the Indian Council, now acting under the 
Secretary of Slate for India. 

Whatever steps may be taken, or may be disregarded, in this 
direction* it is certain that the stability and integrity of this gnat 
empire wiH in the future to a large extent depend on the wisdom 
and sagacity with which the Imperial Government deals with qua** 
tions connected with the welfare and interests of our colonies and 
dependencies. They are often spoken of by foreigners and even by 
our own countrymen as sources of weakness, as direct temptations to 
attack by any hostile force of a maritime State with whom we may be 
involved, or about to be involved, in war; they are considered to be 
unable to protect themselves and too far removed from Great Britain 
to be able to rely on efficient protection by the mother country. If 
this be so, we must not let such a state of things continue. We must 
make the colonies in the event of war what they are during peace-* 
a source of strength. Their revenues, their manhood, and tyeir 
minerals would, we may feel assured, thanks to the patriotism and 
loyalty of the colonists, be at the disposal of the Imperial Govern* 
ment for the defence of their own territory as well as of our trade 
and shipping in their vicinity. But while there is time we should, 
in conjunction with the Governments of our principal colonies, 
organise a system capable of general application, and insure that 
whatever plans are adopted for defence should be matured and 
executed without delay, that they may be ready and efficient whan 
required. 

It is generally acknowledged to be the duty of the Imperial 
Government to afford protection to British subjects, British interests, 
and British territory in the event of war—drat to insure the 
safety of the head and heart of the Empire, then to guard all its 
members. 

The question of Home Defence is one of such magnitude that it 
will not be touched upon here. It depends mainly on the strength 
and efficiency of the navy; if that, our first line of defence, is not 
adequately provided for, our existence as a nation is imperilled. 

When discussing the mode in which the defence of our ooknks 
should be undertaken it must be borne in mind that they are to be 
daasified in three dtainet categories* 

V Those which are held as naval stations for the repair tad 
equipment rf our ships of war, and alsaas jriasss oPormm forstrategic 
purposes, as deptts for troops, stores, and provisions, and which wiB 
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ttora, and to prepared toriand a siege untilthe arrival of our fleet 
toitofr support. In this daw are included Mato, Aden, Simon's 
Town, Gibraltar, Bermuda, Hong Kong, and others. > *.y 

2. There is another elase of colony which is ofvalnefor tto re- 
ptoiiihmentof onr ship* of fer and merchant vessels with coal, stares, 
and provssrons, and which willalaoserve as a refuge when ships are 
p r es s ed either by the enemy or bad weather. These, usually called 
coaling stations, are of much importance for the maintenance of our 
squadronsin all parts of the world where our ships must necessarily 
cruise for the protection of our commerce and carrying trade. 

These porta should be so defended as to be independent of the pre¬ 
sence of our fleet, which must always be left free for offensive operations 
and for the protection of our trade on the high seas. The permanent 
self-defence of these ports should be sufficient to deny the anchorage 
to an enemy and to prevent the occupation or destruction of tto 
dep6t by a hostile squadron. 

This protection can be best afforded by the pro virion of submarine 
mtqps, to be laid down when required, on a system carefully organ*' 
iced in rime of peace; the mines being guarded and the anchorage 
commanded by a few guns of about 6-inch and smaller calibre, 
separated from each other, placed at heights of about 100 feet above 
tto sea-level, and at distances from the shore varying from a 
quarter to half a mile. Koch gun should be mounted on a disappear* 
ing (Moncrieff) carriage, and be surrounded by a ditch or other 
sunken obstruction to prevent it from being run into. 

In this class of coaling stations may be included St. George’s 
Sound (Western Australia), Port Royal (Jamaica), St. Lucia (West 
Indies), Perim (Red Sea), a coaling depot in the Fiji group, and 
for the present the island of Port Hamilton, near the Corea (though 
l look forward to this latter possession becoming a for more import¬ 
ant station than a mere coaling depot), with others ofvarying im¬ 


portance. 

&, The most important class of our colonies has yet to be 
ridered * it consists of those large territories peopled by the Anglo* 
Saxon race, who with love and pride own the Queen of Great ^Britain 
« ttoir sovereign, and which are rapidly increasing in population, 
wealth, and strength. In this class are included tto Ikaninion of 
«U die colonies in tto Australasian groups and our colonies 
to SotrihAfiEka. This lari-named grouptos passed through a period 
# years* and it is hoped that they are 
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■ via each of these groups it is considered that the Imperial Govero- 
fimt should secure at least one port by efficient protection as 
a naval station; far this puipoee H*lifex, 8ydn*y f and Simon's Bay 
hare been selected. Of these Sydney may be considered to be hirly 
secure,**^ has the ad vantage of a good dock for the repair of large 
ships. Halifax may with submarine mines and tome additional Ibits 
be modeiateiy weH protected against the apg^oach of a hostile force 
by sea, though it is open to an attack by land and has as yet no dock 
which will accommodate a ship of war; ope is in course of conshrup- 
tion, which Itruatwill be completed withontdelay. Simon’s Town and 
the locaMtyof the dock at Gape Town are not yet in a state to defend 
themselves agpinst an enemy withont the assistance of onr fleet. No 
time should be lost in making this important station secure ly 
completing both the fortifications and the railway, so as to render 
us independent of the Suez Canal for a route to India, t3una, and 
Australia. 

We are bound also to provide for the protection of our trade and 
merchant shipping in the neighbourhood of these important colonies, 
whose welfare depends so intimately on their exports and imports; 
and with this object our cruisers, which must be fast and powerfully 
armed, should be multiplied, so as to be ubiquitous. The duty of 
these cruisers should be not only to drive away or capture thocy of 
the enemy, but to guard against filibustering or other expeditions 
on unprotected parts of the coast., and esj>eciaUy to capture the steam 
collier* which would be a necessary accompaniment to any hostile 
squadron, by which alone they could be provided with coal, the sinew 
of maritime war. 

A very general movement among the Australasian colonies which 
has lately taken place indicates that many of them consider they 
should not rely only on the Royal Navy for defence. They naturally 
feel that in the event of Great Britain being involved in war with a 
great maritime Power the attention of this country would be mainly 
directed to the seat of war nearer home, and to the conduct of offen¬ 
sive operations against the enemy which might have the effect of 
bringing the war sooner to an end. Provision would doubtless be 
made for the protection of our trade on the high seas in all parts of 
the world, but it is not improbable that the importance of the eapture 
of one of the principal ports of one of our principal colonies would be a 
temptation to an enterprising enemy to despatch a powerful squadron 
to distant seas, whose destination would be unknown to us, and which 
aright temporarily outnumber our squadron in those seas. It is to 
guard against such a contingency, I presume, that the eobaies axe 
turning their attention so seriously to local defence; and it is our 
duty io Mtpport their efforts loyally and efbctnally. The great 
eomrnmriiri interests which are at stake and thehoaoorof this 
country and of our flag, which is involved, render R neeessaiy that 
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the Imperial Government^ the colonies •hoald jomtly take steps 
to wcure the outlying territory of the Empire from ho^rtile inva*ion 
and cokmialproperty from destruction. 

It is almost superfluous to refer to the foci thatthe object of 
the colonies in providing vessels of war is solely for the purpose of 
defence. Their status as armed vessels of war w provMed for under 
the Colonial Defence Act of 1865, the title of which indicates that 
their special duty is to take part only in the local defence of the 
colony which provides them. No fear therefore need be entertained 
that the possession of anhed ships of war, which are constructed 
and intended only for service in harbours and on coasts, will 
be utilised for purposes of offence in such a manner as might, 
during peace time, involve us in troublesome diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence with foreign Powers. The necessity for such a limit of 
the duties of the colonial armed forces was, presumably, carefully 
considered by the framers of the Act of 1865, and should not be 
disregarded. 

Many of the colonies are now voting money for, and are earnestly 
engaged in, the provision and maintenance of naval forces for de¬ 
fensive purposes. In some cases officers on the active lists of their 
respective ranks in the Royal Navy have accepted service in the 
colonies. These have been allowed by the Admiralty to proceed abroad 
for such temporary service as they can be spared. Warrant officers, 
petty officers, seameu-gunners, and others have also temporarily 
been allowed to accept such appointments. They would probably, 
however, be immediately recalled to England in the event of this 
country being involved in a maritime war, which is precisely the 
time when the colonies would require their services. This would 
disorganise most seriously the young colonial navy. No doubt 
officers of the mercantile marine of experience and high character 
could be found to till the vacant places, but it is certain that the 
principal duties of officers in such a force will be those of training 
seamen in the management of heavy guns and in the use of the 
arms which will be placed in their hands. The capacity for instruct¬ 
ing and training the seamen in the performance of all their duties 
can only be properly possessed by those who are thoroughly con¬ 
versant with them, and who have kept pace with the progress of 
science and art in the construction and use of ships and weapons for 
naval warfare. 

In the event of war the naval forces of each colony would doubt- 
less be placed under the orders of the naval oommande^in-ebief on 
the station. The officers and men would then be under the Naval 
BieoiplineAct and would in all respects be inoorporated with the 
I^^d Navy. But it is evident that such a force, composed of officers 
enthe active list (if ocApreyioutly^ the retired list, 

and seamen of the mercU&tnavy, and other seafaring men 
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and in any circumstances they would be required to act in eoojuuo- 
tion with the ships of theRoyal Navy, where the want of a uniform 
system would be seriouriy felt 

I am very fiwr from wishing to depreciate the personal value of 
officers and men trained and nurtured in the colonies* I believe 
that men whose early life has been passed in any of our large colonies 
wiH be found to be peculiarly well fitted for service in the army or 
the navy ; and I would gladly see both services more fully recruited 
from that source, both as regards officers and men* In respect to 
the navy, in which service a considerable increase in the number of 
young officers is becoming more necessary every year, much benefit 
would be derived by the admission of a larger number of colonial 
cadets, who would thus be trained to take part in the defence of 
their native or adopted homes, as well as to fulfil their duties in 
other seas* I do not, however, anticipate, in view of the scarcity 
of labour and high wages now prevalent in the colonies, that we 
shall get seamen in any large numbers to join ships of war at the 
present rates of pay for some years to come. 

There are many minor difficulties to be overcome before colonial 
naval forces can be with advantage incorporated with the Royal 
Navy in time of war* Our naval regulations, Naval Discipline Act, 
and system of signals are not to be learnt in a day; the officers and 
men will, however, be subject to all of them; and arrangements 
must also be made to define the relative rank of the officers of the 
combined forces. These matters are no doubt capable of solution, 
bat they require careful consideration, and the efficiency of the 
armed vessels of any colony must in a great degree depend not only 
cm their organisation, but on the constant exercise and training of 
the officers and men in every branch of their duty. 

An inspection of a well-disciplined ship of war by a landsman, or 
indeed by anyone not thoroughly conversant with naval matters, 
would give him an impression that the order, regularity, rapidity, 
and precision with which every operation is carried out are the result 
of natural causes, or perhaps the application of ordinary intelligence 
•and attention to the performance of daily duties a knowledge of which 
may be easily acquired,and that when cnee the machinegr of routine 
is infcnotion itmustgo smoothly and with accuracy. There is nothing 
to indieote that a long apprenticeship, with constant, unflagging 
training and daily exercise actually at see, is neoosmty to enable 
reliance to be placed on the performance every braoeh of tbe 


varied duties which combine to m ^ drip of war* The 
management of steam machinery, the repair, maintenance, and use 
of torpedoes a knowledge of electricity andmagnetism, thorough 
acquaintance with the working of ©rduaoce^ both heavy and light, 
the navigation and handling of a ship in dangerous localises and 
in a fleet, the control and discipline of bodies of men, and that self- 
oonfldanoe in actual warfare founded on experience* are all necessary 
branches of knowledge which must be possessed by the officers, and 
especially by the captain if he is to take bis ship into action with 
any prospect of success, ‘ 

It is certain that an efficient and reliable naval force cannot be 


extemporised : it must be the growth of years, of years during 
which the personnel must apply their whole energies to obtain a 
knowledge of and practice in their profession. 

These points are for the serious consideration of those colonies 
which at the present time are with much energy and patriotism 
endeavouring to organise local navies for their own defence. 

I will now endeavour to give an outline of the system which I 
believe those of our colonies, really in earnest in providing for 
the local defence of their important ports, will sooner or later 
desire to adopt. As has been mentioned previously in this paper, 
the protection of trade on the high seas must continue to be the 
dnty of the Imperial Government. We ought not to look to the 
colonies to take any share of tbe cost of providing sea-going ships, 
whether ironclads or unarmonred cruisers; and it would be most 
unwise to limit the cruising grounds of such cruisers at the request 
of any colonial Government, so as to hamper the plans of the 
admiral in command and prevent the concentration of his force for 
offensive or defensive operations as he thinks desirable. 

The Government of each colony which is desirous of supple¬ 
menting the Imperial forces by contributing towards the provision of a 
flotilla for the local defence of its seaports, whether it be that of the 
Dominion of Canada or of any of the Australasian group, might be 
invited to consider, in conjunction with any naval and military officers 
they think it desirable to consult, what description and amount of 
naval force they deem it necessary to provide for the defenoe of their 
ports. This should include the provision of submarine mines, gun¬ 
boats, torpedo-boats, and any description of force afloat. An estimate 
can then be formed of the cost of providing and annual cost of maintain - 
ing the vessels decided on, which estimate should be approved both 
by the Imperial and Colonial Governments, and the amount be paid 
annually by the colony to the Imperial Government, which should 
then engage to provide the neoessary vessels withoutdelay, and to 
maintain them in efficiency at the severri porUoaport 
Jtisay under the command of the admiral <mthe station,on the distinct 
t^dmUadiog that neither during peace nor war should they be 
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removed from the ports they were provided to defend without the 
consent of the Government of the colony. 

This system is similar to that which has been in operation for 
many years between the Home and Indian Governments for the pro¬ 
tection of trade in the Persian Gulf, and has worked to the satisfac¬ 
tion ofbotk Governments and of the Royal Navy. It will insure one 
uniformsystem being adopted in all parts of the world: the colonies 
would thns determine what number and description of vessels they 
require for each locality; the officers and men would be under 
constant training, and would be acquainted with every improvement 
in the art of naval warfare. The navy would be increased, and 
facilities would be furnished for the entry and training of seamen, 
boys and officers from the colonies, whether they are enrolled in the 
active service of the navy, or in the colonial naval reserve to be 
called out when required. 

A remedy would thus be found for all the difficulties which are 
inherent in the organisation of separate colonial squadrons indepen¬ 
dently of the Royal Navy, of which the vessels would be perhaps 
provided with different arms and ammunition; and a true federation 
for defensive purposes would be established, which would be more 
efficient and more economical than any combination of colonial forces. 
No one can donbt the administrative power of colonial statesmen or the 
energy and high personal qualities of the colonists: they are capable 
of creating an army and navy which would in time be second to none 
in the world; but I have endeavoured to show that the creation of a 
navy requires a long period of training, for which the colonists have 
not at present the leisure, and they will not be satisfied with a paper 
force. 

Various plans have been proposed for the defence of the trade of 
the colonies during war, one of which has the merit of simplicity, if 
it were practicable. It is that we should agree with other maritime 
Powers to exempt private property from capture or destruction during 
war. It is scarcely necessary to point out that such a convention 
would soon be disregarded during a maritime war, and that any 
nation which trusted to its observance would suffer. War must 
continue to be a burden and disaster to all the inhabitants of the 
countries engaged in it, and every individual should be interested in 
bringing it to a close as soon as possible. 

The foreign policy of the Imperial Government is a matter of 
much importance to the colonies, and is one in which they apparently 
have no voice; but is it really so ? The Government of this country 
is bound to consider, and doubtless does consider, the interests of the 
whole Empire; and it cannot be questioned that our foreign policy is 
chiefly dictated—more or less wisely—by considerations affecting the 
interests of our foreign possessions. These interests are best secured 
by a powerful navy, one that is represented by an adequate ferae in 
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every pert of the globe, under one supreme ooomamd, a force which 
should he homogeneous, uniform in organisation and in discipline, 
not composed of various materials which could new form a compact 
body. 

The time has arrived when the protection of our commerce 
requires a large increase in the number of last, well-armed cruisers; 
it cannot be too forcibly urged that, in view of the great speed of 
many ships in our own and other mercantile navies, we must provide 
ships of at least equal speed.and coal-carrying capacity, armed and 
protected so as to be superior in fighting power to any armed merchant 
ships they may meet. 

I believe that the stability of this rapidly extending empire 
depends in a great measure on the consideration which is given by 
our statesmen to the interests of our sister States abroad. The 
proceedings of this year connected with the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London will do much to awaken the people of Great 
Britain to the fact of how large a share of our commercial greatness 
is due to our colonial possessions; and will induce them to consider 
that their prosperity can best be insured by a continuance of the 
policy which has been followed of late years, by which those countries 
so separated from us by local position, climate, and other circum¬ 
stances are not only encouraged to manage their own internal 
affairs, but have free institutions and true liberty secured to them by 
constitutions guaranteed by the Imperial Government, and are pro¬ 
tected from disturbances from without by the navy of Great Britain. 
The electric telegraph and our lines of steamships have lately 
brought the colonies into much closer and more rapid intercourse 
with each other and with the people of these islands; and all classes 
of society have followed the example of the Queen and the Royal 
family in showing their appreciation of the high qualities of our 
colonial brethren, and the value we attach to their friendship. 

It is my earnest desire that the union between our colonies and 
this country should be closer and more firmly established year by year; 
not bound by any additional legal ties or enactments, but by far 
more reliable and permanent bonds, those of affection, common 
interests, and mutual confidence. 

A. Cooper Key. 
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THE UNIONIST CAMPAIGN 

The month which has come and gone, since I wrote in the last 
number of this Review on the then impending election, has been 
fraught with grave results. It is needless to say that those results 
have been very welcome to those who hold, with me, that the main¬ 
tenance of the Union is a matter of life and 1 death to Great Britain. 
A great danger has been averted; a great disgrace has been avoided; 
a great principle has been vindicated. When a battle has been won, 
there is little to be gained in fighting it over again on paper* Con¬ 
cerning the elections, all I need* say here is that they have amply 
justified the confidence which I ventured to express when last I 
wrote* There is one person—according to the French proverb—who 
is always cleverer than all the world, and that is all the world. i*o 
it has proved once more. The astute politicians, the clever wire¬ 
pullers, and the sharp electioneering agents, as usual, failed to 
realise the truth that the plain common sense of the great public would 
carry the day against party organisations, however adroitly worked, 
and party tactics, however skilfully played. The masses to whom 
Mr. Gladstone appealed agaiust the verdict of his own Parliament 
have confirmed that verdict by an overwhelming majority, and have 
now transferred their confidence to his political opponents. 

This, as I read it, is the real lesson of the late elections. The 
great public, whose judgment is in the end the final arbiter of all 
our political controversies, has lost confidence in the Liberals, and 
above all in their leader. In an evil hour for themselves and for 
their country, the Liberals, as a party, consented, at the instance of 
Mr. Gladstone, to identify themselves with the Irish Separatists. 
By so doing they have impaired—and most justly impaired— 
popular faith in their patriotism and their statesmanship. It is dis¬ 
trust of liberalism, far more than belief in Conservatism, which 
has brought about the Conservative reaction. Be this as it may, the 
existence and the extent of the reaction are not open to dispute* 
Not only has the Conservative vote increased to an extent almost un¬ 
known in our political annals; not only have the great centres of the 
nation’s intelligence and wealth and industry pronounced in favour 
of Conservatism j but in every part of the linked Kingdom, in every 
nine constituencies out of ten, the Liberal vote has Men away—the 
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Conservative vote ban Increased In numbers. What is more tbaa this, 
the Conservatives wouMunqueationably have commanded an absolute 
and decisive majority in the new Parliament if they had been willing 
to subordinate the interests of the country to party considerations. 
It is as certain as any hypothetical event can ever be, that if the 
Conservatives had chosen to contest the seats held by Unionist 
Liberals, the latter would in a large majority of cases have been 
compelled to retire in favour of the Conservative candidates, who, as 
a rule, would have proved successful. It is certain also that in a 
very large number of the seats carried by Ministerialists, in which 
the contest lay between them and Conservative candidates, the result 
would have been different if the malcontent Liberals, instead of 
simply staying away from the polls, had given their votes to the 
Conservatives. The country, to speak the plain truth, has declared 
for the Conservatives. 

There is no good whatever in shirking facts ; and the plain fact 
is that from Lord Hartington downwards the Liberal Unionists who 
have been returned to Parliament number more Conservatives than 
Liberals in the majorities to which they owe their election. They 
are, to speak the truth, Liberals who were returned by Conservative 
votes, and who cannot hoj>e to be returned again unless they retain 
the confidence of their Conservative supporters. There is nothing 
in this of which the Liberal Unionists have any cause to be ashamed; 
the only reproach to which they have laid themselves open is that of 
not fully realising the true character of their election. 

It is obvious to any one who is prepared to look facts in the face 
that the Liberal Unionists have no chance of forming a party of 
their own. The British public, as I wrote in my last article, likes 
clear colours and has no taste for neutral tints. A number of Liberal 
members of the late Parliament, who had voted against the Home 
Rule Bill, retained their seats because they were supported by the 
Conservative vote. But the number of cases in which a Liberal 
Unionist who had not sat in the last Parliament secured his election 
might be counted on the fingers of two hands. The defeat of 
Mr. Goschen and Sir George Trevelyan, two of the most conspicuous 
of the Liberal seceders, was doubtless due in the main to local and 
personal causes. But still, neither of these mishaps could have 
occurred if the cause t hey represented had commended itseff strongly 
to popular favour. The people of England may be—and ! believe 
are—Unionists to the backbone; but they attach very^ule in^K>r^ 
anoe to the question whether the defence of the Unum iaer is not 
coqjoitied with a particular shade of liberalism. Vnat they want is 
to see the Union upheld; and the political instin^whioh is so largely 
diffused amidst Englishmen teaches them thatllm p^r most likely 
to put down all attempts to dismember the Empim iore the Conserve- 
t&ajft If the Union is to be maintained it i»-—as things are—not 
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the Unionist liberals, tat the CoMerv*tive» who hare got to do the 
work. This h the bottom feet of the whole political situation* 

I dwell upon these oonriderations sot from any wish to disparage 
the services of a body of men fo r w h om personalty I have the highest 
respect, and whose political opinions are very much in accordance 
with my own, but because I wish to point out to my Liberal Unionist 
friends what in my judgment is the course recommended to them 
alike by interest, fay good feith, and by duty. Before these lines 
appear in print Lord Salisbury will in ell likelihood have formed bis 
Government. It may be taken for granted that previous to forming 
it he will endeavour to secure the active coliaboFfttion of the Unionist 
Liberals. * It would be idle to speculate here upon what precise 
response will be made to his overtures. Nor is it of much use to 
lay down any law as to the conditions under which a coalition might 
or might not be formed with advantage. All these are points on 
which speculation is, for my present purpose, either too early or too 
late. It is, however, possible to express a very definite opinion as to 
the spirit in which the overtures to which I allude should lie received. 
That spirit, if I am right, should be a cordial and sincere desire 
to meet the Conservatives half-way. 

In order to make my meaning clear, it is necessary to recall the 
general character of the crisis with which Liberal Unionists and (Vm- 
servatives are now called to deal. The facts stand thus: The repeat 
of the Union has been demanded by an overwhelming majority of 
the Irish representatives. This demand has been endorsed by the 
acknowledged leader of the Liberal party, and at his solicitation has 
been accepted by the bulk of the party. Home Hide for Ireland is 
now part and parcel of the programme of the Liberals, and will 
continue to be so as long as the policy of the j>arty is dictated by 
Mr. Gladstone. It is idle to ignore the fact that the Home Rule 
agitation occupies a very different and a far more formidable position 
than that which it occupied only six months ago. For the first time 
since the Act of Union a proposal for the repeal of that fundamental 
law has been seriously discussed in Parliament, and carried through 
its preliminary stages with the sanction and support of an English 
Ministry. The projwsal has been defeated in Parliament and 
rejected by the country. But it is not dead for all that. We shall 
hear of Home Rule again—we shall hear of it very shortly; and Mr. 
Gladstone may safely be relied upon not to let the agitation die out 
for want of sustenance. I need hardly say that I do not share the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship entertained by his partisan* $ 
but it would be absurd to dispute either his activity as a political 
leader, his personal popularity with large masses of his feltow-oountry- 
men, or his singular astuteness as a master of Parliamentary tactics. 
We may take it for certain that we shall hear no more for the 
present of Mr. Gladstone's desire for rest, or of his intention to 
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devote himself to loftier and more congenial pursuits than those of 
polities, Mr. Gladstone, to speak the truth, stands irrevocably 
committed to the principle of Home JKule, and he moat either 
redeem the pledges he has given to his Irish allies, or submit to have 
his public career as a statesman brought to a dose with a colossal 
and ignominious failure. The latter alternative is one which, to do 
him justice, he will never accept save under absolute compulsion. 
We have got, therefore, to reckon with the fact that the agitation 
for Home Rule will be resumed forthwith, and resumed, too, under 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, and with the active support of the great 
mass of the Liberal party. This is the danger we have got to meet. 
In the face of such a peril we have now to consider what are the 
resources which lie at the disposal of the supporters of the Union. 

First and foremost, then, we have the staunch and united support 
of the great Conservative jiarty, numbering as it does now not for 
short of a majority of the whole House of Commons, and comm anding , 
if the ParneHites are left out of account, an overwhelming majority 
in the representation of Great Britain. Secondly, we have the 
Unionist Liberals, who, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s vaticination*, 
have ret urned to the new Parliament not for short of the number they 
mustered in the old. If the Unionist liberals consent to co-operate 
loyally with the Conservatives, then, in as far as Parliament is con¬ 
cerned, all agitation for Home Rule is doomed to certain failure. 
Whether this co-operation can best be given in the form of an actual 
coalition or of independent support, is a question of detail. The all- 
important thing is that the Liberal Unionists should make up their 
minds te the fact that their first and paramount duty is to keep Mr. 
Gladstone and the liberals out of office so long as they remain com¬ 
mitted to Home Rule. They can do this easily if they consent to 
vote with ix>rd Salisbury on any question which might imperil the 
fate of the Conservative Government. They may remain Unionist 
Liberals if they like; but if the Union is to be preserved from future 
attacks they must be Unionists first and liberals afterwards. 

In speaking of the policy which the Unionist Liberals should 
pursue, it must be understood that I am alluding to the section of 
the party represented by Lord Harrington, not to that represented 
by Mr. Chamberlain. The two sections occupy very different posi¬ 
tions. Mr. Chamberlain is beyond all question the future leader 
of the Radical party. By his bold and high-minded refusal to tamper 
with the integrity of the Union for the sake of a passing party 
advantage, he has earned the confidence of the general public, with¬ 
out which no party leader can ever hope to attain high rank in 
English politics. But he remains for all that a Radical politician, 
with aims, ideas, and aspirations all of which, whether right or 
wrong, are in distinct opposition to the views of government held by 
theConaei^ the. Whigs. Even with regard to Home Rule 
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Ufa ObimlbNe^ tho^b be tooled Mr. Gladskrae’s crude and 
Dl^ical proposals, is prepared to make ooncessions which the sup¬ 
porters of the Union would regard with dismay. The time must 
come—and probably at no remote date—when Mr. Cbamberlain will 
return to the liberal fold, and return, too, with increased authority 
and a larger Mowing. For this the Unionists must be prepared. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance is welcome, as long as it lasts. Of its 
essence, however, this assistance is merely transitory, and all idea of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ever joining or actively supporting a Conservative 
Ministry is utterly beyond the question. Indeed the one forcible 
argument in favour of Liberal Unionists remaining outside the 
Salisbury Government is, that any distinct coalition would probably 
drive Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical adherents to take up a posi¬ 
tion of covert if not of open hostility. 

It is to Lord Harrington and his followers that the Conservatives 
must look for the support of which they stand in need. Of the 
seventy odd Unionist Liberals, fifty at least acknowledge Lord 
Harrington as their leader. If the Conservatives cau rely upon these 
fifty votes in case of need we may hoj>e to have for the next few 
years a strong, stable, and solid Government, powerful enough to 
uphold the Union against all attacks from within and from without* 
The Conservatives have close upon three hundred and twenty votes of 
their own. If they can count on fifty Liberal Unionist votes on any 
critical division, they will have a majority of seventy as against any 
possible coalition of Gladstonians, Pamellit.es, and independent 
Radicals. The only question is whether Lord Harrington and his 
followers are sufficiently alive to the gravity of the crisis to realise 
the fact that the practical maintenance of a Unionist Government 
in power is more im|>ortftnt than the vindication of their abstract title 
to the name of Liberals. 

I have heard that on some occasion when a youthful member 
of Parliament informed Lord Palmerston that he should always 
support his Government when they were in the right, the old 
Premier answered , 4 My dear sir, that is not at all what we want. 
Everybody will support us when we are in the right; what we need 
are friends who will support us when we are in the wrong*’ In the 
answer, cynical as it may seem, there is a substratum of sober truth. 
Under our system of party government no ministry can hold its own 
unless its supporters will stretch a point in case of need to help it 
over a difficulty. Questions must arise in every administration where 
the measures and joltey of the Government are not in absolute accord 
with the ideas, or even the convictions, of a huge section of its 
supporters. These supporters have then got to determine for them¬ 
selves whether the divergence is great enough to justify them in 
upsetting a ministry of which in the main they approve ; If they 
cannot answer this question in the affirmative they are bound to vote 
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in favour of the Government end against their individual opinion. 
To do this is hot pleasant even for the nominal and avowed sup¬ 
porters of a Government* It is still less pleasant for unavowed and 
independent supporters who are nominally attached to another party. 
Yet unless the Unionist Liberals are ready to vote for the Conserva¬ 
tives whenever the Ministry are threatened by a Liberal coalition* irre¬ 
spective of the question whether the point at issue is one on which 
they are in complete agreement with the Conservatives, their support 
iB not of the kind which a Government requires. Of course it must 
be understood that the Conservative Government will avoid* as far as 
possible, the introduction of all measures that are likely to prove 
distasteful to the Unionist Liberals. But still points will infallibly 
arise on which the Conservatives and the Unionist Liberals are not 
in aceord; and no powerful Unionist Government is possible unless 
on these points the latter in case of necessity are prepared to 
give way to the former. In other words, the Unionist liberals must 
make it their first aim and object to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office, 
and in order to do this they must do their utmost to keep the Con¬ 
servatives in office. 

It may be said that if the Unionist Liberals are always to vote 
with the Conservatives on every question which might give rise to a 
ministerial crisis, they had better join the Conservative administration. 
As this is exactly my own opinion, 1 should find it hard to gainsay the 
force of the above argument. Still it must fairly be allowed that 
there are many considerations with regard to the future which mili¬ 
tate against the immediate formation of a coalition ministry. The 
questibn is one which Lord Hartington and his followers must, and 
will* decide for themselves. All I contend for is that whether they 
actually join the Conservative Government or not, they must give 
this Government, as long as it remains the champion of the Union, 
the same support as they would under other circumstances have 
accorded to a Liberal Government of which they were not actually 
members. If they fail to do this they will stultify themselves and 
undo the work which they have made such sacrifices to accomplish. 
The sole justification of the Liberal secession lies in the fact that 
Lord Hartington and his colleagues honestly believed that the policy 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone was fatal to the Union, and that the 
maintenance of the Union was more important than the maintenance 
of the Liberal party in office. If the Unionist Liberals did not 
believe this, their secession was simply factions: if they did believe 
this, and do believe it still* they are bound to keep the Conservatives 
in office in order to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. Of all the characters mentioned in 
the Gospels, the one who has been held up to the most persistent 
obloquy !* that of the man who put his hand to the plough and then 
turned beck. Nor is this reprobation unreasonable. There is no 
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necessity to pat year hand to the plough at all* If you choose to 
see the land lie fallow sooner than inconvenience yourself, that is 
your concern. Bat if you once recognise the daty of seeing that 
the land is ploughed, and take part in the ploughing, and then grow 
weary of your labour before the soil is turned dp and the furrows 
set straight, you art not unjustly held up to reproach* So it 
is with the Liberal Unionists. If having pnt their hands to the 
plough they turn back before the work is done, their record will be 
one of failure without credit. 

The warning thus given is not, I fear, unneeded. A certain section 
of the Unionist Liberals seem, at present, to have nothing more at 
heart than to show that they are Liberals after all, and that they 
have nothing in common with the Conservatives. Yet, if they are 
right in their contention, I fail to see how they can possibly justify 
their reason of being. If the battle for the Union was over, then 
there would be no objection to their proving, if they thought fit, that 
though they had fought and conquered together with the Conserva¬ 
tives, their alliance ended with the attainment of their common 
victory. But the battle is not over, it is only just begun; and at 
the outset of a campaign it is indiscreet, to say the h ast, to remind 
the allies on whom you must rely for victory that you intend to 
repudiate their alliance the moment they have served your purpose. 
It is obvious that within a very short time the informal coalition 
between the Conservatives and the Unionist Liberals will be exposed 
to a very severe strain. As soon as Parliament reassembles in 
earnest, Lord Salisbury will be compelled to formulate his jtolicv about 
Ireland. Now, for my own part, I utterly disbelieve in the possibility 
of discovering any compromise which will at once satisfy the* Irish 
demand for self-government, and yet preserve intact the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament. Kit her the concessions offered will fail 
to give the Nationalists increased power in Ireland, and in that case* 
they will be rejected; or the concessions will give the Nationalists 
increased power, and in that case they will be era ploy cm! to subvert 
the Union. This being so, no Conservative Government, with all 
the good-will in the world, can do anything to satisfy the agitation 
for Home Rule. Yet, failing such satisfaction, the agitation will be 
revived with renewed activity ; and its revival must of necessity be 
met by coercive measures. It is quite true that to assert the 
supremacy of the law, to uphold the authority of the courts, and to 
protect individual liberty against organised terrorism, can only be 
called coercion by a shameless jiervewion of language* But coercion 
is the term which will be applied by the Gladstonian party to all 
measures for the preservation of law ar x order in Ireland; and these 
measures cannot be carried into effect unless the Liberal Unionists 
are prepared to support the Government by which they are pro¬ 
posed | and thus to expose themselves to the reproach of being 
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advocates of coercion. The difficulty of joint action in Aupporting a 
policy of so-called coercion will be infinitely greater for the liberal 
Unionists if they sit on the Opposition benches, than it would be if 
they were sitting on the benches of the Administration and voting 
openly and boldly as its supporters. 

Upon Irish questions, however, the necessity for joint action is so 
manifest and so imperative, that in the end the Liberal Unionists 
will, I believe, feel themselves compelled, however reluctantly, to go 
into the same lobby with the Conservatives. The real danger to the 
continuance of the informal alliance, whose existence is essential to 
the defence of the Union, will arise upon questions not directly con¬ 
nected with the Irish difficulty. I shall certainly not be credited 
with placing any unduly high estimate on Mr. Gladstone’s ability or 
statesmanship, but I should be the first to do justice to bis astute¬ 
ness as distinguished from ability, and to his statecraft as opposed 
to statesmanship. Now it is matter of notoriety that, since his 
defeat at the jjolls, Mr. Gladstone has exerted all his influence and in¬ 
genuity to hinder the Liberal Unionists from forming an open coalition 
with the Conservatives, and to keep alive the contention that they 
have done nothing to just ify their Iwing read out of the ranks of the 
Liberal party. The mere fact that these tactics find favour with 
Mr. Gladstone and the Home Rulers would lead me to doubt whether 
the absence of any open coalition can be regarded as an advantage to 
the cause of the Union. Apart from this consideration we may take 
it for granted that in the course of the next session the policy of 
the Opposition will be to bring forward non-Irish questions on which 
the Liberal Unionists are likely to be more in accord with their old 
than with their new colleagues. Far less dexterity than that 
possessed by the * Parliamentary Old Hand ’ is required to raise a 
question on which it will be difficult for members sitting on the 
Liberal benches and professing allegiance to the Liberal party, to 
vote with the Conservative Government against the liberal Opposi¬ 
tion. Yet unless they do so vote, the cause of the Union will be 
endangered. 

Whenever such a crisis arises—and it will infallibly be made to 
arise, if it does not arise of itself—the Liberal Unionists will probably 
split into two sections. A certain number will vote with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, irrespective of what the ulterior consequences of their vote 
may he. A certain, ami I believe a larger, number will feel that the 
maintenance of the Union is more important than the assertion of 
their Liberal orthodoxy, and Will Vote with the Government. The 
remainder will probably abstain from voting. Now the Conservatives 
have so close upon a majority of the whole House that the votes of a 
score of Unionist Liberals dWuld save them from actual defeat. But 
it ia clear that these experiments could not often be repeated, and 
that a constant struggle between their allegiance to the Union and 
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their allegiance to the Liberal cmm nixst m&n break up the party 
of which Lord Hartington ii the leader. 

1 am convinced, therefore, that If the Unionist Liberals, as is 
deemed probable at the time when I write, decline to form any open 
coalition with the Conservatives, they will only have succeeded in 
postponing the necessity of making an unwelcome decision. Sooner 
or later—and sooner rather than later—the conviction will be brought 
home to the Unionist Liberals that they must join the Conservatives 
if they desire to preserve the Union. So long as Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party are in favour of Home Rule, the real safeguard for 
the Union lies in the strength of the Conservative Government; and 
this Government cannot be strong until it can rely, not only on the 
casual votep, but on the constant and open support of the Unionist 
Liberals, as distinguished from the Unionist Radicals. 

I was taught as a child that if you have got to jump into the «m» 
you had better jump in at once instead of standing shivering upon 
the steps of the hathing machine. Subsequent experience has con* 
firmed my belief in the truth of this teaching as a rule both for 
private and public life. For my own ]sirt I think the liberal 
Unionists would do more wisely to take the leap at once. This, 
however, is a matter for their own decision. Hut if they have any 
claim to political foresight they should make up their minds to 
the plain hard fact that sooner or later the leap has gut to he 
made. 

I know that many of their members cherish the idea that their 
secession from the liberal jiarty is as transitory as a lovers' quarrel, 
and that whenever Mr. Gladstone, by choice or by necessity, retires 
from public life the liberals will be once more a happy and united 
family, of which lioni Hartington, as long as he has not formally 
abjured bis allegiance to Liberalism, will be the natural leader. 
The idea to my miud is a complete delusion. Nolxxly is leas dis¬ 
posed than I am to underrate the evil that Mr. Gladstone has inflicted 
on the country by his stiddeti conversion to Home Rule. But still 
Mr. Gladstone could never have carried his party with him unless 
they had long before been indoctrinated with ideas and principles *»f 
policy utterly at variance with the old-fashioned Liberalism of which 
lx>rd Hartington and the Whigs are the rejnvsontatives. The diver¬ 
gence between Radicalism and Liberalism has undoubtedly been 
accentuated by Mr. Gladstones ill-advised policy,but this divergence 
is not due to Mr. Gladstone's personality and will survive the removal 
of that personality from the scene of public life. Remove Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, blot out the Home Rub* agitation, and the forces which have 
gradually been bringing about a fusion between the Moderate 
Liberals and the Conservatives will continue in operation and will 
act as years go by with increased energy. 

The subject is far too wide » one to la* discussed here. 1 am 
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only say in passing that I fail to see why the prospect of a fusion 
with the Conservatives should be viewed with apprehension or dis- 
trust by any sensible Liberal. To me, as to all thinking men, it is 
a matter of supreme indifference by what name my party is called, 
so long as my party is identified with the advocacy of principles I 
deem true, and the maintenance of institutions I desire to uphold. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the existing distinction between a common¬ 
place Conservative and a commonplace Liberal is one of name and of 
name only. I defy you to name any important measure of home or 
foreign policy on which there is any substantial difference of opinion 
between the parties represented by Lord Salisbury and by Lord 
Harrington. I defy you to name any grave reform likely to be 
{imposed by the Radicals which the Whigs are not as much opposed 
to in principle as the Conservatives. All important reforms con¬ 
sistent with the preservation of our existing Constitution have practi¬ 
cally been accomplished. All future reform must be of a revolutionary 
character, and involve an attack upon some one of our fundamental 
institutions. Any such attack would he deprecated alike by Whigs 
and Conservatives. The time is fast coming, if it has not come 
already, when the two parties in the State will consist of the defenders 
and the assailants of our Constitution. This is the simple fact; and 
in the long run names have to give way to facts. Mr. Gladstone's 
unsuccessful attempt to effect the repeal of the Union has precipi¬ 
tated the fusion between the two great sections of the Constitutional 
party; but, even without Mr. Gladstone's efforts, this fusion must 
inevitably have been brought about by the course of events. To fusion 
Whigs and Conservatives must come at last. Far from deploring 
this result, to me it seems a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. 


Edward Dicey. 
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ilawankm Cortle, Chatter: 

July II, 1886. 

Mr, Gladstone presents las compliments to the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Century , and requests, with reference to an observation 
by Professor Huxley on Mr. Gladstone's neglect duly to consult the 
works of Professor Dana, whom he had cited, that the Editor will 
have the kindness to print in his next number the accompanying 
letter, which has this morning been sent to him from America. 


4 Rev. Dr. Sutherland, 

*My dear Sir,—I do not know that in my letter of yesterday, 
in which I referred you to the Bibliotheca Sacra, I answered directly 
your quest^m, and hence I arid a word to say that 1 agree in all 
essential point* with Mr. Gladstone, anti Mieve that the first 
chapters of Genesis and Science are iu accord. 

4 Yours very truly, 

•Jamk* D. Dana. 

'Newha'vu, April hi. 1**6 


3% Editor o/Tuk Ninktkkntm Ckwkv cannot wtortol* 
to return Hrmcrptnl MSS. 
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THE MORAL OF THE LATE CRISIS. 

It is a hud thing, aa Lincoln said, to change horses in crossing the 
stream, especially when the stream is a boiling torrent. Threatened 
with disruption, the nation naturally and rightly rallies round its 
existing institutions. It is better that the Union should be saved 
by the most stationary or even reactionary «»f ministries, than lost 
by t he most progressive. To support the Queen’s government against 
foreign conspiracy and the confederates of foreign conspiracy within 
the realm is the plain duty of the hour, which every good citizen, 
Conservative or Li bend, will fulfil, much as the Liberal, at all events, 
may wish that the government were other than it is* To dismember¬ 
ment, the people, both of Switzerland and of the United States, rightly 
preferred civil war, and the British Liberal may well prefer to it any 
temporary sacrifice of what he deems legislative reform. Commerce 
universally prays for a few years of firm and quiet government. No¬ 
thing else can redeem Ireland from ruin. That which is most to be 
feared is that the Conservative government may not be Conservative, 
but may, under the inspiration of unwise ambition and from the desire of 
outshining the other party, attempt some brilliant settlement of the 
Irish question, and by so doing throw the country back into the condi¬ 
tion trim which it has just escaped. Now that separation has been 
rejected, no political question relating exclusively to Ireland, of a 
fundamental character, remains. Nothing remains in the political 
sphere but to reinstate the national in place of the rebel government, 
restore order, and place the persons, properties, and occupations of 
peaceful citizens again under the protection of the law. Questions 
Vol.XX.-No. 115* Z 
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respecting the Viceroyalty, the abolition of which was voted thirty 
years ago by the House of Commons, or the institution of an Irish 
Grand Committee, are not fundamental, and may be considered with¬ 
out heat or hurry* There ail Irish questions, other than political, 
which may be‘ settled 9 if Acts of Parliament can at once alter the 
soil and climate of the island, or the character, habits, and religion of 
its people. The quiet reception of the national decision against 
separation by the Irish people shows the good effects of firmness, 
and the futility of the pretence that tranquillity could be restored in 
Ireland only by a revolution. 

But though a Conservative government is the thing to be desired 
for the present, the late events surely call upon statesmen, with a 
voice of thunder, to look to the future, and to undertake, before it 
is too late, a rational and comprehensive revision of British institu¬ 
tions. A party leader, worsted in the Parliamentary fray, suddenly 
determines to open the way back to victory by taking a plebiscite on 
a question vitally affecting the integrity of the nation. This he is 
able to do of his own mere will and pleasure, though the most 
eminent men of his party have repudiated his policy and left his 
side. A few weeks are given the nation to make up its mind whether 
it will consent to the most fundamental of all possible changes. In 
the electorate there are great masses of ]people, upon whom political 
power has just been thrust by the strategical moves of leaders in the 
party war, untrained in its exercise and ignorant of the question. 
The question itself is not put distinctly to the people, but is 
mixed up with all the other questions of the day, and with all those 
of a local and personal character which enter into the mind of the 
voter at an ordinary election: so that votes are counted for a separate 
Irish Parliament when they are really given for Disestablishment, 
for Small Holdings, for the Abolition of Vaccination, for the popular 
man of the district, for the <r. 0. M., or simply for Blue and Yellow. 
After a confused struggle the nation just escapes irrevocable dis¬ 
memberment, though we cannot tell exactly how, no two persons 
agreeing in their analysis of the results, while the defeated party 
asserts that if the hay had not been out dismemberment might have 
won. This, I say, is a loud call to a revision of institutions. Ia 
democratic America, not the smallest amendment of the Constitution, 
much less an issue affecting the integrity of the nation, can be jmt 
to the vote except in the most distinct and formal manner, after the 
most ample notice, and by a process such that consent must be the 
deliberate act of a decisive majority of the entire nation represented 
by the legislatures of the States. 

What had preceded this throwing of dice for the destiny of the 
country? Scenes which must surely have led anyone but a wire¬ 
puller to reflect on the working of party, and to ask himself whether 
it is the foundation on which government is for ever to rest. The 
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economical gait of the Irish difficulty haadeep soots ; but th© poli¬ 
tical agitation was in itself weak, like all those which had preceded it, 
and which, from O’Ctanell’s Repeal agitation downwards, had come 
successively to farcical ends. Its strength, which became at length 
so formidable, was derived from British faction ; the Parties in their 
reckless struggle for power playing alternately into its hands. 
Government was thus paralysed in its struggle with rebellion, and 
the nation was laid at the feet of a despicable foreign conspiracy, 
while the House of Commons itself ignominiously succumbed to 
obstruction which a town council would at once have put down. Nor 
was the Tory party, though presumably most interested in the main¬ 
tenance of coder, more patriotic or scrupulous than its rival. Few 
things in our political history are worse than the purchase of Mr. 
Parnell's support for a Tory government by the abandonment of the 
Crimes Act and the repudiation of Lord Spencer, to which is imme¬ 
diately traceable the origin of the present perilous situation. Every 
Tory gentleman who had not cast regard for public honour out of his 
heart, listened with disgust to the speeches of his leaders in the 
Maamtrasna debate. On the other side we had signs not less porten¬ 
tous. We had the foremost man of the country, full of years and 
honour, when disappointed of his majority, flinging himself into the 
arms of what he had himself denounced as public plunder and treason, 
and assailing what had been designated by the Queen a few months 
before as a fundamental and inviolable statute of the realm. We 
had him appealing, deliberately and repeatedly, to class passions and 
provincial animosities, inflaming disaffection in Ireland by represen¬ 
tations of the conduct of England to the Irish people which no man 
competently informed could iu his sober senses believe, and holding 
up his country before the whole world to unmerited odium and infamy. 
For the last six months the national government in Ireland has 
effaced itself, and allowed authority to pass into the hands of a law¬ 
less conspiracy, which, without a particle of military force at its com¬ 
mand, has been left master of the country ; till at length the police 
and constabulary, whose firmness long continued to attest to the feeble¬ 
ness and hollowness of the revolution, have begun to be shaken in 
their fidelity, as they were sure to be wheu they found that the 
government which they served had struck its flag to rebellion. Such 
are the works of faction, which dues not shrink even from the thought 
of employing the national army in compelling loyal men to submit 
to the will of rebels and of the foreign enemies of the realm. For 
what greater or more ominous symptoms of political disazganisation 
does the nation ifait ? Does it wish to become the acorn of die whole 
world? 

, * Discriminations between wholesome and unwholesome victories 
are idleind unpractical. Obtain the victory, know how to follow it 
up, leave the wholesomeness or unwholesozneness to critics.’ Such 
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m the recorded principle of the present Tory leader of the House of 
Commons, and he asserts and abundantly proves that it was the 
principle of Lord Beaconsfield before him, Though seldom so frankly 
expressed, or so consistently observed, it is the principle of all who 
subsist by faction; the practiceof it has led, under the Party system, 
to the most brilliant prises; and as soon as it shall have thoroughly 
pervaded public life a domination of scoundrelism must ensue. 

Parries, moreover, are now splitting into sections, not one of 
which is strong enough to sustain a government This tendency is 
seen all over Europe, and its growth will conspire with morality to 
seal the doom of party government. No British party returned from 
the late election with a majority of its own; this, combined with the 
perilous nature of the crisis, which made a strong executive govern¬ 
ment indispensable to the country, seemed likely to lead to a coali¬ 
tion, which by moderate and patriotic men was generally and earnestly 
desired. Supposing the temporary relaxation of the strict Cabinet 
principle had involved a pause in legislative progress, the nation 
could have afforded this far better than it can afford to be left with¬ 
out a strong and respected executive at such a moment as the present. 
But Lord Hartington, it seems, found it im]>ossible to induce his 
followers to ‘ cross the House/ If the House had been arranged as 
an amphitheatre, so as to render this dread formality needless, the 
country might have had a government capable of extricating it from * 
its peril. It would be difficult to place t he party system in a more 
ridiculous light. Party, however, has once more prevailed, and 1ms 
given the country in its hour of peril an administration which its own 
partisans receive ‘with groans/ and the weakness of which is too 
likely to lead to a fresh revolution of the circle of disaster. The 
union of the party chiefs for the purpose of settling the Redis¬ 
tribution of Seats without a faction fight was the happiest thing 
in recent politics; buUit seems to have been merely a rift iu the 
cloud. 

The country has no longer anything worthy of the name of a 
government; that is the momentous find which every crisis of peril 
will place in a more glaring light. Extreme Radicals do not want 
the country to have a government; they only want it to have an 
organ of indefinite revolution in a House of Commons elected by 
universal suffrage. But for the rest of the nation the hour of 
reflection has arrived. All power, both legislative and executive, is 
now vested in an assembly far too large for deliberation or for unity 
of action, distracted by fact ion, and growing daily more unruly and 
tumultuous, the new rules having liad no more effect than new rule* 
usually have when the root of the evil is left untouched* And this 
assembly is elected by a met hod purely demagogic, which imparts its 
character to every function of government. Diplomacy itsttf is now 
demagogism. The vacillations in Egypt, which have cost the nation 
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so dear in blood, in money, and in reputation, seem to have arisen 
not so much from the indecision of the government itself as from its 
endeavours to keep in unison with the shifting moods of the people. 
After all, what else can a demagogic executive do ? It can hope for 
no support against any gust of unpopularity from a Parliament as 
demagogic as itself. 

What democracy can be more untempered or unbridled than this 
which is styled a Monarchy ? The Ministry, which is supposed to be 
appointed by the Crown, now. resigns upon the popular vote, without 
even presenting itself at the bar of the House of Commons. Repre¬ 
sentation itself is being rapidly converted into mere delegation, with 
a mandate from the local caucus which the delegate dares not disobey. 
The only Conservative institution left with any practical force is the 
non-payment of members; and this demagogism has already marked 
with its axe. When it falls the last check will be gone; for if the 
existing restrictions on the suffrage are worth much, we may be sure 
that faction will soon chaffer them away for new votes. To this pass 
the most practical of nations has been brought by its blind reliance 
on forms, It has gone on fancying that the government was the 
Crown, and that, consequently, anything might be safely done with 
the representation of the people, long after the representation of the 
(leople had, in fact, become the governing power. Party leaders 
have alternately ‘ dished* each other with extensions of the franchise, 
and they have never stopped to consider what, would be the effect on 
the constitution as a whole, nor has the constitution as a whole 
apjH?ared ever to be present to their minds. Nothing can be more 
devoid of statesmanship than their speeches, which are made up of 
vague philanthropy and platitudes about j>opuiar rights, while the 
interest of a faction is really at the bottom of the whole; and if fore¬ 
cast is exercised, it is in the interest of the faction alone. Party 
leaders cannot help themselves; they are the creatures and slaves of 
a system, aud the councils of a faction are not those of the nation. 

Mr, Gladstone proclaimed the other day that only by means of 
party could Parliamentary government be carried on. Curiously 
enough he proved himself, by the admission of Irish representatives 
on reamed subjects, to introduce an element plainly incompatible 
with the working of the party system. 

Of the vast constituencies which have been now called into 
existence, the units are for the most part as unconnected with each 
other as grains of sand in a sand heap, and they can be organised for 
electoral purposes by the wire-puller alone. The wire-puller thus 
becomes master of the electorate and of Parliament. His power is 
not yet confirmed, and at the last election, in which strenuous and 
most praiseworthy efforts were made by independent men to rescue 
the country from imminent disaster, it was to a considerable extent 
set aside. But such efforts are made only at a great crisis. The 
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wire-puller steadily pursues his object, and the constituencies at last 
ML into the hands of men who turn the noblest of all catlings into 
the vilest of all trades. 

There is, as everybody complains, and as the present state of the 
government proves, a growing dearth of statesmen. The indepen¬ 
dent statesman is lieing inevitably superseded by the servant of 
the caucus. Moreover, the masses must be excited and amused. 
Stump oratory, therefore, is increasingly in request, and the faculty 
for it will soon be absolutely essential to. political leadership. Can¬ 
ning or Peel would have been horrified if he had been asked to take 
the stump or to speak at any election but his own. Now public 
men are released from the fatigue of a protracted session in the 
House of Commons only to begin their work on the platform. No 
time is allowed them for rest, no time is allowed them for study or 
reflection. What is perhaps worst of all, they are continually drawn 
into committing themselves on questions of state in the exaggerated 
language of platform rhetoric. Even a stentorian voice will soon 
become indispensable to statesmanship. It is so already in a great 
degree in the United States, and unless some sort of speaking trumpet 
can be invented to redress the balance, sound must finally triumph 
in public affairs over brain. Upon making that remark to an 
American friend with reference to the House of Representatives, I 
was told, by way of reassurance, that a shrill voice was heard as well 
as a loud one. Drum or fife, it is sound, not brain. These arc not 
the vague complaints of satirists or homilists; they arc literal facts 
and their tendency is certain. We can sec as plainly as ]>ossiblc 
the statesman departing and the platform orator coining in his place. 

Optimists comfort themselves by dwelling on the practical good 
sense of the British people. Let the practical good sense of the 
British people be as great as it may, it cannot oju rate without know¬ 
ledge of the question, nor is it likely to operate long when the people 
have fallen under the influence of wire-pullers whose business it is, 
in effect, to lead them astray. So long as you can speak to them 
directly the response may be good; but the day will come when you 
will be able to get at them only through the 4 machine.’ 

Another dangerous growth native to a democracy in this con¬ 
dition is the sinister action of special interests or particular move¬ 
ments, such as those of the Liberationism, the Temperance Alliance, 
and the Anti-vaccinationists, which, putting aside the general welfare 
of the community, try to enslave the representation for their exclusive 
ends. Their compactness gives them an influence out of all propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. Protectionism and Prohibttionisro are for¬ 
midable disturbing forces in the politics of the United States. Still 
more noxious is the Irish vote. 

Hie danger would be great enough if the British democracy, like 
the American democracy, had only its own affairs to manage. But 
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ft has to manage an Empire. 1 never met with an American states- 
man who did not admit that to govern an India would be an impos¬ 
sible task for his people, though their average enlightenment is 
greater than that of ours. Whether the acquisition of India or of 
other dependencies, and the assumption of an Imperial position and 
responsibilities generally, were in the first instance moral or conducive 
to the happiness of the British people, is not now the question. 
History cannot be undone, and Great Britain is an Imperial Power. 
Not only has she enormous investments in India and other depend¬ 
encies; for the fabric of her commerce and her manufacturing 
industry these little islands are plainly too narrow a basis. The 
sudden dissolution of the Empire would bring upon her an avalanche 
of ruin; and the ruin would be irreparable. Smash the American 
Republic, and the fragments will put themselves together again by 
polit ical instinct, and under the pressure of the manifest necessity. 
Smash the British Empire, and smashed it will remain. The good 
nature of the people is in this case not less dangerous than their 
ignorance. They are disposed to give anybody, Irish Celt or Hindoo, 
whatever he asks, and they are as little able to see that in granting 
the Hindoo independence they would be handing him over to a 
murderous anarchy, as they are to see that in granting the Irish 
Celt self-government they would be handing him over to political 
brigandage. If the democracy, in its present state, nearly lets 
Ireland go, what boj>e is there of its holding India? Already British 
demagogistn is spreading to India, and Indian Home Rule rears its 
mild head as a candidate in British elections, while the people fondle 
it unconscious of its fang. They might understand it a little better 
if they could hear its hiss in an American magazine. Who can say 
that the democracy will not in some sudden impulse of economy or 
aversion to militarism prematurely reduce the army and navy, and 
lay the Empire open to aggression from every side? 

The British government is now in the weakest condition possible 
for dealing with rebellion or disintegrating forces of any kind. The 
American Republican identifies himself with the government of the 
Republic, and regards rebellion against it as rebellion against him- 
selfs this sentiment showed itself with signal force, and gave the 
administration immense strength, in the struggle against Secession. 
But the British * subject,’ although the power is really in his hands, 
blinded by forms, does not identify himself with the government of 
the Queen: he regards it as something apart from the people, and 
even as naturally adverse to them, so that all who struggle against 
it are presumably oppressed and entitled to his sympathy. About 
the only political sentiment of a large portion of the artisan class 
especially is a vague sympathy with revolution. With the popular 
mind in this state and power in the hands of the people, it will not 
be found easy to hold and rule an Empire. 
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As has been pointed out before, this political crisis is complicated 
end rendered more dangerous, like the political crisis of Ftoooe on 
theeveofthe Revolution, by tbe simultaneous setting in of strong 
eurrents of religious, social and economical change, including what is 
called tbe Revolt of Woman, out of which political parties are evi¬ 
dently preparing to make capital. The British mind seems to be 
breaking loose from its moorings, and that which has hitherto been 
tbe most conservative of nations has suddenly become the most open 
to innovation of every kind. There is even a sort of fatalist feeling 
that any proposal of chunge which hatf made a certain noise and 
obtained a certain number of votes is the decree of destiny, and that 
nothing remains but to submit with a good grace to the inevitable; 
as though anything were inevitable but that which comes when we 
have done all in our power to avert it. Statesmen have almost 
renounced any attempt to control events. This is particularly 
notable with regard to the phantom necessity of conceding a poli¬ 
tical revolution of some kind to Ireland. An economical accident, 
the competition of foreign wheat, comes at this critical moment to 
add to the political and social disturbance by impoverishing and, in 
many cases, driving from their mansions the governing class of the 
rural districts, as well as withdrawing the revenues of the Established 
Church; and the depreciation of home-grown wheat seems not likely 
to diminish, but on the contrary to increase. Nor arc general 
industry and commerce in a state of assured prosperity* There is 
even a possibility that widespread distress in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts may be added to the other elements of political disturbance. 

These points have been pressed before with the pen, but they an.* 
now pressed in a manner unspeakably more effective by the spectacle 
of a great nation cowering before a mere gang of political banditti, 
and brought to the verge of dismemberment and shame through its 
want of political organisation and its lack of an executive govern¬ 
ment. American statesmen, a hundred years ago, organised their 
democracy according to the lights which they then had. They 
gave it an executive independent, during it* official term, of popular 
impulse and of the fluctuation* of opinions or faction in the legislature ; 
the Presidential veto, a Senate elected on a conservative principle, a 
written Constitution defining and limiting all powers, and as the 
guardian of that Constitution, a Supreme Court, besides the Federal 
system itself, the influence of which is highly conservative, as it 
localises the majority of legislative questions and sets bound* 
everywhere to the tide of change. The time has surely come .for 
British statesmen to organise British democracy in the same manner, 
though with the improvements, neither few nor unimportant, which 
American experience suggests. Assuredly the British people are 
not less in need of everything that wisdom can do to make the 
action of popular government here that of reason and not of passion 
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than are the people of the United States. The consecrated forma of 
Monarchy which have long ceased to be realities ought to blind 
practical statesmanship no longer. England has at present no con¬ 
stitution ; die has nothing but a vast electorate exposed to the 
unbounded action of demagogism, and regulated only by social influ¬ 
ences the strength of which is apparently declining. That she has 
stumbled on so far is no proof that she will not fall. 

There is an alternative—to restore the old Constitution, which 
would be done by reviving the political power of the Crown, encourag¬ 
ing the personal intervention of the Sovereign, infusing, if possible, 
new vigour into the House of Lords', and reinstating the royal and 
national Privy Council in the place which has been gradually usurped 
by the party Cabinet. Such is the course to which a reader of Sir 
Henry Maine’s 4 Popular Government* will probably be inclined by 
the general tenor of that most admirable and important work. Sir 
Henry perhaps regards the subject from the special point of view of 
an Indian administrator, ar.d sometimes applies rather too much to 
modem politics the method which has yielded such memorable 
results when applied to the investigation of ancient law. Reason, if 
it does not yet reign .‘Uj reme, is now awake, and we can no longer 
explain the actions ot lxii like those of a superior kind of ants or 
bees. Rut this does not prevent the book from containing riches of 
thought. To all that Sir Henry says against the worship of democracy 
and the insane jubilati r.over its advent all men of sense will heartily 
assent. Nothing can be merest surd or dangerous than this frenzy, 
which, with a good deal besides that is disastrous, lias its chief 
sources in the American and French Revolutions. Rut I should 
hesitate to say with Sir Henry .Maine and Scherer that democracy is 
merely a form of government. It seems to me, living in the midst 
of it, to be a phase of society and of sentiment to which the form of 
government corresponds. The sentiment pervades not only the 
State but the Church, the household, and the wholeintercourse df 
life* The cardinal principle of democracy is equality, not of wealth, 
intellect, or influence, but of status in the community and right to 
consideration— equality in short as the negation of privilege. To 
this, with all its outward symbols, American democracy tenaciously 
clings, and the sentiment is in the republic what loyalty was in 
monarchies. Fraternity is an aspiration which though most imper¬ 
fectly fulfilled cannot be called unreal or abortive. The relation of 
democracy to personal liberty remains undetermined; we have yet 
to see whether democracy will choose to be Authoritative or Liberal. 
Among the chief causes of the advent of Democracy appear to be 
industry and popular education; but together with these must cer¬ 
tainly be reckoned the action of Christianity on society aud politics, 
the omission to notice which appears to me to be a defect in Sir 
Henry Maine’s historical analysis. 4 That is the best form of govern- 
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meat which doth actuate and dispose every part and member of the 
State to the common good * would hardly have been said by a man who 
had not the Christian Church in his mind. Apart from demagogism 
there has certainly been a religious desire m the minds of the posses¬ 
sors of power to share it, as well as other advantages, with their 
brethren, which is traceable to the influence of the Gospel. 

It is significant, and I would call Sir Henry Maine’s attention to 
the fact, that with the advent of democracy there has certainly been 
a great advance in humanity generally, and especially in the domain 
of criminal law. This seems to be connected with the feeling that 
all the members of a community are of equal value in its eyes. The 
criminal law of aristocratic England was lavish of the unvalued life 
of the poor. Even lynching in the United States arises partly from 
the dislike of inflicting capital punishment in a legal way. Nobody 
was put to death or very severely puuished for the Rebellion. Demo¬ 
cratic humanity has even extended its action to theology, and pro¬ 
tested with success against the belief in Eternal Punishment. All the 
legislation in favour of popular education, health and amusement, 
or for the protection of the working class against neglect or mal¬ 
treatment by employers, will surely be admitted by Sir Henry 
Maine to be the characteristic product of the democratic era. 

To talk of popular government as divine, and of its gradual 
approach through the ages as the coming of a political kingdom of 
heaven, is of course absurd and mischievous. But I must venture 
to differ from Sir Henry Maine if 1|0 thinks that the tendency of 
civilisation has not been towards democracy. The republics of 
antiquity, the national polity of Judea, the free cities of the Middle 
Ages, the Swiss Federation, the United Netherlands, the memorable 
though short-lived Commonwealth of Eugland, the popular part of 
the British Constitution, were so many forestalments and presages of 
that which was in the womb of time, though many cent uries and 
repeated efforts were required to bring it forth. They have been 
intimately connected with the general progress of civilisation, mom), 
intellectual, and industrial as well as political. ‘Mr. Grotty' says 
Sir Henry Maine, * did his best to explain away the poor opinion of the 
Athenian democracy entertained by the philosophers who filled the 
schools of Athens; but the fact remains that the founders of political 
philosophy found themselves in presence of democracy in its pristine 
rigonr, and thought it a bad form of government.’ I doubt 
whether it can be said with truth that Aristotle thought democracy 
comparatively a bad form of government, though it may not, formally 
at least, have been his ideal. ' But, at all events, it was denfocratic 
Athena that produced the philosophers, not aristocratic fiuDotia, 
monarchical Macedon, or despotic Persia. The same remark may be 
made with respect to Dante’s condemnation of Florence, A relapse 
from a popular form of government into one less popular, such a* 
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that of the Italian tyrants or the restored Stuarts, has usually been 
a general relapse, and has marked, not an effort to rise to a better 
political state, but the lassitude which ensues upon overstrained 
effort and premature aspiration. Sir Henry Maine has, however, 
himself indicated the principal cause of the extinction of medieval 
liberties, in pointing out that they succumbed to tbe power and 
prestige of the great military monarchies. The centres of a preco¬ 
cious civilisation, in short, were crushed by the overwhelming forces 
of the comparative barbarism by which they were surrounded. That 
the Roman empire, the Italian tyrannies, the Tudor aristocracy, the 
French centralised Monarchy were all hailed with acclamaUcn, is a 
proposition which I venture to think must be taken with some 
abatement as to the quantity of the acclamation and still more as to 
its quality. But in each case it was some special disorder—the 
overgrowth of the Roman Empire, the turbulence of factions in the 
Italian cities, the Wars of the Roses, the local tyranny of the French 
nobles—which made the clmnge at the moment welcome. If, after 
the military anarchy which ensued upon the death of the Protector, 
the Restoration came in with ‘cheering,’ it went out again with 
hissing as soon as the nation had recovered its tone. There has at 
the same time been a decay, now apparently complete and definitive, 
of the belief in hereditary right upon which kingship and aristocracy 
are based. The Italian tyrants, who, Sir Henry Maine says,founded 
modem government, were not heaven-descended kings, like those of 
Homer or those of the Teutonic tribes, but dictators, and their 
power was partly popular in its origin, though it tended to become 
dynastic. At last, hereditism expired in America, not, as Sir Hemy 
Maine seems to think, merely because there wa*s no king to be had 
(for a king might have been imputed from France), but because the 
people were determined not to have a king, and were animated by 
republican aspirations. Democracy now prevails in all highly civilised 
nations, either in its own name or under monarchical forms. Tlie 
Bonapartes thought it necessary to found their dynasty on a plebiscite, 
and the last phase of Toryism styles itself democratic. We are in 
presence of a fact, which, though not divine, is universal, and 
imposes a universal task. 

On the other hand, it seems fallacious to speak of Greek demo¬ 
cracy as ‘democracy in its pristine vigour,’ and to say that monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy ‘were alike plainly discernible’ at the 
dawn of history. The ancient Republics were municipal, slave- 
owning, and military. Their militarism, which was that of the 
ancient world, was hardly less baneful to them than were slavery 
and their exclusively urban character, at once narrow and unbalanced. 
The Italian Republics, though not slave-owning, were municipal and 
military: in subjugating Pisa, Florence sealed her own doom. But. 
the American Republic is national and industrial. Its people, 
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though they fought well at Deed for their Union, have no militaiy 
tendency whatever. We cannot read its destiny in the annals of the 
republican past. 

Before, even with reference to the past, we set down republics as 
specially ephemeral, we mast take into account not only monarchies 
tempered by public opinion, but monarchies untempered, like those 
of the East, the history of which, as Pym said, is ‘full of combustions 
and of the tragical ends of princes.’ The Homan Republic, though 
it fell at last under the weight of military empire, was not epheme¬ 
ral ; and we cannot tell that those of Greece would have perished by 
their own vices had they not been crushed by the arms of Macedon. 
The French centralised Monarchy was founded by Richelieu. It 
lasted through three reigns, and in the fourth fell by its own corrup¬ 
tion. Since the Revolution, if the Republics have been ephemeral 
the Monarchies have been not less so. 

I regard the French Revolution as the greatest calamity in 
history, and hate Jacobinism and the worship of Jacobins as heartily 
as M. Taine, though I cannot forget that the Jacobin Republic was, 
as Sir Henry Maine says, the French king turned upside down, and 
from the Monarchy inherited its arbitrariness, its cruelty, and its 
belief that all property belonged to the State, while from the 
Church it inherited its intolerance. Rut let us bear in mind what 
happened. By the collapse of the Monarchy through its own vices, 
the tremendous task of founding a Constitution was thrown, at a 
moment of general excitement and distress, into inexperienced 
though patriotic hands. Yet a Constitutional Monarchy would 
probably have been founded, and the fatal crash at all events would 
have been avoided, had not the tjueen and her coterie in their mad¬ 
ness brought up the army to crush the Assembly. The army broke: 
but in the meantime the Assembly had been fain to put itself under 
the protection of armed Paris, of which from that hour it became the 
slave. Thus the worst mob in the world got possesrion of the 
administrative centre and the whole machinery of a despotism which 
had extinguished in the provinces all power, moral or material, of 
resistance to its decrees. There naturally ensued a reign of Bed¬ 
lamites and devils. Thus was generated one of the two forces which 
have ever since disturbed the course of jiopular government in 
France; while the other, military Imperialism, was generated by the 
inevitable reaction. Each has apparently at last received its quietus. 
Imperialism at Sedan, Jacobinism in the defeat of the Commune; 
and the Republic has now lasted nearly as long as any Monarchy 
since the Revolution. Its Executive, it is true, is fatally unstable; 
but this in France as in other countries is the result of the filial 
system of Cabinet and party government, which, as the example of 
the United States proves, is no necessary concomitant of democracy. 
Militarism, the deadly foe, as Sir Henry Maine himself sees, of popu¬ 
lar government, has apparently declined under the Republic 
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Popular government in America, where alone I mast repeat it 
haa been fairly tried, though it has many fault*, the worst of which 
arise from Party, shows at present no sign of instability. On the 
contrary, it has come forth from the furnace of the most tremendous 
of civil wars without even the smell of fire upon its garments. The 
predictions current here of a military usurpation were ludicrously 
belied, and the suggestion of an Empire to be founded by the suc¬ 
cessful general was received as a sorry joke. 

I am surprised that Sir Henry Maine should fonnd any inference 
on Mexico and the South American Republics. Republicanism was in 
this case thrust upon a population consisting partly of the dregs of 
Spain, partly of uncivilised Indians, and having in it not a spark of 
political life. The disturbing force here has been mere brigandage, 
with a political ribbon in its bandit’s hat. Yet Chili and the 
Argentine Republic are much better than anything was under 
Spanish dominion, and even Mexico is improving at last. 

In Hpain itself the disturbing force once more is the army, while 
political life has not recovered from the trance into which it was 
thrown by centuries of despotism and the Inquisition. But Spain is, 
to say the least, in a more hoj>eful state now than it was under 
Ferdinand, though it lacks like France an executive government 
independent of legislative parties and cabals. 

What has been said of France and Spain may be said of Europe 
generally. War, or the constant imminence of war, standing armies 
and conscriptions are the enemies of jwpular government. One need 
not be a peacemonger, or blind to the political services rendered by 
soldiers as preservers of order and by military discipline, to say that 
difficulties thus generated are different from difficulties inherent in 
the particular form of government. 

Again, I cannot help demurring to Sir Henry Maine's position 
that the masses of mankind are inherently unprogressive, and that 
consequently where the masses have power progress will probably 
cease. His eyes are fixed on Hindostan, in the languid East, and 
outside the pale of Christianity, the historical connection of which with 
development, polit ical and general, I would again suggest deserves, 
altogether apart from theology* a place in Sir Henry Maine’s field of 
speculation. Yet even in Ilindostan the case seems one not so 
much of inhereut immobility as of progress arrested, like that of 
ancient Egypt, by a dominant priesthood. Buddhism was, in its 
way, progress, to which the victory of Brahminism put an end. Till 
yesterday it might have been said that Japan was inherently unpro- 
gressive. The leading shoot is always slender, though the tree 
grows. Immobility is certainly not in any sphere the characteristic 
of the American democracy, upon which science and every other 
agency of progress operate with full force. Even the power of 
amending the constitution, restricted as it is by legal checks, has 
been exercised perhaps about as often as it was required; at least I 
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Ifcvenot heard American statesin**^^ 

in ibis ri&speet’ on the part ^ the people. WiUtof 
intelligence certainly is not the defect of the Americana* hW* 
lectual eminence, on the contrary, is the one thing which they almost 
worship, though they may not be is&Uihle in their discernment of it. 
If the people and popular government are by nature conservative, a 
large part of our fears may be laid aside, but the danger appears 
to me to be in another quarter. 

The rich and privileged have hitherto had things their own way; 
they will henceforth be obliged to exert themselves in order to have 
things the right way, and perhaps they will be none the worse or the 
less happy for the change. Envy is about the most dangerous of all 
the disturbing forces in a democracy; it has as much to do with 
socialism as cupidity; and it may be allayed by avoiding ostentation 
of wealth* There are various engines of influence and leaderships of 
different kinds. f The ruling multitude,* says Sir Henry Maine, 
* will only form an opinion by following the opinion of somebody—it 
may be of a great party leader; it may l>e of a small local politician ; 
it may be of an organised association ; it may be of an imj>ersonal 
newspaper.* It may be also, and in America often is, that of a great 
writer, like Sir Henry Maine, whose work will, 1 doubt not, have great 
influence in the United States, or a great citizen. The newspaper 
press, in which, rather than in political assemblies, the real debate now 
goes on, is perhaps in an equivocal state; what is behind it is one of 
the most serious questions of the hour. In some countries Hebrew 
exploitation. But Capital, if it pleases, may sec that some newspapers 
at all events shall have honesty and independence behind them, and 
its resources cannot be better employed. In a commercial society, the 
leadership of industry is not less influential than that of politics, and 
it is usually in strong hands, as the general result of labour wars in 
the United States has proved. The texture of industrial society itself 
is strong. A man cannot go without his daily bread or break the 
machine which yields it. There is danger, especially in the cities, 
of an abuse, at the instigation of demagogues, of the taxing jxiwer. 
But socialism has made little progress in America; among the native 
Americans, none; nor has Mr. George's torch yet set anything on 
Are. I assume, of course, that the political institutions are rational; 
unless they are, mere tendencies or influences, however good, cannot 
preserve the body politic from confusion. 

Let ns call the government not ‘ popular,* but elective, which is 
its proper designation, as it marks the real contrast between it and 
the hereditary system; wc shall then get rid of the notion that it 
must be a mere organ of the will of the multitude* We shall become 
emsdbus of the fact that there are different inodes of election, some 
of them highly conservative, and various agencies by which the 
ascendency of pabhc reason in polities may be maintained* 
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ffir Henry Maine hold* that under afi^ystema of government, 
umlirs^^ and democraeyaIifce,it as * mere chance 

whether the mdividnaJs called to the direction©? pubHeeffaira will be 
qualified for the undertaking, but the chance of this competence, so 
fiur feonk being leas nnder aristocracy than under the other two systems, 
is distinctly greater. ‘JSJ he says, * the qualities proper for the 
conduct of government can be secured in a limited class or body of 
men, there is a strong probability that they will be transmitted to the 
corresponding class in the nest generation, although no assertion be 
possible as to individuals/ Is this borne out by the history of pure 
aristocracies, to which, if hereditism is the principle to be vindicated, 
the appeal must be ? Waiving the physical question, Sir Henry 
seems to forget that while the founder of a line must have won his 
place by some sort of merit, or at any rate of force, bis descendants,^ 
under the conditions of modem society at least, are exposed to all the 
influences of idleness, of unearned distinction, and of membership 
of a privileged class. In the Middle Ages kings and nobles were held 
to the performance of their rude duties from generation to gene¬ 
ration by the pressure of circumstances, which have now entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Tim difficulty of inducing hereditary rank and wealth to 
do their duty without pressur# seems to me, I confess, to be fatal to 
the restoration of the hereditary system. Look at the neglect of 
Ireland by the Royal Family. No innovation is so arduous as the 
revival of the past. 

When the question is raised, however, as to the retention of the 
House of Lords, the appeal must be not to probabilities, physical or 
mental, but to the facts of history. Since the Tudors, when this 
aristocracy of birth and wealth without the territorial and military 
duties commenced its career, what practical service has it rendered to 
the nation? At first, it may have been something of a curb on 
despotism, though the House of Lords bowed to the will of the 
Tudors even more slavishly than the House of Commons, and behaved 
no better under the tyranny of Charles II. In the succeeding period 
it was led by its vast interest in the Abbey lands, for a quiet title to 
which it had, under Mary, sold the national religion, and its antago¬ 
nism to ambitious ecclesiastics, once or twice to rank itself on the side 
of civil and religious liberty. But since that time what has the 
House of Lords done ? Of what useful legislation on any important 
subject has it been the souifie? Has its concurrence or refusal to 
concur in measures sent up to it from the Commons been determined 
by its judgment, so as to afford any security for their wisdom, or 
has it been determined by the interest and prejudices of a class? 
■It any rational discrimination visible in its repugnance to change? 
Has it in feet done anything but oppose the Hind and unreasoning 
feristanoe of a privileged order to innovation of every kind, even to 
theraforma obviously required by common sense and humanity in 
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the criminal law? Did it not, after blocking the most necessary 
improvements, pass without hesitation, in the interest of a faction, 
that most equivocal of all measures of change, the Tory Suffrage Bill 
of 1867 ? Have the mass of its members risen perceptibly above the 
ordinary character 'and habits of the rich and unemployed? Have 
they even shown interest in public affaire or attended in decent 
numbers at the debates? For my part, living far away from dukes 
or earls, I have no more feeling against them than 1 have against 
hospodars or mikados, and should be perfectly willing to admit their 
political usefulness if 1 could see it. I have a good deal more 
feeling against demagogues, and I am keenly sensible of the fact that 
while the tomb of a dead ancestor is a bad entrance to public life, 
a worse is the gate of lies. But having read the history of the House 
of Lords, I am unable to imagine how such a body can be likely 
to retain the respect and confidence of a modern nation. Of social 
servility, rank however factitious will always, to the great injury of 
its possessors, be the object; but social senility is not political 
allegiance: social senility is in fact rather apt to indemnify itself 
by political revolt. Now, too, the territorial wealth which is the 
necessary basis of aristocratic influence is evidently being withdrawn. 
Sir Henry Maine hints at reform, of what kind he does not say. It 
will not be easy to put a patch in the old garment of hereditary 
privilege. Life peerages may be introduced, and the insensate resis¬ 
tance of the Lords to their introduction was a signal instance of the 
obstinacy with which privileged orders prefer suicide to reform. But 
the operation of such a remedy would be far too slow for these times. 

Sir Henry Maine evidently thinks that the plan of a Single 
Chamber must be conceived in the interest of revolution, and with a 
view of giving uncontrolled sway to the sheer will of the sovereign 
people. He compares its advocates to the Caliph who destroyed all 
books except the Koran, saying that if they agreed with the Koran 
they were needless, and if they did not agree with it they must be 
heretical. He is not aware that the Single Chamber has been 
advocated not from the revolutionary but from the Conservative 
point of view, on the ground that Second Chambers had failed, and 
had either, like the Upper House in Victoria, produced deadlocks 
and convulsions, or, like the French and Canadian Senates, sunk into 
impotence; that power, after all, would inevitably centre, perhaps 
after a struggle, in the popular House, and that the sense of responsi¬ 
bility in that House was only diminished by the shadow of control. 
He does not answer the vital question of what special materials the 
Upper House is to be composed, or tell us, if it is a Chamber of 
Wealth, how it can escape odium; if of age, how it can escape feeble¬ 
ness; if of eminence, how it can fail to take from the popular House 
those who ought to be its leaders. In deprecating the abolition of 
the House of Lords he has curious allies in the extreme Radicals, 
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who perceivethat it is an otfawntm of Conservative fences. It takes 
Lord Salisbury, and H may any day take Ix>rd Harti 2 i^m away from 
the real council of the nation. The American Senate it not a 
Second Chamber or a counterpart of the House of Lords; it is a 
representation of the separate States as opposed to the United 
Nation, and was a compromise with State independence. The feacy 
for Second Chambers generally, however, has arisen from a miscon¬ 
ception as to the nature of the House of Lords, which u not really 
a Senate* but an estate of the old feudal realm, and an organ of 
territorial wealth, in the interest of which it has always acted. 
Even the American Senate sometimes shows, in its relation to the 
House of Representatives, the liabilities of the Double Chamber 
system: there is at this time a paralysis of legislation, caused 
by the collision between a republican majority in the Senate, and a 
democratic majority in the House. I would submit once.more that 
the truly conservative, and in every way the better plan, may 
be to recognise the fact that power, under a democracy, will centre 
in the popular assembly, and instead of trying to impose a check 
upon it from without, to regulate and temper its action by instituting 
forms of procedure such ns will secure deliberation, by subjecting it 
to a suspensive veto, by requiring rational qualifications for the 
electorate, and, as I should say, by introducing, if possible, in place 
of direct election by the people at large, elections by local councils, 
which would both act as a filter and keep derr.agogism within 
bounds. The American Senate, which really, if party could only be 
eliminated, would be pretty much all that could be desired in a 
governing assembly, is an earnest of the good results of such a 
method of election. A stable executive, independent of the fluctua¬ 
tions of party in the legislative assembly, would crown the edifice of 
a popular yet conservative constitution. 

To me, looking to the general tendencies of the age, to the 
necessity of keeping government in unison with the spirit of society, 
and to the pronounced and universal decadence of the hereditary 
principle, it seems that the more hopeful course is to organise 
democracy, in other words so to regulate the elective system that it 
shall yield a government of public reason. But either on this line, 
or on that of restoring political monarchy with the Privy Council, 
British statesmen will apparently before long find it necessary to 
move, if they mean the country to have a constitution or a govern¬ 
ment. There are, as has been already said, those who do not wish 
it to have either, but desire simply Universal Suffrage and a popular 
assembly with uncontrolled power, and elected by a purely dema¬ 
gogic method, as an oigan of indefinite revolution. It is in this 
direction that the nation, in its present condition, moves. 

. > Ooldwik Smith. 
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COLLAPSE OF 

THE FREE TRADE ARGUMENT 

The oracle has spoken. 4 At the special request of the Committee 
of the Cobden Club ’ Mr. Medley has undertaken to expose my errors 
and fallacies, and expound the true doctrine of what is called Free 
Trade. This is as it should be. Jjhe questions involved in the con¬ 
troversy are of vital importance ioChe nation, and have been raised 
by me with the sole desire to arrive at the truth. I therefore hail with 
satisfaction the work of an able and accomplished writer, thoroughly 
acquainted (as his previous publications show that he is) with all the 
arguments by which our present system can be upheld, well able to 
disclose to view those merits of that system which do not meet the 
eye of the ordinary observer, and give full force to every considera¬ 
tion which tells in its favour. In controversies it often happens 
that the disputants waste much time and energy in asserting, re¬ 
futing, proving, and disproving propositions that are either not really 
in issue between them, or, if they are in issue, have little to do with 
the subject of contention. After reading with much care and interest 
Mr. Medley’s paper, 4 The Lion’s Share of the World’s Trade,’ I am 
well Content to find that this is not the case here, and that what I 
put forward as the two main arguments by which our present system 
ef Free Trade is maintained are accepted by him as such. 

In so stating the case, of course I do not intend to pass over the 
obvious merit, and, as it seems to me, the sole merit, of a system of free 
imports which consists of rendering many things cheaper than they 
would otherwise be—to what extent cheaper is a matter of much con¬ 
troversy. The extent of the benefits conferred on the community by 
this cheapness is also a matter of controversy. In the case of food 
and raw materials these benefits are not to be doubted, though they 
may be and have been exaggerated; bnt passing by, for the moment, 
this merit of cheapness which the system of free imports is calculated 
to secure, I first addressed myself, in the remarks which Mr. Medley 
hasundertaken to answer, to the proposition that every import of 
fbrd&n goods 4 necessitates * a corresponding export of British goods 
to pay forit, a proposition which I asserted lies at the very founda¬ 
tion of the Free Trade contention. I next addressed myself to the 
argument that the system of 4 Free Imports ’ must be a sound one 
because the country has prospered so greatly since the time when 
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our Legislature adopted it, and I added that in refuting these two 
propositions the * main, if not the 8ok,supp6riofa#stem of free 
import* would be withdrawn.’ Mr. Medley 1 am glad to flee, finds 
no fault with this statement. He accepts nay view of the cardinal 
importance of these two arguments, and, in answer to my challenge 
to point out any merits or advantages connected with the system of 
<Ffcee Imports’ beyond those to which I had addressed myself, he 
has nothing to say. 

This is very satisfactory. It clears the ground of mystery ; we 
know what it is we are discuising—we can proceed to the discussion 
with the consciousness that we have the whole merits of‘Free Im¬ 
ports’ before ns—that nothing remains unsaid which can be said in 
support of them, and that in dealing with these two arguments or 
propositions, we are really dealing with the reasoning, except, as I 
said before, the obvious benefits of cheapness by which, if at all, our 
English system, which is at variance with that of the rest of the 
world, must be upheld. 

It will conduce to clearness and brevity if I take these two 
arguments separately, and in the order in which I presented them 
to the reader. 

First, then, has Mr. Medley, in answer to my objections, succeeded 
in establishing his grand proposition, that evexy foreignimport brings 
about—* necessitates,’ I think, is his word—an export of British 
goods ? An export of British goods means a market for the produce of 
British labour, and so say the Free Importers, How dull you are not 
to perceive that by taking off all duties on foreign manufactured 
goods you are stimulating and fostering the import of them, and by 
thus increasing these imports you are making it necessary for the 
foreigner to buy more of your own manufactures in return. For this 
is the only way in which he can practically be paid for the goods he 
sends you. And so you get a double benefit: first, the opportunity of 
buying what you want to consume at a cheaper rate than your own 
people can supply it to you; and next, you secure a purchaser for 
your own manufacturing produce, and thus find employment for 
your own people. How very dull—* ignorant ’ is, I think, Mr. 
Medley’s favourite word—you must be not to see this. Indeed he 
called it, I think, the * Pons Asinorum.’ 

Well, if it is indeed true that the foreigner must of necessity 
take payment for the goods he sends us by taking ours in return, I 
confess X think it would be rather dull not to Bee the merits fid the 
system* Even I, of whom Mr. Medley evidently entertains but ft poor 
opinion, can see that; but is it true ? This is what I ventured to ask in 
the first paper I offered to the readers of thisBeview,aud this is what 
I venture to ask again, after being enlightened by trading the * Lion’s 
Share.’ I venture to question the fact that an import of foreign 
good*necessarily causes an export of British goods to pay for them, 
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exports, aid I gave my reason#, ;;; ; : 

It seemed to me that if Ike proposition was trnis, we should find 
over a number of years, if not in each year, that the amount of 
imports was balanced, or about balanced, by an eqqai amount of 
exports (of course I speak of value, not quantity), whereas the 
returns of the Board of Trade showed exactly the reverse* In some 
years, when the imports went up largely, the exports advanced very 
little; in others, when the import* advanced largely, the exports 
actually decreased; and trice versa, when the imports fell off, the 
exports, instead of sympathising, increased in value. In the returns - 
of fifteen years there were only two years, I think, in which the im¬ 
ports and exports stood in anything like an approach to equality, 

I further pointed out that the causes by which foreigners were 
led to purchase the produce of our labour were entirely independent 
of the extent to which we have bought theirs, that the two things 
could have no connection, and could not possibly stand to one 
another in the relation of cause and effect, and I thought I proved 
this by asserting that nobody buys a thing unless he wants to con¬ 
sume it or sell it again, and that in commercial operations the pur¬ 
chases of the importing merchant are dictated and regulated in 
amount by the wants and demands of the consumer, whose needs 
it is his business to supply, and in no degree by the amount of goods 
which his countrymen may have previously sold to us. 

I further attacked the chain of reasoning by which this pro¬ 
position of every import necessitating an export was supported, by 
denying the assertion that we did not pay the foreigner in money, 
although we did not export bullion to do so; for I asserted that the 
practical course of a transaction of importation was this: That the 
British purchaser gave his acceptance on a bill of exchange in pay¬ 
ment, and that this acceptance, when it fell due, was paid in actual 
cash at the hankers’ or elsewhere where it was made payable, and 
that if the foreigner or his agent did not receive this cash, it was 
only because he had already received the value of it in money when 
he negotiated or sold the bill, and thereby entitled the holder or 
purchaser to receive the money in his place. 

Now, what says Mr. Medley to all this ? Does he point out where 
the error lies in these propositions, or the conclusions which, to the 
ordinary mind, would seem to flow from them ? He can speak freely 
of < ignorance' and want of ‘ knowledge of political economy,’ but 
when he finds these to exist, why does not he take compassion and 
enlighten ns? I have read his handiwork, the * Lion’s Share,’ &c», 
with much interest. I find some things put into my mouth which 
I have never said, and other things which I have slid so disfigured 
that I recognise my offspring with difficulty ; also I find many sug¬ 
gestions of ignorance on my part, sod lofty superiority on the part 
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ofMr.Modlej'.botl declare that I ham bees 4|uaU» viable to find a 
single wont in aanrer to the above observations. fib does not deny 


sition, that every import necessarily brought about an export,and 
does not qualify or find feoit with my statements os that head, such 
for instance as the following 

‘But this belief, that by importing largely we are by some 
mysterious law inevitably seeming to ourselves an outlet for onr 
manufactures by an increase, of onr exports, lies so universally at 
the root of the faith in Free Imports, and as it seems to me con¬ 
stitutes so entirely the basis of all reasoning in &vour of that belief 
that I may be pardoned if I pursue the subject a little further.’ 

But what does he say to it ? He shall speak for himself. What 
he does say is this:— 


Lord Penzance, however, is of a totally different opinion. He thinks that the 
competition of the foreigner in the importation of manuftetures is an injury to home 
production and to the employment of our dense population, because the Free Trade 
argument, which maintains that every import necessitates an export, is unsound in 
theory and false in fact, the truth being, according to him, that these importations 
are paid for in actual money, as may be seen by the inspection of our Board of 
Trade returns, in which the actual results of a system of Free Imports are recorded 
for us. 

The above is the substance of Lord Penzance's argument, which is spread over 
several pages. It is brimful of fallacies. In the first place, he asserts that we pay for 
these importations in actual money, but what does he mean by the term? He cannot 
mean bullion, for in the very next line to that, in which he says that we pay in 
money, he writes ‘ it is plain that we do not pay by sending bullion abroad.’ He thus 
draws a distinct ion bet ween money and bullion, but in international dealings there 
is none. A nation cannot pay another nation in money except by the trans¬ 
mission of bullion; if bullion be not sent, no money is sent. 


In the first place, then, Mr. Medley says, he wants to know what 
I mean by money, when I say we pay for these importations in actual 
money. I am at a loss to know how to make my meaning plainer. 
This is the passage which Mr. Medley says he does not understand:— 

‘ How then do we pay ? I know how the actual importer in any 
case pays. He does pay in money, that is, he gives his acceptance 
at two or three months, or whatever prompt is customary in the trade, 
and when the bill falls due, he pays it. When and how is it then 
that this money payment, before it arrives in the foreigner’s hands, 
is converted into goods as the Free Importers say that it is? What 
becomes of the acceptance ? We know that it is or may be trans¬ 
ferred from hand to hand by endorsement in this country, or sold 
and sent abroad. 

‘It is impossible to conjecture into whose hands it may have 
found its way whilst running, or to whom it may ultimately be paid, 
but whoever may be the holder, unless the purchaser of the goods be¬ 
comes insolvent (iu which case the foreigner’s goods are never paid 
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lity in thfcME meant exactlywhat I said—t hat 
the purchaser gives bis acceptance for the goods, and that when the 
acceptance Mb due it was paid in actual money over the counter at 
a banker’s, as any other bill of exohange is paid, and I am not aware 
that payment is ever made except in gold or bank notes, and that is 
what I call money. Does not Mr. Medley also call that payment in 
actual money F I suppose that he would, but then it appears he has 
a difficulty. I could not mean bullion, he says, because in the 
very next line to that in which I said that we pay in money, I wrote, 
* It is plain that we do not pay by sending bullion abroad/ and, 
says Mr. Medley, * be thus draws a distinction between money and 
bullion.* This would have been, I think, a very silly distinction to 
draw, and why I am to be charged with drawing it I am at a loss to 
know. If I had said we did not send bullion abroad in payment, 
but did send money abroad for that purpose, Mr. Medley’s charge of 
■ drawing a distinction between them would have been intelligible, but 
I said nothing about sending anything abroad in payment; on the 
contrary, what I said was, that the money was paid here at the 
banker's or elsewhere where the bill of exchange was made payable, 
either to the foreign seller of the goods himself, or to some one to 
whom be had transferred the bill. 

And this delusion of a distinction between money and bullion, 
which no man in his senses would draw, is the sole answer which 
Mr. Medley makes to my statement that the individual importer of 
foreign goods pays his vendor in actual money. 6 A nation,’ he says, 
i cannot pay another nation any money except by the transmission of 
bullion.’ I will not stop to question this, though I do not agree with 
it; for I was not discussing what nations did—I was talking of the 
way in which an individual purchase is carried out. It is not nations 
who purchase goods, but individuals; and after showing how an indi¬ 
vidual purchase was carried out by a money payment, I added:— 

‘ Surely this closes the transaction, and if all imports are paid for 
in this way, saving as I have said in the case of bad debts, what room 
is there for the assertion that they are paid for in goods, and goods 
of British manufacture ? ’ 

How then, I ask again, does Mr. Medley deal with this? He 
makes no attempt to explain how, consistently with this money pay¬ 
ment, it can still be asserted with truth that the foreign import is 
paid for with British goods, but first manufactures a delusive distinc¬ 
tion between money and bullion, and then puts it into my mouth. 

T^tte^ly ixunifficient as this suggestion is by way of answer to 
nm, it wiooid have been well for Mr. Medley if be bad rested con¬ 
tent with it he was tempted to go further, and in doing so 
he has met with a catastrophe and fallen into the terrible misfortune 
of entirely admitting and proving his adversary’s contention. 
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jpSii^ Having mid (as qu^ 

above) that if bu^on is iwrt sent, no maneyisaeBtphe goes on thus: 

&ratething «h* maybe mafc It may be money's worth, tat it k not money. 
Dm moment this fr admitted* however, the bottom of the tegument, fe «» Lord 
Feosane^s own woxda, tumbles out. Money’s worth can consist only of two 
things, merchandise or securities; sod if either of them be trans&xroi to the 
foreigner, it constitutes the 1 export 1 which balances the import 

‘ Money’s worth,’ he sayt 4 may be sent in payment of foreign 
goods* bat that is not money,’ and now comes the fatal admission* 
4 Money’s worth can consist of only two sorts of things, merchandise 
or securities, and if either of these is transferred to the foreigner U 
constitutes the export which balances the import •’ 

The export, then, which is 4 necessitated ’ by the import may con- 
siatof securities, and is not necessarily an export of goods, Alas, Mr. 
Medley, where have you got to now ? Is this what you have been 
meaning all along when you preached the doctrinal kith that every 
import necessitates an export to pay for it ? If yon had only made 
that plain when you inculcated in the Cobden Club pamphlets the 
import and export doctrine, who would have cared to dispute it? 
But, no; the export hitherto spoken of as balancing the import, and 
brought about by it, was an export not of securities but of British 
goods. In no other sense had the proposition any value or sense as 
an argument in support of the modem doctrine of Free Imports, and 
in no other sense has the word 4 export ’ been used in any passage of 
any one of the voluminous writings on this subject for the Cobden 
Club, either by Mr. Mongredien or Mr. Medley himself. I do not 
trouble the reader with many instances, it will be enough indeed 
if I refer to the single passage which I quoted in the article to which 
Mr. Medley is replying. 

The trade of a country consists of the aggregate operations of individual traders, 
which am always equal, co-ordinate, and self-balancing, and winch necessitate to 
a mathematical certainty, excepting bad debts, an import to every export, and 
vice vertd. 

And again:— 

Now, if the country imports articles X, Y, Z, it necessarily exports in exchange 
for them (for every increase of imports necessitates an increase of exports) ether 
article* of native production, which we may call A, B, C, and thus further d aawb 
of employment are created. 

4 Other articles of native production;’ Could the writer by these 
weeds have meant securities, and foreign securities? If the import 
’ it {Mid for by the transmission of a security (say an Egyptian bond), 
of what benefit is that to the British producer Mi that an article 
of ‘ native production,’ and does it create ‘ further cbennels of em¬ 
ployment?’ It was vaunted as the magical merit «f 'FreeImports,’ 
that by freely importing we were infrflibly securing an export of ear 
awn produce in return, and were thus doubly gainers; first by having 
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lw*bt*hatTW mated in the ebeifMt atrta.Mdtfem, toa^tkn, 
Dj. *eiraraf» market lor «a eqnU iwat of ear m prodwe. fU» 
wm the faith of thetnie FiwfMaP, m expUaed, itf* Hat coo- 
tenipt for the stupidity of gran who did not embrwe it, by Mr. 
Medley, and with much frlneM and huidity by the other exponent 
of the views of the Cobden Club, Mr. Mongiedies. h Mr. Men* 
gredien't pamphlet, entitled Fm Trade and Englith Comment, be 
•ajas— 

All are agreed as to the great advantage it it to a country to export largely, 
only it has been, and should not be, overlooked that those exports mutt he paid for 
in goods, tinea,as we have seen, specie is not used for that purpose, except some¬ 
times provisionally, and to a factional extent If, therefore, yon import little 
yon eta only export little; if you want to export largely you must import largely. 
Ton cannot curtail your Ute noire imports without curtailing to just the same ex¬ 
tent your pet experts. For every pound's worth of foreign articles which, by pro¬ 
tection or prohibitory duties, you prevent coming into your country, you prevent e 
hundred pounds' worth of your oten articles of production from going abroad* It 
cannot be repeated too often, because it is at the very root of the question, that to 
restrict imports is, by the inexorable law of logical sequence, to restrict exports to 
the same extent, and therefore to that extent to restrict foreign trade. 

The question narrows itself into a few simple issues, on which plain common- 
sense is quite competent to deliver a verdict. We propose to show, first, that for 
evmy export of goods that is not sent to pay a previous debt, there must be an 
import of goads to the same amount, and vice versd for every import of goods that 
is not received in liquidation of a previous debt, there must be an e.iport of goods 
to the same amount. 

Bat what becomes of this comforting belief when Mr. Medley 
informs us that the export which was so inevitably secured for us by 
every import of foreign goods need not be an export* of British goods 
at all, but may be an export of ‘ securities 5 ? 

All honour to Mr. Medley's sagacity iu perceiving this truth, 
though somewhat late in the day, and to his candour in admitting 
it; but it is none the less the fact that when Mr. Medley once 
admitted that the foreigner was paid by securities, instead of 
British goods, he surrendered the entire position which he and Mr. 
Mongredien had previously laboured so hard to establish. Hard 
driven by arguments which he found himself unable to answer, and 
loth to resign his favourite shibboleth that every import necessitates 
an export, he has dung to the words at the expense of their mean¬ 
ing—that is, of the only meaning which supports the doctrine of 
Free Imports or makes it worth the while of any disbeliever in the 
doctrine of modern Free Trade to dispute it. But here, again, I say 
it would have been well for Mr. Medley if he had stopped even there, 
bathehastens on his downward coarse. Lightened end invigorated 
in having thrown off the weight of the arguments he had in vain 
been sKri^lmgte meet—a result which he achieved by this device of 
a new meaning to the word < exports '—he has been ftirlyxim away 
with by his new proposition, over which he haa na more control than 
Mr. John Gilpin had over bis holiday nag, and stop he cannot till hole 
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kadod foUy airi foiriy in the camp of the ‘ Fair Traders; For tibia 
is how he goes on. Having stated tbatif tbe foreign import is paid 
lor by merchandise, there is no injury to osar home production, he 
proceeds to the ease ia which these imports are paid for by securi- 
ties,aadhe takes the case of a foreign security. . 

There wmiina (be n^tbeesee wbem a foreign security »takes off tbemarket, 
bat that foreign teeurity could only have been obtained by ns by means of some 
previous export on oar port, and so we come round, as we must always do, to .tbe 
fact that, sooosr or later, directly or indirectly, an import is either tbe cause or 
tbe effect of «n export. • 

4 Either the cause or the effect’ Here is another new proposition, 
but I pass it by, only begging to be allowed to ask why must a 
foreign security (say an Egyptian bond), with which the import has 
been paid for, have been obtained by a previous export? Is the ex¬ 
port of goods the sole means of acquiring wealth ? Is the harvest of 
this country, for instance, worth nothing to us ? Is the labour of 
our people, except that portion of it which produces an export, worth 
nothing ? Are the dividends or interest payable to us yearly, on the 
accumulated wealth which we have invested at home and abroad, no 
source of wealth to us ? But I pass by this astounding assertion 
also, because 1 wish to fasten upon the great truth to which Mr. 
Medley has unwittingly given the weight of his authority. If paid 
for by an export at all, it is, he says, by a previous export, that is to say, 
the Englishman acquires his Egyptian bond by his skill or labour as 
embodied in goods exported at some previous time; weeks, perhaps 
months, perhaps years before—in short, by his savings, by his pre¬ 
viously acquired wealth. But this is precisely what the Fair Traders 
have complained of. They have complained, as I understand it, that 
instead of purchasing what you consume in the shape of imports by 
the sale of your current labour as embodied in manufactured goods, 
the great difference between the amount of your imports and your 
exports tends to show that you are largely paying for your pur¬ 
chases out of your savings, out of your previously acquired wealth, 
and that to arrange your legislation so as to encourage the purchase 
of imports paid for in this fashion is to encourage the gradual dissi¬ 
pation of wealth previously acquired, instead of stimulating the pro¬ 
duction of fresh wealth by the sale of your own manufactures. 

In the result, then, Mr. Medley must be held to have obtained a 
great victory in establishing on a firm footing his doctrine that every 
import necessitates an export, but it is a victory gained at the ex¬ 
pense of refuting the system which be has been enlisted to support; 
for his proposition is only true by understanding it in a sense which 
tends to condemn the practice of ‘ Free Imports,* and, so understood, 
he may hold it, and proclaim it in peace, for no one will be found to 
oontest it with him. Imports are paid for, he says, either by the 
exprti of merchandise, or by securities. Be it so. In tbe word 
‘‘Security’be includes, I presume, bills of exchange, which I have 
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fltoimto be tfasorfiwy 

tim vhfrtdoes it nil oom«t» ? Why, w»Uua« bBttbi» s tla^ijnjjfflft# 
a*e paid fir momIm*. either bf gut&a, w semu^ev or soiMtiuiig «f 

All this is plain and simpk enough as a matter of reasoning and 
experience, but let me imagine a state of things which will illustrate 
it in a practical light. Suppose the great American millionaire, 
Hr. Vanderbilt, had been able and willing to buy the entire Isle of 
Man, and had built himselfa palace there, and lived a life of opulence 
and luxury, importing everything that iuch a life demanded from 
England, or from abroad. If he had lived there to the age of Methu¬ 
selah, what was there to prevent his spending his vast income in 
the purchase of foreign imports without exporting a single bale of 
goods, paying his way by bills drawn on America, representing the 
earnings of the New York Central Kailroad ? 

Once admit that imports are paid for by securities, and there 
should have been no controversy at all; but so fixed is the belief in 
Mr, Medley’s mind, that those who do not believe in * Free Imports * 
are either ignorant or deficient in intellect, that, after having wholly 
altered his own proposition, and thereby enabled himself to run 
away from a position be could no longer defend, he proceeds to lay 
the blame of the controversy upon the dulness of his opponents. 

It is in the use of the word * export * (he says) that Lord Pen ranee and other 
protectionist writers involve themselves in fallacies. They seem to think that an 
export must consist of some material thing:, and that it must also appear in the 
trade returns. 

6 They seem to think ’! Is not this somewhat l>old and just a 
little cruel? Why, who told them to think so, but Mr. Medley and 
his companion in arms, Mr. Mongredien ? And who is it that 
‘ seem to think ’ that the word ‘ export * means something material ? 
Why—everybody, not only Mr. Medley and Mr. Mongredien and all 
the writers of the Cobden Club, but eveiybody, Free Trader and Pro¬ 
tectionist alike, who has ever used the word * export ’ in this con¬ 
troversy. What is the meaning of this battle which has raged about 
exports and imports until the reader is I fear nearly sick of the 
words, unless exports means exported goods ? In no other sense 
have we any account of them; we know nothing of the securities 
that cross the Channel in parcels and post-bags, and the talk 
about imports exceeding exports is all nonsense except upon 
the understanding that exports means exported goods. Let 
us see what Mr. Medley himself 4 seems to think ’ upon this 
subject. In his pamphlet entitled Englamd under Free Trade* be 
says: MHthis trade our imports amounted to 41l,OQ0,0OQ{. f and our 
exporta to 286,000,000/., leaving an excess of imports over exports 
of 125,000,000/. Now, let me remind you that it is in regard to this 
excess of imports over exports that the Fair Trade tattle most hotly 
mges, the Fair Trader maintaining that this excess of HtfiOOfiOOL 
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n tfcofeeuoft totfofial low fcr 1880, while the ■ Free 

TnrittifetttnSeittueview end matotafe* entfceeOntwty tfastitMay 
more jo*fcly be coBtidered the measure of our Batioual gMU. In 
a Iffcffis pamphletcalled the MeciprooUy Craze which I had the 
honour of writing for the Cobden Club, I made the awertion that 
this question of imports and exports was the pone azmorum or asses’ 
bridge of the Fair Trade controversy. I reiterate that assertion, and 
with yonr permission we will endeavour to pass over this bridge hand 
in hand as it were.’ . 

I venture to express the hope then that we may hear no more 
of imports necessitating exports, but before quitting the subject 
let me shortly point out the result which with Mr. Medley's assis¬ 
tance has been made clear by its discussion. 

The import of foreign goods testifies to wealth, because it re* 
presents expenditure. So far as it consists of raw material bought for 
the purpose of employing upon it the labour of the population, it is 
an expenditure wlucli is returned to us in the sale of the manu¬ 
factures it has enabled us to produce, and thus plays a part in the 
produce of wealth. So far as it consists of articles of mere con¬ 
sumption it is die dissipation of wealth previously acquired. These 
imports may be paid for, and are paid for, in any way in which wealth 
or value is capable of being transferred. They may extinguish a 
previous debt either of the seller or of some one else to whom he has 
transferred his claim. They may be paid by a transfer of the current 
or permanent obligations either of individuals or governments, or by 
the transfer of the labour of man as embodied in manufactures or 
the produce of the mine, the field, or the ocean. They involve and 
testify to the acquisition of wealth in whatever form or from what¬ 
ever source it may be produced, but they do nothing whatever to 
create it. On the contrary, so far as they are consumed without the 
expenditure of fresh labour upon them, they signify its dissipation 
and nothing more. 

So much then for the substance of the controversy. But in Mr. 
Medley's confused and rambling production there is a great deal 
besides that offers a tempting mark for refutation and exposure, full 
of interest to his adversary, but not likely to interest the reader. I can* 
not wholly forbear comment, however. It was Single-speech Hamilton, 
I think, who pointed out that the most brilliant passages of a speech 
or essay were generally the weakest in argument, and I set myself to 
inquire whether this was so or not in Mr. Medley’s c&Be* I am not 
quite sure that I know which is the most brilliant part of the * Lion’s 
Share of the World’s Trade,’ but after some vacillation $ have settled 
upon the following passage ^ 

To suppose that, by taxing foreign imports, foreign competition will be killed, and 
fesotts production and home labour stimulated, wan idea Compared with which that 
Of taking a pHI to waii off the donga* of a threatened earthquake is sanity itself. 

ftrequires a pretty stout effort of the imagination to picture the 
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importation of gay Frenchwooft«§8oi«M an aiitbqUke, and itfll 
greater to look at a tariff in the light of a pill, bat thi* {fifBcaity 
soanonnfced, and la powetBonofvhatit la that Mr. Medley mean* 
to assert, namely, that the imporition of a tax on foreign manufao- 
tares trill not stimulate home manufacture, I think 1 shall heat 
answer him by leoounting the experiences of a country that took the 
jail, and did thereby avoid the earthquake. 

It ia well known that in Canada the protective system has bqpn 
largely tried of late years and with great success. Here is the 
account given of it fay Sir John MacDonald:— 

I am hugely responsible for the national policy of Canada, a policy which 
has heen, and perhaps is now, severely criticised on this side of the sea, a policy of 
revenue secured by tariff. There is nothing to show that this policy has in any 
respect failed in its intention. The balance of sdvantage has been largely in its 
ftvonr; indeed,high ss party feelicg runs in Canada, even the Opposition have ceased 
to attach the protective policy, or, as both parties have agreed to style it, the 
national policy of our Government. Our policy is to protect such staple industries 
as aie capable of a practically unlimited expanaion, and to admit raw material free 
which cannot he produced at borne. When we commenced to tax cotton and 
woollen goods we were assured that the consumer would be ruined and driven out 
of the country by high prices. What has been the result ? Our manufacturers 
of cotton and doth are in a position of increasing prosperity, and to-day the con¬ 
sumer is able to buy his goods more cheaply than when Canada was upon a Free 
Trade baas. Formerly our industries were at the mercy of the manufacturers of 
the United States, who recognised that our mills, once closed, were never likely to 
re-open, and that it was therefore prudent and profitable to sell goods in Canada 
for a short time even at a loss for the sake of controlling Canadian markets later 
at their own prices. This was actually being done. We found that the cotton 
operators of the United States were sending us goods at less than the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and were collecting the amount of that loss by levying an assessment on 
their Manufacturers 1 Association. 

One more sample of the way in which Mr. Medley reasons, and I 
have done. Having given a definition of his own of what consti¬ 
tutes the difference between a tariff for revenue only and one which 
is protective, and haring defined me as the most ‘ simple-minded of 
men/ which I regard as a high compliment after some fifty years * 
contact with Westminster Hall, he goes on thus:— 

If Lord Penzance had home this definition in mind, be would not have 
penned the contradictory and mutually destructive propositions contained in num¬ 
bers 2 and 3. It is impossible to cany out number 2 without setting aside the 
directions under number 3, whilst it is imponrible to act on number 3 without 
violating the principle contained in number S. 

What were these propositions which were so mutually destruc¬ 
tive and contradictory ? They were as follows: Number 2. - That 
no duty should be imposed save for purposes of revenue. Num¬ 
ber 3.—Sftat in selecting the articles upon which duty should be 
imposed, it is advantageous to the oommunity, ceteris paribus, 
that the duty should foil upon any article in which the foreigner 
competes in our markets with the labour and skill of our own 
people. It is impossible, says Mr. Medley, to carry out number 2 
without setting aside the directions under number 3$ whilst it 
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is impossible to set on numbe:r 3 without vioLiting the principle 
contained in number 2. To Mr* Medley Vmind it is impossible 
then that a Finance Minister should determine that it is expedient to 
lay & duty upon some article of general consumption with a view 
of taxing the class which consumes it, and, at the same time, in 
determining what article of general consumption it should be, to 
endeavour to find a fit subject for such taxation among the articles 
the like of which we produce at home. 

The sole object of the Minister in imposing the tax at all may 
be to equalise the incidence of taxation by reaching classes whom he 
cannot reach by any direct impost through the medium of a tax on 
the class of articles they consume. In what way would he act incon¬ 
sistently with this object if be should select for taxation, out of that 
class of articles, the particular article the taxation of which will 
encourage home production ? I am quite" unable to suggest what 
confusion of ideas has led Mr. Medley to imagine this inconsistency, 
and I doubt, therefore, whether any further exposition of the subject 
will elucidate it to him ; but it sometimes happens that an apposite 
* illustration will succeed when reasoning fails, and I will suggest a 
very homely one. Let me imagine that Mr. Medley lived in a village 
in which there were two bakers, one highly enlightened and a Free 
Trader, and the other dull, ignorant, and stupid, and, like Prince 
Bismarck and the American Government, a Protectionist; and let me 
suppose that the Free-trading baker should press not only for Mr. 
Medley's custom, but that the latter should buy twice as many loaves 
as he needed in order to advance the baker's prosperity. Might 
not Mr. Medley, without inconsistency, lay down the following rules 
for the governance of his household ?— 

First—No bread shall be bought for the benefit of any baker, 
but only so much as is needed for the purposes of consumption. 

Secondly.—In selecting the baker from whom it shall be bought, 
the preference shall be given to him whose interests I desire to 
further—to the enlightened man who understands political economy 
as I do; in other words, I will not allow bread to be bought to benefit 
the baker, however enlightened he may be—that would be like 
coddling his trade with a protective duty—but what bread is bought 
(and that shall be only so much as shall be required for consumption) 
shall be bought from him. To that extent I am justified in giving 
him an advantage. If Mr. Medley finds any inconsistency here, I 
have nothing more to say. I would not have troubled the reader 
with this, but I wished to show the way in which Mr. Medley reasons. 
I have spokep of him as an able and accomplished writer, and t should 
be very soity to say less; but, as a reasoner, I confess he seems to me 
to leave something to be desired. 

I now pass to the second branch of the controversy—I mean the 
evidence of the soundness of the Free Trade system which is to be 
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iDBOdin the prosperity «f tWMijfl' 
miat.X luwe to*iy ,.»l^ 

mpeot of thii will be wty shorty fc» ft willbe wmfiaedtothe or 
pamre of a suagle fallacy which ran* throughout that entire portion 
-of Mr. Medley’s essay which deals with this breach of the subject, 
mi indeed has given the article its name, 4 The Lion’s Share of the 
World’s Trade/ Mr. Medley seems to forget what it ip we are dis¬ 
cussing when reference is made to the commerce of other countries. 
I had asserted that, great as our progress has been since Free Trade 
was adopted, other countries which adopt the opposite system of Pro¬ 
tection had progressed as fast or faster, and from this I drew the 
conclusion that our prosperity was not due to the Free Trade system, 
and I quoted a table from Mr. MulhalTs Progress of the World, 
which Mr. Medley has reproduced, and in which the commerce of 
thirteen different comntumties is set down and contrasted at two 
different epochs. The rate of advance in commerce in each com¬ 
munity after an interval of forty-eight years is thus exhibited:— 



1830 

1878 

Increase 

i 

£ 

£ 


1 

In millions 

In millions 


United Kingdom 

88 

<101 

7 fold 

British Colonies. . j 

21 

322 

14| it 

France 

42 

m 

0 „ 

Germany . 

39 ! 

319 

6 „ 

Low Countries . 

30 | 

275 

9 „ 

United States . 

; 

225 

Of „ 

Austria 

12 ! 

100 

13 „ 

Russia 

24 

128 

3* „ 

South America . 

14 

101 

7 „ 

Italy . 

n 

fM 

9 M 

Scandinavia 

8 

(JO 


Spain and Portugal . 

11 

39 


Turkey and the East . 

IS i 

.i 

80 



350 | 

2,767 ; 

8 fold 


This table shows that the rate of advance made by this country 
is only sevenfold, whilst the average advance made by the other 
twelve communities is as much as eightfold. It would be a mistake, 
however, to take this comparison as proving more than it really does. 
Let me point out what such a comparison is really worth. 

We find two systems in operation among the thirteen nations 
which Mr. Mulhall enumerates. Twelve of them act in different 
degrees upon the system of Protection, whilst one only acts upon that 
of Free Imports, and denounces Protection as injurious. It is natural 
that w fhould turn to the practical results—I will not say caused by, 
but which ■have accompanied, the operation of these two opposite 
systei^idRtfing the last thirty or forty yean. 

Wciwt not accept these results as a positive proof in favour of 
either system, {or it is obvious that the eommerce <w prosperity of 
any individualcountry may be, and no doubt is, more largely 
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\ dieted by other rouses than it is by the seek of duties which they 
impose on IfopotfM geode. To so giest on extent is this the ease 
th*& * comparison instituted between the commerce of any two in¬ 
dividual countries alone could be little trusted asanexponent 
of soundnessin any fiscal system. But with a number as large as 
twelve such a comparison is worth something; If a marked advance 
appears in the commerce of twelve different communities, absolutely 
dissimilar in their forms of government, with populations of dissimilar 
aptitudes, with dissimilar climates and natural products, and if the 
rate of this advance during the same period of time exceeds the rate 
at which we ourselves, one of the richest and most energetic of 
nations, have been advancing, this, thongh far from conclusive, says 
something in favour of the system of Protection. But as an answer 
to the conclusion in favour of ‘ Free Imports,* which is sought to be 
drown from the prosperity of this country since it adopted that 
practice, this comparison with other countries is worth a great 
deal more. Indeed, it is almost, if not quite, a complete answer. 
For if, disregarding the operation of all other causes, you attribute 
the prosperity of this country to free imports alone, if, fixing your eye 
upon this one possible cause of prosperity alone, you treat it as a 
proof of the soundness of your system, I am justified in doing the 
same thing with respect to other countries, and in whatever degree 
your argument is cogent or conclusive in favour of free imports, my 
argument, standing on precisely the same basis, is equally cogent or con¬ 
clusive in favour of Protection. It is t hus that I made use of Mr. Mul- 
haU*s table in the article which Mr. Medley has undertaken to answer; 
and how has he answered it ? I am afraid I here must note a confusion 
of thought similar to that upon which I have already commented. 
Institute a comparison with foreign nations by all means, he says,but 
institute it properly. Take the actual figures which show the actual 
value of the commerce of each country and see which country has 
the best of it—which has the ‘ Lion’s Share.’ Bo not compare each 
country with itself at two different epochs. Bo not take the com¬ 
merce of any given country at a given time, and compare it with the 
commerce of the same country after a lapse of forty years, and, ob¬ 
serving the rate at which that commerce has advanced, draw a con¬ 
clusion favourable or otherwise to the system upon which it has 
regulated its fiscal laws, but compare the commerce of one country 
with that of another, and whichever country has the largest oom- 
xxteroe must be proceeding on the best system. In other wends, his 
argument is this: Whatever nation has the greatest wealth, the 
largest territories and population, the greatest energyaad ability, 
and the greatest natural advantages, will in alipvobability command 
the greatest commerce, and if it enjoys the‘lion’s Share* of the 
world’s commerce, it follows as a matter of course that its affiurs are, 
in the matter of taxes and tariff, conducted on the soundest system. 
Tile wealthiest community, then, is necessarily the wisest; and the 
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mM •osoewfal nation, nomittarwiaife k th* e*teat aad dunctcr 
of to territories or the qualities of it* population, event needs act 
upon the wisest system in the matter of tariff, or it couMnot eqjoy 
the 4 Lkm’s Share/ 

To characterise this argument I must borrow a phrase of Mr. 
Medley's, ‘It is brimful of fallacies.’ Its absurdity, however, may 
be demonstrated in a single sentence, and refuted by a single fact. 
If theprepouderance of Great Britain over other nations in commerce 
is a proof of the soundness of the Free Trade system, how is it that 
that preponderance existed before Free Trade was invented, and existed 
even in a greater degree? And yet such is the fact. Thievery 
table of Mr. Mulhall’s shows it. In 1830 our commerce stood at 
88,000,000/., and that of France at 42,000,000/., being less than half 
ours. In 1870 our commerce stood at 601,000,000/., and that of 
France at 368,000,000/., being much more than half of onrs. If you 
take Germany in 1830, her commerce stood at 39,000,000/., again 
less than half that of Great Britain. In 1878, the figures stand 
at 390,000,000/. for Germany, and 601,000,000/. for Great Britain, 
showing German commerce to have advanced to more than 
half that of Great Britain. The commerce of Great Britain, there¬ 
fore, bears a less favourable comparison with that of other 
countries in 1878, after thirty-two years of Free Trade, than it 
did in 1830. It is less comparatively in advance of them. 8o 
far, therefore, as increase of commerce is to be imputed to Free 
Trade or Protection, the verdict must be in favour of Protection. 
Bnt this is not the way in which Mr. Medley reasons. ‘ You are at 
the head of nations,' he says; ‘you have the lion’s share—what 
more do you want as a proof of the blessings of “ free imports ” ? ’ 
It is in vain to point out to him that you had this lion’s share before 
you began your disastrous experiment of * free imports.’ He is 
unable to see the bearing of it, but, what is rather hard, Mr. Mulhall’s 
name is invoked by him in favour of t his confusion of ideas. ‘ Mr. 
Mulhall,’ he says, ‘would be one of the most surprised to learn 
that any such deduction could be drawn from his table.’ Mr. 
Mulhall, then, must be a very inconsistent man, for he drew the 
deduction himself. Mr. Mulhali’s table was drawn up not to exhibit 
the comparative commerce of one nation with another, but the 
relation which the commerce of each nation at one time bore to its 
commerce at another time, bringing out as a result the rate at which 
the commerce of each nation has advanced; and the proof that it was 
so is to be found in the last column of it, which is headed * Increase.’ 
Under the heads of the different countries he compares each country 
with itself at the two periods indicated, and states the increase to be 
sevenfold, or eightfold, or ninefold, as the case may be, bringing out 
at the foot an average advance of eightfold* What does he mean by 
sevenfold or eightfold except that the commerce of the country speci¬ 
fied has increased to eight times the amount at which it stood before ? 
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I win IK>V, in my turn, invoke Hr. Mulhall. This same writer, 
when peaking of manufactures, has a still morediscouragingtale to 
tell. <Fortyyears ago/ he says, ‘Great Britain prodaeed two-thirds 
of the total dry goods in the world; at present her manufactures are 
barely one-third, although her factories turn out twice as much as in 
1840/ {Progress of the World, p. 60.) * 

This condition of things, this sad falling-off of our manufactur¬ 
ing supremacy, is unimportant in Mr. Medley’s mind, I presume, so 
long as we continue to manufacture more than any other individual 
nation and possess the contorting lion’s share. But the question 
Mr..Medley has to consider is this: Will the lion always continue 
to possess his share ? Does not that depend on how he conducts 
himself? The advance of other nations into those regions of manu¬ 
facture in which we used to stand either alone or supreme, should 
make us alive to the possible future. Where we used to find 
customers we now find rivals, and with a magnanimous disdain for 
all rivalry we sell to all comers our coal, the source of mechanical 
power, and our machinery, the means by which that mechanical 
jH>wer may be profitably exerted. Prudence is not alarm, and 
prudence demands a dispassionate inquiry into the course we are 
pursuing, in place of a blind adhesion to a discredited theory. That 
such an inquiry can be long delayed I do not believe. 

At any rate, let us hope that we have heard the last of the 
shibboleth that every import necessitates a corresponding exjx>rt of 
British goods. The advocate of the Cobden Club has abandoned it 
as untenable, substituting for it the undeniable truth that all 
foreign goods are [mi<l for by something of equal value. 

In like manner must be abandoned the belief that our pro¬ 
sperity since 184fi is due to Free Trade; for this belief can only be 
supported upon the assumption that, because we are still at the head 
of nations in commercial prosperity, as we always have been, there¬ 
fore the system of free imports which we have acted upon for the last 
forty years must be sound, although we enjoyed the same pre-emi¬ 
nence at a time w hen we acted upon the opposite system of Protection. 

On these two questions, then, the Free Trade contention as ex¬ 
pounded by the chosen champion of the Cobden Club is a complete 
collapse. Does the Committee of the Cobden Club offer us any¬ 
thing else in support of the Free Trade faith ? Absolutely nothing. 
There is no mysterious merit in the background, or surely their able 
champion, Mr. Medley, would have disclosed it. Let* the artisan, 
then, who suffers from the injury or extinction of his industry— 
let the employer of labour who suffers from a system under which 
large portions of our wealth, as fast as it is acquired, are poured into 
the lap of foreign countries in the shape of wages for the support of 
their populations, while our own people are crating for work, look 
this system in the face. 

You XX.—No. 115. . BB 
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Let them beer in mind tbit neither Europe nor Amerka - 
Monarchies nor repsaWiea—eootaim * community which does hot 
repudiate it* The injuries it inflicts are potent andnotorious 
said are forced under our eyes alike b the statisties of trode and 
the records of the daily press. 

What are the benefits that counterbalance them ? 

The supporters of f Free Imports ’ bate been challenged to point 
them out, and, so far as Mr. Medley’s essay is concerned, have 
miserably failed to do so. 

Is it anything short of infatuation', then, to defer inquiry until 
the mischief is done ? It takes a long time to displace the com¬ 
merce and established manufactures which have been built up by the 
patient energy of past generations, and are still upheld by the wealth 
and industry of such a country as Great Britain; and the inroad 
made upon us under the shelter of our own laws may not as yet 
have reached formidable dimensions. But is that a sensible reason 
far refusing to inquire whether our system is sound or not? The 
road you are travelling may be the wrong one, though your foot is 
not yet in the morass to which it leads. Your mode of life may be 
unhealthy, though your health is not yet seriously impaired. Many 
causes, and notably the civil war in America and the Franco- 
German struggle in Europe, have combined to sustain our commerce 
since Free Trade was adopted by checking the progress of those who 
are nctar our rivals, and reducing the effects of competition. But 
these countervailing incidents are little likely to be repeated. All 
prudence then points one way, but unfortunately two great national 
characteristics point the other. First, that noble tenacity of purpose 
which makes us hold fast to whatever position we have taken up; that 
refuses to acknowledge defeat, and elevates persistence into a virtue; 
and next, the curse of Ethelred the Unready, which ever tempts 11 s 
to defer the moment of defence to the moment of actual disaster. 

I will conclude by the suggestion of a danger and the expression 
of a hope. An article appeared not long ago, by Mr. Moreion 
Frewen, on the ‘ Displacement of Nations.’ I have not left myself 
room to quote it at any length, but what he said in substance was 
this:—The Government of the United States, as is well known, 
have for some time enjoyed a revenue far greater than the demands 
of the country require. What the artificial system of government 
bounties acted upon by France and Germany has done for our sugar 
trade is notorious. Mr. Frewen suggests that a similar policy is not un¬ 
likely to be adopted by the United States, and carried out by means 
of their great surplus revenue, in art attack upon other industries 
in which we now hold a high place. ‘This I believe,* he says, *to 
be the future fiscal policy of the United States. Already we are hear¬ 
ing the first mutteringg of the storm that is to bleak. Mr. Samuel 
J. Tilden, the veteran wirepuller of the Democratic party, wrote re- 
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cently to hi# nominal chiefs that the surplus revenue could be most 
profitably expended da bemusing the construction ol e mercantile 
marine* Ten millions sterling thus invested would transfer all the 
skilled labour of the Clyde and the Tyne to the Hudson and would 
destroy all the fixed capital invested in British shipyards; and when 
this bianch of native industry has succumbed, the next departure will 
be a heavy export duty levied on American raw cotton, and a hand¬ 
some export bonus on all manufactured cotton goods.’ 

If such a thing as this should come about, might it not go hard 
with us if it found this country still worshipping the tyrannical dogma 
that no duty is to be imposed on foreign manufactures, and thereby 
incapacitated from even considering, much less adopting, any fiscal 
changes which might o]>erate in our defence ? 

But after all, this is but a fear. Let us hope that it may turn 
out, as many fears do, to be groundless. 

The hope 1 spoke of is already, I believe, on the road to fulfil- 
raent. We cannot shut our eyes to the fast-growing desire which 
has lately sprung up for the welding of our magnificent colonies into 
a real Empire with these islands. The time is opportune, the 
colonies are favourable, and we have a statesman at the head of 
affairs who lias given effective proofs that he regards the national 
welfare above the miserable interests of party warfare—a statesman 
whose commanding genius is capable of grasping this vast question 
and guiding these national aspirations to a fruitful end. How long, 
then, after these islands and our colonies become knit together for 
offence and defence, for mutual dependence and support, shall we be 
content to draw our supplies of food from Kussia, from Spain, or the 
United States ? Hew long, indeed, shall we be able to refuse to our 
brethren and fellow-subjects whatever advantage over the foreigner 
our fiscal laws can secure to them without laying an undue burden 
on the consumer in this country ? 

And a further question—Is it not to be expected that treatment 
of this kind may be demanded by oar colonies as the reasonable 
basis upon which aloue they will be content to unite their fortunes 
and their future with ours? 

There is strong ground for belief that it would be so. One great 
colonial leader, whose name, if I were at liberty to give it, would 
oommaiid full respect and confidence, on being questioned as to the 
probable success of this desire for federation, thus expressed himself: 

It would Jeem to me that a policy of give sad take is needed for tins purpose, 
and tide will involve the entire question of what is known in England as Jfree 
IVadft, Imsysay at once that if you are de t e rmi ned in England to accep^jjw|il» 
ettijr die postulates of latter-day economists, then you cannot count pm the 
support of the colonies. &■ 

BCE* 
IB 2 
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If we except the adherents of Positivism and some allied schools of 
thought, there is a pretty general l>elief in some conscious existence for 
each one of us after death. But speculation which ventures into the 
future rarely wanders into the dark realms of the past. There has 
been plenty of theorising as to the nature of the life to come, but the. 
possibility of an antenatal existence gets far less attention and far less 
credit. It is natural, perhaps, that interest should centre chiefly in 
the hereafter, since we are more practically concerned with our future 
than owr past. But there is no conclusive reason why the idea of 
previous existence should receive less credit. On the contrary, there 
is at least one weighty reason for accepting it. If we assume that 
that something in us which is to survive our bodily death came into 
existence for the first time with our bodily birth, we are confronted 
by the difficulty of a something which is eternal at one end only—the 
difficulty, in feet, of supposing that something which is to have no 
end in the future, has nevertheless had a beginning in tbe past. This 
difficulty may not be insuperable, but it is serious. If, on the other 
hand, we incline to a belief in the pre-existence of the sou), we 
seem driven back upon some form of metempsychosis, with all its 
attendant difficulties. However, as a preliminary to all discussion, let 
us try to make out more clearly what we act ually mean by our ‘ souls." 

At the first step we shall possibly be startled by the vagueness of 
our ideas on the subject. ‘ Soul ’ is a counter of language which long 
custom allows us to handle freely, but only so long as we refrain from 
prying into its composition. The slightest examination reveals ibis 
vagueness at once. We shall find soul to be variously identified with 
consciousness, spirit, and reason. Principal Tulloch 1 says, ‘ Soul is 
only known to us in a brain, but the special note of soul is that it 
is capable of existing without a brain, or after death.* This may be 
trpe enough, but it does not throw much more light on the soul's 
nature. The ordinary theology, avoiding the question of tbe soul's 
composition, is content to regard it as that something within us, or 
forming part of us, which is destined hereafter to eternal happiness 
or eternal perdition. 

If none of these views are completely satisfactory, they each 
1 ^yodtm Theorta in and Iteligion, p. 528. 
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contritetc Bometbkg, wad we nmj gather them that, whatever 
else our conception of the soul may include, we certainly conceive 
it as eomething conscious, rational, and, above all, personal It is 
not like the spiritual monad of Buddhism, an impersonal individu¬ 
ality; nor is it merely an impersonal consciousness. Nor, again, is it 
merely an emanation from some Divine soul, which, though hound up 
during man’s life with his personality, casts it off at death, and re¬ 
turns to the bosom of the Absolute. But, as most of us conceive it, 
it is something which is not .only inseparable from, but which com¬ 
prises the essence of, our personality ; it is, in fact, the religious in¬ 
terpretation of the philosophical conception of the « ego.’ Accordingly, 
I do not think that I shall do violence to prevailing ideas on the sub¬ 
ject if I define the soul to be ‘ that permanent something by which 
each individual’s, personality is constituted, and which we believe to 
penrist after our present life and its transient attributes have dis¬ 
appeared.’ 

Having thus got our permanent soul or ‘ ego,’ let us try to trace 
its history. Three questions confront us at the outset:— 

1. Does the soul spring into being for the first time with the 
birth of our physical body ? 

2. Has it existed before such birth, either from eternity, or as 
an antenatal creation ? 

3. Assuming its pre-existence, under what conditions has it pre¬ 
existed ? 

It is obvious that in dealing with such problems as these certainty 
is out of the question, and probability is the utmost that we can hope 
to reach. We cannot know, we can only guess; and if we are to 
guess at the character of the unknown, it must be by inference from 
the character of the known. 

Now, whatever the character and whatever the origin of the soul 
may be, it is at any rate a constituent part of the universe. Accord¬ 
ingly there is a primdrfacie presumption that its growth and develop¬ 
ment will follow the same processes of growth and development which 
prevail, so far as we can see, throughout the cosmic system. Therefore, 
until the coutrary is proven, it seems to me that we are entitled, if 
not bound, to regard the soul as a natural product—a natural product 
no more and no less than any other of God’s works. In this case 
it may help us to guess what soul is if we look for guidance to the 
character and origin of the universe. 

Speaking broadly, there are two views on this point:— 

1. The theological view, which insists on the miraculous cha¬ 
racter of the creation, and many, if not most, of God’s dealings with 
the universe.* 

• Principal TttUooh repudiates this as the theological view, Glaring that‘theology 
Jenows nothing of a conflict between order and will If there is a Divine Will at all, 
it Most be a Will acting by general laws, by methods of which order is an invariable 
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1. The scientificview, which, whether accepting, <nr sMVing,or 
Amyi ng the existence of a creating Deity, insists that the universe 
now is an orderly whole, whose ptooewes exhibit inflexible law, and 
wherein no place for miracle be found. 

Each of these views is saddled with a special Marions tendency. 
Theology is prone to explain what it cannot understand by a miracle* 
Science is apt to discredit what it cannot explain as miraculous, and 
therefore impossible* Miracle, in the sense of a violation of gittinral 
law, no doubt must be excluded from any rational account of tbe 
universe. But it need not follow that the unexplainable is in this 
sense miraculous. For, though * natural law ’ is commonly described 
as an observed uniformity of process, it is at least possible that natural 
uniformities may exist which are not known to us, and these, though 
Unknown, would be as actual as any others. Accordingly, in dealing 
with what may seem to be mysteries of nature, we are not entitled 
either to discredit them offhand as violations'of natural law, or to 
account for their presence by the expedient of a miracle. 

If miracle, however, be eliminated from the universe, it follows 
that all development must be an orderly evolution of its subject- 
matter. Direct investigation of such evolution is necessarily con¬ 
fined to this earth of ours; but since the earth is but a part of the 
universe, though the springs of its development be chiefly contained in 
itself, cosmic as well as mundane forces may help in the work. 

What, then, is the subject-matter of the universe ? It is popu¬ 
larly said to consist of matter and force; and though this division 
will not really stand scrutiny, it furnishes a convenient working hypo¬ 
thesis, which it may be usefal to accept for the present under protest. 

Now force and matter show a development which proceeds on 
the strictest economical principles. Nothing is either lost or added, 
nothing is either created or destroyed. In this lies a serious objection 
to the theory of specially created souls, for if in entirely new soul is 
created for each child that is born, every birth witnesses a violation 
of natural law. Something has Appeared on one side of the equation 
which is not accounted for on the other. Even if the presence of 
this something be due to extra-terrestrial energy, the difficulty still 
remains. 

The soul that rise* with os, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

This in a sense is possible enough* I do not say that soul is 
-rarely an earth-product; I only insist that it is a product of tome 

cfcarecfceristic.’ Bat with all the respect doe to so high an authority, I am quite 
unable to adopt thia explanation. Prayer tor recovery from sicknem, loir Change of 
the weather, and similar requests for Divine interposition usually encouraged by 
theolcpri^iaq^ a belief in a breach of causation somewhere, which no ingenuity 
can get i^iits prayer be robbed erf its voluntary oharacter, and the Divine 
Will of he freedom. 
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sort, not a new crenrion, seeing that thawhol® tastiinon^ of nature is 
gainst inch a conclusion. 

Not Bo f maj bo the reply* life preseats jast sqph another appa¬ 
rent anomaly. No doubt, according to the doctrine of Bkgraesis^ sll 
life comes from some antecedent life, and so faxthechamof oauaatioH 
is unbroken. fiut when research pushes back to the lowlyorgeuaisms 
which fringe the brink of animate nature, it finds beyond them a 
great gulf fixed. On the hither side of this gulf appears the new 
presence, life; on the far si<je there is a realm of order, but it is a 
realm of the dead. All efforts to bridge the gap have failed. Up to 
a certain point matter may develop or differentiate under the im¬ 
pulse of molecular energy. But with animate existence, a new factor 
is added which cannot be evolved from the forms of force which we 
know in'the organic world. 

This may be true enough so far as it goes, but accuracy requires 
the addition of a single word which may prove fatal to the whole 
objection—* now.* 

It may be perfectly true now that life springs only from antece¬ 
dent life,* and that the theory of spontaneous generation must yield 
to the triumph of Biogenesis. But in this case we cannot infer the 
past from our experience of the present, because the conditions have 
altered enormously. What is true of the earth of the nineteenth 
century need not by any means be true of the earth of, say, the 
Silurian age. The thermal conditions under which life first appeared 
upon the globe certainly differed widely from those of the present 
day, and this difference alone suffices to restore possibility to the 
evolution of life. 4 

It will be necessary for my present purpose to go somewhat deeper 
into this question of the beginnings of life, for if soul be a natural 
product, soul life, like all other life, must conform to natural law. 

The gap between dead and living nature is no doubt sharply 
defined, but the excessive stress sometimes laid upon this distinction 
gives rise to an impression that the two kingdoms differ toto colo ur 
their character and laws, and proceed upon different lines of develop 
ment. It would probably be more accurate to compare their develop¬ 
ment to a chain, one of the links of which is hidden or lost By 
examining the frontier cliffs of the two countries, geologists are able 
to declare that England and France were once united, notwithstanding 
the sea that now flows between them. And in like manner, if we kok 
honestly across the ancient gulf which severs dead from livingmattcr, 
we may yet find evidence that this gulf represent! not an original 

* This, however, oan hardly be considered as completely proved. 

* Dr, Temple (Tile Rtlattotu betmm i JbsUgim end Science, p. 198) seems inclined 
to admit as possible, what he quotes as a scientific belief, * that such properties are 
inherent in the elements of which protoplasm is made, that in certain special circum¬ 
stances these elements will not only combine, hut that the prodoot of their combina¬ 
tion wiUlive.' 




original continuity. In both orders alike 
there appears an evolution from * tew simplicity to a high, or compa¬ 
ratively high, ecgnplexity. Bit thii byitself is insufficient to prove 
that the two orders form part of one continuous chain; since such 
a similarity might belong to two distinct, though parallel, orders of 
development. We must look rather to the edges of the gap for 
evidence that once the-two orders were connected. To pursue this 
investigation properly would require a knowledge of chemistry and 
physiology to which I cannot pretend, but I may mention a few cases 
which seem to point to some connection. 

The most highly fashioned product of dead matter is the crystal; 
the lowest product of living matter is an apparently formless colloid 
(jellylike) Tump. There seems little enough in common ^between 
these two stages, and throughout the earlier forms of life the mssimi- 
kilty remains. This might well be expected. Short of a certain 
degree of stability, the rigid processes which i&ould the crystal could 
not be utilised by life. But after this point has been reached, it 
seems more than doubtful whether such processes are rejected or ex¬ 
cluded by vitality. Moreover the distinction between crystal and 
colloid is not so rigorous as at first appears. Even now some minerals 
appear both in colloid and crystalloid forms, and flint is a familiar 
instance of a crystal which has passed through a colloid stage. One 
of the chief characteristics of colloid as opposed to crystalloid matter 
is its mobility. But the stability of the crystal is by no means im* 
mutable. In some substances the forms of crystallisation vary under 
difference of conditions, especially conditions of temperature, and 
even the character of a crystal already formed may be so altered/ But 
the analogies of crystal and colloid may t>e brought closer still. * Dr. 
Hughes Bennett (quoted by Dr. Bastian) found cellular forms of 
crystalloid matter in the pellicle formed on the surface of lime water. 
Dr. Bastian himself found similar forms in a solution of ammonic 
sulphate with potassic bichromate/' and globular formations of car¬ 
bonate of lime were found by Mr. Rainey where this substance had 
been introduced into a viscid station. 7 If we turn to the crystals of 
a simple substance like water, the patterns of frost on a window-pane 
often reveal, even to the naked eye, the closest resemblance to feathers, 
leaves, &c. ; and under the microscope similar crystals display 
faithful, if too symmetrical, copies of the flowers and foliage of plants. 1 
Again compare with some of these crystals the star-shaped forms 
which the spores issuing from the Protomyxa aurantiaca sometimes 
assume; 9 the quasi-crystalline grouping of some of the organisms 
which appeared in a solution of iron and ammonic citrate, 10 and the 
more perfect stellar forms of some monads from a Niietta* n 

* Bastian, Jkqiwnimf* qf Ufa vol ii. p. $2. 

• IM vol il pp. SS, SO. » Ibid, vol H. p. S3, 

• Be e plate, Tyndall, tome of H ater, p. 33. • Bogtodnf r of JJfo $ voJ. 1. p. 134. 

* Iti*. vol. t p. 4S3. «» Hid. vol ii pp. 379,403. 
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It la pwftible tbat ayah similarities maybe mere coincidences, but 
surely it ismore reasonable to suppose that life in Its operations may 
utilise, though it modify, the molecular affinities which produce the 
crystal. life did not spring from cryatallimtion, but both alike 
spang in due order from natural antecedents; and if the spontaneous 
evolution of life, unlike crystallisation, no longer occurs, it is only be¬ 
cause the requisite conditions of the former have passed away, while 
those of the latter have survived. 

If we seek to know wjiat the conditions of archebiosis, or life¬ 
beginning, were, we must realise broadly what was the course of the 
earth’s development chemically. In the earth’s infancy chemical 
combination was rendered impossible by the intense heat which kept 
terrestrial matter in a state of dissolution. It has been calculated 
that the earth’s temperature when it first started on its course as an 
independent planet was something like 3,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or about 14,000 times hotter than boiling water. As the mas3 grew 
cooler the affinities of certain molecules became just strong enough 
to overbalance the disruptive influence of heat and its allied forces, 
and the first and simplest chemical combinations then took place. 
It is obvious that such combinations would at first be very unstable, 
and would so continue till a cooler stage rendered them practically 
permanent, and called new combinations into being. At each repeti¬ 
tion of the process a similar instability would attach to the newest 
combinations, while these combinations would gradually become more 
complex. Clearly, therefore, the stage of terrestrial formation from 
the earliest chemical combinations down to the hardening of the 
earth’s crust must have been a period of enormous chemical activity. 
Nor is this all; for under the thermal conditions which heralded the 
appearance of life on the earth, many substances may, indeed must, have 
possessed properties which they no longer display. Experiment, even 
under present limitations, verifies the marvellous effects of heat, cold, 
and pressure. Heat will drive iron into vapour; cold will solidify or 
liquefy oxygen and other gases; and even hydrogen, the lightest of 
known substances, when subjected to a pressure of 650 atmospheres 
(about 9,533 pounds to the square inch), issued as a steel blue sub¬ 
stance, and fell to the ground in solid drops which rang like a metal. 18 

But here we must bear in mind that absolute stability is unknown. 
Hie molecules of the most compact body are incessantly swinging to 
and fro, though the rate of their vibrations may vary. Now heat 
increases the impetuosity of this molecular rhythm till the point is 
reached at which cohesion is overpowered and disruption ensues. 
Any compound therefore under a temperature dose upon the disrup¬ 
tion point is in a very unstable or mobile condition. Now we are 
not in any way bound to conclude that the lowest forms of life dis¬ 
coverable at the present day are necessarily identical with the forms 

» Experiments by Bi. Baooi Pictet, of Geneva, in 1878. 
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w&^lrst appeared. But evea ptetsfrtasm as known to m fommm 
A (Aankl con^totiop of eona^Mahift mdbalily. 

And now, gathering op the threads of the argument, is it not 
possible to conjecture that life may have amen in some such way as 
this ? Colloid, no less than crystalloid, matter depends ultimately t for 
its coherence on the polar groupings of its molecules, (liven, there* 
fore, colloid matter of a certain complexity, and a high mobility 
caused by the thermal conditions of its environment, we may weU 
suppose that under suoh circumstances tip polarities of its molecules 
might fluctuate to a degree which would produce corresponding 
modifications of its character; and this, with the motion sup* 
plied fay molecular vibration, would constitute a moving equilibrium 
almost sufficient to bridge the gap between animate and inanimate 
existence. 

Regarding life as a process of adjustment of inner to outer rela¬ 
tions, matter in such a state would possess the mobility of constitution 
without which life-adjustment would be impossible, and it would also 
possess the motion without which such an adjustment could not be 
carried into effect. But it is clear that these are not quite sufficient. 
Mere capability of chemical modification by its environment will not 
tom dead into living matter. However elastic such a capability 
might be, it could not provide for the complex adjustments involved 
in nutrition and growth. Something more is needed to change this 
passive capability of modification by, into a capability of active 
response to, external stimuli, and thereby to give the process of ad¬ 
justment that purposive and selective character which seems to be of 
the essence of life. It is obvious what this something must be. It 
must be some form, however faint, of sentience. 

Since, therefore, life can find its necessary mobility in matter, 
can it not also acquire its necessary sentience from the same source ? 
I think the answer to this question may be found in the late Professor 
Clifford's doctrine of‘Mindstuff.' A full account of this is given in 
an article by him on ‘The Nature of Things-in-Themselves,’ in 
Mindy voL iii. (1878), p. 57. But his conclusions, so far as they 
relate to the present subject, may be summarised as follows:— 

1. A feeling can exist by itself without forming part of a con¬ 
sciousness. 

2. That element of which even the simplest feeling is a complex 
he calls ‘Mindstuff; ’ and these elemental feelings which correspond 
to motions of matter are connected together in their sequence and 
coexistence by counterparts of the physical laws of matter* 

3. ‘A moving molecule of inorganic matter dees not possess mind 
or consciousness, but it possesses a small piece of mindstuff. When 
molecules are so combined together as to form the film on the under¬ 
side ofa jellyfish, the elements of mindstuff which go along with 
them are so combined as to form the feint beginnings of sentience* 
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Whentlte molecules are so combined asto form the brain and nervous 
system of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements of mindstuff 
are »o combined as to form some kind ofcoitfwiousaesa.,. . When 
mattertakes the convex form of a living human brain, the cor¬ 
responding mindstoff takes the Iona of a human consciousness, having 
intelligence and volition . 1 ls 

Such in brief is the theory of mindstoff, and though I do not 
think it can be accepted unreservedly, it lends great help to the 
present inquiry. Clifford’s premature death prevented any Anther 
elucidation of the subject by him, and some of its points are left in 
unwelcome uncertainty. Prima facie we should suppose that mind- 
stuff was something material, but Clifford seems to evade this con¬ 
clusion, and to treat mindstuff, first, as something distinct from but 
inseparably connected with matter, and, later, as the one absolute 
reality of which matter is only a manifestation. However, I think 
there can be little doubt that, according to his original idea, mind- 
stuff was something in its nature material. A moving molecule of 
inorganic matter possesses, he says, 4 a small piece of mindstuff.’ 
These words can mean nothing unless mindstuff is to be credited 
with quantity and extension. But that which has quantity and 
extension we can only regard as matter; and this view I am prepared 
to adopt. With respect, however, to the association of matter and 
mindstuff, I do not think that we can regard this combination as 
consisting of a double atom of matter and mindstuff. I think rather 
that we must distinguish matter proper and mindstuff as two forms 
of matter, diffused in their original condit ion separately through the 
universe; though this apparent duality of substance will disappear, 
as will be seen later, under a somewhat different analysis. 

But this primitive sentience which comes in as the crowning 
factor of life is something more also: it is the first germ of souk 
There is a tendency in force, pointed out by Dr. Maudaley, to 
develop upwards, and consequently a tendency in organie substance, 
even when life has fled, to resist, as he puts it, 4 the extreme retro¬ 
grade metamorphosis of material and force before being used up 
again in vital compounds .’ 14 

Let us see how this will apply to the growth of soul. For the 
convenience of discussion I retain 4 matter ’ and 4 mindstuff’ as dis¬ 
tinctive terms, but it must be clearly understood that mindstuff is ty 
its nature material. 

It is possible, perhaps, that mindstuff can oohere mechanically 
with simple matter; but I do not think that it eould combine 
physiologically, except with matter of a certain eomjdexity^l^ 

* In a note to this article Professor Clifford remarks that he had fou«4 ttttoss fit 
Jd* theory in other writers, mentioning particularly Sant and Wundt. To these may 
be addfed Spinasa. Schopenhauer, and perhapa Herbert Spencer. 
ad,p.fSl 
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earfiact forms of life present such * ^ombmatfon, and frew web form* 
and growth, as well as phynod jpwtii, originate*. Where living 
matter has only assimilated mindstirif enough to give it mere sentience, 
when physical life ceases* the mindstuff may perhaps be released fre® 
combination in its original simple condition. But as physical life 
mounts higher, soul-life follows in its train. Every advance in 
physical complexity brings with it higher mental needs and higher 
mental possibilities. The simple mindstuff which suffices to supply 
unmodified protoplasm with its feeble sentience is replaced in the 
higher organisms by mindstuff grouped into a mental structure. 
When such a higher physical organism dies, the mental organism 
belonging to it does not forthwith decompose hack into simple 
mind-stuff, but normally retains its organic unity, and in this state 
can be appropriated again by a physical organism, but only by an 
organism at least as highly developed as its last. In the order 
of purely physical development we find that the lower organisms 
commonly draw the materials for their growth and nutrition from 
inorganic nature. 13 Thus the plant depends for its nourishment on 
a proper supply of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, &c., and these in¬ 
organic materials it works up within itself into protoplasm. But 
higher organisms, such as the vertebrates, depend for their nutrition 
on a proper supply of formed protoplasm. The ox, for instance, 
is nourished by the formed protoplasm of the grass which it 
assimilates, as the man, in turn, may be nourished by the formed 
protoplasm of beef. Similarly in the order of mental develop¬ 
ment. As in due course of evolution higher and higher organisms 
appear, these cease to draw solely upon simple mindstuff for their 
mental needs (though probably enough they may use it for some 
lower sentient purposes;, but in virtue of their greater complexity 
require, and are able to appropriate, the formed mindstuff structures 
fashioned by lower organisms, and gradually to group them into 
mental structures of a higher complexity. Thus the whole mental 
fabric of a lower form of life may be merely one of the molecules, as 
it were, which compose the consciousness of a higher form. This 
process continues till some mental structure is reached upon which 
^//-consciousness dawns; with self-consciousness arises for the first 
time the * ego * or soul; and at this point we may safely assert that 
no known organism can group it any further. 

It would be as rash to declare that a mental organism never 

8 ^ extreme of decomposition as it would be to make a 
Ion of a physical organism. But what is true of the 
Ably true of the former, and we are entitled to think 
organism tends to cohere as such, instead of sinking back 
indstuff. 

toes sd/-consciousness spring from mera consdonttMWi? 
* Certain fungi, I believe, can aetimUate organic matter. 
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TI04WI u^iBmev of apprehending sensation famish the 

ids* of * tbit apprehends? In some way or another con- 

sciousness becomes able to turn from the perception of sensations 
as such, to a cognition of the sensations as states of itself And 
bow it this brought about? The question is not an easy one, 
bit 1 believe the explanation is to be found in the etmcture of 
the mental organism. At first sight it mayseem unwarrantable to 
treat our highest human quality as a mere product of structure, but 
a little consideration will show how closely quality and structure are 
connected. We are bound" to regard matter in its simplest form as 
homogeneous; how, then, did it come by its present diversity of 
qualities ? These are clearly the results of various molecular groupings 
—in short, of structure. A striking proof of what diversities of quality 
structure can produce is shown by the i isomerism ’ of chemistry. Sub¬ 
stances composed of the same elements, and in the same proportions, 
are chemically described as isomeric. But the properties of isomeric 
bodies often differ widely, as may be seen in tbe case of starch, gum, 
and a certain form of sugar. These are all isomeric, and their 
differences depend simply on the different arrangement of their com¬ 
ponent molecules. And be it observed, the more complex the struc¬ 
ture, tbe higher as well as the more numerous will its properties be. 

In the case of a mental organism, the very fact that, with all 
endeavour, we cannot get at the back, so to speak, of our self-con¬ 
sciousness strongly suggests that this self-consciousness is not an 
independent entity, but a property of structure. If we still press for 
some mechanical account of how self-consciousness operates, we may 
arrive at some such conclusion as this. Consciousness is a mental 
structure which responds more or less perfectly to nerve-stimuli. If 
this response be translated into terms of matter, we must regard it as 
being in itself a sort of thrill. Indeed psychologists describe the 
ultimate unit of consciousness as a ‘ psychical shock * or ‘ tremor’—a 
view which seems to me to imply necessarily the materiality of the 
consciousness in which the shock or tremor takes place. But these 
units are not themselves objects of consciousness, they are only the 
elements of which conscious states are composed; and thus, paradox¬ 
ical as it sounds, every state of consciousness is built up of unconscious 
or subconscious elements. Accordingly, in the mind-structure of an 
animal incapable of ae^-consciousness, a conscious state is just a 
responsive thrill. Now to every such thrill there must naturally he 
a recoil, and in such a mental structure as we are now considering, 
this recoil would either pass off in some of the commoner forms of 
force, 11 or its units, if affecting the mind-structure at all, would never 
rise above the subconscious level. But in the more sensitive and 
complex mind-structure of the man, the recoil might, partly at any 

* Professor Lombard has succeeded in measuring the heat given off by the cere¬ 
brum during mental operations. 
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rate, pass back iuto the absorbed recoil 

constitute cousd^^ of ee^l 7 j wifct then, it would seem that ft 
state of ample eonscfotm^ te nervous 

stimuli; e state of self-imm&mtoM, a thrill to its owa thi^ But 
i» my venture yet a step farther. Even our present imperfect 
knowledge of the correlation of forces enables ns to perceive the 
Protean facility of transformation with which force is endowed* 
Consequently it is not impossible that the recoil in being absorbed 
may be transmuted from a thrill into some special, but hitherto 
unanalysed, form of force. 

Again—approaching the subject from another side—wherein does 
the unity of the ‘ ego * consist ? Clearly not in identity of individual 
seif. The self of the child, of the man in his prime, and the man in 
his old age are not identical. Mr. Galton states, as the results of 
some introspective experiments, 17 that our self is * by no means one 
and indivisible,’ and that irresolution is due to our disinclination 4 to 
sacrifice the self of the moment for a different one.’ 

We feel, indeed, that there is a continuity of self through all these 
changes, but this is because we can recognise connecting links between 
each of the several 4 seifs; ’ and these links are successive modifications 
of the mental whole—faculties, emotions, appetites, and aversions— 
of which self is composed. Pari passu with these we find structural 
modifications of body and brain. This does not, perhaps, amount to 
demonstration, but it does amount to a strong inference of some 
structural connection between the two sets of modifications; and 
consequently that the unity of self is preserved through all its varia¬ 
tions by the mind-structure of which self is a property. 

But there is a closer parallelism yet. Whatever be the nature 
of the conscious 4 ego,’ its physical organ is the brain. And it is of 
coune notorious as a matter of fact that the capacities of conscious¬ 
ness are, speaking generally, connected with complexity of brain- 
structure. Nobody would believe that the 4 ego ’ of a Spencer could 
be found in combination with the brain of a bushman. Nobody, on 
the other hand, will deny to the bushman an 4 ego’ of some kind, 
however low. 4 Egos,’ then, vary in quality. But, if so, how can 
they be absolute spirit? And since their quality varies with the 
complexity of their braiD-organs, must not their differences of quality 
depend on differences of structure, corresponding to the structural 
differences of their respective brain-organs ? 

Again, it seems to me that only on the structure hypothesis can 
ike facts of heredity be explained* It is obvious that mental, no less 
than physical, peculiarities are transmitted hereditarily. In foot, the 
tr ansm i ss ion of both is habitually relied on, and manipulated fay, 
breeders of animals. Among the lower forms of life the pareatoba- 
racteriitica are almost exactly reproduced in the new growth. Whit 

” Mind, rol. lx. p* 409. 
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kit, thett,that tbepsrent plant transmits to its seed, or patent 
animals to the fertilised ovum ? Certain sfcmcturai tendencies of 
development In die case of tnmsmitted xx^tal quaHties, even in 
mankind, though we sere apt to evade a definite explanation, the 
hereditary character of these qualities is readily admitted. 4 He has 
his fathers taste for music,’ Ac. is a form of expression common 
enough even among those who deny the evolution of the 4 ego.’ 
fiat how are we to account for heredity in mental qualities if 
these do not come from parents and ancestors, but are created 
specially for us? One answer of course is just possible. It may be 
said that these similarities, though confessedly hereditary in the case 
of physical qualities, in the case of mental qualities are due to a 
special creation. In short, that a man may derive the shape of his 
nose in a due coarse of nature from parental sources, but that his 
taste for painting does not come from an artist father, but is conferred 
on him by a miracle. After admitting the possibility of this explana¬ 
tion for those who do not believe in an invariable natural law, it is 
hardly necessary to argue upon its probability. But if mental quali¬ 
ties are transmitted hereditarily, either man’s soul must be partly 
derived from an hereditary source, or we must be prepared to sever the 
soul from the mind. 

Even the apparent failures of heredity do not overthrow the struc¬ 
ture hypothesis. In an interesting article on 4 Idiosyncrasy ,’ 18 Mr. 
Grant Allen points out that though an ancestral quality may not be 
displayed visibly in the descendant, its apparent absence is due to a 
rearrangement of the elements transmitted by the ancestor. The 
quality is present, but it has undergone a change of grouping. In 
like manner, the glistening sugar-crystal put into the teacup at 
breakfast shows no apparent trace of carbon. Add a little sulphuric 
acid,and the ugly black presence is instantly revealed. In the group¬ 
ing called sugar, the carbon was concealed. Disturb that grouping 
by redistributing the molecules, and it comes out of bondage at once. 
Mr. Grant Allen illustrates his argument by comparing the ancestral 
qualities which go towards the endowment of an individual to a num¬ 
ber of red and white beans shaken up together and poured upon a 
table. The collection of beans, of course, does not exactly resemble a 
collection of ancestral qualities. The former is a mechanical mixture; 
the latter, an organic combination. The organic combination tends to 
reproduce its type; but there is, of course, no question of reproduction 
in the ease of the mechanical mixture. In this, however, they are 
strictly alike, that neither bean nor ancestral quality is lost Every 
antecedent will be accounted for in the consequents, even though its 
p wn cn ee be obscured by the iterations of grouping. 

With respect to the evolutional origin here claimed for the human 
seit linay point out that, unless the souths regarded as a product of 
*jyw,voi.via.p.4er. 






deTekpDwntj tlw difficultly plated to ini'Iff die lower atrimah v"-; 
i^ S^<m8. C^der a k^st tew the problem stands, 
^ecMy with respect to the higher vertebrates. We find conscious¬ 
ness, volition, and, within limits, reasoning; we find also emotions, 
passions, and quasi-moral qualities, such as the affection and courage 
of the dog, and that tnistworthiness which appears to arise from a 
sort of sense of responsibility. The highest apes come within & mea¬ 
surable distance of humanity; indeed, as a mere matter of brain- 
capacity, there is less difference between the gorilla and the non- 
Aryan Hindu than between the non-Aryah Hindu and the European, 
the difference of cranial capacity being 11 inches in the one case, and 
68 indies in the other. 19 

Yet we are forbidden to give immortal souls to the beasts that 
perish, and rightly enough. Quite apart from any theological doc¬ 
trines, we cannot bring ourselves to believe in glorified animals, as such, 
finding a place in any final hereafter. But the doctrine of specially 
created human souls bars the only other path of progress possible to 
animals. Therefore we are driven by this doctrine to maintain that 
animal consciousness, however complex, however laboriously built up, is 
annihilated at death, and, though it may be resolved back into simpler 
forms of force, it is lost as consciousness to the universe for ever. It 
might seem possible to escape this conclusion by supposing that the 
consciousness of a dead animal served again in the living body of a 
similar animal, e.g., that a canine consciousness would pass on from 
dog to dog. But, omitting a host of minor objections, this view 
firstly requires an original fixity of species which we know did not 
exist; and, secondly, it does not provide for any species becoming 
extinct. What has become, for instance, of the consciousnesses of 
the extinct ichthyosauri, pterodactyls, &c, of the early world, or the 
great auks of our own day ? If they have been utilised, my theory 
is affirmed. If they have been annihilated, my objection remains. 
Obviously no such difficulty attends any system of soul evolution . 

The mind-structure of tbe animal passes upwards in an orderly course, 
and towards the same goal as the souls of men. 

In connection with this question of animal souls, some forms of 
idiocy deserve remark. A relapse towards animalism generally is 
not all uncommon amongst idiots; but some cases of theroid idiocy 
show a relapse to specific animals . Dr. Msudsley gives some 
instances in his lectures on Body and Mind , pp. 47-53. Ape- 
faced and ape-natnred idiots are moderately frequent, but relapses in 
this direction are less remarkable, because they might be a recurrence 
along the direct line of ancestry. But with idiots who resemble 
sheep and geese this explanation fails. An ovine idiot girl, referred 


Huxley, Man's place in Mure, pp, 77, 78. Tbe actual figure* we: Highest 
European, 111 cubic inches; lowest Hindu, 46 cubic inches; highest gorili* 84 f 
cubic inches. 
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to meat, biit took vegetables and water 

gteedlly. She expose A joy or grief by the words ‘be} 4 ma/*bah ; * 
die would try to butt with her head, and displayed other ovine pro* 
penalties, while her back and loins were covered with hair two inches 
long* Still more curious is the case of the anserine idiot girl which 
he mentions. This poor creature bad a small head scantily covered 
with hair, large and prominent eyes, a lower jaw projecting more 
than an inch beyond the upper jaw, the whole of the lower part of 
the face presenting the appearance of a bill. Her neck was very 
long, and so flexible that it could be bent backwards till it touched 
her back between the shoulder-blades. She uttered no articulate 
sounds, but displayed pleasure by cackling like a goose, and die- 
pleasure by screeching or hissing, and flapping her arms against her 
sides. Such facts as these can scarcely be accounted for by atavism; 
for though man, sheep, and goose have a common ancestral origin, 
the branches which they represent must have diverged from the 
common line long before the appearance of any such specialised 
creature as a sheep or goose. In short, the relationship between 
man and the other two being collateral only, the above facts cannot 
be explained as a back strain to a direct ancestor. On the other 
hand, they do seem to point to the undue prominence in a' human 
organism of a speci6c animal element, and this is exactly what we 
might expect to occur occasionally if my theory of soul evolution 
should be correct. According to this view the materials of the 
human soul are drawn largely from lower mind-structures, which 
under ordinary circumstances are individually combined into a due 
subordination to the organic unity of the whole. But where from 
any reason such organic combination should be imperfectly carried 
out, it seems highly probable that some one of the animal mind* 
structures appropriated by the organism might be left in a position of 
undue predominance, and this would exactly meet the case of the 
theroid idiot. Finally, the fact that the animal mind of the theroid 
idiot is accompanied by appropriate animal peculiarities of body 
points to a much closer natural connection between mind and body 
than any that the special creation theory admits of. 

After this general sketch of soul-growth, it will be necessary to re¬ 
trace our steps and examine the stages of the process more minutely. 
When the lowest forms of life die they may possibly give up their 
mindstuff unaltered. But upon the death of higher organisms part, 
at any rate, of the mindstuff which leaves them has been worked up 
into more or less complex groups, which may be called mind-molecules. 
As we get higher in the scale of existence, the constant regroupings 
of these mind-molecules into higher and larger aggregates result in 
the formation of mind-structures of very considerable complexity. 
And with regard to theee some interesting questions arise. The self- 
conscious structure of the human soul cannot conceivably, as I have 
You XX.-NO. 115. CC 
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atidy be subsumed into a higher unity by any organism at present 
known to us. Excluding humanity, however, for the moment, I 
suppose that the totality of animal life on the earth does not diminish! 
if indeed it does not increase. Also bearing in mind the continual 
prooess of absorption going on, it seems probable that the higher 
mind-structures are not often for long together out of active employ¬ 
ment But it is dear that certain intervals most occur after the 
death of each physical organism when they are left without an organic 
tenement; and it is possible that in some cases such intervals may 
be comparatively long. And here the question arises, how are these 
disembodied mental structures occupied during such intervals, and 
what are the conditions of their existence ? 

In the first place it seems to me that the process of their develop¬ 
ment as well as the sphere of their utilisation need not be confined 
within terrestrial limits. It is impossible to suppose that this earth 
of ours is the only seat of life and mind in the universe; and if there 
be more worlds than one, there is no conclusive reason why mind- 
stuff and mind-structures should not pass freely between them, though 
we cannot detect the laws which these migrations follow. But a 
still more interesting consideration lies before us. Since the human 
soul is the product of a long line of development, the process, like 
every natural process, must he extremely gradual Consequently the 
mind-structures immediately below the human soul in point of 
development must have reached a complexity which only just falls 
short of self-consciousness. What follows is obvious. Besides the 
incarnate mind-structures of visible life, we must reckon on the 
existence of a fluctuating body of similar structures diffused through 
the universe. Whether the form which immediately precedes the 
human soul be developed upon this world or elsewhere matters little. 
It may he that the mind-structures of the higher animals, or some of 
them, when grouped into a higher complexity suffice for the forma¬ 
tion of a human soul. Or it may he that the 4 missing link ’ would 
be found in some other sphere of existence. We are only concerned 
to recognise that it is to be found somewhere. 

Personality is so inexpugnable a factor of our own consciousness 
that we can with difficulty conceive the idea of a consciousness which 
lacks it We may test this in a simple case by trying to frame a 
clear conception of the character and contents of the consciousness 
of some lower animal to whom we do not ascribe an 4 ego.’ But the 
difficulty becomes very much greater when we try in imagination to 
separate such a consciousness from the bodily organism through 
which its impressions are received. We must conclude, however, 
that in the absence of a nervous system, sensations of external things 
in the ordinary sense would be impossible. In this case the only 
impassions possible to an unembodied mind-etructure would be those 
derived from other mind-structures; and upon the quality or method 
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of impassions we cannot, of course, pronounce with certainty. 
But, ft MMittfag that communication between mind-structures is possible, 
there is no reason why communication should not take place between 
embodied and unembodied mind-structures; and some such suppo¬ 
sition seems to me a possible explanation of a very puzzling class of 
so-called spiritual phenomena. I must observe that in speaking of 
spiritual phenomena I exclude all the supernatural associations of the 
term, and refer only to certain phenomena of consciousness and 
volition, which are not the less orderly because they are imperfectly 
understood. 

In spite of the ridicule which has been thrown upon the Society 
for Psychical Research, I think that, after criticism has done its 
worst, and cleared away the more doubtful parts of the mass of in¬ 
formation collected, there still remains a considerable residue of un¬ 
explained matter, the facts of which seem to be conclusively estab¬ 
lished. Some forms of telepathy are good instances of what I mean, 
and on the current theories of the character of mind these present 
a perfectly hopeless problem. If mind be non-material, then every 
act of perception—say my perception of the inkstand before me—is 
a non-material interpretation of certain material changes in my 
brain. And how such a non-material interpretation can be trans¬ 
ferred across the Atlantic (or, for the matter of that, across the 
room), and presented as an object to the consciousness of some one 
else, is extremely difficult to understand. But half the difficulty 
disappears if we regard mind as a material structure situated in an 
environment of mindstuff and mind-structures. This combination 
of organic structures and the raw material of which they are com¬ 
posed may be regarded as analogous to the combination of nerves 
and neuroglia, and may possibly resemble it in some of its proper¬ 
ties. Through a mindstuff jpedium of such a kind as I have 
suggested mental states might well be transmitted from one con¬ 
sciousness to another. Are we, then, to suppose that space is per¬ 
petually traversed by conscious ideas hurrying to and fro ? By no 
means. The changes or impressions produced on the transmitting 
medium by the transmitted idea certainly need not. be faithful re¬ 
productions of that idea as present to the consciousness at either 
end of the chain of transmission. Telephony supplies us with an 
excellent analogy. The spoken words produce waves in the air, 
which produce vibrations in the plate, which by a magnetic con¬ 
trivance sets up a corresponding electric action in the wire, which 
in its turn produces vibrations in the hearing plate at the other end 
of the telephone, which again produce air-waves, which finally render 
up to the hearer the words originally spoken. Here there are words 
at each end of the chain, hut assuredly none in the middle; and a 
like explanation may apply to the transmission of ideas; How this 
mental chain becomes established is less easy to determine, hut the 
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simpler realms of science offersom© helpful suggestions. Chemical 
aiffimij is fully as mysterious as any of the seeming mental affinities, 
which are either dismissed with ridicule, or regarded with super¬ 
stitious awe. Chemical affinity ip, in effect, a state of rapport which 
binds distinct molecules into a unity, but the nature of the com¬ 
bining power is quite beyond our ken. Yet tbe belief in chemical 
affinity is not usual!y regarded as impious or absurd, and there is no 
valid reason why a belief in mental affinity—a belief to which some 
of the phenomena of hypnotism seem (o point directly—should be 
treated worse. 


We now have to consider what is the composition of the human 
soul. The difficulty of this is very great, because, so far as can be 
judged, we are in the first stage of ‘ egohood.’ We have no past 
experience nor the possibility of past experience to go back upon. 
We have seen that the * ego ’ is a mental whole of some sort, but the 
question is, wherein precisely does its unity consist ? On the one 
hand, the whole of our mental equipment seems to form part of our 
present personality. On the other hand, it seems incompatible with 
any considerable progress in future stages of our existence that tbe 
greater part of this equipment should he an essential part of the 
€ ego.’ This question belongs in a special degree to theology, but 
theology does not help us much to a solution of tbe difficulty. By 
theologians as by most people the soul is identified somehow with 
our personality. How much then of the individual personality is 
supposed to go to heaven or to hell ? Does the whole of the mental 
equipment, good and bad, noble qualities and unholy passions, follow 
tbe soul to its hereafter ? Surely not. But if not, and something 
has to be stripped off, how and where are we to draw the line ? If, 
on the other hand, the soul is something distinct from all our mental 
equipment except the sense of self* are we not confronted by the 
incomprehensible notion of a personality without any attributes ? 

Perhaps, however, the difficulties of the question really spring 
from a misconception of the true nature of these attributes. The 
components of our mental equipment—appetites, aversions, feelings, 
tastes, and qualities generally—are not absolute but relative exist¬ 
ences. Without going too deeply into tbe psychology of the matter, 
I think they maybe correctly described as mental states, or capacities 
for mental states. Hunger and thirst, for instance, are states of con¬ 
sciousness which arise in response to the stimuli of physical necessities. 
Unless consciousness were capable of responding to such stimuli, 
hunger and thirst would be unknown, and our bodies might perish 
from inanition. A similar, though, if course, not identical, account 
must be given of love, anger, selfishness, benevolence, sight, smell, 
taste, and so forth. All alike either conduce to some present utility 
to ourselves, or are survivals from some obsolete utility in the past. 
But all alike are mental states produced in consciousness by the 
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stimuli of our environment, and as such are not absolute,bat relative; 
they are not inherent and necessary elements of the soul, but are the 
joint products of consciousness and environment, and will disappear 
Or become modified by the alteration of either of these. 

If this be so, then our present qualities will not cling to us un¬ 
altered in any future existence, unless the conditions of such an exist¬ 
ence be identical with those which surround us here; and this we 
ought not to expect. Therefore, the only part of our personality that 
can survive into the future is the self-conscious mind-structure, de¬ 
nuded of its present positive qualities, but retaining its capacities for 
response and its structural predispositions to certain kinds of response; 
and this only is the true soul. From the remote past the develop¬ 
ment of the mind-structure on its upward path has been a process of 
modification by its environment, and if soul-evolution continues at 
all, similar fashioning influences must take up the task. In a new 
and higher environment, some of the responsive capacities and pre¬ 
dispositions which the human mind-structure now possesses will dis¬ 
appear from disuse, while new ones will be evolved by necessity. And 
thus the soul will pass onward and upward through purer and nobler 
stages of existence, till personal perfection be attained, or perhaps 
personality itself be merged in something which is higher. 

These speculations have now carried us from before the cradle to 
lieyond the grave, and I must return within the bounds of my present 
inquiry to some objections not yet fully dealt with. 

I have implicitly touched on some of the chief difficulties which 
encounter the supposition of a non-material soul in remarking on the 
facts of heredity, and the concomitant variations of mental power 
v/ith cerebral growth and complexity. I will here add another. If 
mind is non-material, it must be independent of space. It cannot 
matter to an immaterial something whether its locality (if, indeed, 
local position cm be predicated of such an entity) be large or small. 
Yet, speaking generally, we And not only that the mind shows varia¬ 
tions in power with the size and complexity of the brain, but also 
that any given mind becomes incapable of operating at all, or operat¬ 
ing properly, under sufficient pressure upon the cortex. How, then, 
can the mind he something independent of spatial conditions; in 
short, bow can it be immaterial ? 

It may be said—indeed it is said, expressly or implicitly, by what 
I may call orthodox evolutionism—that the soul may be regarded as 
a structural product of evolution, educed in the orderly course of 
natural law, without being regarded as a material product. Mind, it 
is said, is in matter, but not of matter. So far as man is concerned, 
it is indeed limited by material conditions ; its operations correspond 
strictly with' material modifications in its physical organ, the brain, 
and depend on laws which are the counterparts or correlates of the 
laws of matter. But, nevertheless, it is in itself something distinct 
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from matter; its unity is a mental, not a physical,cohesion, and as a 
structure it is neither material nor in any way partaking of matter, 

I do not say that this account is impossible, but I do say that it 
is beyond the possibility of conception, and I say further that appear¬ 
ances are against it. It may be, indeed, that mind is a complex 
whose nature is beyond the grasp of our intelligence, but I dissent 
from this view, not because it is inconceivable, but because the weight 
of evidence is opposed to it. The dependence of mind (of course, I 
am speaking only of mind as known to us) on material conditions is 
admitted; the correspondence of its laws to physical laws is also ad¬ 
mitted. Accordingly, when we find ourselves in the presence of a 
something which requires for its operations space, cohesion of nerve- 
tissue, nutriment for and certain chemical conditions of this tissue; 
and when we further find that the laws of its operations are linked 
generally with the laws of matter, then I Bay that the balance of pro¬ 
bability favours the conclusion that this something is itself matter, 
and not any mysterious analogue of matter. Nor is this conclusion 
the least affected by the mere fact that we cannot lay our finger upon 
mind, for the same objection would then extend to such forms of 
matter as ether, which is quite inaccessible to us, though its mate¬ 
riality is never questioned. 

Any theory which makes the soul material has to encounter the 
repugnance which is felt to any attempted fusion between spirit and 
matter. Matter is commonly regarded as something mean and 
degraded. Plotinus described it as a deep darkness, and identified it 
with evil. The epithet*material ’ is often used as a term of reproach ; 
and a materialist thinker is still considered by many to be a sort of 
moral pariah. 90 This view of matter 1ms no special claims to admira¬ 
tion, and it certainly is not, as some seem to think, a sacred and uni¬ 
versal instinct of humanity. The earliest philosophers were hylozoists, 
i.e., they placed the ultimate source of the universe in some form of 
life-endowed or spirit-endowed matter. Even the world-ordering intel¬ 
ligence of Anaxagoras was only ‘ the finest and purest * form of matter. 
But this original unity split up later into a dualism, which constantly 
tended to the exaltation of mind and the degradation of matter, and 
culminated in the Alexandrine schools, whence it was absorbed by 
theology. 

But, quite apart from the esteem in which matter may be held, 
the notion of spirit is open to serious objection. Spirit, as ordinarily 
used, has no intelligible content whatever, and apart from some con¬ 
nection with matter it is absolutely inconceivable. As a name for 

* Professor Fiske mentions a case of a theological lecturer on Positivism, who 
informed his audience that materialists were men who led licentious lives. 4 It would 
be hard/ he observes, 1 to find words strong enough to characterise thcvillany of such 
mi srepre s e ntations . .. were the; not obviously the product of extreme slovenliness 
of thinking, joined with culpable carelessness of assertion .’—Cbmio 
vol. \l p. 488. 
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some of tbe menial activities manifested in matter, spirit or spiri¬ 
tuality may do well enough, but as an independent immaterial exist¬ 
ence it is quite unintelligible. I do not say that because we cannot 
conceive spirit as an independent entity, therefore it cannot possibly 
so exist; but I do say that it is idle and misleading to treat it in 
discussion as if it were a known and intelligible existence. 

It seems, then, that in dealing with the soul we have only two 
courses before us. We may pronounce the soul to be pure spirit, but 
then we must remove it forthwith to the realm of the unknowable; 
or we may retain it within the realm of things knowable, but then 
we must treat it as something in the nature of matter. 

But we are not yet at the end of our difficulties. For it may be 
said that if such a dualism as that of Matter and Spirit, wherein one 
factor is known and the other unknowable, be illegitimate, the objec¬ 
tion is not really disposed of by introducing spirit under another 
name, i.e. mindstuff, and calling this material; and that such a 
monism is purely fictitious and unable to withstand the first touch of 
analysis. It may further be urged that if unknowableness be a fatal 
objection to spirit (so far as discussion is concerned), the same objec¬ 
tion really extends to matter also. No doubt we know matter 
phenomenally as a state of our consciousness, but as a state of our 
consciousness only, and commonplace as it may seem to ns, we are 
yet unable to give any intelligible account of it in itself. Are we to 
regard it as absolutely solid ? Then motion must be impossible. Is 
it on the other hand porous? Then how does it cohere? If to 
explain cohesion we introduce attraction between the atoms of 
matter, we have next to explain what this attraction is. If it is 
material, all the difficulties of matter attach to it. If it is non¬ 
material, it is not to be distinguished from spirit. Again, the very 
notion of atoms is inconceivable: for we cannot imagine anything 
hard enough to resist compression by infinite force, nor anything so 
small that it cannot conceivably be divided. Thus it seems that, 
strive as we may, we cannot get rid of the dualism that is inherent in 
Nature; and that whether we describe this dualism as Matter and 
Spirit, Matter and Mind, Matter and Force, makes no difference 
at all. 

This indictment looks formidable, but I think that its strength 
really depends on a mistaken view of matter. I have already said 
that the current distinction between matter and force must betaken os 
provisional only, and I shall attempt to show shortly why ifrls invalid. 

We have seen that we cannot abolish dualism by absorbing force 
into matter, but it may be found possible to reach tb& desired unity 
by referring matter to force. Aa I have just pointed out, though 
matter is apparently a self-evident existence, our notions of it, when 
analysed, lead only to hopeless contradictions. It may be well, 
therefore, to unravel our notions to their head, and detect, if we can, 
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the original experience on winch they rest. If we do this we shall 
find that our primary notion of matter is simply of something which 
offers resistance to muBcnlar energy. Now, a force energising in an 
otherwise forceless vacuum would meet with no resistance, and under 
such conditions no conception of matter could arise. The moment 
resistance appears the case is altered; but what does resistance 
imply ? That which opposes force must be itself force. And there¬ 
fore we can only conclude that matter is but the name which we 
give to a state, or a series of states, of our consciousness produced by 
the collision of opposing forces. Here let me interpose that of the 
nature of force in itself we are absolutely ignorant. We can only 
regard its effects subjectively as manifestations of the unknowable; 
and mattery as we know it, may be compared to a spark struck out in 
the darkness from the collision of two invisible flints. 

Hence we perceive that the popular dualism of matter and force 
is apparent only, and the real substance of our universe is variously 
manifested force. And this conclusion bears directly on the difficulty 
before us. Whether we regard mind as having a miraculous 
origin or as arising in the orderly course of evolution, wc must 
in either case regard it as a form of force. It may be set ppart 
as a special form, and distinct from all other forms known to us, 
but force in some form or another it must be. So long as we looked 
upon matter as something in its nature and essence irreconcilably 
opposed to mind, it seemed an impossibility to conceive of the soul 
as material. But when once we perceive that no such fundamental 
antithesis between mind and matter really exists—each of them being 
alike manifestations of one force—then there ceases to be any 
insuperable difficulty in supposing that the mindstuff of which the 
soul is fashioned is a force-manifestation akin in character to those 
manifestations which we describe as material, though it differ from 
the matter of our senses in tenuity and mobility of substance, and 
complexity of structure. 

It may be said that, even if this theory be adopted, we are no 
better off than before. We have only substituted force for spirit, 
one unknowable for another. But we have really done more than 
this, for we have reduced two unknowables to one. Dualism presents 
us with twoseparateinconceivable entities, mind and matter. Monism 
offers ns unity, either by merging mind in matter or matter in 
mind, or, as I have here attempted, by referring both to a single 
unknowable principle, of which each is, as known to us, a manifesta¬ 
tion. 

There seems, then, as I have suggested, to be some truth in each 
of the three theories of the soul to which I have alluded above. The 
soul, as such, does truly arise for the first time in man. But its 
elements have pre-existed, originally as simple mindatuff, and at a 
later stage as lower mind-structures; and finally, so long as we bear 
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in mind the material character of mindstuff, we may in this sense 
correctly speak of the soul as a product of universal spirit. 

So far I have endeavoured to present this account of the soul with 
as little reference as possible to religious doctrines. But I must here 
point out that the evolution of soul, like all evolution, may well 
proceed under the guidance of the Deity, though, of course, not 
the Deity of ecclesiastical dogma. Evolutionism, indeed, does not 
require such a belief, but, so far from banishing, it directly suggests it. 
Evolutionism expressly declares its inability to define the Infinite, 
or to describe the Unknowable; but, though we cannot know, and 
therefore cannot properly predicate, anything of the Divine Power 
in Itself, we can pronounce upon Its manifestations in relation to our¬ 
selves, and, so far as we are able to interpret these manifestations, 
they reveal to us a system of inviolate order. 

To ascribe, therefore, to the Deity the commission of a miracle 
seems from this religious standpoint positively impious, and thus the 
evolutionist is constrained by the double claims of religion and science 
to reject any theory of the soul which involves a miracle at every 
birth. 

But if we are compelled to regard the soul as conforming like the 
rest of the universe to natural law, arc? we not entitled to presume, in 
the absence of specific evidence to the contrary, that its origin and 
growth must be referred to that great natural order of evolution 
which, so far as we can discern, is universal in its range? 5 * 1 

To many excellent people the idea of a universe left by the Deity 
to work out its own development without the aid of miracles will still 
seem intolerable, because, from education and surroundings, they 
canuot help regarding every form of energy which is not miraculous 
as somehow unworthy of Divine Power. We are bound to deal re¬ 
spectfully with this, as with all honest belief. But we need not 
hesitate to declare that the conception of a universe harmoniously 
evolving, under Divine control, by fixed laws, is incomparably higher 
than that of a universe whose life and development can only .advance 
with any semblance of harmony by perpetual miraculous inter¬ 
ventions.* 2 

M r e have to a great extent got rid of the anthropocentric theory 
of creation, which, in variously pronounced forms, regarded the 

** 1 undent!and Dr. Temple (Rrfigwn and Science , p. 225, &c.) to consider that 
the freedom of the will is evidence against the comjtlrlr uniformity of Nature. But 
he seems to ignore the fact tliat at least half of the current philosophies stoutly 
deny that the will is free. 

* Since this i*wage was written 1 have been glad to find that Dr. Temple sup¬ 
ports the same view. Ho says (Religion and Science, p. 115), * It seems In itself 
something more majestic, more befitting to Him to whom a thousand years are as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years, thus to impress HU Will once for all on 
HU creation, and provide for all its countless variety by thU one original impress, 
than by special acts of creation to be perpetually modifying what he had previously 
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universe, or at any irate this world, as created exclusively for man’s 
benefit; but some relics of this narrow belief still support the 
reluctance to concede the derivative character of man’s soul. 

A similar and hardly less vehement opposition was offered to the 
idea that our physical characteristics came to us through the anthro¬ 
poid apes. But now that we are ceasing to resent our physical 
ancestry, can we logically refuse to acknowledge that our mental 
powers are also a heritage from the past ? Science has widened the 
domain of consciousness, and neither man nor the higher animals 
can claim it any longer as their exclusive gift. The old barriers of 
thought which shut off the animal from the vegetal kingdom are 
rapidly being broken down. If we go back to the beginnings of life we 
find the same protoplasm in the simplest animal and vegetal organ¬ 
isms ; and even in their higher forms striking similarities still appear. 
Taylor 58 reproduces a plate showing the resemblance in growth and 
development between a plant, a zoophyte, and a colony of aphids. 
Amoeboid movements are found in plant-tissues; and the locomotive 
powers of moss antherozoa show a still closer approach to animal 
functions. 

Seeing, then, that life in all its diverse forms can thus be traced 
back to a single source, it is surely not unreasonable to suppose that 
the mind which accompanies it has had a similar history, and that 
the pedigree of the soul itself may reach back to a simple mindstuff 
unit. 

But, be this as it may, scientific authority supports the belief that 
mind, in some form, always accompanies life, and has accompanied it 
from the first. Bomancs tells us that the discrimination between 
stimuli, which is the germ of mind, is found in a rudimentary form 
even in protoplasmic and unicellular organisms. 24 Darwin declares 
that the sensitive radicle of a plant acts like the brain of an animal ; r ' 
and in insectivorous plants, like the sundew, we find something closely 
resembling a selective consciousness. 

As knowledge widens, thought widens also; and the cosmogonies 
which may have suited the knowledge and ideas of the past barely 
suffice for the present, and assuredly will not suffice for the future. 
Science and philosophy may not have reduced phenomena to a viable 
unity, but they have at least gone for to reveal their solidarity. 
Development must be the law of the whole universe; we can no 
longer regard it as the exclusive privilege of any part. Still less can 
we believe that the history of the universe is the history of a struggle 
between the goodness of a Divine inind and an evil and antagonistic 
matter. Philo, the Alexandrine, taught that God, even in the act of 
creation, abstained from contact with His work, for ( it was not meet 
that the Wise and Blessed One should touch chaotic and defiled 

* Sagacity and Morality of Plant *, u Mental Evolution in Animal* , p. 61 

M Movement* of Plant*, p, 678, 
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matter/ Dr, Temple, in the widening spirit of to-day, declares that 
* we cannot tell, we never can tell, and the Bible never professes to 
tell, what powers or gifts are wrapped up in matter itself, or in that 
living matter of which we are made/ 26 

Early religion took delight in exalting the Creator at the creature’s 
expense; the religion of science prefers to regard all nature as sanc¬ 
tified by the Deity made manifest therein. With this happier recog¬ 
nition that the whole universe works together, as it were, for its own 
salvation, and that no singly atom is common or unclean, it is time 
that we should free matter from its old burden of reproach. To de¬ 
grade matter is not really to glorify God, for the baseness imposed 
upon it seems to east a shadow even upon Divine grandeur itself. 
Surely it is at once truer and more reverent to regard matter, not as 
inherently evil, but as a manifestation of good, believing, in the words 
of Carlyle, that * This fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed city of God; that through every 
star, through every grass blade, and most through every living soul, 
the glory of a present God still beams/ 27 

Norm an Pearson. 


* Religion. And Science, p. 187. 


r Sartor Itemrtut, Book IIL cb. viiL 
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THE HINDU WIDOW. 


There is hardly a class of living beings whose wretched condition 
appeals more strongly to the humane feelings of charitably disposed 
persons, and in whose woeful state there is more scope for the display 
of philanthropic efforts, than the widows among the Hindus in India. 
Very few people in Europe have even the remotest idea of the 
miseries and horrors which Hindu women undergo after the death 
of their husbands. The Hindus themselves do not fully know the 
sufferings of their widowed sisters and daughters, much less do they 
care to alleviate the hardships of their bereaved country-women, or 
to improve the general status of the female imputation of India. It 
is a hopeful sigh of the times that many benevolent Englishmen in 
England and in India and the few enlightened Hindus are now 
devoting their attention to the improvement of the condition of 
women in the latter countrj’. Schools have been opened to teach 
young girls the rudiments of knowledge, zenana teachers have been 
appointed to give lessons in the common branches of learning to 
women at their own homes, and medical ladies have been taken from 
England to treat ailing Hindu women, who would not be treated by 
medical men. All this, and much more, has been done to make the 
life of an Indian woman more comfortable and happy than before, but 
up to this time the miseries and hardships of Hindu widows have 
been almost overlooked. The cries of the hapless creatures who are 
doomed to lifelong widowhood hardly find an echo beyond the four 
walls of the Indian zenana. 

It is certain that the prohibition of the marriage of Hindu 
widows has from a very ancient time been prevalent in India. The 
great Hindu lawgiver Manu, who flourished about five centuries B.C., 
enjoins the following duty on widows:—‘ Let her emaciate her body by 
living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, 
when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 
Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising 
the incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed by such 
women as were devoted to only one husband. A virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, if, after tbe decease of her lord, she devotes her* 
self to pious austerity; but a widow who slights her deceased 
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husband by marrviug again, brings disgrace on herself here below, 
and shall be excluded from the seat of her lord/ Whether the 
Vedas (the Hindu scriptures) and the Vedic commentaries expressly 
lay down, that a widow after the death of her husband must not 
marry again, has been disputed by many a modem Pandit; but 
it is clear from the above quotation that the cruel custom has 
reigned supreme in India since the time of Manu, whose injunctions 
have been literally obeyed by all Hindus. And as time passed on 
the merciless law of Manu has not only been rigorously carried out, 
but its evil effects have been immensely aggravated by many 
additional and not less cruel customs imposed upon the widows by 
the priestly class in India, which is, par excellence , the land of 
customs and ceremonies. Even Manu would have shrunk from 
making so inhuman a law, had he known that it would be so barbarously 
abused and would be the source of the unutterable sufferings and 
heart-breaking woes to which Hindu widows are in modem times 
subjected. 

The evils of widowhood in India are manifold, and the system of 
early marriage makes them tenfold intense. Among the Hindus, a 
boy who is hardly out of his teens is married to a girl who has 
barely passed twelve summers ; and it often happens that a wife loses 
her husband soon after her marriage, and then she is initiated in the 
horrors of a widow’s life ere she has passed her very girlhood. Even 
if the would-be husband, after the formal engagement has been 
made, dies before the ceremony of marriage, the girl is condemned 
to widowhood for all her life. The mischievous tendency of Manu’s 
law is then at once perceived. Notwithstanding the watchfulness of 
their elders, the restrictions of the zenana system, and the inculca¬ 
tions of doctrines of moral purity in life and manners, many young 
widows yield to the irresistible impulse of passion. Do what you 
will you cannot conquer nature; and the utter futility of man’s 
efforts to beat nature has been proved over and over again, by the 
numerous instances of deviation from the path of virtue and its 
attendant vices and crimes, among the widows in India. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether the existing system is more cruel than pernicious, 
hut that its extreme hardships give rise to much of the degradation 
and corruption of female society in India will be apparent to every 
reader of the following pages. 

A Hindu woman's period of temporal happiness ceases, irre¬ 
spective of her rank or wealth, directly she becomes a widow. When 
a young man dies, his parents and friends are in deep mourning for 
him,expressing the greatest grief for bis untimely loss; bat few 
people understand or care to comprehend the utter wretchedness in 
which he leaves his young wife, who is yet too tender and inexpe¬ 
rienced to bear even the commonest hardship of this world. No 
sooner has the husband breathed his last than the young wife is 
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made to give up all tokens of the married state, and to forego all 
pleasures and luxuries as utterly unsuitable for her present condition. 
Hie iron bangle round her wrist, and the red powder on the parting 
of her hair, which she so proudly wore but a few days ago, she must 
now give up for ever. The ornaments which were never off her 
person during her husband's lifetime, she herself removes one 
by one from her limbs and puts them away, unless somebody else, 
without taking any heed of her grief-stricken heart, snatches them 
off her body. Fine or attractive clothes she must not wear, she has 
to be contented with a plain, simple, white sari. The very appear¬ 
ance which her bereaved and helpless condition presents would make 
you stand aghast. It is hardly possible even to recognise her now, 
who, only a few days ago, was radiant with her youthful bloom, and 
glittering with her picturesque costume and brilliant ornaments. 
The most outrageous customs are imposed on her, and she must ob¬ 
serve them or lose her caste, which, among the Hindus, virtually 
amounts to losing her life. Alas! the custom of man is more cruel 
than the decree of Providence. 

I shall give, as far as possible, an exact description of the actual 
state to which a Hindu woman is reduced after the death of her 
husband; and as some people assert that the widows in Hen gal are 
not ill-treated at all, I shall first put forward the milder case, and 
then endeavour to sketch the horrors of Hindu widowhood in the 
heart of Hinduism, the North-West Provinces of India. 

The formal period of mourning for a widow in Bengal lasts for one 
month with the Kayastks , the most uumerous and influential class 
in that part of India,—the Brahmans keeping only ten days, During 
this time she has to prepare her own food, confining herself to a single 
meal a day, which consists of boiled coarse rice, simplest vegetables, 
ghi or clarified butter, and milk; she can on no account touch meat, 
fish, eggs, or any delicacy at all. She is forbidden to do her hair and 
to put any scent or oil on her body. She must put on the same 
cotton sari day and night even when it is wet, and must eschew the 
pleasure of a bed and lie down on bare ground, or perhaps on a coarse 
blanket spread on it; in some cases she cannot even have her hair 
dried in the sun after her daily morning ablution, which she must go 
through before she can put a particle of food iu her mouth. The old 
women say that the soul of a man after his death ascends to heaven 
quickly and pleasantly in proportion to the bodily inflictions which 
his wife can undergo in the month alter the death of her husband. 
Consequently the new-made widow, if not for any other reason, at least 
for the benefit of the soul of her departed husband, must submit to 
continuous abstinence and excruciating self-inflictions. 

A whole month passes in this state of semi-starvation; the 
funeral ceremonies, which drag on till the end of that period, are all 
performed, and the rigid observances of the widow are a little relaxed, 
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if it may be so termed, since the only relaxation allowed to her is . 
that she need not prepare the food with her own hands, and that she 
can change her clothes, bat always using only plain cotton earn. 
The real miseiy of the widow, however, begins after the first month. 
It is not enough that she is quite heart-broken for her deceased 
husband, and that she undergoes all the above-mentioned bodily 
privations, she must also continually bear the most galling indignities 
and the most humiliating self-sacrifices. She cannot take an active 
part in any religious or sqcial ceremony. If there be a wedding in 
the house, the widow must not touch or in any way interfere with 
the articles that are used to keep the curious marriage customs. 
During th epoojahs, or religious festivals, she is but grudgingly allowed 
to approach near the object of veneration, and in some bigoted 
families the contact of a widow is supposed to pollute the materials 
requisite for the performance of marriage ceremonies. The widow 
is, in fact, looked upon as the ‘ evil one ’ of the house. If she has no 
son or daughter to comfort her, or if she has to pass her whole life, 
as is often the case, with her husband’s family, her condition truly 
becomes a helpless one. During any ceremony or grand occasion 
she has silently to look on, others around her enjoying and disporting 
themselves; and if some kind relation does not come to relieve her 
tedium, she has hardly anything else to do but to ruminate on her 
present sad, wretched condition. Every female member of a family, 
whether married or unmarried, can go to parties, but a widow can¬ 
not; and if she expresses any wish to join the family on such occa¬ 
sions it is instantly repressed by the curt rebuke of her mother-in- 
law, or some other relation, that 4 she is a widow, and she must not 
have such wishes.’ 

The most severely felt injunction of custom upon the widows is 
that of fasting for two days every month during the whole period of 
her widowhood, that is, till the last month of her life. This ob¬ 
servance is called ehulasi, which is a Sanskrit word meaning 4 the 
eleventh,’ so called from the fact that the widow abstains from all 
food on the eleventh day of each of the two fortnights into which 
the Hindu lunar month is divided. This ekudast is a strict fast, 
nothing in the shape of liquid or solid can be touched by the widow; 
even a drop of water is forbidden to her for the whole of twenty-four 
hours on those two days of the month. There is no trace of this 
stringent rule anywhere in the Vedas or in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus. As I have shown above, Manu enjoins a system of 
frequent abstinence, but nowhere in the Hindu books of old on laws 
and observances is it ordained that a Hindu widow must pass two 
days in every month without touching, even at the risk of her life, 
any food or water. It is an innovation of later date, as are a great 
many of the present customs and ceremonies observed by the natives 
of India. 
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Under the joint family system of the natives of India there are 
very few Hindu houses where either a widowed daughter or daughter* 
in-law cannot be found, and the sufferings of these young widows on 
their ekadasi days are simply beyond description. In the middle of 
the fasting day you will find the young widowed daughter writhing 
in agony of thirst and hunger, her aged mother sitting silently by 
her and shedding tears at the pangs of her bereaved child, who 
cannot, for fear of shame and ridicule, even give vent to her feelings 
by the only way left to her—by weeping; her face is deathly pale 
through want of food, her eyes are bleared with racking pain, 
and her lips parched with terrible thirst. Perhaps she hears the 
noise of dropping water; she at once turns her eyes towards it, she 
looks hard at it, but she dares not utter a word. She longingly 
watches the course of the water as it reaches the courtyard; a dog 
passes by and drinks of it, but she cannot touch it. She draws 
away her eyes from it and mutters to herself, 4 Oh! what sin have 
we committed that God has made us widows even worse than dogs !** 
She casts a look of despair at her mother. Put the mother is helpless. 
The ordinances of custom must be rigidly followed. Her heart 
breaks at the sight of her daughters agonies, but the rules of 
Shdstras cannot be broken. They say that it is written in the 
Shdstras that the widow who drinks water (not to speak of taking 
any food) and the person who gives her water on the day of ehhlust, 
are both damned to eternal perdition. The timidly superstitious 
Hindu mother cannot dare the risk of the perpetual condemnation 
of her soul to hell for the sake of alleviating the sufferings of her 
widowed daughter. 

In many houses you will see an aged, invalid widow, lying down 
prostrate on her fasting day, haggard and emaciated, her daughters 
sitting around her. It is the middle of Indian summer, everything 
is blazing with torpid heat. The poor widow can hardly get up 
through age and illness, and there on so scorching a day she goes 
through her fast without touching a particle of food or a drop of 
water. The daughters are trying their best to soothe and comfort, 
her, but she lies almost in an insensible state. All at once her eyes 
open, she looks hard at one of her daughters and most beseechingly 
asks for a little water. They look at her helplessly and tell her— 

4 Dear mother, to-day is ekadasi , water is forbidden.’ The wretched 
widow is in a state of delirium, she has lost her memory. Again 
and again she implores her daughters for a drop of water, saying, 
4 1 am (lying, pray give me water.’ They cannot bear this sight any 
more, they burst into tears—but they dare not grant their mother's 
prayer; they only try to comfort her by saying that directly the 
night passes away she shall have water. But, alas! the night may 
not pass away for the widow; perhaps she succumbs to her mortal 
thirst in a few hours,, and thus die? a victim to the custom of mam 
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The widow* of Bengal, notwithstanding tie barborousrastom 
which imposes on them each miseries and inflictions, are not pur¬ 
posely ill-treated by their relations and friends ; on the contrary, in 
respectable families they are greatly pitied and comforted in their 
* state of abfect wretchedness and despair. Widows of a mature age 
are very much respected, and though they cannot take an equal 
share with others in certain festivals and ceremonies, their counsel 
and criticism are earnestly sought for in all important domestic 
events, and very often they, personally superintend the household 
affairs of everyday life as well as on grand occasions. In Bengal it 
is not the treatment of relations and friends that the widow suffers 
from; it is the cruel custom of the land, which is more obligatory on 
her than the most stringent written law, and which binds her down to 
a continuous course of privations and self-inflictions. A distinguished 
Bengali gentleman, the Rev. Lai Behari Dey, says on this point:— 

* There are no doubt exceptional cases, but, as a general rule, Hindu 
widows are not only not ill-treated, but they meet with a vast deal 
of sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu family are often the 
guides and counsellors of those who style themselves the lords of 
creation. We had the happiness of being acquainted with a vener¬ 
able old Hindu widow who was not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a considerable number of middle-aged men and 
women, but she was often the referee of important disputes in the 
village of which she was an inhabitant, and her decisions were re¬ 
ceived with the highest respect.’ This description is quite true, 
and we ourselves know of many cases of great respect shown to old 
widow's; but a person may be respected and venerated and.at the 
same time she may, especially in a laud of superstitions and preju¬ 
dices like India, be continually harrowed by the most merciless 
mental and bodily torments. 

In the North-West Provinces of India widows suffer treatment 
far worse than that to which their sisters in Bengal are subjected. 
The heartless customs are strictly enforced among all the castes, but 
as you ascend to the more well-to-do and richer classes they assume 
a more relentless and virulent form. 

A widow among the respectable classes in this land of rigid 
Hinduism is considered and treated as something worse than the 
meanest criminal in the world. Directly after the death of her 
husband she is shunned by her relations and friends, and, as if her 
breath or touch would spread among them the contagion of her 
crime*—the natural death of her husband—they do not even approach 
near her, but send the barbers' wives, who play an important part in 
all Hindu ceremonies, to divest her of all her ornaments and fineries. 
These mercenary persons often proceed to their task in a most heart¬ 
rending manner; but that is the command of their mistresses, and 
they must obev it. No sooner has the husband breathed his last, 
Vol.XX*—N o. 115. DD 
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At the funeral the relatives of the deceased, male and feniale, 
accompany the corpse, and all, rich or poor, must go on foot. The 
men lead the procession, the women, with thick veils drawn over 
their faces, following, and last comes the widow, preceded by the 
barbers 1 wives, wbo take great care to keep her at a respectable 
distance from the main body of the mourners, shouting out as they 
go along to warn the other people of the approach of the detested 
widow. Thus she is dragged along, wild with grief, aghast, at the 
indignities heaped upon her, her eyes fall of bitter tears, mortally 
afraid to utter a single syllable, lest she should receive a more heart¬ 
less treatment from the very people who, but a few days ago, held 
her so dearly. Soon after the party reaches the river or tank, near 
which the cremation takes place, the widow is pushed into the water, 
and there she has to remain, in her wet clothes, away from all the 
other people, until the dead body has been burnt to ashes—a process 
occupying, in India, several hours—and the whole company have 
performed their necessary ablutions. And when all of them have 
started for home, the widow is led along by the barbers* wives, her 
clothes soaking wet, and she mutely bearing the rudenesses of her 
barbarous guides. This custom is rigidly observed in ail seasons and 
nil circumstances. It matters not whether she has been laid up with 
fever or suffering from consumption, whether she is scorched by the 
bunting rays of the midday sun of Indian summer or frozen by the 
piercing winds blowing from the Himalayas in winter, the widow 
must be dragged with the funeral party in the preceding manner. 
There is no pity for her. It sometimes happens that if she is of 
delicate health she breaks down in the middle of her journey, and 
falls dead. And death is her best friend then. 

When she returns home, she must sit or lie in a corner on the bare 
ground in the same clothes, wet or dry, which she wore at the time 
of her husband’s death. There she has to pass her days of mourning 
unattended by anybody, except perhaps by one of the barbers 1 wives, 
who, if not well paid, does not care to give her kind offices to the 
widow. She must be content with only one very scanty and plain 
meal a day, and must often completely abstain from all food and 
drink. Her nearest and dearest relations and friends shun her 
presence, as if she were an accursed viper, and if ever they approach 
near her it is only to add fresh indignities to her miserable lot. They 
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:: Kite feiiMfce feittf m mm abuts kb£ tW%B0llt staging asper* 
sMft : ' She isw widew,*tidshe must put up with her lot ; and thus 
dwdragait» he?miserable existence, with i» of comfort to cbeer 
her mdsouland no sjpdrkof pyto lighten herbeari? heart. Hope 
tl»t comefl to all oomes not to her. 

04 the thirteenth day after the funeral the widow is allowed, 
after neoessaryaWutions, toehange the clothes that she has worn since 
her husband’s death* Her relstaies then make her presents of a few 
rupees, which are intended aa a provision for life for her, but which 
are often taken possession of and spent in quite a differerttway by 
some male relative. The Brahmans, who have been continually 
demanding money from her ever since she became a widow, come 
again at this stage, and make fresh requests for money fear services 
which they have not rendered. Her head, which was covered with 
black glossy hair only the other day, is completely shaved, and the 
Brahmans and the barbers’ wives have to be paid their gratuities for 
this cruel ceremony. But even then the wretched woman has no 
respite. Six weeks after her husband’s death the widow has again 
to wear those clothes—the very sight of which sends a shudder 
through her inmost soul-—which she had put on for the first thirteen 
days. She can change them only on one condition, that she must 
go on a pilgrimage to the holy river Ganges (which is often impos¬ 
sible on account of distance), and perform ablutions in its purifying 
waters. After that she has to wear the plainest cotton dress, and 
live on the simplest single meal a day, only varied with freqnent 
fasts. 

The yeqp of mourning, or rather the first year of her lifelong 
mourning, thus slowly passes away. If she happens to live with her 
own parents, and if they be tenderly disposed towards her, her 
miseries are a little lightened by their solicitude for her health and 
comfort. She is sometimes allowed to wear her ornaments again. 
The kind mother cannot perhaps bear the sight of her daughter’s 
bare limbs, while she herself wears ornaments and jewels. Kind 
mother indeed! She cannot bear to see her daughter without 
ornaments about her body, but she can bear to see her soul crushed 
with the curse of lifelong widowhood. The very kindness of the 
mother often turns into the bitterest gall for the daughter. For 
many fond parents by thus encouraging their young widowed 
daughters to wear ornaments and fineries, and to indulge in little 
luxuries, have paved the way for their future degradation and ruin. 
For a young widow it is but an easy step from little luxuries to 
fanciful desires, and how many young, neglected, uneducated, and 
inexperienced women can restrain their natural instincts ? 

The widow who has no parents has to pass her whole life under 
the roof of hexftther-m-law, and then she knows no comfort whatever. 
She has to meet from her late husband’s relations only unkind looks 
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and unjust reproaches. She has to work like a slave, and for the 
reward of all her drudgery she only receives hatred and abhorrence 
from her mother-in-law and sisters-in-law. If there is any disorder 
in the domestic arrangements of the family, the widow is blamed and 
cursed for it. Amongst Hindus, women cannot inherit any paternal 
property, and if a widow is left any property by her husband she 
cannot call it her own. All her wealth belongs to her son, if she 
has any, and if she has nobody to inherit it, she is made to adopt an 
heir and give him all her property directly he comes of age, and her¬ 
self live on a here allowance granted by him. Even death cannot 
save a widow from indignities. For when a wife dies she is burnt 
in the clothes she had on, but a widow's corpse is covered with a 
coarse white cloth, and there is little ceremony at her funeral. 

I cannot conclude this description of the treatment of Hindu 
widows in the North-West Provinces of India without quoting some 
of the burning words of one of them, which were translated by an 
English lady and published in the Journal of the National Indian 
Association for November 1881:— 

Why do the widows of India suffer so ? Not for religion or piety. It is not 
written in our ancient books, in any of the Shdttrm or MMbh&rata. None of 
them has a sign of this suffering. What Pandit has brought it upon us ? Alas! 
that all hope is taken from us! We have not sinned, then why are thorns instead 
of Bowers given us P 

Thousands of us die, but more live. I saw a woman die, one of my own 
cousins. She had been ill before her husband's dentil; when he died she was too 
weak and ill to be dragged to the river. She was in a burning fever; her mother- 
in-law called a water-carrier and had four large skins of water poured over her as 
she lay on the ground where she had been thrown from her bed when her husband 
died. The chill of death came upon her, and in eight hours she brefthed her last. 
Every one praised her and said she died for love of her husband. 

1 knew another woman who did not love her husband, for all their friends 
knew they quarrelled so much that they could not live together. The husband 
died, and when the news was brought the widow threw herself from the roof and 
died. She could not bear the thought of the degradation that must follow. She 
was praised by all A book full of such instances might he written. 

The only difference for us since tali was abolished is, that we then died quickly 
if cruelly, but now we die all our lives in lingering pain. We are aghast at tho 
great number of widows. How is it that there are so many P The answer is this, 
that if an article is constantly supplied and never used up it must accumulate. 
So it is with widows; nearly every man who dies leaves one, often more; though 
thousands die, more live on. 

The English have abolished tati ; but, alas! neither the English nor the angels 
know what goes on in our houses, and Hindus not only don't care hut think it 
good! 

And well might she exclaim that ‘neither the English nor the 
angels know what goes on in our houses, and Hindus not only don’t 
care but think it good ; 9 for, Hindu as I am, I can vouch for her 
statement that very few Hindus have a fair knowledge of the actual 
sufferings of the widows among them, and fewer still care to know 
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the evils and horrors of the barbarous custom which victimises their 
own (nsters and daughters in so ruthless a manner; nay, on the 
contrary, the majority of the orthodox Hindus consider the practice 
to be good and salutary. Only the Hindu widows know their own 
sufferings; it is perfectly impossible for any other mortal or even 
‘the angels,’ as the widow' says, to realise them. One can easily 
imagine how hard the widow’s lot must be in the upper provinces of 
India, when to the continuous course of fastings, self-inflictions, and 
humiliations is added the galling ill-treatment which she receives 
from her own relations and friends. To a Hindu widow death is a 
thousand times more welcome than her miserable existence. It is 
no doubt this feeling that drove, in former times, many widows to 
immolate themselves on the funeral pyres of their dead husbands. 
Thanks to the generosity of the British Government this inhnman 
practice of eati, or the self-immolation of widows, has now been 
completely abolished in India. There is only one thing to be said 
on this point, and that is that the British Government lopped off the 
outward and more flagrant part of the pernicious system, but did not 
strike at the hidden root of it. 

The English have done many good things, they can do more. 
They need not, by passing laws or issuing public proclamations, 
directly interfere with the domestic customs of the Hindus; but 
they can make their influence bear indirectly upon the enlightened 
heads among the natives of India, and, by the steady infusion of the 
spirit of European culture and refinement, bring about the elevation 
of Hindu women and further the progress of the country at large. 
The English, by the peculiar position they enjoy in India, possess a 
distinct vantage-ground from which they can exert great influence 
on everything appertaining to the Hindus. Besides, the natives 
themselves are, under the benign influence of English education, 
awakening to the horrors of their vicious system. They have already 
begun the forward movement; all that they want is a sympathetic 
and effective impulse from outside to push them on in their course 
of improvement. 


Devendra N. Das. 
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SOME AUSTRIAN MONASTERIES 

BEsmES tHe wlid, historic investigation as to ‘what has been/ and 
the philosophic inquiry as to ‘what will be/ there* nr the, if less 
practical yet ever interesting, speculation as to 4 what might have 
beetf*-— a speculation to which exceptional cimtnhstahees may give 
an exceptional value. 

As the ‘advanced’ Radical programme now avowedly includes the 
disestablishment and disendowrtent of the National Church, and as 
(to our very great regret) such a step seems to approach nearer and 
nearer to the area of practical politics, the phenomena presented by 
the very few remaining churches which yet continue in the enjoyment 
of their landed property can hardly be devoid of interest to those 
who really care about matters either of Church or State. 

A Teutonic land, such as Austria, admits of a more profitable 
comparison with England than do countries which are peopled by 
the Latin races. Moreover, the Austrian Church, like the Church of 
England, still survives in wealth and dignity, and thus strongly con¬ 
trasts with the Churches of Spain, Italy, and FYance, as well as with 
those of Northern Germany. 

But not only is it thus exceptional, but it is yet more so in the 
possession of monastic institutions of extreme antiquity, which still 
retain possession of large domains, even if their possessions may have 
been somewhat diminished. The vast and wealthy Austrian monas¬ 
teries which are to be found in the vicinity of the Danube may enable 
us to form some conception of what our St. Albans and St. Edmunds; 
Glastonbury and Canterbury might now be had no change of religion 
ever taken place in England, and had our abbey lands continued in 
the possession of their monastic owners. 

Besides such considerations of general interest which induced the 
present writer to visit these rare examples of ecclesiastical survival, 
there were others of a personal nature. When a mere boy he had 
found in his father’s library and read with great interest a presen¬ 
tation copy of Dibdin’s charming account of his antiquarian tour 
in France and Germany. 1 Therein were graphically described his 

1 A MUtopwphtotl, Antiquarian, ami Pictmrvfte Ttmr 1m Frmee ami 0 tr mny . 
By the Bemad Thoms FrognaU DtMln, D.D. Second edition. London, pftUsM 
by Robert taming* end John Major, 182S. In three totem—. 
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virite in August 181$ (in search of t mmnmri&k* und eniy pri nt ed 
books) to the great monasteries of Kremramnster, ^ Molk 

end Gdttwie, at also to fMzbuxgand Gmundeu,with vivid pictures of 
their artistic and natural beauties* The strong desire kindled in a 
youthful imagiimtaon to follow Dibdin’s footsteps end Sea sights so in¬ 
teresting and so rare having, after persisting aadimrashed for thirty 
years, at leogtb been gratified^ ii may not be imratcreftiBg to compete . 
what the traveller saw in 1885 with Dr. Dibdin’s observations made 
exactly sixty-seven jeers before. 3 

The centre from which these monastic visits can best be made is 
the bright* clean, busy city of Linz, and to line accordingly we went 
after pausing at Wiirzbnrg, Nuremberg, Regensburg, and Pasmu by 
the way. The Danube journey, from Passau to Linz, was performed 
on the 19th of August, a day which felt more like November, sogreat 
was the cold. To one who comes fresh from the Rhine, the wildness of 
the Danube ia very striking. The latter river, with its long stretches 
of forest intervening between the rare and scanty signs of man’s 
handiwork, still presents much of the aspect it must have worn in 
the days of Tacitus, especially its lofty frowning left bank, the old 
From Germania . 

At Linz the Erzherzog Karl Hotel is pleasantly and conveniently 
situated dose to the steamers’ landing-place, and its windows com* 
maud a pleasant view of the Danube and the heights on its opposite 
shore. Good carriages and horses can also be hired at the hotel ; 
and one was at once engaged to take us next day to pay our first 
monastic visit—-namely, that to the great monastery of St* Florian,* 
the home of some ninety canons regular of St. Augustine. 

The day was delightful, the open carnage comfortable with its 
springs and cushions in good order, and a very civil coachman, with 
a smart coat and black cockade, drove our pair of spanking bays briskly 
along a pleasant road which, after for a time skirting the Vienna 
railroad, turned south and began between fields and woodlands to 
ascend the higher ground whereon the distant monastery ia perched. 
The greensward of a picturesque wood we traversed was thickly 
spangled with brilliant blossoms of Melampyrttm nemoroeum. This 
lovely little plant requires more than most others to be seen alive to 
be appreciated, as its coloured leaves become invariably and rapidly 
black when preserved for herbaria. Nor can it be a very common 
plant, as, though we repeatedly looked for it, we never aaw ft in any 
of our country rambles save in this one wood. The true flower is a 
brilliant yellow drooping tube, while the blossom is made up of several 

* See vol Hi. pp. 817-276. 

• St* Vtoriaa is mid to have beta a toEdi erm ad awtyg of tho tins of Diocletian, 
who ^thrown from a bridge with a stone tied atoot hie i^ok He if a popular mip* 
in Bavaria and Aoetria, though not nearly m»aohf»ns8t JdhnHciKjmok. Hois 
nmaliy ispm s wit od jaanaour pouring water from a backet to agringuieh a boom or 
otty So flames, sad is popularly esteemed an auxiliary against fires. 



foundation, none of the hmlding8,s^ 

are even of mediaeval date, the whole .having been rebuilt during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles VI., who reigned from 1710 
to 1740. To English ideas it has rather the character of a palace 
than a monastery, and indeed within it are apartments destined for 
imperial use, to lodge the sovereign and his suite when visiting this 
part of his dominions. 

Passing the small village immediately without the monastery walls, 
we drove within the first enclosure, and, having sent in our letters of 
introduction, were conducted into the church, wherein vespers had 
just begun. 

It is a stately edifice, rich in marble and gilding, and pro¬ 
vided with handsome pews (carved seats with doors) throughout 
its nave. The choir is furnished with stalls and fittings of rich 
inlaid woodwork, while at the west end of the nave is the celebrated 
organ, which has more stops than any other in Austria, and three 
hundred pipes, which have now, just as at the time of Dibdin's visit, 
completely the appearance of polished silver. The woodwork is 
painted white, richly relieved with gold. * For size and splendour, 1 
he remarks, 4 4 1 have never seen anything like it.’ 

The office was but recited in monotone by less than twenty of t he 
canons, each having a short white surplice over his cassock/ It was no 
sooner finished than a servant advanced to invite us to see the Herr 
Prelat, or abbot, whose name and title is Ferdinand Moser, Propst 
der reg.Chorherrenstifter St. Florian. We found him in the sacristy, 
a man of about sixty, of pleasant aspect, with a manner full of dignified 
but benevolent courtesy, such as might befit an Anglican bishop 
or other spiritual lord of acres. Ascending a magnificent staircase 
to the richly furnished abbatial range of apartments, we were soon 
introduced to the librarian, Father Albin Cxerny, a venerable white- 
haired monk who had been for three-and-forty yean an inmate of 
the monastery. Our first visit was to the library, consisting of one 

4 Zee. eit. vol. iii, p. 212. 

* It should bo recollected that these religious are not Benedictines but Attgus- 
thrisas, Part of their ordinary drew consists of i singular garment which, by a *oo- 
logkal ^ alogy, may be tenasd an eedesiastleal * rudimentary organ/ Over the black 
css s o e fc to went a long and reiy narrow sttp of white linen hanging down to front sad 
behind, sad united by a tape round the neck. This odd appendage is, we weretold, a 
mnoh dfantattwd survival of an ordinary monastic scapular of a whits odour which w«a 
wont by them in former ages. 
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Wlto find tbafc~t£teW : jet a lively 
tnditioo of Dr. Dibdin’s Tint, and were shown first the portrait, 
and afterwards the tomb, of the abbot who had received him ; and, 
to onr great the librarian at once took downfrom their 

i&irairy Aelf the three volnmes of Dibdin’s tour (which had been 
presented tothe monastery by their author), and, turning to his 
description of the scene around us, spoke with just admiration of 
its engravings, and with touching kindness of his predecessor in 
office—the Father Klein (now long since deceased) who had received 
with so much docility the bibliographical doctrines 6 of his English 
visitor. Amongst the books of the library is an elaborate German 
flora in many qnarto volumes with a coloured plate of each species, 
as in our Sowerby’s English Botany . 

There is a very fine refectory and large garden and highly orna¬ 
mental conservatory—or winter garden—for the abbot’s use, but 
thrown open to the public except on great, feast days. The imperial 
apartments are richly and appropriately decorated, and the banquet¬ 
ing hall is magnificent. The bedrooms were strangely mistaken by 
Dibdin, as the librarian pointed out, for monastic ‘ dormitories.’ 7 

By the kindness of the superior the verv same treat was given 
to us as had been given to our predecessor in 1818. We were taken 
to the church, where seated in the stalls we listened for the best part 
of half nn hour to a performance upon their world-renowned oigan. 
Our experience was much like that of Mr. Dibdin, who wrote: 8 


To our admiration the organ burst forth with a power of intonation (every atop 
being* opened) such as 1 had never heard exceeded. As there were only a few 
present, the sounds were necessarily increased by being reverberated from every 
part of the building; and for a moment it seemed as if the very dome would have 
been unroofed and the sides bunt asunder. We could not hear a word that waa 
spoken; when, in a few succeeding seconds, the diapason atop only wasopeoed . . . 
and how sweet and touching was the melody which it imparted! A solemn stave 
or two of h hymn (during which a few other pipes were opened) was then per¬ 
formed by the organist. . . and the effect was as if these notes had been chauntsd 
by an invisible choir of angels. 

Our last visit was to the spacious crypt, around the interior of 
which lie (above ground) in bronze sarcophagi the bodies of the abbots 
and of a few of the monastery’s benefactors, while in it$ centre are 
the remains of the other members of the fraternity, each in a cavity 
dosed by a stone engraved with a name and date, and reminding 
ns of the catacombs of Kensal Green. Here lie all those whom 
Dihdin saw. In another sixty-seven years will this monastery be still 
enduring, and another visitor in 1952 be shown the resting-places of 
those on whose friendly faces we ourselves have gazed ? 

• Loe. sit p. Sftr. • Lm. rft p. *43. • Z*e .««. p. 8& 
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Attttxia certainly the** * ramrikntf tenaweuepofctt of endue- 
anoe, and in spite of many political changes baaboento&r fmgularly 
exempt from iwvdutfeiwy destruction. No lover of antiquity, no 
one who rejoices to eee yet writing social phenomena elsewhere 
extinct, can fail to exclaim ibtoperpekta! The convent * of St. 
Florian still possesses, as we have already said, its old landed pro¬ 
perty. This property it does net let out either on lease or by the 
year, but it is its own framer, ail the work, whether of arable land, 
pasture, or forest, being performed by hired labour exclusively. 

Though the community is so large, yet the number within the 
monastery is almost always much less* This is because the convent 
possesses not only its lands, but also (as did our own monasteries) 
the right of presentation to various livings. These are still no less 
thanthiity-three in number, and members of the community are 
sent out to serve them, but they are liable to recall at any moment. 
A considerable number of the canons are also sent out to act as pro¬ 
fessors in different places of education. Upon the death of an abbot 
his successor is freely elected by the members, who assemble from all 
parts for the occasion. Neither the Pope nor the government has 
any right of nomination, or even of recommendation, but the govern¬ 
ment ean veto the election of an obnoxious individual This right of 
veto, however, has been, we were told, very rarely exercised. 

The abbey from has a large supply of live stock. We saw sixty- 
seven cows in their stalls, and they seemed very well looked after. The 
abbot has his own private carriage and horses, and we saw twenty-six; 
horses of different kinds in the stables. The collection of pigs was 
very large, and included some which bad recently arrived from England. 
They were shut up in four dozen pens, the whole of which were en¬ 
closed and roofed over by a very large and solid outhouse. 

It was with some surprise that I found the superior of this great 
abbey was as unable to converse either in French or English as was his 
predecessor when visited by Dibdin. He and the librarian were both, 
however, well up in English politics, and we were playfully reproached 
with our late Prime Minister's sentiments towards Austria, nor could 
we but feel surprised at bearing Mr. Gladstone's questions as to* where 
Austria had done good' quoted in this secluded monastic retreat 

After cordial farewells, a rapid drive soon carried us back to Linz, 
in time to escape a storm which had been threatening ns, and to 
enjoy in security the long-continued reverberations of thunder which 
sounded amongst the mountains, and to see the city lit up by rapidly 
repeated flashes of extreme brilliancy. 

The next day was set apart for a visit to our first great Benedictine 
house~~that of Kremsmunster. 

Although material progress enabled us frw this purpose to dispeiae 

9 Thf won! ‘commit * properly denotes the oemnumlty, whether male or fsmale, 
which inhabits a religions boose. The word • monastery * denotes the dweUlnf-plse ? 
itself. 
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which Dibdin had visited that monastery 4 By eleven hi the morn¬ 
ing,’ he teUa t up 4 the postboy’* bugle sounded lor departure. The 
carriage and horses were at the door, the postboy armyed in a scarlet 
jacket with a black velvet collar edged with 1 silver lace; and the 
travellers being comfortably seated, the whip sounded, and off we 
went uptdU at a good round cantering pace.' Our pace, on the con¬ 
trary, was of the slowest which a stopping-at-eveiy-sinji&e^^ 
train could be credited with. We had to start from our ixmat linwat 
a quarter past six, and we did not accomplish the whole journey from 
door to door in much less time than that in which the about equally 
long journey to Kremsmiinster from Gmtmden was made by road 
sixty-seven years before. 

As we approached Krems, the mountains of the Salzkammergut 
stood out boldly on the horison, but more striking to us was the pro¬ 
digious monastery, with its Babel-like observatory tower, the whole 
mass of its buildings rising from an elevated hill overhanging the 
small townlet of Krems at its base. 

By good fortune, dose to the station, we overtook a monk on his 
road home, who kindly escorted us by a short out through the monas¬ 
tic gardens, of which he had the key, up to the monastery and to the 
Prelatura, when, after a short wait in an anteroom, the abbot, 
Herr Leonard Achleitner, came and invited us into his study (an 
elegant apartment furnished in crimson velvet), where he read our 
letters of introduction. Again we were forced to use our little store 
of German. The courteous prelate lamented that official bittiness 
called him away from home, and, after inviting us to dine and deep, 
consigned us to the care of a pleasant and healthy-looking young monk, 
by name Brother Columban Schiesflingstrasse, who was careful that 
we should foil to see and learn nothing which it interested us to 
inspect or to inquire about. 

The huge abbey—an eighteenth-century structure, though its 
foundation dates from the eighth—consists of a series of spacious 
quadrangles and a large church similar in style to that of St. Florian, 
save that the choir is a western gallery and that the decorations gene¬ 
rally are not so fine. 

This great house is the home of one hundred monks, three 
hundred students, and many servants. As was the case with tie 
Augustinians, so here many of the monks are non-resideot, being 
appointed to serve the twenty-five Brings to which theabbot has the 
right of presentation. The abbot is freely elected forlifeby the com¬ 
munity. An applicant for admission amongst its members need not 
be of noble birth or the possessor of any fortim* hot if he is the 
owner of prop e rt y he must make c<mtributwn therewith or his 
admission. The novitiate lasts for a year, and lor four years longer 
the newcomer is free to leave if he likes. After that he is held 
» X*>« p. sis. 
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morally bound, but not legally to, u now the arm of the law cannot 
^employed to force back any monk who may desire to leave* 
The youngest members are provided with one ceB for each pair, 
but when more advanced each has a room to himself* The monks 
who act as professors have each two rooms, the prior has three rooms, 
and the abbot a whole suite of apartments. They have much land, 
none of which is let to formers, but is entirely cultivated by hired 
labour, except of course their forests. These are to be seen from the 
abbey windows extending up tbe sides of distant mountains, and our 
host assured us they were richly stocked with deer and roebuck, 
pheasants and partridges. 

As to their church services, they do not rise at night nor extra¬ 
ordinarily early. All their office is but recited in monotone, and the 
matins of each day are said the evening before, not in church, but in 
a room set apart for that purpose. They do not have high mass 
even on Sundays, but only on great festivals, when each wears a 
cowl in choir. On all other occasions they only wear their ordinary 
black cassock and Bcapular without any hood, nor have they, any 
more than the Augustinians, a large monastic tonsure. 

The abbot, in spite of his stately lodgings and his importance, 
ordinarily dines with the community in their refectory, and no special 
dishes are served at the high table, but only those of which all are 
free to partake. 

At the time of our visit the students and most of the professors 
were away for their vacation, and we could but inspect the means and 
appliances of learning. 

The immense tower, at the summit of which is the observatory, 
has each story devoted to a scientific collection of a different kind. 
Thus there is a large collection of fossils and minerals; another of 
chemical materials and instruments; another is a cabinet of physics, 
and there is besides a moderately good zoological gallery, and also 
some skeletons and anatomical preparations. Lining the whole 
staircase, and also in other parts of the tower, are some hundreds of 
portraits in oil of former students, each one with his powdered wig, 
and all anterior to 1799. Every portrait is numbered, but unfor¬ 
tunately in the troubles of the Napoleonic wars the list was lost. 
It was to me a very sad sight to see this multitude of young faces 
about whom no one now knew anything, not even a name—lifelike 
shadows of the forgotten dead! 

At Kremsmunster, as at St, Florian, there are royal apartments 
and also a picture gallery, a gallery of engravings, and other 
galleries of old glass, china, and objects of vertu. In the church 
treasury are many relics, much plate, and expensive vestments—some 
given by the Empress Maria Theresa, There is, however, hardly 
anything mediaeval, except a very large chalice of the time when 
communion in both kinds was partaken of by the laity. 
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The library contained, we were told* so lew than eighty thousand 
volumes, but to our regret we had no time to properlyinspect even a 
portion of its contents, though some things in it axe very curious and 
others beautiful. There is an elaborate manuscript treatise of magic 
with illustrations, and another on astrology. A book of the Gospels 
of the eighth century is wonderful for its most beautiful writing, and 
there are various ancient missals admirably illuminated. The works 
treating on the different physical sciences were, we were told, not 
in the general library, but in separate departmental libraries for the 
use of each professor. I did not succeed in ascertaining that there 
was any record or recollection of Dr. Dibdin’s visit. The librarian, 
however, was away for his vacation. 

The gardens are attractive, with many interesting plants and various 
greenhouses, but the most interesting object external to the monas¬ 
tery was what at first sight might be mistaken for a sort of campo eanto. 
This consisted of a large space, in shape an elongated parallelogram, 
bounded by a sort of cloister with an open arcade of pillars and round 
arches. This space was traversed at intervals by passages similarly 
arcaded on either side, and these passages connected the two arcades 
on each longer side of the parallelogram. In each rectangular space, 
thus enclosed by arcaded passages, was a large fishpond abundantly 
furnished with large trout or gigantic carp. The walls of the quasi 
cloister were hung round on every side with deer's heads and antlers, 
and the venerable monk who went round this place with us assured us 
they had all been shot by members of the community, he for one having 
l>een a very keen monastic sportsman in his younger days, as were 
many of his younger colleagues now, who found good sport in their 
well-stocked forests. 

From the fishponds we were conducted to the monastic lavatory, 
and thence to the refectory, with many hospitable regrets that our 
visit should have taken place on a Friday, with its consequently 
restricted table. 

In the refectory we were received by the prior. Father Sigismond 
Fellocker, a monk devoted to mineralogy. 

The party having assembled, all stood round and repeated the 
ordinary monastic grace, after which, being placed at the prior's 
right hand at the high table, we all fell to amidst a lively hum of 
conversation, no one apparently being appointed to read aloud during 
an obligatory silence, as is usually the case in monasteries. 

The feast consisted of inaigre soup, omelettes, sauerkraut, excellent 
apple turnovers, and cray fish. Before each monk was a small 
decanter of white wine, made at one of their houses in Lower 
Austria, for at Krems the vine will not ripen enough for wine¬ 
making. Dinner being over and grace said, the prior and most of 
the monks retired, but the sub-prior invited us and another guest 
and two monks to sit again and taste some choicer wine, white and 
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BFetHking, beweteiy to beginoerteg and tedious raflway journey 
teLin* wfct thrtegfayweaofriffipani^ ore kindywag guide Brother 
Oriumban t6 to ‘cell, where, aft ter request, he played with skill 
and taatfeair after aiTiipoh the xitta till the clouds cleared and he 
was able to escort us, as he kindly insisted cm doing, to the outride 
of the ample kaonastery*8 W»lhu 

Much interested with our first experience of the Austrian Bene- 
dietaries,** looked forward witkpleasure 1 6 our visit next day to their 
far-famed monaster}" of Molk. 

Leaving liius by steamer at half-past seven on the morning of 
the 22nd of August, we reached in four hours our point of disembarka¬ 
tion. Long before our arrival them the magnificent palatial monastery 
was a conspicuous object, with the soaring towers and cupola of the 
abbey church, the whole massed on the summit of a lofty cliff very 
near the right bank of the river. This commanding position was in 
the later part of the tenth century a fortified outpost ofihe heathen 
Magyars, from whom it was taken in 984 by Leopold, the first 
Markgrave of Austria, the founder of the present monastery, who. 
With his five successors, is buried in the conventual church. Centuries 
afterwards it had again to do with Hungarians, who besieged it for three 
months in 1619. When visited by Dr. Dibdin it had also recently 
suffered from war. The French generals had lodged in it on their 
way to Vienna, and during the march through of their troops it was 
forced to supply them with not less than from fifty to sixty thousand 
pints of wine per day. 

In spite of the antiquity of its foundation, the monastic buildings 
are all modem, having been erected between 1707 and 1786. 

A walk of about a mile from the landing-place led us (after 
passing round beneath the walls of the monastery and ascending 
through the town of Mdik) to a gate, passing through which, and 
traversing a spacious quadrangle, we ascended a stately staircase to 
the Prelatura, or abbot's lodgings. The community were at dinner, 
but we ventured to send in our letters, and the first to come out and 
welcome us was the prior, Herr Friedrich Heilmann, a monk who 
had inhabited the monastery for forty years, but who was as amiable 
as venerable, and full of pleasantry and humour. He introduced us 
to the Herr Prelat, Herr Alexander Karl, who then came up con¬ 
versing with the monks who att ended him on either side. 

Bfctber short in stature, he wore his gold chain and cross over his 
habit, andon his head a hat, apparently of beaver, shaped like an 
ordinary ‘chimneypot,’ except that the crown was rather low. He 
displayed at first a certain stiffness of manner, which made ns feel a 
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vfr& Aswewere too late for the TOmmmiitj dirmer/tbo abbot 
consigned us to the hospitable care of the prior, abdsent word to 
ask the libmrian to show ns whatever we might wish to see after 
dinner. Since many of the hinety monks who have their home at 
Mdlk were now away, the community had not dined in theur great 
refectory, bat in an ordinary, much smaller apartment To the 
latter the genial prior conducted ns, and sat beside us, chattihg 
of the good game which stocked their forests—their venitan, paiv 
tridges, and pheasants—while we, nothing loth (for the river journey 
and walk had 1 given os a hearty appetite), partook of boup, boiled 
beef, roast lamb, salad, Bweets and coffee, which were successively 
put before us. The prior had been a keen sportsman, and still loved 
to speak of the pleasures of earlier days. Invigorated and refreshed 
we set out to see the house, and our first visit was to the adjacent 
refectory. It is a magnificent hall, worthy of a palace, with & richly 
painted ceiling and with pictures in the interspaces of the great 
gilded caryatides which adorn its walls. 

Passing out at a window of the apsidal termination of the refec¬ 
tory, we came upon an open terrace, whence a most beautiful view 
of the Danube (looking towards Lina) was to be obtained, with a 
distant prospect of some of the mountains of the Salzkammergut. 
We here met the venerable librarian, Herr Vincenz Staufer, Biblio- 
tekar des Stifles Molk, into whose bands the prior now consigned us. 
After contemplating with delight the charming scene before us and 
viewing with interest the parts which had been occupied by Napoleon’s 
troops, we entered the library, which is a hall corresponding in shape 
and size with the refectory, and like it abutting on the terrace balcony 
by an apsidal termination. 

It is a stately apartment furnished with costly inlaid woods, and 
with a profusion of gilding on ail sides, including the gilt Corinthian 
capitals of its mural pilasters. The library is much richer now than 
it was when visited hy Dibdin, and it contains sixty thousand 
volumes. Amongst its treasures are an original chronicle of the 
abbey begun in the twelfth century, a copy of the first German 
printed Bible, and a very interesting book about America, executed 
only two years after its discovery by Columbus. There are also 
mediaeval copies of Horace and VirgiL Various other apartments, 
besides this stately hall, are devoted to the library, amongst them 
one containing four thousand volumes of manuscript The librarian 
turned out to be an enthusiastic botanist s so with his help we 
made out the names of several Austrian wild plants which had 
interested us. Having done the honours of his part of the establish¬ 
ment, he reconducted us along several spacious corridors to the 



ornamented with flowers* and m ith hu pet Australian parrot Ha 
took us to see the royal apartments, which are less handsome than 
those of St Florian, and to the abbey church, which is exceedingly 
liandsome of its rococo kind. It is cruciform with a high and 
spacious central dome. The choir is in the chancel, but there is 
a large organ and organ gallery at the west end. All round the 
church—where a clerestory would be in a Gothic building—are 
glased windows that look into the church from a series of rooms 
which can be entered from the corridors of the monastery. The 
church is rich in marbles and profusely gilt 

We were finally conducted to the lodging assigned us, which opened 
(with amultitude of others) from the very long corridor at the top 
of the staircase we first ascended. On the opposite side of the 
corridor is the door which gives entrance to the abbot’B quarters. 
This very long corridor is ornamented with a series of oil paintings 
representing the whole house of Hapsburg as figures of life size. It 
begins with fancy portraits of Hapsbnrgs anterior to the first Imperial 
Rudolph, and continues with portraits, more or less historical, of all 
the Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire and with the subsequent 
Emperors of Austria, including the preseut Francis Joseph. Ample 
vacant space remains to similarly depict a large number of his suc¬ 
cessors. 

Our room was comfortably furnished with all modern appliances, 
including a large looking-glass and a spring bed, and the window 
commanded a fine view of the mountains towards Vienna. After 
a little more than an hour’s rest the abbot himself came to invite 
us to go with him to see his garden and join in a slight refec¬ 
tion habitually partaken of between dinner and supper—a sort 
of Teutonic * afternoon tea.’ The garden was very pleasantly situ¬ 
ated, with a well-shaded walk overlooking the Danube, and with 
a fine view of the mountains of the Soemmering Pass, between 
Vienna and Gratz. He told us that his lands were only in part 
cultivated by hired labour, the more distant being let out to tenants 
at fixed rents. As abbot he had the right of presentation to twenty- 
seven livings. We then entered a very large summer-house, a long 
hall lined with frescoes illustrating the four quarters of the* world, 
and representing their beasts, birds, flowers, as well as their human 
inhabitants. The painting was wonderfully fresh, though it was done 
130 years ago. Here was taken the ‘afternoon tea,* which consisted 
of most excellent beer, a dish of cold veal, ham, and tongue* cut in 
thin slices, a salad, cheese and butter. The abbot sat at a principal 
table with his guests, including a monk from Kremsmiinster, the 
aunt and sister of a freshly ordained young monk who was to sing 
his first mass the following day, the young monk himself, and a 
secular priest who had come to preach on the occasion, and also 
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the prior and the librarian. At other smanertsMessat other monks 
and apparently one or two Mends from without ; most of them 
smoked (the genial prior enjoying his pipe), and parties of four 
amused themselves with cards, playing apparently for very small 
stakes. The demeanour of all was easy and quite sane gHe, but in 
no way obnoxious to hostile criticism. The rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to a further examination of the vast building until 
eight o’clock, when we were summoned to supper. Of this the com¬ 
munity generally partook iij the smaller room in which we had 
dined; but, in honour of the event of to-morrow and of his guests, 
the amiable abbot had ordered supper to be served in the magnificent 
refectory, which was illuminated with what poor Faraday taught us 
was the best of all modes of illumination—wax candles. 

We were but a small party in the great hall. On the abbot’s right 
siit the aunt and sister of the young priest—the latter with her 
brother next her. On the abbot’s left were the secular priests, our¬ 
selves, and the librarian, and one or two more. Our supper consisted 
of sonp, veal, souffle, and roast chicken. For wine we had at first a 
good but not select wine—being from the produce of several vintages 
mixed—but afterwards came a choice white wine of one vintage. 
Supper ended, the whole party retired together and separated in the 
large corridor outside the abbot’s lodgings, the ladies being politely 
conducted to their rooms, which were adjacent to our own. 

The next day (Sunday) was the festival of the first mass, which 
was to be sung with full solemnities, though ordinarily there is no 
high mass on Sundays at all. 

It was to take place at eight o’clock, but long before that time 
the church was fairly filled, and the clerestory boxes filled with visitors, 
who from that vantage ground could see well. First came the sermon, 
to hear which the monks left their choir to occupy benches opposite 
the pnlpit; they wore no cowls, but white cottas (a Roman shrunken 
surplice) over their cassocks. The worthy priest who preached had 
evidently determined not to make a journey for nothing. For a full 
hour his eloquence suspended the subsequent proceedings. At last 
came the mass, in which the abbot was but a spectator in his stall. 
The new priest occupied his throne, as if abbot for the day. There 
was an assistant priest, as well as the deacon and subdeacon, and all 
the choir boys had garlands of flowers round the left arm, with flowers 
round the candles they carried as marks of rejoicing at this ‘first 
mass.’ The aunt and sister were accommodated with seats for the 
occasion in the monks’ stalls. 

The high mass was not liturgical; no introit, offertory, sequence, 
or communion was sung by the choir, which was in the western 
organ gallery. The music was florid, and there were female as well as 
mite singers, accompanied by a fuR band. 

We had to take a hurried leave of our friendly host, and, promis- 
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to go tfteaoe to visit the Beoediotine monastery of Gdttwfe or 
Gottwe&. We had specially looked forward to visiting this bonne, 
for, though smaller than any of the three previously visited, it had 
been most attractively described in Dtbdin’s tour. 11 The abbot in 
his time was Herr Aftrasao, who had, he tells us, 19 4 the complete air 
of a gentleman who might have turned his fiftieth year, and his 
countenance bespoke equal intelligence and benevolence. 9 He re* 
ceived Dr. Dibdin with great courtesy; and as his bibliographical tour 
is by no means a common book, the following extracts may not be 
without interest to our readers. 

Pointing oat the prospect about the monastery, the abbot said: ‘On yon 
opposite heights across the Danube we saw, from these very windows, the fire and 
smoke of the advanced guard of the French army in contest with the Austrians, 
upon Bonaparte's first advance towards Vienna. The French Emperor himself took 
possession of this monastery. He slept here, and we entertained him the next day 
with the best dtfeuner d la fourchettfi which we could afford. He seemed well 
satisfied with his reception, but I own that 1 was glad when he left us. Observe 
yonder/ continued the abbot; * do you notice an old castle in the distance ? That, 
tradition reports, once held your Bichard the First, when he was detained & 
prisoner by Leopold of Austria/ The more the abbot spoke, and the more I 
continued to gaze around, the more I fancied myself treading on faery ground, and 
that the scene in which I was engaged partook of the illusion of romance. On our 
way to the library I observed a aeries of paintings which represented the history of 
the founder, and I observed the devil or some imp introduced in more than one 
picture, and remarked upon it to my guide. lie said, < Where will yon find truth 
unmixed with fiction P * 

We now entered the saloon for dinner. It was a large, light, and lofty room; 
the ceiling was covered with paintings of allegorical subjects in fiasco, descriptive 
of the advantages of piety and learning. We sat down at a high table—precisely 
as m the halls at Oxford—to a plentiful and elegant repast We were cheerful 
even to loud north; and the smallness of the party, compared with the size 
of the hall, caused the sounds of our voices to bo reverberated from every 
quarter. 

Behind me stood a grave, sedate, and inflexible-looking attendant He spoke 
not; he moved not,save when he saw my glass emptied, which, without previous 
notice or permission, he made a scrupulous point uf filling, even to the brim, with 
the most highly flavoured wine I had yet tasted in Germany, and it behoved me to 
cast an attentive eye upon this replenishing process. In due time the doth was 
claaxedf Ond a dessert, consisting chiefly of delicious peaches, succeeded. A new 
order of bottles was introduced, tall, square, and capacious, which ware said to 
OQBtahi wiae of the same quality, hut of a more delicate flavour. It proved to be 
moat exquisite. The past labour* of the day, together with the growing heat, 
had given a reliah to everything which I tasted, and in the full flow of my spirit* 
I proposed ‘Long tile and happy times to the prsaent members, and increasing 
prosperity to the mooistery of Gbttwic/ It was received and drunk with 
mtOmdum* Tha abbot then proceeded to give me an account of a viafcpaid him 
bjr JUr»4 B|3»kQr when the Utter was ambamador at Vienna.' ‘Come, air/ he 
•aid,,^pirqjaae- drinking prosperity and long lift to every representative of the 
Britiiii mfttism at Vienna.* I then requested that we might withdraw, as we pur. 
poeed sleeping within one stage of Vienna that evening. ‘ Your wishes shati be 
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min*/swwered the sbbot, ‘bat sttny rate you mart not go without a te^moav 
clear respset far the object of yon vksfr-a copy <*f mtt Cfamk^ I 

retched it *£& every 

Oat smsable boftsad kit Beoediettne brethren detennined to walk * Httie way 
down the hill to •» u* fririy reefed end ready to start I entreated and remon¬ 
strated that tide aught not be, but in vain. On reaching theeamage, we all ebook 
hands, and then tainted by uncovering. Stepping into the carriage, I held aloft the 
Oottwie Chronicle, exclaiming 1 Folds dmmd erudttimmif dies Me ommno com- 
memoraUcm digmuj to which the abbot replied, with peculiarly emphatic aonarou*- 
neee of voice, ' Vale / Deus te omnespte tdd charismmon cornered' They than 
stopped for a moment, as the horaee*began to he pat in motion, and, retracing their 
steps Up the hill, disappeared. I thought that I discerned the abbot yet lingering 
above with hie right arm raised at the last and most affectionate token of farewell. 

♦ 

We had no sooner arrived at our inn—the Kaiserin Elizabet—than 
we, not without much difficulty, engaged a carriage and pair to take 
us the two hours’ drive thence to Gdttweih, along the same road 
driven over by Dibdin. 1 passed several sets of pilgrims such as 
he describes, as also the statue of St. John Nepomuk, which he 
took for St. Francis. At first our path was bordered by poplars, 
but afterwards, for miles, by damson trees which were loaded 
with fruit. At the commencement of the last quarter of our 
journey we entered a defile in the wooded mountains, a most wel¬ 
come shelter from a driving wind and blinding dust. The monas¬ 
tery then soon became risible at the top of a lofty elevation, 
reached by a long winding road, which we, unlike our predecessor, 
ventured to drive up. No doubt half a century has done something 
to improve it. As we mounted, we obtained charming glimpses of 
the Danube, and a good view of au adjacent town. We polled up 
within the courtyard of the monastery a little after two o’clock, and 
found the community engaged in afternoon service, which was 
largely recited in the vernacular. The church is much smaller than 
that of the other monasteries we visited, but is more interesting, 
as, in spite of its stucco ornaments, its substance is ancient, and the 
romanesque character of its nave and the pointed architecture of its 
chancel are distinctly traceable. The latter part, which contains the 
monks’ choir, is raised up many steps, on either side of which is & 
way down into a light and rather lofty crypt, in which is buried the 
founder of the monastery, Alt mann, Bishop of Passau, who died in the 
year 1091. 

When the service was concluded, we made our way to the cloister 
entranoe, and having sent in our letters were received by the abbot, 
Herr Rudolph Ghisonhauer, in the well-furnished suite of apartments 
which constituted the abbatial lodgings. We found him at first much 
disquieted from a fear that we should make gome large demand upon 
bfe time, which he assumed us was insufficient for the multitude of 
offie upon it When reassured, however, by learning the modest 
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future of onr demands, he wassITeottr^ and insisted on showing 
'Os himsdf the library and some of its most precious contents. He, 
indeed, invited us to sleep, or at least to dine, bait we had lunched 
before starting,* knowing that we could not reach the abbey in time 
for the community dinner, and wo much preferred spending the short 
time at our disposal in inspecting whatever might be seen to taking 
a solitary dinner. Dibdin’s pleasant experience of Gottweih's hospi¬ 
tality was therefore impossible for us. We were, however, shown the 
pleasing portrait of his kind host. Abbot r Altmann, who, we were told, 
survived till the year 1854, though the last ten years of his life were 
passed in blindness. The library is said to contain 60,000 volumes, 
besides l?400 volumes of manuscripts, and no less than 1,200 books 
printed before the year 1500. Amongst the latter was one dating 
from before the time when type was first used, each page of printing 
being one large woodcut. Amongst the manuscripts was a small 
bible 700 years old, entirely written in the monastery itself on the 
finest parchment in such small characters as to make ordinary eyes 
ache to read it, but most beautifully written. One manuscript was 
of the sixth century, and of course we were careful to see the cele¬ 
brated Chronicon Gotticicense . We also carefully visited the re¬ 
fectory, and noted in the corridor the paintings of legendary events 
in the founder's life, noted by Dibdin. 

The apartments prepared for imperial use, and which were used 
by Napoleon the First, are finer than those of Mulk, and are ap¬ 
proached by a wonderfully imposing staircase. From their windows 
delightful views may be obtained, but, indeed, the monastery is so 
charmingly situated on a summit amidst such umbrageous mountains 
that not only northwards on the Danube side, but also southwards, 
there are delightful pros^cts and agreeable walks. The monastery is 
evidently much visited, and in its basement are rooms which are used 
as a public restaurant and bad the appearance of doing a good business. 

The community consists but of fifty monks and two novices. It 
is not nearly so wealthy as the abbeys we had previously visited, but 
the abbot declared himself fully satisfied both with its present con¬ 
dition and apparent prospects. 

After showing us the library we were committed to the care 
of an attendant, and other visitors arrived, a carriage and pair with 
two Augustinian canons from a neighbouring house, and other 
carriages full of laity. On taking our farewell of the abbot, who was 
now, indeed, busy with his guests, some of whom were old sehool- 
* fellows he had not seen for years, he cordially wished us farewell, 
exclaiming, 4 Truly this is a wonderful day. Heaven has opened wad 
showered down upon us the moat unexpected marvels.* 

We rapidly drove along the, mainly downhill, road to St* Polten, 
which we quitted next day to return by rail to lias, and went 
thence, through Gmunden and Itch l, to Salzburg, there to pay the 
last of our monastic visits, that to its venerable abbey of St Peter. 
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St. Peter’s, Salzburg, is the origin of the whole of its surroundings. 
Prom it hare arisen city, archbishopric, principality, and it is one of the 
most venerable establishments in Austria. Unlike those yet visited, 
it stands in the very heart of a city, in close proximity to the 
cathedral of which all the earlier abbots were the bishops. 

Though far from a picturesque building, it yet contains more 
fragments of early art than Molk or Kremsmiinster. The outer gate 
gives admittance to a romanesque cloister, almost entirely paved with 
ancient tombstones. Adjacent to the cloister are remains of the old 
chapter house in the pointed style of architecture. The abbey 
church, though horribly disfigured, with the best intentions, in 1774, 
still shows some traces of its early romanesque character. Till the 
above-mentioned date, it had exceptionally preserved its old de¬ 
corations, being entirely lined with old frescoes, and having its 
choir closed in by a wooden rood-screen with its rood. We 
were conducted over the establishment by the reverend prior, 
assisted by Father Anselm, who greatly lamented the architectural 
ravages of the eighteenth century. In that same century St. 
Peter’s Abbey was a not unimportant scientific centre, and its 
zoological and mineralogical collections are still worth a visit, espe¬ 
cially the latter, which is very rich. There are also interesting and 
instructive models illustrating the topography and geology of the 
neighbourhood and of the Salzkammergut generally. The treasury 
of its church is also rich, and its library of fifty thousand volumes 
contains many precious manuscripts, the chief of which, c The Book 
of life,’ goes back to the sixth century, and contains a long list of 
benefactors with their anniversaries, for masses. There are also 
manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries not less wonder¬ 
ful for their state of complete preservation than for the brilliancy 
and beauty of their illuminations. 

It being very near the hour of dinner, we waited in an ante¬ 
room to the refectory for its arrival. Therein are hung the portraits 
of a long line of abbot s, including the one who welcomed to the abbey 
my predecessor Dr. Dibdin. 14 In the refectoiy itself we met the 
abbot, a bright, rather small and youngish man, who cordially shook 
hands and invited us to take our place beside him at the high table. 
The company consisted, this being vacation time, only of the abbot, 
twelve monks, five novices, three guests, and some lay brothers. 
The guest beside us was Dr. von SchafliaenU, professor of geology at 
Munich, who was the only German present who could speak any 
English. The repast was of the usual plain character, but the wine 
fully merited the reputation it has acquired and made at Stein (near 
Vienna), where the community possess a vineyard. 

Before taking our leave we visited the abbot in his lodgings, 
width are remarkably elegant, and consist of seven richly furnished 
apartments and an oratory. He seemed to take an amiable pleasure 
14 See to}, lit p. 1ST. 
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ta showing us eveiything <rf mterest, and cordially invited ns to 
renew our visit 

: St Peters Abbey is rich, hot oily contains about fifty monks 
when ail are at home. Not many are required for external work, as 
not more than half a dosen parishes belong to the abbey. With St. 
Peter’s terminated our long-desired visit to these curious instances 
of ecclesiastical survival, the still established and endowed monasteries 
of Austria, which we found to be jnst what we bad anticipated to find 
them. That these were no abodes of stem austerity we knew, but 
we hardly expected to find such diminished observance as regards 
public worship. The men with whom we conversed had much book 
learning, and some were devoted to one or other of the natural 
sciences. We found also that they were well up in the politics of 
the day. Nevertheless we were surprised to find that none of the 
five abbots we visited were any more able to converse in either 
French or English than were those visited by Dibdin sixty-seven 
years before. It should be recollected, however, that the principals 
are selected largely with a view to wise administration of the abbey 
lands, and not for learning. All the five, in spite of the more or less 
somptuousness of their lodgings, partook of the plain monastic fare, 
and we remarked the earnest gravity with which each superior 
took his part in whatever of devotion we witnessed. The existing 
communities are not responsible for relaxations of monastic discipline 
which already existed before the present monks joined them. Nor 
would it be fair to expect that men who had attached themselves to a 
body, enjoying a certain degree of comfort and freedom, should readily 
acquiesce in the institution or reintroduction of severities for which 
they never bargained. Though we met with a certain breadth of view 
and tolerant spirit in those we ventured to converse with on subjects 
affording opportunity for 1 he display of such qualities, yet it would not 
be just to conceal that we met with no tendency to what would be 
called uuorthodoxy by the strictest theologians. At Kremsmimster, 
at Molk, and at St. Peter’s we took occasion to turn the conversation 
upon Dr. Dollinger, and in each case we found that with expression of 
the warmestpersonal esteem there was manifested the most unqualified 
condemnation of the line he had taken. Whatever may be thought, 
however, of these institutions, whether they may be admired or their 
continuance in their present state deprecated, they are full of interest 
for us in England, as it is more than probable that such as they are 
our own abbeys would have become, had events in the sixteenth and 
succeeding centuries turned out otherwise in England than they did 
ton oat, so that abbots of St. Albans and St Edmunds might still be 
sitting in our House of Lords beside our Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Tdrk. 

St. Geoeob Mivrn. 



HOW A PROVINCIAL PAPER IS 
MANAGED . 


The very great merits of the London daily press, and the advantages 
derived from publication in a city which is the seat of Government 
and the largest aggregation of people in the world, have combined 
in the past to invest it with an overshadowing importance as com¬ 
pared with the provincial press. 

That exaggerated relative importance has in some sense ceased, 
and many persons and most statesmen have come to recognise that 
the provincial press has a power and an influence of the greatest 
moment in shaping the destinies of this country. The belief is 
frequently entertained that the provincial morning newspapers of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have, as a whole, a greater weight in 
the conduct of the affairs of the Empire than the morning papers of 
London. The opinion is still more pronounced in reference to the 
comparative influence of the provincial evening press and that of the 
eagerly competing evening journals of London. For this there are 
two prominent reasons. In the first place, the provincial press has 
a far more numerous clientele. It may be assumed that the district 
served by the London press, to the practical exclusion of local dailies, 
does not contain more than six or seven million persons, and to the 
remaining thirty millions the London press, with the exception of a 
few of the more widely circulating dailies, is little more than a 
name. There is one modifying circumstance which will shortly be 
considered, but, however ungrateful it may be to Loudon editors, the 
fret remains that, wherever a local daily paper can be remuneratively 
maintained, the London press ceases to circulate. It does not 
purvey local news, and without attributing to local readers any 
narrow preference of ‘ the rustic murmur of their bourg to the great 
wave that echoes round the world,* they have a natural desire to 
know what is going on in their own neighbourhood, pariah, town, or 
county* In its character of purveyor of news of this kind, the local 
newspaper wins that support which ultimately invests it with an 
appreciable influence in moulding opinion upon imperial concerns. 
She attractions of the scenes in the local vestry, the letters on the 
^ condition of the pariah pump—in a wend, the gossip of the 
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village—primarily surpass in that kind of interest which gains public 
patronage the most brilliant writing of the most brilliant journalist 
or the most profound thinking of the soundest political economist 
The squires and rectors, the banker and the doctor, and many others 
of the better class, will, of course, order both the London and the 
local paper; but when we go further from the seat of Government, 
where the delivery of the London mail is alter breakfast, and where 
the local paper grows larger and better in the ratio of distance, then 
the sale of London papers becomes quitp exceptional. So much for 
the numerical argument. 

But there are other reasons which contribute to the influence of 
the provincial press. The l^ondon daily press scarcely touches the 
genuine London workpeople, who wait for their weekly paper at the 
week end, whereas the provincial daily press does reach the wage- 
earners ; and this is more especially the case with the evening papers, 
which are always sold at one halfpenny, and are in many cases large, 
well-appointed, and well-printed sheets, with a considerable adver¬ 
tisement revenue and a great circulation. Let us take the case of 
Glasgow. There are in that city three morning and three evening 
papers, with a probable combined circulation of 200,000 copies daily, 
of which the evening papers have very much the larger share; and 
as the subscribing population both in the city and in the counties is 
almost entirely commercial and industrial, the only conclusion to be 
arrived at is that artizans in the West of Scotland are evening jmper 
buyers. The most superficial inquiry, or even a casual look at the 
streets of an evening, goes far to bear out that fact, and much the 
same condition of matters prevails elsewhere in the provinces. 

The artisan, for obvious reasons, is more influenced by the views 
of his paper than is a richer man. He has, on the whole, less oppor¬ 
tunity of reading contradictory papers, less means of hearing opinion 
otherwise than in his paper, and a much profounder admiration and 
respect for the editorial judgment. A judge or a bishop, a lawyer 
or a banker, probably considers himself quite as competent to form 
a political opinion as the editors or writers of the press, and he must 
sometimes see in his paper statements and opinions which from his 
own professional skill in law, or commerce, or theology, he knows to 
be rank nonsense. The workman, on the other hand, sees a know¬ 
ledge which must seem very profound, and is certainly uttered with 
most dogmatic and convincing authority, and insensibly he is moved 
as the journalist wills. The argument then amounts to this: that 
for each copy sold, the provincial press exercises a higher average of 
political power than the London press, and that the number of copies 
sold is incomparably greater. 

There remains one qualifying fret which is the salvation of the 
wider influence of the London press. It is quoted freely in the 
provincial papers. The country morning newspapers of the best 
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standing make arrangements which enableihemtoprint short and 
pithy extracts from the leaders of one or two of the London papers 
of the same morning. Thus, of three morning newspapers in any 
provincial city, one will quote the Times arid Standard and Post , 
another the Standard and Telegraph , a third the Daily News and 
the Telegraph. An evening local contemporaiy will probably, after 
an important political debate or other event, follow the custom of 
extracting the London press opinions from each of the three local 
morning paj>ers, and of thus presenting in one column the opinions 
of perhaps five of the London morning dailies. It will probably 
further cause its London office to procure the first copies of the 
chief London evening papers and to telegraph extracts from their 
leaders. By this means it can present in the afternoon a series 
of opinions on one subject from nine or ten London papers of that 
day, and may supplement these by the opinions of half a dozen pro¬ 
vincial morning dailies. Such a practice may be only occasionally 
observed to the extent here indicated, but it remains that the London 
papers are freely quoted. That their influence may not be overrated 
it must, however, be remembered that they are usually quoted in such 
a way that each paper contradicts the other, and the reader is apt to 
look upon the collection of opinions as a curious and strange puzzle 
rather than a serious contribution to his political enlightenment. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the value to the London papers of this 
system of quotation, which keeps them before the great bulk of the 
people who have no other means of knowing anything about them; 
and London managers and editors should encourage the practice. So 
far as managers are concerned, they can do much to advertise their 
papers by giving facilities to the Fleet Street provincial offices to 
obtain the earliest printed copies of their issue, and editors can also 
do much by seeing that a political leader contains somewhere in one 
or two sentences a pithy opinion of the whole matter under discussion. 
Huch a sentence will almost certainly be quoted. 

It nevertheless remains that the average reader will be influenced 
by the fully argued leader of his own paper, rather than by the frag¬ 
mentary extracts from liondon; and it still further remains that for 
the advertisement which keeps them before the people in mass the 
London papers are indebted to the costly arrangements of the pro¬ 
vincial press. 

Hie difficulties and expenses of the provincial press have never 
yet been fully stated to the public, and are but little comprehended 
even by London managers and editors. First, then, as to cost. A 
first-class provincial paper always rents from the Post Office two 
telegraph wires, which are its exclusive property from six o'clock 
evening till six o'clock morning, and which axe switched off the Pest 
Office connection and switched on to instrument* in the London and 
provincial offices of the paper* Four telegraph clerks are at work on 
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these wires all night taking news fro® London. They are paid by 
the Post Office, which supplies them and the wires at a charge of a 
thousand a year; and as newspaper managers have found means to 
induce these clerks to work much harder than when on Post Office 
service, the number of oahimns of matter which can be taken over 
these Wires at a push is surprising. But, great as that quantity may 
be, aliliberaBy conducted offices prefer to take the chief part of 
their Parliamentary reports, as well as much other London matter, by 
ordinary Postal Telegraph service, and the charge for telegraphing 
Parliament alone may be taken at another thousand a year* 
Further, provincial papers, which have to give all the imperial news 
given by the London papers, have also to give local news, a thing of 
whose expense and worry London managers have no conception; for 
London is so big that London papers make no attempt to give local 
news, but leave it to the Clapham Sentinel and others* The cost 
of a good local reporting corps, its travelling expenses, the staff em¬ 
ployed to sub-edit and cut down its reports, and the cost it incurs in 
telegraphing, varies of course with the district over which the journal 
circulates* But if the journal has a desire to be more than local to 
a great town it need not expect to spend in this manner less than 
four thousand a year* It will also incur a cost of about a thousand 
a year in obtaining nightly a smartly written London letter, and a 
light and humorous account of Parliamentary proceedings, commonly 
spoken of as * the sketch/ We have here in a very few items an 
expenditure of seven thousand a year, entailed by the fact that the 
paper is provincial and has special calls to meet other than those im¬ 
posed on a London paper of the same standing* But this expenditure 
immediately entails more. If Parliament is to be reported as fully, 
or more fully, than in any penny paper published in London, and if 
London theatres, pictures, and operas are to be dealt with at as great 
length as in a London paper, and if London banquets, speeches, cele¬ 
brations, and all events of interest to the nation are to be given as 
fully as in the London press, and if the same rule applies to sporting, 
and to commercial and shipping news, it follows that the only way 
to find room for local news and reports is to increase the sixe of the 
paper; and in Scotland, where the papers are probably more ambitious 
than elsewhere, this has been done to a remarkable extent. 

For the purpose of showing more clearly how great is the task 
thrown upon the provincial press, the following table has been pre¬ 
pared, which shows all the matter, inclusive of advertisements, printed 
in three London and two provincial newspapers in one week. The 
table is divided into eleven beads, and a supplementary calculation 
shows the space allotted to news and comment exclusive of adver¬ 
tisement*. Daring the week selected them were extra supplements 
io the Timet and Scotsman, bat as that is often the ease it only 
malms the figures the more representative* The Scottish Nms 9 
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; howercr, «u In no vay lncraued from it* outom&ry size, and it may 
make the table men dear to »y that that paper has precisely the 
same sue of page and the same width of column and the same style 
of type as the Timet. 


Number of Cahmm qf Printed Metier in Fire Nm*paper$,from Monday, 6tA, 
to Saturday, 10 th April, bath IneUuwe 



— 
| Timet 

Standard 

Telegraph 

Seotma* 

Setttkk 

New* 

Advertisements. 

| m 

188 

232} 

188! 

114 j 

f 

Leaders and leader summaries . . 

30 

27 

29} 

30 

80} 


Other original writing. 

18 

8 

13 

29! 

isj 


Parliamentary reports. 

70 

32 

26} 

45! 

471 


Foreign news. 

27 


21f 

123 


ft 


Letters to the Editor. 

3; 

■ 

2} 

| 

i4 

7 


Commercial and shipping .... 

? 52 

: 

30} 

23$ 

41 

69\ 


Sporting and athletic# . 

12 


; H 

12 

20} 

45 


General news (not local) , . . . 

5 79 

37| 

30! 

3SJ 

mmm 

News local to London and England . 

12jf 

7 

2* 

— 



News local to Scotland, including 

I 

1 



• 


Scotch Private Bills . 

— 

i — 

— 

Hi 

72! 


: coo 

| 368 

384 

464 

| 438 


For the purpose# ot comparison there is now deleted the space devoted to adver¬ 
tisements, and It is found that the following is the number of columns given to news 
and comment 

Timn Standard Telcyruph Seotman Scottish Seat 

306 180 101 276 317 

The table shows that the absolutely largest of the five selected 
papers was the Times , followed by the Scotsman, with the Scottish 
News as a close third, and the Telegraph and Standard lagging 
materially behind as a bad fourth and fifth* When we deduct the 
space occupied by advertisements, however, and take the space devoted 
to news and comment, the places materially change. We find that, 
of the five papers, the Scottish News is first with 317 columns, the 
Times second with 306 columns, the Scotsman third with 276 
columns, and far away and beliind these, out of the race altogether, 
come the Stamford with 180, and the Telegraph with 151 columns. 
To form a just view of this it is necessary for one moment to put 
on one side the threepenny Times, with its enormous revenue from 
all sources, and to take the penny papers only. Surely, then, it is a 
veiy extraordinary thing that two Scottish penny newspapers should 
be absolutely larger than the two chief penny newspapers of London, 
and that in space devoted to news and comment they should so far 
exceed the London press that the Scottish News at the one extreme 
is more than twice as large as the Daily Telegraph at the other. 
Examining the details of the table, it is found that almost identically 
the same space is given in all five to leaden, but that a completely 
ocitttiaiy course is folio wed with Parliamentary news* In that the 
Slam first with its wonderful reeerd of 70 ootumns, then the 
Scottish Item and the Scotmtm ran a dose heat with 47 and 45 
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columns respectively, and the Sanctefd and Tdegrapkfo&on a l<*ag 
way behind with 32 and 26 columns. In foreign news, again, the 
Times leads with 27 columns, the Storwiard follows with 21, the Tele¬ 
graph with 12, and the Scottish New and Scotsman again run close 
with 9 and 8 columns respectively. In commercial and shipping 
intelligence the Scottish News heads the list with 59 columns, the 
rimes follows with 52, the Scotsman with 41, and the Standard and 
Telegraph are again behind with only 30 and 23 columns. To sport¬ 
ing and athletics the Scottish Neics gives the alarming space of 45 
columns, and the Scotsman follows with 20, while the thTee London 
papers give only 12 to 14 columns each. 

The preponderance of sport and athletics in Scottish newspapers 
may best be left to the student of history as dissipating some popular 
delusions about Scotland; but to prevent unnecessary floundering after 
truth it may be said that a large part of the news relates to football, an 
exercise which lias token the place in the Scottish mind formerly held 
by theological discussion. News local to London occupies 12 columns 
in the Times, 7 in the Standard, and only 2 in the Telegraph , while 
news local to Scotland has 72 columns in the Scottish News and 44 
in the Scotsman, The sum of these figures, then, is that the provin¬ 
cial papers give Parliamentary reports much more fully than the 
chief London penny papers, which have the House at hand, that they 
give commercial and shipping news very much more completely, and 
that they supply sporting and athletic news in a preponderance abso¬ 
lutely startling. While endeavouring thus to cater so liberally for 
those interested in politics, in commerce, and in sport, they also 
devote great spice to purely Scottish news telegraphed to them from 
many places. It is needless to enforce the fact that all this means 
money, and money, and yet more money. 

But this comparison has hitherto been made with the three 
greatest papers of London—papers having a circulation and an ad¬ 
vertisement revenue to which no provincial paper can aspire. It 
would be more fair to the provincial papers to compare their size 
and their consequent outlay with that of the lesser London dailies, 
and as compared with these it may be said that the provincial paper 
incurs a cost in extra setting of not less titan four thousand a year, 
and in extra paper (taking a very moderate circulation) of another 
five thousand a year. That is to say, the extra cost of telegraphing 
London and provincial news, and of maintaining a local reporting 
corps, and of procuring London political and social gossip, has been 
net down at seven thousand a year, and it is now added that the 
space to give both fully costs nine thousand a year in excess of what 
a London penny paper need spend. When we add to this the charge 
of maintaining a London office and of arranging for resident corre¬ 
spondents in every hamlet where the paper circulates, and innumerable 
other matters where a provincial paper incurs exceptional outlay, we 
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find that a first-class provincial morning paper pays twenty thousand 
a year for the privilege of being produced a few hundred miles from 
London* That twenty thousand a year is solely an extra outlay 
above what a London papelr need spend, and it requires some courage 
to contemplate it and some confidence to rest assured that it will be 
repaid. Yet if there is any belief that good provincial papers grudge 
outlay it is entirely wrong. Granted that a thing be desirable, they 
will have it, no matter what the cost, and the rejection of a proposal 
because of tbe outlay involved is unknown. It rather seems as if 
both provincial and London papers have a delight in incurring out¬ 
lays for little else than the moral consciousness that they are sparing 
nothing that may contribute to their excellence. 

It would demand a close familiarity with the inner working of 
London newspapers to state the exact costs that they incur as 
compared with the leading provincial journals. In reply to an 
inquiry, they would probably suggest foreign correspondence and its 
telegraphic cost. To that it may be replied that the outlay of the 
Times on these things must be enormous, and that of the Standard 
and Telegraph very great, but that the provincial papers spend 
money on these things also, and that, having regard to their circula¬ 
tion and revenue, their expenditure should rather be contrasted with 
that of the lesser London dailies. The most enterprising provincial 
papers maintain correspondents in Paris and New York, and for 
other foreign news in ordinary times they depend on Heuter’s service; 
and it is doubtful whether the London papers other than the chief 
three do much else. In times of war some of the provincial dailies 
form syndicates for supplying themselves with war correspondence, 
while others contribute a proportion of the expenses of a London 
paper in exchange for the use of that paper’s telegrams simulta¬ 
neously with itself. During a recent war there was one provincial 
syndicate whose correspondents’ despatches were as successful as 
those of any pressmen with the army, and from whom a great 
London paper, in default of its own telegrams, was glad to be per¬ 
mitted to buy news at a considerable price. These telegrams were 
published simultaneously by the provincial papers in the syndicate, 
care being taken that the districts served did not overlap. Each 
paper of course published the despatches as from * Our own Corre¬ 
spondent,’ and obtained much reputation thereby. Thus these 
country newspapers had war correspondence quite equal to that of any 
London paper, and if the cost was less than the public may have 
supposed, that was the result of prudent enterprise. It seems to be 
the desire of most London papers, save only the Times, to retail 
their war correspondence to the provincial papers, and it is possible 
that this desire will increase. Meanwhile let it suffice that good 
provincial newspapers do incur the expense of placing a good man 
with our armies, and that, however much they may strive to reduce 
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that expense by sharing it, they incur it freely and hamper their 
agent by no restrictions. 

As the resolute nay in which the provincial papers overcome by 
great expenditure the disadvantages of riieir surroundings has so 
far been shown, the spirit and courage with which they free diffi¬ 
culties that cannot be overcome merely by money may also be 
adverted to. In the case of a Parliamentary debate, the London 
paper has this advantage, that in ordinary course the report of the 
debate is with it a full hour before it can reach the provincial paper; 
and further, by reason of the railway arrangements, a provincial 
paper supplying a great area has to go to press half an hour before 
its London rival. Yet, as has been shown, the provincial paper gives 
a fuller report of the debate than its metropolitan contemporary; 
and if the discussion be continued till a late hour, the provincial 
journal can only maintain its position by enormous' energy. The 
conduding portion of a debate can be most speedily taken over the 
paper's own wires, and at the last the energy of messengers, 
telegraphists, subeditors, compositors, and machinists is wonderful. 
In one instance words spoken in the House of Commons at 2.25 
A.M. were recorded in a newspaper sheet lying on a publishing counter 
in a provincial town at 3.22 A.M., and within twenty minutes later 
vans were driving away with many thousand copies tied up in 
scores of parcels carefully addressed to country newsagents. The 
calculation was that the House of Commons gallery staff spent eight 
minutes in transcribing, tliat eight minutes were spent between the 
House and Fleet Street—either by messenger or telegraphic tape— 
that six minutes took the matter over the wires, that the compositors 
had eight minutes for setting in small ‘ takes,' that the maker-up had 
four minutes to put the takes together, that five minutes were spent 
in corrections, three minutes in completing the page on the stone, 
thirteen minutes in casting a plate, and that then the machine 
started. The allocation of time to each department, however, is 
more or less one of calculation, and the only thing absolutely asserted 
is the interval of fifty-seven minutes between the spoken words in 
London and a verbatim report in the accurately printed sheet in the 
provinces. 

The difficulty of distance also tells heavily against the editor and 
his assistant and their leader-writers. It is a necessary condition of 
producing a satisfactory paper—satisfactory at least to the editor him¬ 
self—that he shall publish a well-written article, explanatory and 
critical, of any important news in his sheet, and the custom every¬ 
where is to have three leaders, each of a column or so in length, all 
of which should be relevant to matters of the moment. A leader is 
not an essay, but a statement, an explanation and a criticism of 
current frets. Now, whether the provincial paper places a leader 
writer in the Commons gallery, or prefers to have its Parliamentary 
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leaderswritten in its editorial room*, it is one hour behind its Loudon 
rivals, and this one hour lost out of the smalltime available puts a 
physical and mental stress on the provincial writer which London 
journalists can scarcely comprehend. The stress* it must be observed, 
is not exceptional, but daily; and if it Ms daily on one man, 
he ought either to break down and fall below the high standard of 
physical vigour necessary for the best journalistic work, or alterna¬ 
tively he must take things easily and do them badly. 

The custom of many of t|ie best provincial dailies is believed to be 
to have their regular Parliamentary articles written by one man who 
is accredited to the Commons gallery, and who hears the debates, 
writes his leader, and sends his copy to the Fleet Street office. It is 
inconvenient unless the close of his article is in the provincial case- 
room by 2 o’clock A.M. And as the paper can probably give only one 
of its wires to leader copy at that hour, it follows that one half of the 
article must leave the Commons by 1 a.m. and the other by about 
half an hour later; which means that in a late debate the represen¬ 
tative of the provincial journal must write early and often fragmen- 
tarily, while a writer for a London paper may send his copy much 
later, finish his article in a room in the office, and be there to see it 
in proof and to tone down any misapprehensions and crudities caused by 
haste. The provincial writer’s article, written more hastily, is, on the 
other hand, only subject to revision by an editor who is himself ill 
acquainted with the course of the debate. Finally, there is too long- 
continued a strain on the writer, and, as a result, the Parliamentaiy 
leader writing is the weakest part of the ordinary provincial paper. 

It would be better if these leaders were written in the editorial 
rooms, and if, in place of giving all and sundry Parliamentaiy topics 
to one person, the subjects were allotted in the usual way—that is to 
say, if the debate is to be about a Highland Crofters’ Bill, let it be 
given to the man who lias written on the subject when it was on the 
carpet before it became a Bill; if it is on Irish affairs, allot it on the 
same principle; and apply the same rule to finance and all other 
matters. Let the writer see all the telegraphic copy before it goes 
from the subeditors to the case-room; supply him also with ‘summary’ 
messages from the gallery, and let him have, when it gets late, the 
extra time saved by sending his copy to the case-room in single 
sheets wet from his pen. If this be done with system, and if the 
writer has applied his mind to the subject and talked over the 
matter with his editor before writing, then, granting precisely equal 
capacity, the writer in the office will produce a better article than the 
writer in the gallery. And as he need only write a 1 late leader 1 occa¬ 
sionally, he will have more reserve energy to work on. But with all 
he cannot write so good a Parliamentary leader as a man with equal 
espacity writing for a London paper. 

There is* of course, an assumption here that the paper has always 
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at its command a considerable staff of leader-writers. Hie non- 
fulfilment of this assumption is probably one of the chief defects of 
the provincial press. If three leaders a day are used it may be 
assumed that the paper » willing to pay at least an average of two 
guineas an article; and if the person responsible for the leaders 
distributes his two thousand a year wisely, he should command many 
willing and capable pens. The rule should be that the office should 
be able to produce under its own roof three fresh articles on subjects 
that have occurred, or have been made kqown for the first time, that 
evening. Of course, that is an exceptional though not an unprece¬ 
dented call on its resources, and represents the maximum of strength 
at which its staff should be maintained. For this purpose it is 
convenient that it should have at hand two competent writers 
paid fixed sums, and one other from whom it takes sufficient work to 
make it worth his while to come to the office after dinner and ex¬ 
change a few words with the editor, after which he may stay and 
write or walk home with an easy mind. Of course the work 
taken from the three persons who may be called the permanent 
establishment need not necessarily be leaders; but, on the contrary, 
it is to be assumed that they will each have some special knowledge 
in art, or literature, or philosophy, or science, or finance, which will 
enable the editor to give them other opportunities of writing at the 
cost of some other department of the paper, and so allow room for the 
services of what may be called the fluctuating leader staff. What 
the value of that may be in towns which are supposed to be devoted 
solely to commerce, as Birmingham and Leeds, it is difficult to 
judge; but in Edinburgh and Glasgow, where there are some scores 
of university professors, some dozens of judges and sheriffs, countless 
advocates, and a number of men who are specialists in various arts and 
sciences, the aid afforded to journalism by these may be very great. 
The more a provincial editor avails himself of these men, the better 
his paper is. He can easily do so. As a stranger simply offering so 
many guineas for so much copy he certainly could not command 
their services. But he probably knows them personally and meets 
them frequently. Some are indebted to him for publishing, or for 
refraining from publishing, some matter in which they are interested. 
Others have had his influence, or hope to have his influence, in 
obtaining an appointment. Others are sealously anxious to promote 
the interests of their party paper. Others still are flattered by the 
invitation to contribute, while some are delighted with being allowed 
to write anonymously what they dare not say openly. For one 
reason or another they are willing to write, and, if used with discretion, 
their work is most valuable. It is probable that none of them could 
do as efficiently the quick yet accurate work on miscellaneous matters 
that is demanded from the daily pressman, or form anything like so 
swift and sound a judgment as the trained journalist But writing 
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at home amidst their books, and on subjects to which they have 
given years of study and to which they bring ripe knowledge, and 
' stating their opinions in absolute leisure and free from any physical 
weariness, they produce articles that will better stand the test of 
tithe and the scrutiny of experts. 

Where a provincial paper has a staff organised on such a 
basis, or on some basis equivalent thereto, it overcomes the last 
remaining difficulty in the way of maintaining its equality with 
its London rivals. There £re some provincial papers that are so 
provided, and, where that is the case, they have the credit of being 
well-written and well-conducted journals. There are others that 
have had such an organisation but have lost it, and are living 
on and daily diminishing their reserve of credit. There are others 
that have never aspired so high, and have not the influence that 
their circulation and opportunities might command. But this 
is certain, that a number of provincial journals would do well to 
insist on a higher standard of writing than they seem to attain; and 
that, however little the bulk of their readers might appreciate the 
difference, these newspapers would yet find themselves repaid by the 
reputation that would gradually accrue. In newspaper enterprise, 
reputation always solidifies into money. 

If in these things an endeavour has been made to set forth the 
enterprise, the energy, and the public spirit of the provincial press, 
and thereby to illustrate its real importance, it has not been done 
either in a spirit of envy as against the London press or of profes¬ 
sional pride. For the ability of the London press all must have 
great respect, and the best men and consequently the best work are 
admittedly at its service. It need not, however, be believed, and it is 
nowise claimed, that men engaged in conducting newspapers or in 
writing for them are one whit cleverer or in any way better than those 
otherwise employed. All that can be said for them is, that inasmuch 
as no men are set apart for press work in the way that men qualify 
as barristers, or clergymen, or merchants, without regard to their bent, 
it follows that pressmen are more generally than other men engaged 
in a calling for which they have a bent; and inasmuch as there are 
few callings in which brains aud industry tell so quickly, it follow* 
that more certainly t han in other callings the best men come to the 
front. The reverse side of the medal is that the habit of anonymous 
writing, so conducive to the influence of the press, is to a great extent 
destructive of the sense of individual responsibility. That of course 
is true of the metropolitan and provincial press alike, but it seems 
more powerful for evil in the provinces. The sense of editorial re¬ 
sponsibility in London is quickened by the fret that the several great 
papers are closely competing with each other, and that their mistakes 
o» improprieties are subject to keener criticism than elsewhere. 
Where there is one great paper and the rest nowhere, there is apt to 
YOU XX.—No. 115. FF 
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be wcklemeea ofutteranee. The theory is tame out by the filet 
ifeat ia those proviaeMtcmtu where two or awe papers stead on 
something like so equal farting, not only is there more enterprise* 
bat there is more caution. The enterprise is shown in the collection 
of news, and the caution in dignified and becoming comment. 

What it is here intended to enforce has thus two sides. So far 
as these words are read by persons unacquainted with newspaper 
affairs, the purpose is served in telling something new of the 
difficulties, the trials, and the methods pf the journals that are the 
informants and in some sense the teachers of the thirty million 
people who live outside of London. So for as the readers are the 
writer's comrades, the argument may serve to remind them and him 
that, although journalists are neither better, wiser, nor cleverer 
than their neighbours, and are often less so, they bear a responsibility 
immeasurably great. 

In the ceaseless pressure of a very active life they may too 
seldom take the leisure to reflect that the words written either by 
themselves or on their approval fly far and wide to places where the 
reverse side of the argument or the qualifying facts may never be 
t made known. Some time ago one called upon the writer to complain 
of a published comment, and as the comment was obviously harsh 
the offer was at once made to contradict or qualify it. ‘ It’s no 
use,' he said sorrowfully; ‘one half of the people would miss the 
explanation, and the other would not accept it.’ Such an experience 
cannot or ought not to be forgotten. If there be some greater aim 
in life than to push on, some nobler end than to do the day's work 
and have it past, then the boundless influence of a newspaper, the 
limitless journey of a printed word, should be ever present to those 
on whom rests so great a responsibility. 


Arnot Reid. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIRES 
SISTER. 


I propose to consider this matter as calmly and impartially as I can, 
having a very strong opinion on it. I will try to fairly state the 
reasons for and good alleged of allowing such marriages, and the 
reasons against and evil alleged of permitting them. 

It may be as well first to show what the law was before Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835, and what it now is as that Act has made it. 
Before that Act such marriages and all marriages within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of kin or affinity were valid till, and not void without, a 
decree to that effect. Such a decree could only be pronounced in the 
lifetime of both parties, the reason being that theproceedings w ere pro 
salute animm with reference to future cohabitation, which of course 
could only be when both spouses were living. The result was that till 
such decree the marriage was binding, and if either spouse died before 
such decree the marriage was altogether valid and unimpeachable. 
For example, if one of the spouses before such decree, the other living, 
married, the offence of bigamy was committed. The husband in 
such marriage was bound to maintain the wife. On the death of 
either, the rights of the survivor to dower, tenancy by courtesy, and 
otherwise were as good as if the marriage had been between persons 
having no relationship. The children were legitimate and could in¬ 
herit. But if, living both spouses, the decree of invalidity was pro¬ 
nounced, the marriage became void ab initio. The parties could 
remarry, the children were or became illegitimate, and in short the 
marriage became null as much as though one of the parties had hud 
a spouse living when it was contracted. Which is the worse or better 
of the two laws it is not necessary to determine. On the one hand, 
the marriage might remain for ever unimpeached; on the other 
there must have been the temptation to contract such a marriage 
and run a risk, with the constant dread of its possible annulm ent. It 
should be mentioned that the suit might be promoted by others than 
one of the spouses. 

But, as I have said, the question is as to the present law. Mar¬ 
riage now within the prohibited degrees is absolutely void ab initio, 
without any decree to declare it. Either spouse may leave the 

r f2 
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other. Their relation is that of concubinage. Neither has any legal 
claim on or responsibility for the other. Either can marry another 
person. The children are bastards. Further, it may be as well to 
mention that the notion that this law can be obviated by a marriage 
ceremony abroad, or in the colonies where, such marriages are valid, 
is erroneous. The domiciled Englishman is bound by the law of his 
domicile. 

Now, then, to consider whetber.this law shonld remain, or whether 
it should be altered—not to what it was before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act; 
not whether all marriages within the prohibited degrees should be 
valid, but whether the particular marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife’s sister shonld be valid, and be unimpeachable at all times. 

In favour of allowing such marriages are the following considera¬ 
tions : A man and woman, in the same condition of life, same age, 
every way fit for marriage, having that affection for each othef which 
should exist between persons about to mam', are desirous of doing 
so. As a special and particular reason the man has motherless 
children who need a woman's care, and the woman loves them as the 
children of her deceased sister. Neither instinct nor reason forbid it. 
The Duke of Argyll has said, ‘ My opinion is, on the subject of 
marriage and the relation of the sexes generally, man’s reason and 
instinct cannot be trusted’ (letter dated August 23, 1SS3, in the 
Scotsman, in answer to a letter on the subject of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister). And we know that though most honestly 
objected to by very good and worthy people, there is no finding of 
horror at such a marriage, as there would be at incest Ijetwivn 
brother and sister. Yet the law forbids a valid marriage between 
these two persons so fitted for marriage together. It overrules their 
feeling, denies the motherless children the best guardian they could 
have, and forbids that which is not forbidden by reason or instinct 
and is earnestly desired by both parties. This is the case with 
thousands. It is really sad to read the mournful list of eases; the 
grief, the pain, the waiting anxiety and hope for n change in the 
law; the unlawful, or rather invalid, unions that are made, either 
with a knowledge they are so, or in the mistaken belief that the 
marriage abroad is valid. There are also cases of desertion, veiy 
few; cases of children deprived of the provision made For them 
because the parent, in intending to make it, used the word * children,* 
which in law means * legitimate * children. 

But certainly there is this to be said: People who make these 
marriages, knowing the consequences, have brought the troubles on 
their own heads and have themselves to blame. When the man has 
tempted the woman into such a marriage he is most blamabie; for 
he has made her a false position, subject to a charge of living in con¬ 
cubinage ; which, rightly or wrongly, is not an equal reproach to him. 
But there is another class of cases to which this reproach does 
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not apply* I refer to those cases where the family has but one 
room and the mother dies. There are hundreds of thousands of 
these in the United Kingdom. There are 27,000 such in Glasgow 
alone. The mother dies: the children must have a woman to care 
for them, who must live in the room with them: the mother's sister 
is first thought of. We cannot shut our eyes to what must and does 
follow. It cannot be denied it would be well if the man and woman 
could marry. These people may be blamable, but the law drives 
them to that for which they.are blamed. 

It must be admitted that I have shown objections to the present 
state of the law; that the burden of proof is on those who maintain 
it. Let me say at the outset that it is maintained with most perfect 
sincerity by many for whom I have the sincerest esteem and respect 
—for their learning, ability, and truth. 

The arguments are theological or religious and social. I will 
consider first the theological. I do so reluctantly, because, strive 
as one may, it is impossible to avoid giving offence. An argu¬ 
ment against a man's religious opinions is almost sure to be reseuted, 
however respectfully it may be stated. First it is said by those 
who object to these marriages that they are opposed to the texts 
which say that a man and his wife are one flesh. The way in 
which it is generally put is, that if a man's wife is his flesh then 
her sister is his sister, and so her marriage with him would be the 
marriage of brother and sister. Now the first remark to be made 
on this is that the expression is a metaphor. That it is not a 
statement of an absolute or physical fact is certain. I desire 
to avoid anything like a ludicrous illustration, but what of a 
marriage between people of different colour? What happens if 
a marriage is dissolved ? Is there then more than one flesh ? It 
is impossible, it seems to me, to suppose that a command not to 
do that which is not forbidden by reason or instinct can have been 
given by the use of this metaphor. Further, those who say it is 
are not consistent. For if A by marrying B becomes one flesh 
with her, and thereby becomes brother of her sister C, so also does 
his brother I) become B’s and C’a brother, and ought not to be 
able to marry C; yet that he may is allowed on all hands. So a 
man may marry his deceased wife's deceased brother’s wife. But, 
1 repeat, to my mind it is impossible to suppose that, instead of 
a direct and intelligible command, a divine and benevolent Being 
would express only by an uncertain metaphor a prohibition to do 
that which is contrary neither to reason nor instinct. 

Inow come to the argument derived from the Old Testament, and I 
venture to say that, so far from prohibiting these marriages, by implies- 
tion it plainly authorises them. But first it may be useful to see how 
fer, if at all, and on what grounds the Jewish law is binding on 
Christy Intends itis addressed to the people of Israel alone. ‘And 
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theXoed spake unto Moses aid Aaron, Speak unto the children of 
load and sayunto them' (Leviticus v, 14-17), and especially at the 
ooBunenoemevtof ship. nviii* oii^Mchtheqneflti(^ariie(TV.2,3), 
‘Speak unto the ohUdren oflsnel and say onto them, I am the 
Lord your God* After the doings of: the land of EgypVwhereinye 
dwelt, shall ye not do, and after the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I bring you, shall yenot do.’ This looks very like a command 
to the particular people only, And ft is to be remembered that 
the Jews were an exclusive race. I do, not say that a man not a 
descendant of Jacob could not be admitted among them ; the 
contrary is the case; but they were not a proselytising people. 
The contemplation of the lawgiver was that they would be and 
remain ^separate race from the Gentiles. It seems strange that to 
such a people a command was given which was to bind the whole 
of mankind; which was unknown to other nations than the small 
community addressed, till the time of Christianity, and which is 
still unknown to half the world. I know it is said that the com¬ 
mand is not in itself binding—that it only shows what is the law 
of nature. I will address myself to that presently, contenting my¬ 
self with observing meanwhile that if these marriages were for¬ 
bidden, and forbidden to others than Jews, it would be hard on 
the mass of mankind that they should have been left with no 
guide but reason and instinct, which prompted rather than forbade 
them. This makes me approach the question with a strong feeling 
that no such prohibition will be found in the Jewish law. 

But let us suppose that either as a direct command or as a model 
or warning the Jewish law, or some part of it, should be followed by 
Christians. Then what part? Certainly not the ceremonial; nor 
all which, as distinguished from the ceremonial, may be called the 
moral or social (Leviticus xviii. 19, where a command is given, 
the punishment for the breach of which is death, xx. 18). It 
is impossible to suppose, and indeed it is not said, that the command 
there mentioned, with the penalty for its disobedience, is binding an 
Christians. So of many others. I ask again, then, what part is 
binding ? Now it is said, as I understand, that that part is binding 
on Christians for the non-observance of which the land of the 
Canaanites was taken from them and given to the Jews, and they 
were destroyed. It is said that to have punished them for disobedi¬ 
ence of laws not revealed to them would be unjust, unless they 
knew without revelation that they should act as though the law had 
been given to them expressly— in other words, that reason and 
infthnft would guide them rightly to do wha**l»y{ 
were punish ed for not doing, sothat their punishment*** for die* 
r eg Mr d u^ reeaan jmd instinct.Be it so. Swt we heve the highest 
authority ior saying that reason and instinct do not tcaoh us that a 
msn u jwt ^o jmay his dammed wife’s- after. * Further, Jacob 
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married two sisters, the first living at the time of the aaocmd mar^ 
rfage.Thai this was afterward* bidden by the Mosaic law iaoertain 
during the life of the first wife. But it is difficult to suppose that 
nature and instinct would have forbidden what the patrinnh did 
apparently without reprorf, and indeed with approbatkn, seeing the 
high position and importance of the progeny, Joseph* It may well 
be that the pain this seoond marriage gave to Leah, the first wife, 
caused the'prohibitionof the marriage of a sister, living her*sxster as 
the first wife, « 

One may, therefore, as I say, approach the consideration of the 
question with a strong presumption that, as the Canaanites were 
punished for doing what reason and instinct forbade—and reason and 
instinct do not forbid these marriages, especially as shown by the 
marriage of Jacob with Leah and Rachel—so it was not for such 
marriages that the Canaanites were punished. Therefore either 
such marriages are not forbidden at all, even to the Jews, or if at all, 
they are forbidden to the Jews in particular. Their prohibition is 
not binding on Christians. Let it not be said that this reasoning 
would set aside the decalogue. Certainly not; reason and instinct 
both go along with the last six of the commandments. Society 
could not exist without the observance of what is ordered and forbidden 
by them. 

But we are not driven to speculate what would be the law; we 
have it. Let us examine the texts and very passages which decide the 
question. Leviticus xviii. 16 is relied on. It says, ‘ Thou shalt not 
remove the nakedness of thy brother’s wife; it is thy brother’s naked¬ 
ness.' Now it is said, as I understand, that a wife's sister is as near 
in affinity as a brothers wife, and so by implication such a marriage 
as that is forbidden. I say, and I say it with all sincerity, that I 
am by no means sure that this does not extend solely to the case of 
the brother's wife, living the brother. It is the natural meaning of 
the words ‘ it is thy brother's nakedness.’ In the case of a mother 
the expression is indeed ‘ thy father’s nakedness,’ but it proceeds 
‘even the nakedness of'tliy mother shalt thou not uncover; she 
is thy mother.’ Another instance is ‘ the nakedness of thy son’s 
daughter is thine own nakedness.’ It is true that adultery 
generally is specially prohibited. But the prohibition is addressed 
to the male. It must be remembered that concubinage was not 
prohibited by the Jewish law except as within the prohibited 
degrees ; sod what confirms this opinion is, that if a man died 
childless it was the duty of a brother to many the widow and raise 
up issue to the deceased. It has been said that these were not 
marriages between the widow and surviving brother, but it is 
mwiiM they were. If proof were wanting it would be foundinthe 
question, 4 What if a woman marries seven brothers in succession? ’ 
•ad in the answer, not that the ma rri a ge s were not marriage* or 
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were wrong, but that* in heaven there is neither marrying nor giving 
inmarriage.’ Audit is & feet that at this day among Jews who 
observe the law a childless widow will not many other than her late 
husband’s brother till that brother has formally refused to marry 
her. It may be as well to add that it does not follow that because 
marriages were prohibited between a man and bis brother's widow 
that they would be with a deceased wife’s sister. 

But let us assume that verse 16 applies to a brother’s widow. 
Let us also assume that if a man might not marry his brother’s 
widow it would be a fair conclusion that, if there was no other con¬ 
sideration, he could not marry his deceased wife’s sister, and so 
the case against their marrying would be made out. But there is 
another and decisive consideration ; for whatever consequence might 
be deduced from verse 16, if it were not followed by verse 18, there 
is that latter verse, ‘ Thou shalt not take a woinau to her sister to be 
a rival to her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other in her life¬ 
time.’ This is the Revised Version. The Authorised Version is * to 
vex her,’ instead of ‘ to be a rival to her,’ This is the text, and it 
seems to me that no man, not merely as a lawyer, on legal con¬ 
sideration, can do otherwise as a matter of ordinary reasoning from 
the text than say it is a limited prohibition, and therefore by im¬ 
plication a permission out of the limits. Exprtxmio uuias, rxclmiu 
(Uterius. To say that it shall not take place in the joint lives, is by 
implication to say that it may when both lives do not exist together. 

So thoroughly has this difficulty been felt that the greatest 
efforts have been made to get out of it. A venerable archdeacon of 
the Church of England has said that the text ought to have beeu 
translated in the Authorised Version ,* Neither shalt thou take one 
wife to another to vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the 
other in her lifetime;’ but that, out of deference to the Septuagint, 
the translator in the Authorised Version gave this rendering in the 
text, making, however, amends by placing the alternative render¬ 
ing in the margin, * which no doubt,’ says the archdeacon, ‘ is the 
true one.’ This really seems very strange. It is a charge on those 
who are responsible for the Authorised Version that out of deference 
to the Septuagint they knowingly put a wrong meaning on this all* 
important text in the body of the book, contenting themselves with 
putting the right meaning in the margin. What makes this the 
more remarkable is that ninety-nine Bibles out of a hundred are 
without marginal notes. This, inasmuch as those books are printed 
by institutions governed and controlled by clergymen, is a strong 
Imputation on them. But having adopted the translation in the 
margin, the archdeacon had to give it an object. He says it was 
directed against polygamy, which is a breach of the moral law. Is 
it possible that he can have forgotten the cases of David and Solomon 
in particular ? It is incorrect to say that polygamy was pro^ 
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hibited to the Jews. They recognise its lawfulness, though they do 
not now practise it. However we need not trouble ourselves about 
what would have been the meaning of the text if translated as the 
archdeacon would have it. The matter is set st reet. The marginal 
translation was wrong, that in the text right. Those who prepared 
the Authorised Version had not put a falsity in their text. The 
Revised Version, the authority of which the archdeacon will not 
dispute, gives the translation I have quoted, and does not even 
notice the other in the masgin or otherwise. It ought to be con¬ 
clusive. The archdeacon says it is strange that ‘a permission 
should occur in a chapter which is otherwise wholly concerned with 
prohibitions.* Sow this is very remarkable. I am sure that the 
archdeacon is incapable of saying anything that he has not con¬ 
sidered and does not believe. Otherwise I should say this was 
inconsiderate or uncandid. There are two answers to it: one that 
there is nowhere a list of permissions in which it could find place. 
Another and better answer is that it is not an express permission, 
but one by implication. The matter stands thus: all marriages are 
lawful which are not prohibited expressly or by implication; this 
marriage is not expressly prohibited, and cannot be by implication, 
as by implication it is }permitted. The meaning I find in the text 
verse 18 ; the implications from it are those of the Jews themselves. 
They interpret in the same way. With them these marriages are 
lawful. They refrain from them in England, because they know 
they are null by English law’, not by their own. Foreign scholars 
arc universally of the same opinion. Indeed, I do not know that 
since the Revised Version anyone here in England contests the 
interpretation it gives to verse 18. Rut in some way, which in all 
honesty J declare 1 do not understand, it is said that, though the 
particular text in verse 16 is given up, yet these marriages are 
prohibited by the Old Testament. 

Rut, it is asked, 1 by one of the archdeacon's correspondents, ‘ Were 
counsel to argue upon any other subject before Lord Bramwell, by 
using an inference of this kind against a distinct enactment , what 
would he not say against it V 1 should say a good many things. 
Rut where is the distinct enactment ? The archdeaeon’s statement of 
it is this: * So it is said a man may not marry ’ (that is not the word) 
* bis brother’s wife.' 4 Conversely • (qu. conversely ) * a woman may not 
marry her husband’s brother, and analogously, a man may not many 
his wife’s sister.’ This is the * distinct enactment,’ conversely and 
analogously, every step being questionable, or, as I think, wrong. 

This brings me to another argument. 1 have said, and repeat, 
if by common consent there is a divine command agaiust these 
marriages, that command should be obeyed. But if some find the 
command, and others do not, and on the contrary find a permission, 
1 Hemey's Sim Grand Objection*, p. 2. 
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Isay that the formerhave m 

tte latter on thatthan on any utlmr subject. Formerly men were 
persecuted for their belief or opinion on tmnm bst a nt la t ioa, the 
Trinity, episcopacy, and a variety of other subjects They are now 
allowed their opinions on these; why not on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, unless social reasons are against it ? See how hard the 
law is on the Jews: as they read their books these marriages are 
permitted. The followers, or some of the followers, of a different 
religion read those books differently and forbid the marriage. To 
say nothing of the probability as to who is right, how is it possible 
to justify this, except on considerations which would justify punish¬ 
ing the Jews for holding to their old faith ? If it should be said that 
to forbid such a marriage is not persecution, I say it is in principle. 
It is an interference with another man because your opinion is right, 
as you think, and his wrong. And the penalty he pays he would 
willingly exchange for a large fine or substantial imprisonment. But 
the law is no harder on the Jew than on the Christian, though its 
unreasonableness may be more glaring. As I have said, one Christian 
believes in transubstantiation, another does not; one is for episco¬ 
pacy, another not. They have given up persecuting each other; each 
is allowed his opinion and to act on it as far as it can be acted on. 
Why is not the same role followed as to this question, as far as 
religious considerations are concerned ? 

The social I will now deal with. First, it is said that as the law 
at present stands a wife’s sister may be on the most friendly and 
famili ar terms with the husband, because, as they could not validly 
many after the wife’s death, there is no danger of improper feelings 
or conduct, living the wife. I cannot but repeat that this is to me 
shocking. For what does it involve ? This, that if they could marry 
after the wife’s death there would be danger of improper feelings 
and conduct during her life. Is this true ? Is it true of English 
men and women ? Is it true of the wife’s or husband’s cousin or 
other female friends or acquaintances? And if in any case it might 
happen, is it to be supposed that the man and woman, being lost to 
every sense of religion, morality, and duty, and having conceived a 
detestable passion for each other, would be deterred from its gratifi¬ 
cation by the consideration that t^hey could not marry if the wife 
died ? That future difficulty would not deter such persons from the 
present gratification of their desires. . 

• Another argument is this: It is s&id that a sister of a deceased 
wife can safely and without scandal live in the house of the widower, 
because, as they cannot many, neither be nor she can be supposed 
to entertain, and will not entertain, any derixe for the other such 
as would bad to matrimony* To this there seem two answers. 
First, no prudent parent would expose an attaetive girl to the 
danger of Kvingin the same house with an attractive man with 
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whom a marriage would on mery grorntd be deriralria, and to which 
neither reason new instinct is opposed. Secondly, mArchbishap 
Wbatdy said, the reasoning ss the other way; few if theycould 
many and did not^ the legitimate conclusion would be that they 
did not desire it, and consequently had not these feelings for each 
other which would endanger their chastity* Then it is said that if 
such marriages are permitted there is an end to all prohibitions on 
the ground of affinity. I deny it* I say there is a permission of this 
marriage—to me as plain as though in so many words. I say that 
when there is a prohibition the case is different. It may be that 
Christians ought not to be bound by it. Certainly I think those ought 
not to be hound who cannot find the prohibition. Still letit be treated 
as binding where it exists. Let those who think one way have their 
way. Letit even be maintained when it can be got at ‘ conversely and 
analogously.’ But I say there is no prohibition express or by im~ 
plication of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, none conversely or 
analogously. I will deal with a particular case urged, that the same 
principle that admits this marriage would admit marriage with a 
deceased wife’s daughter. I repeat, that is not permitted expressly 
or by implication—nay, it may be said to be ‘ conversely * prohibited. 
For a man may not marry his step-mother; so I interpret verse 8. 
That shows that step-parent and step-child are not to many, and ‘ con¬ 
versely ’ therefore, a man may not marry his step-daughter. Further, 
on social grounds I would prohibit such a marriage; for men usually 
marry women not older than themselves, so that the man is usually 
old enough to be the step-child’s father. That being so, their ages 
are unfit; and the law should protect the child from being forced into 
a wrong marriage by one so much older than herself, and who is in 
loco ‘parentis and with the authority of one. 

Then it is said that the Bill is not logical, that if right it ought 
to go further. Let us try this logically. No law should be made 
that is not logical. The proposed law is not logical; therefore it 
should not be made. Is that so ? Is the major premiss true ? Are 
there no good laws that are not logical ? In this world of expediency 
and compromise are we to wait for improvement till we are entirely 
logical? Beally this is a practical proposal to get rid of a practical 
wrong and mischief—sin, I should say if a man can be said to sin 
whom bad laws drive to the act called sinful. Men desire to marry, 
and do manry, their deceased wives' sisters. They do not desire to 
and do not many their deceased wives’ grandmothers. .. 

.. Them & yet another argument. The arohdeaoon calls it the 
eecbisiagtiiml objection. What, k is asked, is to be dene by or with 
the clergyman who rejects the oaaon law which forbids these 
marriages if he isaaUad on tooelefarateei* <*toadmitto the Holy 
Communion the parifoswhahm contracted oae? it might, perhaps, 
be answered, Let those who taka the State’s pay da the State’s work. 
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for the doing of which, they bib {mM» But I would not insist on tittii 
«8 some deny that the clergy are State-paid* and whether or no 
they are, I think such a rule would be hard on conscientiousmen* 
It is better to let them decline to celebrate such marriages. The 
Duke of St. Albans expressed his willingness to have a clause to that 
effect in the Bill the House of Lords has just rejected. As to the 
Sacrament, I would leave that to be settled by the law. If living 
together after such a marriage disentitles the parties to partake in 
the Sacrament, so be it. They must put up with it; if not, they 
would be entitled to enforce partaking in it. I looked up the matter 
some time back. I have not the books with me, but my recollec¬ 
tion is that it is very doubtful if there is a right to refuse participa¬ 
tion in the Sacrament to such parties. How can two thoroughly 
well-conducted persons, having contracted such a marriage lawfully, 
as they would if the law was altered as desired, be said to be 
* notorious evil livers,’ so as to cause''scandal ? 1 cannot but think 

that reasonable charity, a feeling of the duty of allowing participa¬ 
tion in the Sacrament, unless for strong reasons, and a feeling also 
that otherwise the sheep might stray from the flock, would cause few 
refusals to take place on this ground. 

It has been urged that in the Code Napoleon these marriages 
mre forbidden, and that it was so settled by the casting vote of 
Napoleon himself. So we are to be influenced by the opinion of 
that most hateful of men. Why ? He was not influenced by religions 
considerations and, we may make pretty sure, not by any love of his 
fellow-creatures. In fact, I believe the matter was determined as it 
was mainly on the ground of its being the existing law. Against ir 
may be set the modem French practice. Thousands of such mar¬ 
riages take place under some dispensing ]*>wer. 

There is another consideration in favour of these marriages. 
They are lawful in every sense in the vast majority of our colonies. 
An Australian of English race may validly marry his deceased wife’s 
sister if he was born in Australia, or if, though born in England, he 
has become domiciled in Australia. And that marriage is not only 
valid there; it is, as I believe, valid here. The husband and wife 
would have all the claims of husband and wife on each other; they 
would owe all the duties; the children would be legitimate, and 
would succeed certainly to personalty as next of kin, if not to realty 
as heirs. Does it not seem a strange thing that an English court of 
justice should have to inquire, not whether A and B were married 
in point of form, but that being proved, and it also appearing that 
the woman was the sister of the man’s deceased wife, the court should 
have to inquire whether at the time of the marriage the man was 
domiciled in the colony when it took place, and that the rights 
and duties of the man and woman and thoseof their offspring depend 
on that question ? There is a question whether the offspring could 
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succeed to Toil estate or title; but to personalty they could, if the 
father was domiciled, in Australia when he xnanied the mother; or 
perhaps when the grandfather married the grandmother. 

Of course this cannot influence those who think these marriages 
ought to be forbidden on religious grounds; but it may well influence 
those who object, only on social grounds, more especially when it is 
remembered that the laws which allow these marriages have had the 
sanction of the Crown and its ministers. And as to the former, one 
would have thought that these marriages, lawful in America and our 
colonies, without visible signs of divine displeasure, would have pre¬ 
vented such a wonderful thing as appears in a paper I have received, 
viz. that we ought to 4 fear the wrath of God on this country * if we 
permit them. 

I have addressed myself to every specific and distinct argument 
pro and con that I know of. There are some it is impossible to deal 
with as a matter of reasoning—for example, the following: ‘ A man and 
his wife are by God's ordinance one flesh, and a circle is formed around 
them of those in near intercourse with whom they are necessarily 
thrown/ Within the limits of this circle, as was beautifully said, 
4 there is to be neither marrying nor giving in marriage. The area 
contained therein is to be as it were a sacred precinct, the purity of 
whose air is to resemble that of heaven/ 1 dare say this is eloquent. 
If so, I distrust it. It may be that what was said is beautiful, and my 
fault that I do not. see it; but as far as it reasons, or is meant to do 
ho, it is unintelligible. A circle is formed round a man and his wife, 
and within the circle there is to be no marrying. How could there 
he when the only two persons within it are married already ? Ob, 
but it means that those who form the circle can't marry those who are 
within it. Well, then, sav so, and we will deal with it. 

Then a silly story is told of a man who wanted to marry his half- 
sister, their mothers being sisters. On his father objecting that she 
was his sister, he answered, 4 She is my cousin/ Why, if a man marries 
his cousin the child is cousin of both parents in the same sense— 
first cousin once removed. So the young man gave, a silly reason. 

The Church of Home takes upon itself to grant dispensations for 
these marriages. It is strange. Could it dispense with the impedir 
meat between brother and sister, son and mother? 

Then St, Basil is cited as disapproving such marriages and object¬ 
ing to the argument from verse 18 that it by implication permits 
them. What claim this j>articular saint has to be an authority I 
know not. I should value his opinion more if he knew that hundreds 
of thousands of families are living each in one room, in thousands of 
which the sisters of deceased mothers ore taking care of their nephews 
and nieces, with the inevitable consequences of cohabitation with or 
without marriage ; and I should value his opinion more if he had 
Hot said that any second marriage should be visited with a year's 
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excommunication, wad a third wsth five year* of that penalty. I 
value more the opinion of the ardkdeaoon whose good faith and 
learning I know, though he hat Hot been, and probably never will be, 
canonised. 

On the question as to the interpretation of Leviticus xviii. 18, 
and particularly as to the interpretation till recent times—that is, till 
about 1500 or 1600—1 refer to Dr, McCauTs letter to Sir W. P. Wood, 
I860, and his letter to the Bev. W. H. Ly&U, 1859. A wonderful 
amount of research and learning is shown,,and most urgent reasons are 
given for holding these marriages not only not forbidden bat permitted. 
The letters also contain a learned and laborious examination as to 
what was the law in England anciently, and how the table of pro¬ 
hibited degrees and the canon relating to it came into existence. 

It is said that many great lawyers have pronounced opinions 
against these marriages. If it were a matter of frith and not of 
reasoning I might be inclined to follow them. Some are named 
in whose learning, ability, and sincerity I have implicit confidence; 
but they are all men, shall I say, ecclesiastically given, and who 
would be likely to have more regard for canons and ecclesiastical 
opinions than the majority of mankind—more, I think, than was felt 
by our sturdy old common-law lawyers, who stopped as far as they 
could the meddling of ecclesiastical courts. 

I have, as I have said, stated the case pro and con as fairly as I 
could. That the existing law causes much misery cannot be 
doubted, nor that it causes a mischievous breach or disregard of the 
law by almost driving people to live in astate of concubinage, immoral 
and sinful in the minds of those who yet uphold the law. It makes 
a great and most important difference between ourselves and our 
colonies, while it is on every groand desirable that our institutions 
should be as alike as possible, that, so far as it depends on religious 
considerations, it is a breach of what is now recognised as right—vis. 
that a man must not be persecuted or hindered from following his 
own honest, conscientious opinion on religions matters because others 
think differently. 

These evils require a justification. What is it? A metaphorical 
expression, mainly in the New Testament bnt also in the Old, is relied 
on as a prohibition of these marriages. An argument is drawn from 
the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus to the same effect, though no 
particular verse is relied on. I will only refer to theVay I have dealt 
with it, and add that if Christians are affected by that eighteenth 
chapter it furnishes in verse 18 a most cogent aigument against 
the present law. 

As to the social objection, it is based on the untrue and dis¬ 
graceful aigument that but for this prohibition decent men and 
women would form and indulge unholy and loathsome passions for 
each other. 
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I believe the present few had its origin partly in aaeetkism, which 
delight* to deny the pleasures, though innooeat, which nature would 
give ns, partly in the love of governing, ordering, directing, and of 
the influence and power that follow—a characteristic of priests, but 
which is only more marked in than than in other town** bongs 
because they have more opportunity of indulging it. 1 toast that a 
right view will be taken of this important matter and the law 
altered. 

. Brakwelu 
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MERELY PLAYERS. 

All the worlds & stage, 

And til tiie men and women merely players, 

which accounts for the fact that we all of us—or almost all, 
especially those of simple, child-like, and imaginative natures—delight 
in a play, and are apt to get up an ardent enthusiasm for those * poor 
players,’ 

Who strut and fret their hour upon the stagv, 

And then are seen no more. 

Nor is this wonderful. To be able to throw oneself completely out 
of oneself into another’s individuality is one of the highest 
triumphs of intellectual art. The painter does it, in degree, when 
he invents a face and depicts it, real as life, though it exists only in 
his own fancy; the novelist does it, by thinking out a character, 
and making his puppet act and speak according to its nature and it* 
surrounding circumstances. Kut the actor is both these combined. 
He most look the picture, he must be the character. Therefore a 
truly great actor in any line—whether he stirs in us the heroic 
pain of tragedy, or refreshes us with harmless comedy, or even by 
the fun of broad farce ‘shoots Folly as it flies,’—is, in his generation, 
among the best benefactors of society. 

All the mere so, perhaps, because his life-work is of so ephemeral 
a kind* The artist leaves his pictures, the author his books, behind 
him, for the world to judge him by, and to profit from, long after he 
is gone; the actor leaves behind him only a memory. No descrip¬ 
tion can keep alive, even for a single generation, the fame of that 
fascination which once drove audiences wild with delight. It. is 
gone—vanished!—as completely as an ended song, a forgotten 
dream. Who now believes in Mrs. Siddons’ grace, John Kemble’s 
dignity, Edmund Kean’s pathos and passion ? Nay, the young 
generation begins to smile when we, who have seen him, praise 
Macready. They think he was, after all, nothing to compare to 
Hemy Irving. And how can we prove anything? We can only say 
4 It was so.’ 

It is this which makes the underlying pathos of acting, and the 
actor’s life—the feeling of ‘ Live while you live, for to-morrow all will 
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have passed away.* Still, while it lasts, the charm is all-powerful, 
the triumph supreme. No admired author or artist, no victorious 
general or popular sovereign, ever evokes such universal enthusiasm, 
or receives such passionate ovations, as a successful actor and actress 
during their brief day—brief, but still glorious, an^great in its power 
for good or for evil. Those of us who can recall the enthusiasms 
of our youth, how we used to come home from the play, literally 
saturated—soaked through and through—with insane admiration; 
hearing for days the tones of the one voice, imitating and quoting 
the words and gestures of our idol—must confess that it is a high 
and a responsible career even to be ‘ merely players.’ 

I am led to these remarks by reading through—and it takes a 
good deal, perhaps a little too much, of reading—a volume entitled 
‘Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters,’ by Helen Faucit, Lady 
Martin. Truly, if any one has a right to say her say on these said 
characters, and to be listened to, it is Lady Martin. 

For forty years, possibly more, 6ince she rose early and set late, 
Helen Faucit was the star of our English, and especially of our Shake¬ 
spearian drama. Among the last generation of actresses there was 
no one to compare with her. More refined and cultivated than Miss 
Glyn, though in genius and passion few could surpass the occasional 
outbursts of that very remarkable woman; more original and free 
from mannerisms than Mrs. Charles Kean and Miss YandenhofF ; while 
those [Kissing meteors, Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Scott Siddons, can 
scarcely be counted as rivals—Helen Faucit remains, to all of us 
who have lived long enough to contrast the present with the past, 
the best impersonator of .Shakespeare's women whom the last genera¬ 
tion has ever seen. 

Though not beautiful, there was about her an atmosphere of 
beauty, which made itself felt as soon as ever she came on the stage. 
Her lightest gesture, the first tone of her voice, suddenly heard through 
other stage voices like a thrush through a chorus of sparrows, seemed 
part of a harmonious whole. She had no sharp angles, no accidental 
outbursts, which may be either pathos or bathos, just as it happens; 
everything with her was artistically perfect. If, as some alleged* 
too perfect—that in her care never to * outstep the modesty of nature * 
she ignored nature altogether, and substituted art—it was at any 
rate a very high form of art. And after reading her book, which 
gives us a glimpse into the soul of the woman, for it is essentially a 
woman’s book, we come to the conclusion that the secret of her 
success was not art but nature. She felt all she acted. Her cultivated 
mind, which, if not absolutely a poet’s, had a sympathetic appreciation 
of poetry, enabled her to take in all the delicate nuances of Shake¬ 
speare’s characters, while her heart taught her to understand those 
things which have made 4 Shakespeare’s women ’ a proverb for feminine 
charm. Daring a whole generation—nay, more, for like Ninon de 
Vol. XX—No. 115. GG 
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FEnclos she seemed to have perpetual youth—she so enchained the 
public that tbechildren of her Bret worshippers were her worshippers 
too. And she retired with scarcely even physical graces lost. Her 
Fartfaand Rosalind,acted when youth was no more, were as * young * 
and as delightful as ever. Such an actress cannot bat have had as 
the key to her popularity, the only key which unlocks 4 the wide 
heart of humanity, 9 a heart of her own. 

Una book shows it, and makes interesting what as a literary 
production might have been superfluous, for Shakespeare has had 
only too many commentators and analysers. But here we have an 
individual study, not of the whole play but of the one character in 
it which the actress impersonated. In a very simple and feminine 
way, autobiographical without being egotistic, she lets us into the 
secrets of that impersonation. We see how she must have penetrated— 
for herself and not another, since she tells us she had never seen 
them acted by any other—into the very nature of Juliet, Rosalind, 
Desdemona, Imogen, and caught the bright spirit of Beatrice— 
though she owns she never cared for tins last as she did for the more 
womanly women. If, in truth, she takes too feminine a view of her 
poet, if in the minuteness of her criticism she attributes to Shake¬ 
speare’s women certain nineteenth century qualities which Shakespeare 
never thought of, and embellishes them with preceding and subse¬ 
quent episodes wholly imaginary, such as Ophelia's motherless child¬ 
hood, and Portia's consolatory visit to the dying Shylock, we forgive 
her, since she has made a contribution to ^Shakespearian literature 
quite original of its kind, and which could have been done thus by 
no other person. 

The book has one more characteristic. It is for an actress whose 
personality must ever he before her, indeed forced upon her, 
strangely impersonal. We wish it had been a little more of an 
autobiography. .So many players are 4 merely players,’ with no 
literary capacity at all, no means of expressing their feeling about 
their art or their met hod of study, that such revelations from a 
woman of Lady Martin's intellectual calibre would have been not 
only pleasant but profitable. Now that we see her no more, it is 
interesting to an almost pathetic degree to hear that in her first: 
girlish performance of Juliet, her nervousness was such that she 
crushed the phial in her hand, and never discovered this till she saw 
the blood-drops staining her white dress; how Macready complained 
that she was 4 so hard to kill 9 as Desdemona; and how, when writing 
about Imogen, the remembered agony seemed still to fill her mind, 
as it used to do on the stage. 

As a whole this book, and the light it throws both upon the 
individuality and the professional history of the writer, are to us 
who remember what Helen Faucit was, and the sort of plays she 
acted in, a curious contrast to the stage and the actors of to-day. 
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Then Browning, Westland Marston, Milnaw, GK W. Lovell, Bulwer 
Lytton, were, if not all poets, at least very capable dramatists, who 
had no need to steal from the French, bat could invent actable plays, 
which intelligent audiences eagerly listened to, and went home the 
better for it. The writing might have been a little stilted, lengthy 
and didactic, and the acting more conventional than realistic, but the 
tone was always pore and high. No confusion of right and wrong 
made yon donbt whether it was criminal, or only 6 fanny,’ to make 
love to yonr neighbour’s wife; or whether, instead of the old-fashioned 
stage morality, when virtne was rewarded and vice punished, there 
was not now a system of things much more interesting, in which 
a lady of no virtue to speak of, and a gentleman who prided himself 
on breaking all the ten commandments, were the hero and heroine 
with whom you were expected to sympathise. Is it so now? To how 
many—or rather how few—London theat res can one take one’s young 
daughters and sons without blushing for them—and ourselves ? 

AH the worse because over the foulness is thrown a certain veneer 
of refinement . Shakespeare, though often coarse in language, as was 
the fashion of his time, is always pure at heart—pure as the Bible 
itself, which is perhaps the plainest-spoken book of that date now 
admitted into general reading. His women too, spite of our ultra- 
realistic modem actresses—one of whom as Juliet appears on the stage 
en robe de nui( 9 and another sings an interpolated song which Shake¬ 
speare never would have put in the mouth of his maidenly and pure- 
minded Kosalind—his women are and always will be the ideal of all 
feminine purity. Except the historical Cleopatra, there is not among 
all his diverse heroines one unchaste woman. Imagine the creator 
of Imogen, Desdemona, Portia, inventing a Dame aux Camelias, a 
Fedora, or a Theodora! 

Such a book as this of Lady Martin’s awakes in us, with a regret¬ 
ful memory of what the stage was, a longing for what it ought to be 
and might be. Not exactly by returning to old traditions; the 
world is for ever advancing, and we must accommodate ourselves to 
this fact. Even lately a charming little comedy of Westland 
Marston'*, Under Fire, which for wit and grace of diction, and deli¬ 
cate sketches of character, was worth a dozen ephemeral and immoral 
French vaudevilles, fell flat after two or three nights. Apd not even 
its admirable mine en scene and the perfect acting of Wilson Barrett 
could save the public from discovering that Bulwer’s Junius was an 
essentially false diamond, which the most splendid yetting could 
never rescue from deserved oblivion. No! ‘The old aiderchangeth, 
yielding place to new,’ and it is right it should be so. Duly, let us 
try that the new * order* be as good as the old. 

Dramatic art at present may be roughly divided into three 
sections: the Shakespearian and poetic drama, melodrama, and 
adaptations from the French, A few stray variations, English and 

go2 
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original, may crop tip between, such aa the evergreen Our Boy*; 
hot kill, patting aside the drama proper and melodrama in its modern 
phase of domestic realism, the stock repertoire of managers and actors 
both in London and the provinces is almost exclusively 4 stolen * 
from our neighbours across the Channel. Whether the theft is to 
our benefit or their credit remains an open question. 

Of high art dramas, not Shakespearian, there are, alas! not many, 
yet audiences ( fit though few ’ have had the sense to appreciate The 
Chip and The Falcon . Poets are not often nor necessarily skilled 
playwrights, for a play is poetry in action rat her than diction. But if 
they would condescend to this limitation and train themselves into 
writing for the stage, which is quite different from writing for the 
doset, there seems no reason why our nineteenth century should not 
give us a second Shakespeare—if audiences could be educated into 
intelligent appreciation of him. I lately overheard an actor con¬ 
versing with an author on the lack of English talent, and the flood 
of French triviality in the modern drama. The actor—he was one 
of those cultivated, high-minded gentlemen, men with an ideal, who 
are gradually ennobling the profession—said to t he author, * People 
lay all this to the charge of the managers and actors, but it is not so. 
We want audiences. Not the “gilded youth,” or the man about 
town who merely goes to the theatre to amuse himself, but an 
audience, intelligent, appreciative, critical without being ill-natured, 
composed of fathers and mothers of families, who come with their sons 
and daughters, and spend their money as regularly and safely upon 
the theatre as upon Mudie's Library. To them the stage should 
be not a mere amusement but a part of education, supported and 
deserving of support by cultivated, intelligent, and right-minded 
people, instead of by the froth, or worse than the froth—the vicious 
residuum of society/ 

Most true, and yet I think this actor, who was still young and 
enthusiastic in his profession, laid the saddle on the wrong horse. 
May not the fault lie primarily with managers and actors? The 
public is like a child, as simple and as impressionable. You must 
either be led by it or lead it, and it rather prefers the latter. Is 
any one strong enough to do this—to take the bull Society by the 
horns, and beginning as a revolutionist, to end as an autocrat? 

Could there not be established in London—I believe there is in 
New York—a theatre of which the primary object is that nothing 
shall be allowed therein which sins against morality or decorum ? 
thereby abolishing at once the unwholesome atmosphere which makes 
the modern stage often a place which no decent woman or honest 
mini can breathe in. Failing this, could not our best actors and 
actresses, many of them excellent fathers and devoted wives and 
mothers, take the law into their own hands, and absolutely refuse to act 
in such phys as we outsiders shrink from taking our young daughters 
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to see? And if, besides pore morality, high art was also studied— 
and by high art I mean the best of everything, be it a lever derideau 
ora broad farce, all being done as well as it oonld be done, not merely 
to please, but to elevate the public—would such a theatre fail? 
Pessimists say it would; but I, for one, think better of human 
nature. 1 believe it would in a very short time be crammed nightly 
to the ceiling. 

There is a vast and virtuous understratum in society which really 
loves the right and hates 4he wrong. In proof of this we need 
only point to modern Shakespeare revivals, always successful in any 
theatre, and to that form of melodrama which, on the principle that 
eveiything excellent of its kind is high art, ranks only second to 
what is called the legitimate drama. 

No one could go and see such pieces as Chatterton , The Silver 
King , and even the Lights o' London , without coming away the 
better—morally as well as mentally. So far as it goes, each is 
thoroughly well acted throughout—a veritable transcript of nature— 
though realism is sometimes carried to excess. A van with live horses 
crossing the stage, the outside of a gin palace, the inside of a London 
‘slum,’ though vivid and lifelike as some Dutch painting of a 
drunken boor—may be questionable subjects for art at all. But 
on the whole these melodramas are admirable studies of nature, and 
nature always wins. For among the generality of middle-class 
playgoers there is an honest sense of right and wrong, a delight in 
virtue rewarded and vice punished, very refreshing to see. 

But the art ist in any branch cannot rely on nature only. He must 
exercise that power of selection which is the secret of genius, and 
use nature without abusing it. Surely between the intensely 
realistic and the poetical drama there must lie a golden mean, which 
if managers and actors would believe in—their fortunes would be 
made. Witness the enormous success of that very original play 
Claudian . Its pure idealism, lofty moral, nay, actual religiousness 
of tone, caught the popular fancy, and it ‘ ran * for a year and a half. 
l*et sceptics howl as they will, there is still in our England a whole¬ 
some heart of righteousness—the recoil of pure-minded women and 
chivalric men against that foul sewage stream which sometimes 
threatens to swamp us all. Every one who helps to stem it does a 
good deed. Therefore, those who, though ‘ play-actors,’ are also 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, striving both by their acting and their 
private lives to make the stage what it ought to be, may take con¬ 
solation for the brevity of their day of fame by remembering that 
while it lasts their power to guide not only public taste but public 
morality is enormous. And it is a personal power. Individual 
character as well as genius is the root of it. No woman who was 
not good, pure, and high-minded could have impersonated Shake¬ 
speare's women as Helen Faucit used to do. And though I have 
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riang and risen acton and actresses, whom the British public— 
that i% the worthiest section of it—would certainly not admire as it 
does if it could not say between its bunts of enthusiasm, ’That man 
is a true gentleman,’ ‘ That woman is a thoroughly good woman.’ 

If this is not always so, God help them, and God pity them!— 
for the small mimic stage has double temptations compared with the 
larger stage of the world. Shakespeare knew both—he was an actor 
as well as an author, and yet he could paint aDesdemona, an Imogen, 
a Hamlet, a Coriolanus. When our modem dramatists aim at 
creating such characters, and our modem actors and actresses delight 
in impersonating them, believing that to show Vice her own image 
is infinitely more dangerous than to shame her by showing the fair 
ideal image of Virtue, then will the impressionable public believe 
that there really is a charm worth trying for in * whatsoever things 
are pore, whatsoever things are holy,’ or even ‘of good report.’ 
Thus, and thus only, we may hope for the gradual purifying of the 
stage, and the raising into the goodly company of true artists those 
whom some of us are prone to condemn or ignore as ‘ merely players.’ 
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EGYPTIAN DIVINE MYTHS. 

Ancient Egypt is one of the battle gronnds in the long quarrel as 
to the origin and the nature of early religion. Did religion arise 
from an instinctive tendency of human nature, from an innate 
yearning after the Infinite, and were its primal forms comparatively 
pure, though later corrupted into animal worship, fetichism, and the 
cult of ghosts ? Or did religion arise from certain inevitable mis¬ 
takes of the undeveloped intellect—did it spring from ghost worship, 
magic, and totemism, that is, the adoration of certain objects 
and animals believed to be related to each separate stock or blood- 
kindred of human beings ? These, roughly, are the main questions 
in the controversy; and perhaps they cannot be answered, or at 
least they cannot be answered by a simple * yes * or * no.* Complete 
historical evidence is out of the question. We are acquainted with 
no race of men who were not more or less religious long before we 
first encounter them in actual experience or in history. Probably 
a close examination would prove that in even the most backward 
peoples religion contains a pure and spiritual element, as well as an 
element of unreason, of magic, of wild superstition. Which element 
is the earlier, or may they not have co-existed from the first? In 
the absence of historical evidence, we can only try to keep the two 
factors in myth and religion distinct, and examine them as they 
occur in different stages of civilisation. When we look at the reli¬ 
gion and myths of Egypt, we find both elements, as will be shown, 
co-existing, and both full of force and vitality. The problem is to 
determine whether, on the whole, the monstrous beast-worships are 
old or comparatively late; whether they date from the delusions of 
savagery, or are the result of a system of symbols invented by the 
priesthoods. Again, as to the rational element of Egyptian religion, 
is tka£> on the whole, the result of late philosophical speculation, or 
is it an original and primitive feature of Egyptian theology ? 

In the following sketch the attempt is made to show that, whatever 
myth and religion may have been in their undiscovered origins, the 
purer factor in Egyptian creeds is, to some extent, late and philo¬ 
sophical, while the wild irrational factor is, on the whole, the bequest 
of an indefinitely remote age of barbaric usages and institutions. 
The Fathers of the Christian Church were decidedly of this opinion. 
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They had no doubt that the heathen were polytheiata, and that their 
polytheism was either due to the wiles of the devil, or to survival of 
ancestor worship, or simply to the darkness and folly of fallen man 
in hie early barbarism. Mr, he Page Kenouf (in his Hibbert 
Lectures), Ik ; Brugsch, M, Pierret, and the late Vicomte de Kongo 
(an illustrious authority) maintain, against the Fathers and against 
M. Maspero and Professor Lieblein, of Christiania, the hypothesis 
that the bestial gods and absurd myths of Egypt are degradations* 
in this essay we naturally side with professor Lieblein and M. 
Maspero. 1 We think that the worship of beasts was, in the majority 
of cases, a direct animal worship, and a continuation of familiar and 
world-wide savage practices. Mr. Le Page Kenouf and M. Pierret, 
cm the other hand, hold that this cult was a symbolical adoration of 
certain attributes of divinity, a theory maintained by the later 
Egyptians, and by foreign observers, such as Plutarch and 
Porphyry. 9 It is not denied on one side that many and 
multifarious gods were adored, nor, on the other side, that mono¬ 
theistic and pantheistic beliefs prevailed to some extent at a very 
remote period. Hut the question is, Are the many and multi¬ 
farious gods degradations of a pure monotheistic conception? or does 
the pure monotheistic conception represent the thought of a later 
period than that which saw the rise of gods in the form of beasts ? 

Here it is perhaps impossible to give at once a decided and 
definite answer. 

There is nothing to tell us wlist tbe gods were nt their dr but, nor whether the 
Egyptians brought them from their original seat8, or saw their birth by Nile-side. 
When we first meet them their shapes ^ave been profoundly modified in the course 
of ages, and do not present all the features of their original condition. 9 

Among the most backward peoples now on earth there are traces of a 
religious belief in a moral ruler of the world. That belief, however, is 
buried under a mythology in which, according to the laws of savage 
fancy, animals take the leading rules. In the same way the religious 
speculation of early Egypt was acquainted with ‘a Power without a 
name or any mythological characteristic/ 4 ‘ For some obscure 

reason, monotheistic ideas made way very early into Egypt/ 4 At 

1 M. Lef6bure ( Let yevx O'Mono, p. 5) remark* that Egyptian religion is already 
fixed in the earliest texts, and that, thanks to a conservatism like that of China, it 
never altered. Hut even China is not so conservative as people suppose, and that 
there were many reformations and changes of every kind in the long histoiy of 
Egyptian religion is plain even on M. LeWbure’s own showing. 

* See Brugsch a idea that the crocodile was worshipped as an emblem of the sun 
arising from the waters (JW. *nd Myth . pp. 104, 105). Meanwhile M. Lefcbure 
thinks that the crocodile is not the rising sun but a personification of the west, which 
•wallows the setting stars ( Otirit, 105). The Egyptians, like moot savages, had a 
Nature-Myth explaining that the atom, when they became invisible* were swallowed 
by a beast. 

* Maspero, Met. de rOrient, 4th edition, p. 25. 

* Le ftge fienouf, p. 100. 

9 Maspero, Mee.de Witt. i. 125 (1st edition). 
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the same time, the worship of Egypt and the myths of Egypt were 
early (Erected to, and were peopled by, a wilderness of monkeys, 
jackals, balls, geese, rams, and beasts in general* Now it may be, 
and probably is, impossible for ns to say whether the concep¬ 
tion of an invisible being who punishes wickedness and answers 
prayers (a conception held even by the forlorn Fuegians and Bush¬ 
men) is earlier or later than totemism and the myths of animals. 
In the same way, it is impossible to say whether the Egyptian belief 
in an all-creating and surveying power—Osiris, or Ra, or Horns—is, 
in some form or other, prior to, or posterior to, the cult of bulls and 
rams and crocodiles. But it is not impossible for us to discern and 
divide those portions of myth and cult which the Egyptians had in 
common with Australian and American and Polynesian and African 
tribes, from those litanies of a purer and nobler style which are only 
found among civilised and reflective peoples. 6 Having once made 
this division, it will be natural and plausible to hold that the animal 
gods and wild myths are survivals of the fancies of savagery, to 
which they exactly correspond, rather than priestly symbolisms and 
modes of worshipping pure attributes of the divine nature, though 
it was in this light that they were regarded by the schools of esoteric 
theology in Egypt. 

The peculiarity of Egypt, in religion and myth as in every other 
institution, is the retention of the very rudest and most barbarous 
things, side by side with the last refinements of civilisation. The 
existence of this conservatism (by which we profess to explain the 
Egyptian myths and worship) is illustrated, in another field, by the 
arts of everyday life, and by the testimony of the sepulchres of Thebes. 
M. Passalacqua, in some excavations at Quoarnah, struck on the 
common cemetery of the ancient city of Thebes. Here he found 
* the mummy of a hunter, with a wooden bow and twelve arrows, the 
shaft made of reed, the points of hardened wood tipped with edged 
flints. Hard by lay jewels belonging to the mummy of a young 
woman, pins with ornamental heads, necklaces of gold and lapis 
lazuli, gold earrings, scarabs of gold, bracelets of gold,* and so forth. 7 
The refined art of the gold-worker was contemporary, and this at a 
late period, with the use of flint-headed arrows, the weapons commonly 
found all over the world in places where the metals have never pene¬ 
trated. Again, a razor-shai>ed knife of flint has been unearthed; it 
is inscribed in hieroglyphics with the words, 4 The great Sam, sou of 
PtaE, chief of artists.* The 4 Sams * were members of the priestly 
class, who fulfilled certain mystic duties at funerals. It is reported, 
by Herodotus, that t he embahners opened the bodies of the dead with 
a knife of stone; and the discovery of such a knife, though it had not 

• flee a collection of lofty and beantifIni Egyptian monotheistic texts in Brogscb 
(Jtt«atfJf*«*.pp96.99). 

f Chabas, £tudn nr VAnHgetU p. 890. 
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belonged to an embalmer, proves thatin Egypt the stone age did 
no&disappear, but coexisted throughout with the sols of metal- 
working. It is certain that fBnt chiseb and atone baimners were 
used by the workers of the mines in Sinai, even under Dynasties 
XII., XIX. The soil of Egypt, when excavated, constantly shows 
that the Egyptians, who in the remote age of the pyramid builders 
were already acquainted with bronze, and even with iron, did not 
therefore relinquish the use of flint knives and arrow-heads, when 
such implements became cheaper than tools of metal, or when they 
were associated with religion. Precisely in the same way did the 
Egyptians, who, in the remotest known times, had imposing religious 
ideas, decline to relinquish the totems, and beast-gods, and absurd 
or blasphemous myths which (like flint axes and arrow-heads) are 
everywhere characteristic of savages. 

Our business, then, is to discern and exhibit apart, so to speak, 
the metal age and the stone age, the savage and the cultivated 
practices and ideas, which make up the pell-mell of Egyptian 
mythology. As a preliminary to this task, we must rapidly survey 
the history of Egypt, as far as it affected the religious develop¬ 
ment. 

The ancient Egyptians appear to be connected, by race, with the 
peoples of Western Asia, and are styled, correctly or not, ‘ Proto- 
Semitic.’ 8 When they first invaded Egypt, at some period quite 
dim and inconceirahly distant, they are said to have driven an earlier 
stock into the interior. The new comers, the ancestors of the 
Egyptians, were in the tribal state of society, and the various tribes 
established themselves in local and independent settlements, which 
(as the original villages of Greece were collected into city states ) were 
finally gathered together (under Menes, a real or mythical hero) as 
portions, styled 4 nomes,’ of an empire. Each tribal state retained 
its peculiar religion, a point of great importance in this discussion. 

In the empire thus formed, different towns, at different times, 
reached the rank of secular, and, to some extent, of spiritual capitals. 
Thebes, for example, 9 was so ancient that it was regarded as the 
native land of Osiris, the great mythical figure of Egypt. More 
ancient as a capital was This, or Abydos, the Holy City par excellence. 
Memphis, again, was, in religion, the metropolis of the god Ptah, as 
Thebes was of the god Ammon. Each sacred metropolis, as it came to 
power, united in a kind of pantheon the gods of the various names 
(that is, the old tribal deities), while the god of the metropolis itself 
was a sort of Bretwalda among them, and even absorbed into himself 
their powers and peculiarities. Similar examples of aggregates of 

* Haspero, JffUt. ie V Orient, p. 17. Other authorities regard the Egyptians as a 
suooeesfulisoe, sprung from the same African stock as the extremely unsuootsifal 
Bushmen. 
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village or tribal r^igiotui in a State religion are femiliar in Peru, and 

Oice0<^^ : o'. V'. •: 

Of what uature,to the gods of the nomea, the old tribal 
god»? On this question we have evidence of two soats: first, we 
have the evidence of monuments and inscriptions from many of the 
periods; next we have the evidence, in much more minute detail, of 
foreign observers, horn Herodotus to Plutarch and Porphyry. Let 
us first see what the monuments have to say about the tribal gods, 
and the divine groups of the various towns and of each metropolis. 
Summaries may be borrowed from M. Maspero, head of the Egyptian 
Museums, and from Mr. Flinders Petrie, the discoverer of Naucratis. 
According to these authorities, the early shapes of gods among the 
Egyptians, as among Bushmen and Australians and Algonkins, are 
bestial . M. Maspero writes, 11 4 The essential fact in the religion of 
Egypt is the existdhee of a considerable number of divine personages 
of different shapes and different names. M. Pierret may call this 
“ an apparent polytheism.” 12 I call it a polytheism extremely well 
marked. . . • The bestial shapes in which the gods wer^clad had no 
allegorical character, they denote that straightforward worship of the 
lower animals which is found in many religions, ancient and modem. 
... It is possible, nay it is certain, that during the second Theban 
Empire (1700-1300 r.c.) the learned priests may have thought it 
well to attribute a symbolical sense to certain bestial deities. But, 
whatever they may have worshipped in Thoth-Ibis, it was a bird, and 
not a hieroglyph, that the first worshippers of the ibis adored. 13 The 
bull Hapi was a god-bull long before he became a bull which was 
the symbol of a god, and it would not surprise me if the onion-god 
that the Roman satirists mocked at really existed.’ 14 M. Maspero 

'* Maspero, Her. de I'llitt. de* ltd. i. 126, ' The unity of political power which, 
despite the original feudal organisation of the country, liad existed since Menes, 
brought with it the unity of religion. The schools of theology in Sais, Heliopolis, 
Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, produced, perhaps unconsciously, a kind of syncretism 
into which they fused or forced all the scattered beliefs.' 

11 iifrr. de r Hint, dm Jtel. i. 120. 

w Pierret, JSuiti *vr In Mgthologie EggpticnHc, p. 6. * Polyth&ste en apparence, 
la religion Egyptiennc (tail cssenlielleuient monothlistc.' M. Pierret explains the 
divine animals thus: these creatures, employed as symbols, became sacred for no 
other reason than becavisc they hail the honour to be used as vestments of religious 
thought (Le JPtmthien Hggptirn, p. vi). 

»* Mr. Le Page Renouf, on the other band (Hib. Led. p. 116), dings to the belief 
that the ibis-god sprang from a misunderstanding of words, a kind of cotaiifcmr or 
pun. 

M When we hear of the one god ho is only the god of the town, or nome, and 
does not exclude the one god of the neighbours. ‘The conception of his unity Is, 
therefore, at least as much geographical and political as religious. Ha, the one god 
at Heliopolis, is not the same as Ammon, the one god tX Thebes. ... The unity of 
each of these one gods, absolute as it might be in his own country, did not exclude 
the reality of the other gods. . . . Each one god, therefore, imagined in this way* 
is only the one god of his town, or nome, nontir noutti, and not a national god, 
recognised by the whole country.' {Biot, do V Orient, p, 27.) 
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goes on to remark that so far as it is possible to speak of one god in 
ancient Egypt, that god was, in each case, ‘nothing but the god of 
each some or town.’ M. Meyer is resolute in the same opinion. 
< These sentiments (of reverence for beasts) are naturally no expres¬ 
sion of a dim feeling of the unity of godhead, of a “ primitive 
henotheism,” as has so often been asserted, but of the exact oppo¬ 
site.’ ** The same view is taken by MM. Chipiez and Perrot. ‘ Later 
theology has succeeded in giving more or less plausible explanations 
of the animal gods. Each of them has been assigned as a symbol or 
attribute to one of the greater deities. As for ourselves, we have no 
doubt that these objects of popular devotion were no more than 
ancient fetishes/ 16 Meanwhile it is universally acknowledged, it is 
asserted by Mr. Le Page Kenouf, as well as by M. Maspero, that ‘the 
Egyptian religion comprehends a quantity of local worships.’ 17 

M. Maspero next describes the earliest religious texts and testi¬ 
monies. ‘ During the Ancient Empire 1 only find monuments at 
four points—at Memphis, at A by do.s, and in some parts of Middle 
Egypt, at Sinai, and in the valley of Hammamat. The divine names 
appear but occasionally, in certain unvaried formula?. Under 
Dynasties XI. and XII. Lower Egypt comes on the scene; the formula* 
are more explicit, but the religious monuments rare. From the 
eighteenth century onwards, we have representations of all the 
deities’ (previously only named, not pictured), ‘accompanied by 
legends, more or less developed, and we begin to discover books of 
ritual, hymns, amulets, and other materials ’ lH 

What, then, are the earliest gods of the monuments, the gods 
which were local, and had once probably been tribal gods ? Mr. Hinders 
Petrie 19 observes that Egyptian art is first native, then Semitic , then 
renascence or. revival. In the earliest period, till Dynasty XII. 
native art prevails, and in this earliest art the gods are invariably 
portrayed as beasts. ‘The gods, when mentioned, are always 
represented by their animals’ (M. Maspero says that the animals 
were the gods) ‘ or with the name spelt out in hieroglyphs, often 
beside the beast or bird. The jackal stands for Anup ’ (M. Maspero 
would apparently say that Anup is the jackal), ‘ the frog for Hekt, 
the baboon for Tahuti; ... it is not till after Semitic influence 
had begun to work in the country that any figures of gods arc found.* 
Under Dynasty XII. the gods that had previously been repre¬ 
sented in art as beasts appear in their later shapes, often half 
anthropomorphic, half zoomorphic, dog-headed, cat-headed, hawk- 
headed, bull-headed men and women. These figures are probably 
derived from those of the priests, half draped in the hides of the 
animals to which they ministered. Compare the Aztec pictures. 

GmkMUe dec Akertkumt, p. 72. 

H JB fyp#** 4ft, English translation, 1 64. The word 1 fetish * is here very loosely 
employed. " Mb. Leet. p. SO. 

*• Re r. de TEUt. Set Bel. i. 124, 11 The Arts if Ancient JSfajft, p. 8, 
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It is now set forth, first, that the earliest gods capable of being 
represented in art were local (that is originally tribal), and, second, 
that these gods were beasts. 90 How, then, is this phenomenon to 
be explained ? MM. Fierret and Le Page Benpuf, as we have seen, 
take the old view of the Egyptian priests that the beast-gods are 
mere symbols of the attributes of divinity. MM. Ghipiez and 
Perrot regard the beast-gods as ‘ fetishes,’ and suppose that the 
domestic animals were originally worshipped out of gratitude. #1 But 
who could be grateful to a, frog or a jackal ? As to the fact , their 
opinion is explicit: * the worship of the hawk, the vulture, and the 
ibis had preceded by many centuries that of the gods who correspond 
to the personages of the Hellenic pantheon,’ such as Dionysus and 
Apollo. 4 The doctrines of emanation and incarnation permitted 
theology to explain and accept these tilings.’ Our own explanation 
will have been anticipated. The totems, or ancestral sacred plants 
and animals of groups of the original savage kindreds , have survived 
in religion as the sacred plants (garlic, for example) and animals of 
Egyptian towns and nomes. 22 

Here we are fortunate enough to have the support of Professor 
Sayce.® He remarks:— 

These animal forms, in which a later myth saw the shapes assumed by the 
affrighted gods during the great war between Home and Typhon, take os back to a 
remote prehistoric age, when the religious creed of Egypt was still totemism. They 
are survivals from a long-forgotten past, and prove that Egyptian civilisation was 
of slow and independent growth, the latest stage only of which is revealed to us 
by the monuments. Apis of Memphis, Mnevia of Heliopolis, and Paris of Her- 
monthis, are all links that bind together the Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Egypt 
of the stone age. They were the sacred animals of the clans which first settled 
in these localities, and their identification with the deities of the official religion 
must have been a slow process, never fully carried out, in fact, in the minds of 
the lower classes. 21 - • 

Thus it appears that, after all, even on philological showing, the 
religions and myths of a civilised people may be illustrated by the 
religions and myths of savages. It is purely through study of 
savage totemism that an explanation has been found of the singular 
Egyptian practices which puzzled the Greeks and Homans, and the 
Egyptians themselves.*' The inhabitants of each district worshipped 
a particular sacred animal, and abstained from its flesh (except on 
rare occasions of ritual solemnity), while each set of people ate with- 

* also appear in the chronological roll of the earliest kings. Turin papyrus 
(Brugsch, IfUt. of Ewptt Engl. tr&nsL p. 32). 

* Chipies and Perrot, i. G4. 

* Eusebius quotes from Alexander Polyhistor an absurd story that Hoses founded 
a town, and selected the ibis for its protecting animal {Prop. JBo, ix. 483). 

M Herodotus, p. 844, 

*« Ibid, p, 844. 

* Mr. Le Page Beaout ridicules, in the BiHori loot met, this discovery of Mr. 
McLennan'!, whose original sketch of bis ideas was osrtainly tasty, and not well 
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emt scrapie the animal or vegetable gods of their neighbours. 15 
Thus the people of Mendes saciifioed sheep and abstained from goats, 
while the Thebans sacrificed goats and abstained from sheep.” To 
explain this, Herodotus repeats a ‘ sacred chapter ’ of peculiar folly. 
Ammon once dad himself in a ram’s skin, and so revealed himself to 
Heracles, therefore rams are sacred. But on one day of the year the 
Thebans sacrifice a nun, and clothe the statue of Ammon in its hide, 
thereby making the god simulate the beast, as in the totem dances 
of the Bed Indians. They then lament for the ram, and bnry his 
body in a sacred sepulchre.* In the same way the crocodile was 
worshipped at Ombos (just as it is by the ‘ men of the crocodile,* or 
men of the cayman, among Bonis in South America and Bechuanas 
in South Africa), but was destroyed elsewhere. The yearly sacrifice 
and lamentation for the ram is well illustrated by the practice of 
theCalifornian Indians, who adore the buzzard, but sacrifice a buzzard 
with sorrow and groanings once a year. In the same way the 
Egyptians sacrificed a sow to Osiris once a year, and tasted pork on 
that occasion only.® Thus it seems scarcely possible to deny the 
early and prolonged existence of totemistic practices in Egyptian 
religion. We have not yet seen, however, that the people who 
would not eat this or that animal actually claimed to be of the stock 
or lineage of the animal. But Dr. Birch points out 30 that ‘ the 
Theban kings were called sons of Amen, of the blood or substance of 
the god, and were supposed to be the direct descendants of that deity,’ 
who wa8,more orless,aram. llrns it seems thatthe Theban royal house 
were originally of the blood of the sheep and claimed descent from the 
animal. Other evidence as to the totem ism of Egypt may be found 
in Plutarch, Athenmus, Juvenal, and generally in ancient literature. 31 
Thus it remains certain, however and whenever the practice was in- 

11 Herodotns, ii. 42. 

97 Compare Robertson Smith on 1 Sacrifice,’ JCttnjc. lirit. 

* Herodotus, ii. 42. * All the folk of the Theban noinc abstain from sheep and 
sacrifice goats.' ‘ The sacred animals or totems of one district were nty sacred in 
another.* (Sayce’s note.) 

* Herodotus, ii. 47; Lef&mre, Let Ynur, p. 44; Plutarch, Dc It. at Ot. 8; 
Bancroft, iii. 108; Robinson’s Life in Califomia t 241, 303. 

* Wilkinson, edit, of 1878, ii. 475, note 2. 

§l De It. et Ot. 71, 72 ; Athen. Deijh vii. 209; Juvenal, xv. Plutarch says: * Even 
at the present day the people of Wolf-town (Lycopolis) are the only Egyptians that 
cat the sheep, because the wolf, whom they worship, does the same, and the fish-folk 
of Oxyrhyncua, when the people of Dog-town were eating that fish, oollected dogs 
and sacrificed them, and ate them as victims,’ whence a civil war began. The reader 
most remember that it would be most hazardous to interpret every bestial form in 
Egyptian religion as originally a totem. When animal forms were used as hiero¬ 
glyphs they might readily become attached to divine figures and legends, with no 
totemistic reference or intention. A number of facts must combine before totemistic 
character can be demonstrated. Among these facts is the exclusive attachment to, and 
refusal (except onsacramentat occasions) to taste the flesh of the one beast who is 
worshipped, aombitted with a belief in descent from or dose mystic connection with 
him. 
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trodueed, that the cat, the goat, (he wolf, the sheep, the crocodile, were 
worshipped by local communities in Egypt, andthai, in each district, 
the flesh of the local sacred animal might not be eaten by his fellow- 
townsmen. If, then, we find animals so powerful in Egyptian religion 
and myth, we need not look further, but may explain the whole set of 
beliefs and rites—the local beast-gods, not eaten by their worshippers, 
but eaten by the people of other nomes—as a survival of totemism. 
Or will it be maintained that totemism among the lowest races of 
Australia, America, Asia, and Africa, sprang from a priestly habit of 
worshipping the attributes of God under bestial disguises ? Among 
other defects, this theory does not account for the local or tribal 
character of the creed. If the sheep typifies divine longsuffering, 
and the wolf divine justice, why were people of one nome so fiercely 
attached to justice, and so violently opposed to mercy? 

The beast-gods of Egypt were the laughing-stock of Greeks, 
Homans, and Christians like Clemens of Alexandria and Aniobius. 
Their prevalence proves that a savage element entered into Egyptian 
religion. But the savage element in its rudest form is only part, 
though perhaps the most striking part, of the creeds of Egypt. 
Anthropomorphic and monotheistic conceptions are also present, 
forces and phenomena of nature are adored and looked on as persons, 
while the dead are gods, in a sense, and receive offerings and sacrifice. 
It is true that, all these factors are so blended in the witch’s cauldron 
of fable that the antliropomorphic gods are constantly said to assume 
animal shajte: that the deity, at any moment addressed as one and 
supreme, is at the next shown to be but an individual in a divine 
multitude 5 while the very powers and phenomena of nature are often 
held to be bestial or human in their shapes. Various historical 
influences are at work in the growth of all this body of myth and 
observance. 

It is certain that many even of the lowestTraces retain, side by 
side with the most insane fables, a sense of a moral Being, who 
watches men, and * makes for righteousness.’ 

This sense is not lacking in Egyptian religion, and expresses 
itself in the hymns and prayers for moral help and for the pardon of 
sin, and in the Myth of the Destruction of Mankind by the wrath of 
Ra. Once more, as a feeling of national unity grew up, the common 
features of the various tribal deities were blended in one divine con¬ 
ception, and various one-gods were recognised, just as in Samoa® one 
god is incarnate in many beasts. We have the sun-crocodile, Sebek- 
Ra, the sun-ram, Ammon-Ra, just as in Samoa we have the war-god 
owl, the war-god rail-bird, the war-god mullet, and so forth. The 
worship of the Pharaoh of the day was also a cult in which all could 
unite. The learned fancy of priests and theologians was busy at the 
task of reconciling creeds apparently diverse or opposed. 

* Turner’s Same*, 
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In the complex mass of official and departmental godi three main 
classes may be xnore'or less clearly discerned, though even these classes 
constantly overlap and merge in each other. Adopting the system of 
M. Maspero,* 3 we distinguish— 

(1) The (rods of Death and the Dead. 

(2) The Elemental Gods. 

(3) The Solar Gods. 

But though for practical purposes we may take this division, it must 
be remembered that, from the religion of the Eighteenth and later 
Dynasties down to the Greek period, any god may, at any moment, 
appear in any one of the three categories, as theological dogma, or 
local usage, or poetic predilection may determine. 

The fact is that the Egyptian mind, when turned to divine matters, 
was constantly working on, and working over, the primeval stuff of all 
mythologies, the belief in ‘ a strange and powerful race, supposed to 
have been busy on earth before the making, or the evolution, or the 
emergence of man.’ The Egyptians inherited a number of legends 
of extra-natural heroes like the savage Qat, Cagn, Yehl, Pundjel, 
Ioskeha, and Quahteaht, like the Maori Tutenganahau and the Soutli 
Sea Tangaroa. Some of these were elemental forces, personified in 
human or bestial guise; some were merely idealised medicine-men, or 
even actual men credited with magical gifts and powers. Their 
‘wanderings, rapes,and manslaughters, and mutilations/ as Plutarch 
says, remained permanently in legend. When these beings, in the 
advance of thought, had obtained divine attributes, and when the 
conception of abstract divinity had become pure and lofty, the old 
legends became so many stumbling-blocks to the faithful. They 
were explained away as allegories (every student having his own 
allegorical system), or the extra-natural beings were taken (as by 
Plutarch) to be * demons, not gods.’ 

A brief and summary account of the chief figures in the Egyptian 
pantheon will make it sufficiently plain that this is the true account 
of the gods of Egypt, and the true interpretation of their adventures. 

Returning to the classification proposed by M. Maapero, and 
remembering the limitations under which it holds good, we find 
that— 

(1) The Gods of Death and the Dead were Sokari, Isis and 
Osiris, the young Horus, and Nepthys.* 4 

(2) The Elemental Gods were Seb and Nut, of whom Seb is the 
earth, and Nut the heavens. These two, like heaven and earth in 
almost all mythologies, are represented as the parents of many of the 
gods. The other elemental deities are but obscurely known. 

• ZDo,fiU,p.m. 

'* their special relations to the souls of the departed Is natter lor • separate 
dUconlonu 
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(*f Among solar deitiesare recognised Ra, Ammon, and others, 
but there whs a strong tendency to identify each of the gods with the 
snn^ especially to identify Osiris with the son in his nightly absence. 3 * 
Each god, again, was apt to be blended with one or more of the 
sacred animals. ‘Ra, in his transformations, assumed the form of 
the lion, cat, and hawk.’ 43 In different nomes and towns, it either 
happened that the same gods had different names, or that analogies 
were recognised between different local gods, in which case the 
names were often combined,«as in Ammon-Ra, Souk-Ra, Ptah, Sokar, 
Osiris, and so forth. 

Athwart all these categories and compounds of gods, and athwart 
theHheologic&l attempt at constructing a monotheism out of contra¬ 
dictory materials, came that ancient idea of dualism which exists in 
thcj myths of the most backward peoples. As Pundjel in Australia had 
his enemy, the crow, as in America Yehl had his Khanukh, as Ioskeha 
had his Tawiscara, so the gods of Egypt, and specially Osiris, have 
their Set or Typhon, the spirit who constantly resists and destroys. 

The great Egyptian myth, the myth of Osiris, turns on the 
antagonism of Osiris and Set, and the persistence of the blood-feud 
between Set and the kindred of Osiris. 37 To narrate, and as far as 
possible elucidate, this myth is the chief task of the student of 
Egyptian mythology. 

Though the Osiris myth, according to Mr. Le Page Renouf, is 
* as old as Egyptian civilisation,’ and though M. Maspero finds the 
Osiris myth in all its details under the first dynasties, cur accounts 
of it are by no means so early. 38 They are mainly allusive, without 


“ 1 The Gods of the Dead and the Elemental Gods were almost all identified with 
the Sun, for the purpose of blcuding them in a theistic unity ’ (Maspero, J&r. de 
Yim. de* Pel i. 126), 

*■ Wilkinson, iii. 59. n Herodotus, ii. 144. 

* The principal native documents are: the Harris Papyrus of the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty, translate*] by M. Cliabas ( llecord* of the Poets vol. x. p. 137) ; 
the Tapyrus of Xctaeni (Seventeenth Dynasty), translated by M. Naville, and in 
llecord* of Past, x. 159; the Hymn to Osiris, on a stele (Eighteenth Dynasty), 
translated by M. Cliabas ( Per. Arched 1857; llecord* of Pa*t % iv. 99); * The Book 
of Respirations/ mythically said to have been made by Isis to restore Osiris, a * Book 
of tite Breath of Life ‘ (the papyrus is probably of the time of the Ptolemies— 
llecord * of Poets iv. 119); ’The lamentations of I«w and Nephthys/ translated by 
M. de Honack (llecord* of Poets ii. 117). There is also * The Book of the Dead,* of 
which many editions exist in French and German : that of M. Picrret (Pads, 188V) 
is convenient in shape. Ii. de Naville’s new edition is elaborate and costly. Sarco¬ 
phagi and royal tombs (Champollion) also contain many representations of the 
incidents in rite myth. 1 The myth of Osiris in its details, the laying out offals body 
by bis wife Ms and Id* sister Xcpthys, the reconstruction of his limbs, his mythical 
chest, and other incidents connected with bis myth, are (He) represented in detail iu 
the temple of fhifae * (Birch, ap. Wilkinson, iii. 84). The reverent awe of Herodotus 
prevents him from describing the mystery play on the sufferings of Osiris, which he 
says was acted at Sals ii. 171, and U. 81,87,86. Probably the dearest and most 
consecutive modern account of the Osiris myth is given by M. Leftburo, in let Ye aw 
dYBorm and Otirit, M. Leftbure’s translations are followed in the text; be is not. 

Vox. XX.—No. 113. HH 
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Mfoiml^cted namfcve. ^ by 

' the priest* of bis .pm timeii Is jgtraBk. ligr Plntw^ avstd i* 
both by tte Egyptian texts and by the mysteiious hiats of the pious 
Herodotus. Sere * 0 follow tbe myth as reported by Plutarch aad 
iSostmted t^theSHnxnments. 

The reader must, for the moment, clear his mind of aU the many 
theories of the meaning of the myth, and mast forget the lofty, 
divine, and mystical functions attributed by Egyptian theologians 
tad Egyptian sacred usage to Odris. He must read the story simply 
as a story, and he will be struck with its amazing resemblances to 
the legends about their culture heroeB which are current among the 
lowest races of America and Africa. 

' Seb and Nut—earth and heaven—were husband and wife, or, as 
Pltttarch put it, the Sun detected them in adultery. In Plutarch's 
version, the Sun cursed Nut that she should have no child in month 
or year; but, thanks to the cleverness of a new divine co-respondent, 
five days were added to the calendar. This is clearly a later addition 
to the fable. On the first of those days Osiris was born, then 
Typhon, or Set,* neither in due time, nor in the right place, but 
breaking through with a blow, he leaped out from his mother’s 
side.** 9 Isis and Nepthys were later-bom sisters. 

The Plutarchian myth next describes the conduct of Osiris as a 
* culture hero.’ He instituted laws, taught agriculture, instructed 
the Egyptians in the ritual of worship, and won them from * their 
destitute and bestial mode of living.’ After civilising Egypt, he 
travelled over the world, like the Greek Dionysus, whom he so 
closely resembles in some portions of his legend that Herodotus 
supposed the Dionysian myth to have been imported from Egypt. 40 
In the absence of Osiris, his evil brother, Typhon, kept quiet. But, 
on the hero’s return, Typhon laid an ambush against him, like 

Jtowever, responsible for our treatment of the myth. The Ptolemaic version of the 
temple of Edfoa is published by M. Xavilh*. J fythe £ Hunts (Geneva, 1S70). 

• Plutarch, Dc Inde et Oniruic, xii. It is a moat curious coincidence that the 
■«im story is told of Indra in the Ilig Veda, iv. 18. 1. 1 This is the old and well-known 
pft th by which all the gods were born: thou may at not, by other means, bring thy 
mother unto death.' Indra replies, 4 1 will not go nut thence; that is a dangerous 
way; right through the side will I burst.' Compare (behind, Algonquin legend*, p. 
15) the birth of the Algonquin Typhon, the evil Malsumia, the wolf. 4 Glooskap said, 
« I will he bom as others are. 1 " Hut the evil Malsumis thought himself too great to bo 
brought forth in such a manner, and declared that he would hurst through his 
mother's side. Mr. Leland’s note, containing a Buddhist arid an Armenian parallel, 
but referring neither to Indra nor Typhon, showsthe bona fde* of the Algonquin 
tsport. 

« 4 Osiris is Dionysus in the tongue of Hellas ’ (Herodotus, IL 144, it 48). 4 Most 
of the details of the mystery of Osiris, as practised by the Egyptians, resemble the 
IHonysoi mysteries of Greece. . . . Methink* that Melampos, Ainythaon's son, was 
well **n in this knowledge, for it was Melempna that brought earimg the Greeks the 
name end sites and phallic procession of j Dionysus.' (Compare 2k IieiOt. xxxv.) 
The ootocktaoees art probably not to be explained by borrowing ; many of them are 
found in America. 
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ABfcistheus against Jiendaus. He had a decorated coffer (mummy 
ease?) made of the exact length of Osiris, rad offered this as a 
present to any one whom it wonld fit. At a banquet iff the guests 
tribditj but when Osiris lay down in it the Hd Wat dosed, and fas¬ 
tened with nails and melted lead. The coffer, Osiris and ail* was 
then thrown into the Nile. Isis, arrayed in mourning robes like the 
wandering Demeter, sought Osiris everywhere lamenting, andfound 
the chest at last in an erica tree that entirely covered it. After an 
adventure like that of Demeter with Triptolemus, Isis obtained the 
chest During her absence Typhon lighted on it as he was hunting 
by moonlight; he tore the corpse of Osiris into fourteen pieces, and 
scattered them abroad. Isis sought for the mangled remnants, and, 
whenever she found one, buried it, each tomb beiug thenceforth 
recognised as ‘a grave of Osiris.’ It is a plausible suggestion that, 
if graves of Osiris were once as common in Egypt as cairns of Hdtsi 
Eibib are in Namaqualand to-day, the existence of many tombs of 
one being may be explained as tombs of his scattered members, 
and the myth of the dismembering may have no other foundation. 
On the other hand, it must he noticed that a swine was sacrificed to 
Osiris at the full moon, and it was in the form of a black swine that 
Typhon assailed Homs, the son of Osiris, whose myth is a doublure 
or replica, in some respects, of the Osirian myth itself. 41 We 
may conjecture, then, that, the fourteen portions into which the 
body of Osiris was rent may stand for the fourteen days of 
the waning moon. 4 * It is well known that the phases of the moon 
and lunar eclipses are almost invariably accounted for in savage 
science by the attacks of a beast—dog, pig, dragon, or what not—on 
the heavenly body. Either of these hypotheses (the Egyptians 
adopted the latter 43 ) is consistent with the character of early myth, 
hut both are merely tentative suggestions. 44 The phallus of Osiris 
was not recovered, and the toteraistic habit which made the people 
of three different districts abstain from three different fish— lepv- 
dotus , phagrus, and oxyrhyncm —was accounted for by the legend 
that these fish had devoured the missing portion of the hero’s body. 

So far the power of evil, the black swine Typhon, had been 
tri um phant. But the blood-feud was handed on to Homs, son of 
Iaia and Osiris. To spur Homs on to battle, Osiris returned from 
the dead, like Hamlet's father. But, as is usual with the ghosts of 
savage myth, Osiris returned, not in human but in bestial form, as 
a wolf. 49 Homs was victorious in the war which followed, and 

« 2b the Edfon monument* Set is slain and dismembered la the shape of a red 
hippopotamus (ffavilte, M pft iflforiM, p. 7). 

« The ftagmaats of Osiris were #t^sm, aooording to the texts of Denderah, one 
for each Bom ■ * ft/a. sf ft xxxv. 

* Compare Lettbure, Tm 7<m pp. 47, ft 

* Mel squires in Shropshire (Mias Bane, ftre paMo JbftZsro) ♦come* as 
heft Osfa^totheMeBdmaoaw^came’asanm^ 
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handed Typhon over bound ia thaiw to Ins. Unluckily Iti< let him 
go free, whereon Koras pushed off her crows sad placed a bull's 
skull on her bead. 

There Plutarch ends* but 48 he expressly declines to tell the 
more blasphemous parts of the story, such as 4 the dismemberment 
of Horns and the beheading of Isis.* Why these myths should be 
considered ‘more blasphemous * than the rest does not appear. 

It will probably be admitted that nothing in this sacred story 
would seem out of place if we found it in the legends of Pundjel, or 
Cagn, or Yehl, among Australians, Bushmen, or Utes, whose own 
4 culture hero,* like the ghost of Osiris, was a wolf. The dismem¬ 
bering Qjf Osiris in particular resembles the dismembering of many 
other heroes in American myth; for example, of Chokanipok, out of 
whom were made vines and flint-stones. Objects in the mineral 
and vegetable world were explained in Egypt as transformed parts, 
or humours, of Osiris, Typhon, and other heroes. 47 

Once more, though the Egyptian gods are buried here, and are 
immortal in heaven, they have also, like the heroes of Eskimo and 
Australians, and Indians of the Amazon, been transformed into stars, 
and the priests could tell which star was Osiris, which was Isis, and 
which was Typhon. 4 * Such are the wild inconsistencies which 
Egyptian religion shares with the fables of the lowest races. In 
view of these facts it is difficult to agree with Brugsch 40 that 4 from 
the root and trunk of a pure conception of deity spring the boughs 
and twigs of a tree of myth, whuse leaves spread into a rank im¬ 
penetrable luxuriance. 1 Stories like the Osiris myth, stories found all 
over the whole world, spring from no pure religious source, but embody 
the delusions and fantastic dreams of the lowest and least developed 
human fancy and human speculation. 

The references to the myth in papyri and on the monuments, though 
obscure and fragmentary, confirm the narrative of Plutarch. The coffer 
in which Osiris foolishly ventured himself seems to be alluded to in the 
Harris Magical Papyrus/* 0 4 Get made for me a shrine of eight cubits. 
Then it was told to thee,0 man of seven cubits, how canst thou enter 
it? And it had been made for thee, and thou hast reposed in it.* Here, 
too, Isis magically stops the mouths of the Nile, perhaps to prevent 
the coffer from floating out to sea. More to the jK>int is one of the 
original 4 Osirian hymns * mentioned by Plutarch.* 1 The hymn is on 
a stele, and is attributed by M. Chabas, the translator, to the seven- 


44 D* T*. ft 0$. xx. 

41 Magical Text, Nineteenth Dytuwty, translated by Dr. Birch ; Peeordt t*f Part, 
ri. 115; Lefchore, Onrit, pp, 100, 113, 124, 205; litre dt* Marti, chapter xvii. ; 
llcc*Tdt if Poet, x, »♦. 

m *** ‘Star Myths;* De Bong#, Absr. >*>197; Uftbuie, 

Otirlt, p. 213. 

m Mrtigimtmd Mytholofu, p. p®. 

* Hccordt of Part, *. 154. *» De It. ft Of . 21L 
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teenth century. 18 Osina is addressed as the joy and glory of his 
parents, Seb and Non, who overcomes his enemy. His sister, Isis, 
accords to him due funeral rites after his death, and routs his foes. 
Without ceasing, without resting, she sought his dead body, and 
wailing did she wander round the world, nor stopped till she found 
him. Light flashed from her feathers. 43 Horus, her son, is king of 
the world. 

Such is a ptScia of the mythical part of the hymn. The rest 
regards Osiris in Mb religions capacity as a sovereign of nature, and 
as the guide and protector of the dead. The hymn corroborates, as 
far as it goes, the narrative of Plutarch, two thousand years later. 
Similar*confirmation is given by ‘The Lamentations of Isis and 
Nepthys,’ a papyrus found within a statue of Osiris, in Thebes. The 
sisters wail for the dead hero, and implore him to ‘come to his own 
abode/ The theory of the birth of Horus, here, is that he was 
formed out of the scattered members of Osiris, an hypothesis, of course, 
inconsistent with the other myths (especially with the myth that he 
dived for the members of Osiris, in the shape of a crocodile w ), and, 
therefore, all the more mythical. On the sarcophagus of Seti the 
First (now in the Soane Museum), among pictures and legends de¬ 
scriptive of the soul’s voyage after death, there is a design of a 
mummy. Behind it comes a boat manned by a monkey, who drives 
away a pig called ‘ the devourer of the body,' referring to Typhon as a 
swine, and to the dismemberment of Osiris and Horus. The Book 
of Respirations, finally, contains the magical songs by which Isis was 
feigned to have restored breath and life to Osiris. 54 In the repre¬ 
sentations of the vengeance and triumph of Horus, on the temple 
walls of Edfou, in the Ptolemaic period, Horus, accompanied by Isis, 
not only chains up and pierces the red hippopotamus (or pig income 
designs), who is Set, hilt, exercising reprisals, cuts him into pieces as 
Set cut Osiris. Isis instructs Osiris as to the portion which properly 
falls to each of nine gods. Isis reserves his head and * saddle,’ Osiris 
gets the thigh, the hones are given to the cats. As each god had 
his local habitation in a given town, there is doubtless reference to 
local myths. At Edfou also the animal of Set is sacrificed sym¬ 
bolically, in his image made of paste, a common practice in ancient 
Mexico. 4 * Many of these myths, asM. Naville remarks, are doubtless 
^etiological—the priests, as in the Brahmanas , told them to account 
for peculiar parts of the ritual, and to explain strange local names. 
Thus the names of many places are explained by myths setting forth 
that they commemorate some event in the campaign of Horns against 
Set. In precisely the same way the local superstitions, originally 

« tier. ArtkM. May 1857. 

«* Plutarch says that Ufo took the form of a swallow. 

* Marietta, ItondemA, fv. 77,8*, 88, » JMi a/ Putt, iv. 181. 

"Herodotus, I. it 47; Plutarch, If. ft 0$. SO. See also Porphyry's Life of 
Pythagoras, who sacrificed a bull made of pasta. 
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about various animah, were explained by mytlui 
these animals to the legends of the gods. If the myth has any his¬ 
torical significance triumph erf the religion of 

’Mortis over Semitie belief inSet. 

Explanations of the Osiris myth, thus handed down to ns, were 
common among the ancient students of religion. Plutarch reports 
many of them in hi* tract DehuketOeiride. They are all the inter¬ 
pretations of civilised men, whose method is to ask themselves, 4 Now, 
if / had told such a tale as this, or invented such a mystery play of 
divine misadventures, what meaning could I have intended to convey 
in What is apparently blasphemous nonsense? ’ There were moral, 
solar, lunar, coemical, tellurian, and other methods of accounting for 
a myth which, in its origin, appears to be one of the world-wide early 
legends of the strife between a fabulous good being and his brother, 
a fabulous evil being. Most probably some incidents from & moon- 
myth have also crept into, or from the first made part of, the tale of 
Osiris. The enmity of Typhon to the eyes of Horns, which he 
extinguishes, and which are restored, AT has much the air of an early 
mythical attempt to explain the phenomena of eclipses, or even of 
sunset. We can plainly see how local and tribal superstitions, ac¬ 
cording to which this or that beast, fish, or tree was held sacred, 
came to be tagged to the general body of the myth. This or that 
fish was not to be eaten, this or that tree was holy; and men who 
had lost the true explanation of these superstitions explained them 
by saying that the fish had tasted, or the tree had sheltered, the 
mutilated Osiris. 

This view of the myth, while it does not pretend to account for 
every detail, refers it to a large class of similar narratives, to the 
barbarous dualistic legends about the original good and bad extra- 
natural beings, which are still found current among contemporary 
savages. These tales are the natural expression of the savage fancy, 
and we presume that the myth survived in Egypt, just as the use 
of flint-headed arrows and flint knives survived during millenniums 
in which bronze and iron were perfectly familiar. The cause assigned 
is adequate, and the process of survival is verified. 

Whether this be the correct theory of the fundamental facts of 
the myth or not, it is certain that the myth received vast practical 
and religious developments. Osiris did not remain the mere culture 
hero of whom we have read the story, wounded in the house of his 
friends, dismembered, restored, and buried, reappearing as a wolf or 
boll, or translated to a star. His worship pervaded the whole of 
Egypt, and his name grew into a kind of hieroglyph for all that is 
divine. 

Ths Owiaa type, i& its long evolution, ended in being the sjrmbol'of the whole 
deified enitwie—under-worid and world of earth, the waters above and the 
" Xinv de» Jforft, 112,113. 
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t^egiow&ng gitin. Hit sro the sacred eyes, the son ibttis bora duly and meets 
* daily death, the moon that every aronth is young and waxes oil Osiris is the 
eool that animates these, the soul that vivifies all things, and all things axe but his 
body. He is, libs Ha of the royal tombs, the Earth rad the Bun, the Creator and 
tbs Grouted.* 

Such is tiie splendid sacred vestment which Egyptian theology wove 
for the mangled and massacred hero of the myth. AH fbrees, aU 
powers, were finally recognised in him; he was sun and moon,ahdthe 
maker of all things; he was the truth and the life, in hint all men 
were justified. His functions as a king over death and the dean 
find their scientific place among other myths of the homes of the 
departed. M. Lefebure recognises in the name Osiris the meaning 
of ‘ the infernal abode,* or ‘ the nocturnal residence of the sacred 
eye, 9 for, in the duel of Set and Horns, he sees a mythical account 
of the daily setting of the sun. 119 ‘Osiris himself, the sun at his 
setting, became a centre round which the other incidents of the war 
of the gods gradually crystallised.* Osiris is also the earth. It wmdd 
be difficult either to prove or disprove this contention, and the usual 
divergency of opinion as to the meaning and etymology of the woid 
‘Osiris* has always prevailed. 60 Plutarch 61 identifies Osiris with 
Hades; ‘ both,’ says M. Lefebure,«originally meant the dwellings— 
and came to mean the god—of the dead.* In the same spirit Anubis, 
the jackal (a beast still dreaded as a ghost by the Egyptians), is 
explained as ‘the circle of the horizon,’ or ‘the portals of the land 
of darkness,’ the gate kept, as Homer would say, by Hades, the 
mighty warden. Whether it is more natural that men should repre¬ 
sent the circle of the horizon as a jackal, or that a jackal totem 
should survive as a god, mythologists will decide for themselves. The 
jackal, by a myth that cannot be called pious, was said to have eaten 
his father, Osiris. Thus, throughout the whole realm of Egyptian 
myths, when we find beast-gods, blasphemous fables, apparent natuxe- 
myths, such as are familiar in Australia, South Africa, or among the 
Eskimo, we may suppose that these are survivals, or we may imagine 
that they are the symbols of nobler ideas deemed appropriate by 
priestly fancy. Thus the hieroglyphic name of Ptah, for example, 
shows a little figure carrying something heavy on his head, and this 
denotes ‘ him who raised the heaven above the earth.* But is this 
image derived from un point de t ms philosophique,*? or is it 
borrowed from a tale like that of the Maori Tutenganahau, who first 
severed heaven and earth? The most enthusiastic anthropologist 
must admit that, among a race which constantly used a kind of 
picture-writing, symbols of noble ideas might be represented in the 

* Leftburo, OHrit, p. 249, * Otfris. p. 129. 

Wise tbs garaes of etymologists (Oririiy pp. 192. IBS). Horn ha* ever beta 
connected with the Greek Hera, as the atmosphere } 

« Jkjl d (h, 75. « Lettboro, frtrit, 159. 
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coarsest concrete forms, as of animals and monsters. Use most 
devoted believer in symbolism, on the other hand, ought to be aware 
that most of the phenomena which he explains as symbolic are plain 
matters of feet, or supposed feet, among hundreds of the lower 
peoples. However, Egyptologists are seldom students of the lower 
races and their religions. 

The hypothesis maintained here is that most of the Egyptian 
gods (theriomwphic in their earliest shapes), and that certain of the 
myths about these gods, are a heritage derived from the savage 
condition. It is beyond doubt that the Egyptian gods, whom 
Plutarch would not call gods, but demons, do strangely resemble 
the extra-natural beings of Hottentots, Iroquois, Australians, and 
Bushmen. Isis, Orisis, Anubis do assume animal shapes at will, or 
are actually animals sans phrase. They do deal in magical powers. 
They do herd with ghosts. They are wounded, and mangled, and 
die, and commit adulteries, rapes, incests, fratricides, murders; and 
are changed into stars. These coincidences between Oahroc and 
Thlinkeet and Piute faiths on one side, and Egyptian on the other, 
cannot be blinked. They must spring from one identical mental 
condition. Now, either the points in Egyptian myth which we have 
just mentioned are derived from a mental condition like that of 
Piutes, Thlinkeets, and Cahrocs,or the myths of Thljnkeets^Cuhrocs, 
or Piutes are derived frojn n mental condition like that of the 
^ w here is the proof that the lower races ever 
possessed 4 the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ and their splendid and 
durable civilisation ? 63 

Andrew Lang. 

B A curions example of a choice to make between the symbolical and historical 
methods occurs when we read (in Diodorus, i. 80 ) that Oxiri.s like the daughter of 
Hyoerinus (Herodotus, ii. 12 U), was buried in a wooden cow. The symbolical method 
explains the cow as ‘ the goddess of the «j>ace under the earth/ The historical method 
remembers that, in Aby^iuia, the dead of a certain tribe are still sewn up in cows’ 
hides, placed in a boat, ’and launched on the waters (Left-hurt*, quoting 8 peke). 
Professor Sayce thinks the cow 1 must have been a symbol of Isi*4!ftlhor/ What do 
the Abysaini&ns think ? 



OUR SUPERSTITION ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE . 


A modern humorist tells us of an unhappy man who, having been 
cast into a loathsome dungeon, there lingered in darkness and 
suffering for twenty years, at the end of which period ‘ he opened 
the door and went out/ For a very much longer period than twenty 
years the energies of England have been imprisoned in the grim 
circle of European quarrels, with the apparently impenetrable gate 
of the Eastern question shutting her off for ever from a free use of 
her natural powers. Beyond doubt it would be an extraordinary 
deliverance if we were able to follow the example of the hero of the 
romance alluded to, to ‘ open the door and walk out; ’ and, animated 
by the example and encouraged by the result, I am tempted to ask, 

1 Why not ? ’ 

But before attempting to answer the inquiry it will be worth 
while to recall some of the conditions of the case as it stands, to re¬ 
view the loss and danger which are involved in the continuance of 
the existing state of facts, and to appreciate the tenacity of the 
tradition which keeps us spellbound in a servitude to which it is 
no longer either our duty or our interest to submit. 

For many years past the very phrase the 6 Eastern question ’ 
has had a sinister sound for Englishmen. That its ramifications 
were endless was admitted, that its ultimate solution by fire and 
sword was inevitable was, and still is, an axiom; that, whatever 
wisdom might, be displayed in postponing the end, England must, 
beyond all power of escape, be involved in the final catastrophe, 
has always been an equally uncontroverted article of every Eng¬ 
lishman’s political faith. 

That the Eastern question exists is a sorrowful fact, that its 
solution can only be accomplished by force of arms is probably no 
less certain ; that we are intimately and necessarily concerned in its 
solution is another, and by no means equally evident proposition. 
Yet that we are and must be so concerned has been assumed by 
almost every English statesman during the present century: the 
assumption is equally general and equally sincere among the Leaden 
of both parties at the present day. For England the Eastern ques¬ 
tion has always meant and still means the possession of Constants 
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nople ; and, indeed, all its developments are practically subordinate to 
this one central idea. Half a doeen times we have armed, and nearly 
as often we have fought on the occasion of some new Eastern panic; 
but Constantinople has always, and under every disguise, been the 
real cause of our alarm. 

It is neither wise nor profitable to indulge in general criticisms 
of the policy of our forefathers. It is not necessary to deny, and it 
is perhaps respectful to admit, that they knew their own business 
beat. But there can be no doubt as tp what they thought their 
business was, namely, to preserve the balance of power in Europe, 
and to maintain the position of England as one of the Great Powers 
of their time. If we admit the correctness of their aim, there can 
be no doubt that successive Governments fought with admirable 
tenacity and a great measure of success to attain it. But the re¬ 
sult of their exertions has in one respect been far from satisfactory. 
The policy, which in their hands was possibly a wise and certainly a 
practical one, has outlived the conditions of its creation, and has 
survived as a baneful legacy to a time when all the facts which gave 
it any reality have passed away. 

There can be no doubt of the survival. With very few exceptions 
there is not a public man in England who would hesitate to pledge 
this country to a war on behalf of Constantinople, and who would 
not on any platform or in any debate assume as an incontrovertible 
proposition that the final settlement of the south-eastern comer of 
Europe could not possibly be accomplished without this country 
being involved in the conflagration by which it must be preceded. 

■ It is hardly necessary to seek for much further illustration of 
this truth. Every act of our foreign policy demonstrates it; the 
disposition of our scanty forces is a testimony to it; the fact that 
the too numerous class of politicians and journalists who live by 
parading the irreconcilable unorthodoxy of their views on every ques¬ 
tion on which there is general agreement have not yet made a 
reversal of our Eastern policy a part of their repertoire is an over¬ 
whelming confirmation of it. 

And yet, at the risk of being classed forthwith among the de¬ 
testable class to which I have just referred, I venture to believe that 
the almost universal consensus of opinion which undoubtedly exists 
on this subject is wrong, and will eventually give way to a new and 
far more hopeful view with regard to our dangers and our duties in 
the East. I should certainly not venture to hold this somewhat 
presumptuous opinion in the face of a reasoned and living faith; bat 
the dull weight of acquiescence, which is pushing us once mom down 
the perilous incline which ends in war, is not a living faith, but is a 
survival of form over a spirit and an idea which have long passed 
away* The conditions under which our Eastern policy wasfonned 
are gone, but the policy still guides ns, and will end in guiding us 
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to a catastrophe, unless we open onr eyes to the fata of the tituatioii; 
Hie awakening may come after the disaster* It will be a thousand 
times better if by some means or other it may be produced in time 
to enable os to avoid it. • 

For England the Eastern question means Constantinople. * The 
Bnssians shall not have Constantinople * is the popular summary of 
a foreign policy sanctioned for many years by the most correct and 
diplomatic forms. As to who shall have it that is another question, 
which the British public and the British Foreign Office have not as 
yet quite made up their minds about. 

For a long time there was no difficulty upon this point either. 
The Turks had it, and there was no reason to wish that anybody but 
the Turks should have it. But by the light of recent events it has 
gradually begun to dawn upon the British mind that the forces 
which were put in motion under the walls of Vienna in 1683 are not 
quite extinct yet, and that the fee-simple of Constantinople is not 
vested in the Ottomans by a tenure which can be depended upon. 
It has gradually come to be admitted that a final grand catastrophe 
is in store, which will end in the Crescent being removed from St. 
»Sopbia. As to the particular nature of the catastrophe nobody 
is agreed; who will come out of it alive is also a point of much un¬ 
certainty ; but that among the nations who by the force of an irre¬ 
sistible law will be compelled to go into it England must be the 
foremost there seems to be no sort of doubt in the mind of anybody. 

Undoubtedly this is a very mournful prospect. It is dishearten¬ 
ing to have to sit still without an effort swirling down the rapid 
stream till we find ourselves carried in one fearful leap over the great 
cataract into the unfathomable whirlpool of war, and suffering, and 
misery beyond it. But ‘it is inevitable* say the statesmen and 
diplomatists, ‘ it is inevitable * echoes the public with a marvellous 
resignation, 4 it is inevitable * is the answer written in every military 
and naval depot, in every warlike preparation, in every diplomatic 
despatch. It is idle to fight against Fate and the immortal gods. 
But ministers, diplomatists, and a phase of uninstructed public opinion 
do not represent either Fate or the immortal gods. And when I am 
told that these things are inevitable, and that the interests of Eng¬ 
land are inextricably bound up in the solution of the Eastern question, 
I simply ask, Why V And I hope and believe that before many months 
are over the British public will have awakened from its lethargy, and 
will have propounded in much more importunate tones, and with a 
very much greater certainty of getting prompt attention, my inquiry, 
and before they move a man or spend a shilling will ask, Why ? 

I believe that the true answer to the question is not fa to seek, 
nor difficult to uphold. The implication of England in the final 
catastrophe of the Eastern question is not inevitable, and can only 
result from an entire misapprehension of our true interests and our 
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trie strength. On every ground of policy and common sente we 
oqght to put ourselves definitely outside the area of disturbance, and 
to refttse positively and doggedly to be drawn into it on any pretext 
whatsoever. 

In stating the reasons which lead me to this conviction it may 
be well to begin with one which is exceedingly cogent, but some¬ 
what distasteful to our national pride. We ought not to try and 
BetUe the Eastern problem because, to put the matter iuits simplest 
form, we should fail if we tried . The English people do not devote 
much attention to foreign affairs, and it is usually a long time before 
changes which are patent to foreign observers are brought home to 
the mass of the public in this country. Since 1855 we have for¬ 
tunately been engaged in no European war, and during the thirty 
years that have elapsed since the fall of Sebastopol the military 
organisation of every country in Europe has undergone a radical 
alteration. The conditions which existed in 1855 exist no longer, 
and it is indeed doubtful whether in forming our opinions as to the 
military power of England we quite take into account the limitations 
under which we accomplished a fairly successful campaign a quarter 
of a century ago. 

In 1854 the Eastern question had reached an acute stage, 
and England interfered in arms to secure a satisfactory solution 
for the time being. To a certain extent our intervention suc¬ 
ceeded. This much is remembered by the public, but the most 
important facts of the situation are forgotten. Wc fought the 
Crimean war in alliance with the greatest military jnwer then 
existing, and in addition to French aid we had the assistance of 
Turkey and 'Sardinia, and the more than benevolent neutrality of 
Austria. At no time had we 30,000 men in line during the war. 
At the end of the campaign we were ourselves buying soldiers 
in Switzerland and Germany. In two years, with the help of 
our allies, and by the expenditure of an incredible amount of life 
and money, we succeeded in reducing a fortress at the extremity 
of the Russian Empire, with which there was no existing internal 
communication, and which could only be reinforced or relieved by 
regiments which had lost 90 per cent, of their strength on the 
road to the front. Every condition under which we obtained this 
qualified and costly triumph is changed at the present day. We 
were able to get rather under 30,000 men under arms at the 
Alma; we could probably get rather more than 30,000 under the 
same conditions at the present day. Rut at Gravelotte the number 
of killed and wounded alone was three times the total of the army 
^of the Alma. 

For many and most conclusive reasons England has stood still in 
the matter of military preparation. Europe, for reasons which may 
be good or may be bod, has not stood still, bat on the contrary has 
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advanced at an appalling rate, till the armed forces available at the 
call of any one of the great European powers are to be numbered 
by millions. We are extraordinarily fortunate in being able to 
dispense with the conscription and all its attendant expenses and 
dangers, but it is simply folly to shut our eyes to the consequences 
of our choice. The wealth, strength, and intellect of European 
nations have for twenty years past been organised for the one pur¬ 
pose of making successful wars. The wealth, strength, and in¬ 
tellect of England have *been directed into other channels. An 
immense advantage no doubt, but it is useless to ignore the con¬ 
sequences of our choice. We are no longer in a position to engage 
with any prospect of success in a contest with any of the military 
powers of Europe. We may possibly render some effectual aid by 
means of a small contingent to the chief combatants in any future 
struggle; but in such a case we must at once consent to abandon 
the position of principals for that of not very important subordinates. 

1 do not mean to say for a moment that our power as a military 
nation has gone, or that under certain conditions and in certain 
directions it may not be as great as ever; but the idea of our com¬ 
peting on land with the great armies of the Continent is ridiculous, 
and when people discuss the part to be taken by us in solving the 
Eastern question, they will do well to lay this fact to heart. 

But the military difficulty is by no means the only or the most 
important reason why we should abandon all thoughts of mixing 
ourselves up in European quarrels. Fortunately there are other and 
much stronger motives for abstention, which make it as desirable for 
us to avoid a quarrel, as it must be disastrous for us to enter upon 
one. 

In a certain very limited number of years from the present time— 
it may be two or it may be twenty—Constantinople will have changed 
hands, and the hands iuto which it will have fallen will not be those 
of England. As to the change, there can, humanly speaking, be no 
doubt whatever. Two centuries ago the backward movement of the 
Turks began. Tilings moved slowly then, they move quickly now, 
but not for a single day has there been a check in the movement. 
Hungary, Servin, Koumania, and last, but by no means least, Bul¬ 
garia, have each in their turn been relieved from the presence of the 
Turk. Even now little more than Roumelia remains of the European 
provinces of Turkey. The last chapter lias not yet come, but it has 
very nearly come. The teaching of history is uniform and con¬ 
clusive, but it is not required to prove that the great city on the 
Bosphorus cannot much longer remain in the hands of the Otto¬ 
mans. To see Constantinople and to see the Turks there is enough. 
The continuance of such a rtgvm in the central point of modem 
Europe is inconceivable, incredible. As to who will be the successors 
of the Sultan, that must always be & question of deep interest for 
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England. Wfeetb«r it » 4 q^agtiou which fa worth 
fat on entirely difawotMtt«r..Afc present Russia and Austria are 
racing far the goal. The forthcoming completion of the Bulgarian 
section of the railway to Conrtantmople, the annexation of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, and the commencement of a new line of railway 
under Hungarian control, giving a second communication further to 
the west* are aH points which seem to favour Austria at the present 
moment. On the other hand, the divided nationality of the Austrian 
army, the unprotected nature of the northern and north-eastern fron¬ 
tier of Hungary, combine with many other circumstances to fortify 
the position of Russia. This is not the place to go into a discussion 
of the probabilities of a Russo-Austrian campaign, or the enumera¬ 
tion of the strategic advantages of either j>ower might be prolonged 
and would form a most interesting study. But one great fact 
remains dear above all details, namely, that if ever the unaccom¬ 
plished can be foreseen, and the unknown deduced from the known, 
an early conflict between Russia and Austria is among the most 
absolute certainties of the European situation. As to the result, it 
is of course idle to prophesy, though there can be hardly any doubt 
that English sympathies would lie and ought to lie on the side of 
the Kaiser as against the Czar. 

But to whichever side the victory for the time being may incline, 
the mainspring of action on the part of one, at any rate, of the 
combatants must remain absolutely intact. It is well that Eng¬ 
lish people should realise fully what is the strength of the idea 
which is behind the descent of Russia to the sea. Looked at 
from the outside and without prejudice, the situation is a very 
striking one; the forces at work are enormous. A nation of one 
hundred millions is shut up against the north pole with no outlets 
save the Arctic Sea and the shallow and often frozen waters of the 
Baltic. 1 To all intents and purposes this vast nation is one jieople— 
a Russian can be understood from Archangel to Odessa. The im¬ 
perial ukase is obeyed from Wilna to Vladivostok, and, what is still 
more important, a single idea can penetrate, and has before now 
penetrated, the whole of this enormous population. Southward there 
is the sea, the sun, and free intercourse with the world, but from 
the sea and all that it implies Russia is practically shut off. There 
are ports on the Black Sea, it is true, but let us conceive ourselves 
for a moment in the position of a Russian at Odessa or Sebastopol. 
Imagine the position of English merchants if every vessel leaving 
Liverpool were compelled to navigate the Seine for sixty miles under 
the guns of French forts before reaching the sea, and to accomplish a 
journey of more than a hundred miles in an inland lake locked up at 
either end by powerful fortifications. Such is precisely the position 

1 Tbs Cut that there arc one or two posts on tbs edge of the North FariSc doee 
not appreciably affect the situation. 
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Sea of Manno*, and the Dwtoelles. The mtuation is an aggro* 
ratingone beyond doubt, anunavoidableone,it will be said, in view 
of the facts of geography* But we can hardly expect^ Bossia to 
Hake this view; as a matter of fact, she does not take it, and never 
will. 

* That the irresistible pressure of a hundred million people speak- 
hag one language and moved by one idea will break a way to the 
sea I firmly believe. These are two points at which the sea may be 
reached: the one is Salonica, the other is Bassorah. Granting that 
one of these two points for the moment will ultimately be reached, 
there can hardly be any doubt as to which can be occupied with the 
least disadvantage and danger to England. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that I desire to see a 
further extension of Russian influence, or an aggrandisement of 
Russian power. I have seen something of Russia, and I have learnt 
what I could as to her history and her present condition. A deeper ac¬ 
quaintance and a wider study might alter my views; but at present I 
must confess that the extension of Russian authority over any portion 
of the earth’s surface seems tome an unmitigated curse and calamity 
to the spot so afflicted. With such a political system I do not see how 
any other result could be anticipated. If England had the commission 
of a knight-errant to fight jierpetually against evil-doers wherever 
found, no doubt a crusade against the Russian Government would be a 
fitting and useful exercise of her functions. But, as I am very strongly 
of opinion that we have no such commission, and have quite enough 
to do in protecting our own inheritance, and in providing for the 
happiness of our own people, I see no reason for buckling on our 
armour against Russia merely because of her general iniquities, or 
because of any action on her part in Eastern Europe, unless and until 
our own interests are really threatened. At that point I would have 
us fight instantly, choosing our own ground and our own method, for 
I have a sufficiently strong belief in the value of England and our 
Empire to resent at once anything which might seem likely to interfere 
with our progress. But does Russia on the Mediterranean, or still 
less Russia fighting in Eastern Europe in order to get to the Medi¬ 
terranean, interfere with us at all, or at any rate to such an extent as 
to make it worth our while to spend a man or a shilling in prevent* 
higher? 

I do not think so. Assume the worst, and picture Russia seated 
on the Bosphorus with the control of the Dardanelles. According 
to all the accepted traditions of English statesmanship, such a con¬ 
summation would be equivalent to the end of the British Empire, the 
one great and awful calamity to avoid which all our resources should 
be expended and the four quarters of the world involved in war. But 
la this so ? It would be unfortunate certainly. Constantinople is a 
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wonderful city, the Bosphorus is a, magnificent port. But Marseilles 
is also a great city, Venice is a great city; Toulon, Spezzia, and 
Fiume are great ports; and yet in the face of all of them the work 
of the British Empire goes on and prospers. Why is it so self-evi¬ 
dent that the existence of one more great military power upon the 
Mediterranean could conjure up a danger which the presence of the 
great French, Italian, and Austrian strongholds has not yet created? 
To Austria, doubtless, the establishment of Bussia at Constantinople 
may be death ; that is owing to the internal constitution of the 
Austrian Empire, which no power can alter. But for England there 
is no such danger, and consequently no such need for a conflict. 

But it will be said there is the Suez Canal—the Suez Canal is the 
key to India. Bussia on the Mediterranean will threaten the Canal, 
and will have it in her power to seize the key of India. Now, in the 
first place, I say that the Suez Canal, save in time of peace, is not the 
key to India, but that, on the contrary, it is a dangerous temptation 
laid before our eyes to lead us to neglect the real and only true key 
to our Indian Empire. The road to India iu time of war is round 
the Cape, and not through the Canal; and if u hundredth part of the 
money which has been spent in securing us from imaginary dangers 
in North Africa had been expended upon fortifications and docks at 
Simon’s Bay and Cape Town, the terrible dangers of the present situ¬ 
ation would have been reduced to a minimum. I am content to 
take the judgment of almost any military expert as to the fact that 
in case of a war with Bussia in India we could not rely for a day iqirm 
the Suez Canal for the security of our military communications. The 
detention of a single ship in the waterway might mean a month's 
delay and the loss of invaluable stores. The uncertainty would 
paralyse every preparation, the danger would be too formidable to 
face. 

I believe that this proposition is generally admitted among mili¬ 
tary men, and yet hitherto there seems to have been no adequate 
recognition of the fact in the disposal of our forces. We still lock 
up one-third of our troops and half our naval strength in an inland 
sea in which in time of war every ship must run the gauntlet of 
half a dozen possible enemies, all favourably posted for attack, with 
the reasonable probability of ending in on impasse if all other 
dangers be safely avoided. It may, I admit, be wise to fortify 
Cyprus, or better still to obtain possession of Khodes; it is always 
well to have two strings to one’s bow. And more important even 
than this is the strengthening of Aden and Perim. As long as we 
can shut up the eastern end of the Canal at will to other powers, 
we are by that very fact placed in a position of extraordinary 
strength. 

The mere strategical advantage of abandoning our dependence 
upon the Canal route and concentrating ail our energies upon the 
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protection and improvement of that by the Cape would be enormous. 
But it is absolutely unimportant as compared to the indirect but not 
less certain gain that such a change of policy would assuredly bring 
to us. In some respects our power as the arbiter of European 
destinies has greatly diminished if it has not wholly gone; but in 
other respects it is, I believe, greater than ever, or rather, I should 
say, it will become so the moment we take the step to which every 
fact of our history points. 

As a European power in competition with the armed states of the 
Continent, England is at a hopeless and permanent disadvantage. 
As a member of a confederated empire of sea-bordered English- 
speaking states, she will be in an absolutely impregnable position, in 
which the quarrels and bickerings of the European Governments will 
be absolutely without importance, and only interesting as a study of 
contemporary history in its smaller developments. So long as we 
give hostages to Europe by claiming an interest in its quarrels, and 
a right to participate in them, so long shall we be at their mercy. 
The day on which we declare once for all that we have no concern 
with the domestic polities of Europe, and inform our enemies, if we 
have any, that if they wish to quarrel with us they must take to the 
water to obtain satisfaction, we shall enter upon a new and brighter 
period of our history. At present the indiscretion of a Roumanian 
faitrol, the ambition of a Russian colonel, or the intrigues of a Greek 
fiatriot, may drag us at a day’s notice into a conflict in which we 
have nothing to win and everything to lose, and in which we must 
inevitably sjieud our blood and money in serving the cause of other 
nations. 

The material and immediate advantages of releasing ourselves 
from the false position in which we now stand are obvious; but the 
value of the new policy does not end with its immediate and concrete 
effect. 

At present between England and her colonies there is a theo¬ 
retical, but not a real equality of conditions. The traditions of our 
home history and the accident of our home position have bound us 
up with the cont inent to a degree of which we are scarcely conscious. 
The colonies are free altogether from any such trammels. They do 
not care for European fiolities, and do not wish to be mixed up with 
them. It might lx* that in case of our being engaged in a conflict 
arising out of some purely European and local question, the colonies, 
or some of them, would assist us. Probably they would do so. But 
the assistance would come as a matter of grace, and every occasion on 
which it was rendered would make a subsequent offer less likely. 

It is the enormous privilege of the colonies to be free from all 
contact with old-world quarrels. If the chief result of our connection 
with them is to drag them back into the old circle, they not only 
will not thank us, but they will certainly be inclined to dissolve a 
Vol. XX.—No. 115. II 
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partnership which brings with it such dangerous liabilities. On the 
other hand, when we have once shaken ourselves free from all conti¬ 
nental complications, when we have once fairly convinced European 
nations that they must settle their quarrels without us, we shall 
stand on a footing of perfect equality with every other portion of 
the empire. 

The pathways 0 f the sea are in the hands of the British people. 
The maintenance of them is a common interest to every one of the 
great mercantile communities which con^jose the empire. I^et it be 
once clearly understood that at all hazards we are going to preserve 
the freedom of our communications, and that in case of need every 
part of the empire will help to defend them, not in deference to 
sentiment and affection only, but in pursuance of direct and obvious 
interests, and our position in the world will be one of unprecedented 
power and security. 

I have not spoken of India, but I do not forget that in India 
we have a land frontier, and, consequently, a weak point. Morally 
the possession of India is a strengthening force in the national life 
of our people ; the res}>onsibility which its government involves, 
the opportunities it confers, are useful and elevating influences. 
But materially our occuj>atioi» weakens instead of strengthening 
our position. There ought to he no illusions in this matter. The 
strength of the empire is its English-speaking population. Our 
occupation of India is a danger ami not a defence. But if w»* 
duly set our house in order, it is a danger which we can well afford 
to face. As soon as we make it clear that not only in theory, but in 
fact, India is the common possession of the empire, and that while 
all our countrymen are entitled to share in the honour of adminis¬ 
tering it, all are equally bound to take jiart in defending it, we shall 
have made a great step forward. 

Already events are helping to impress uj>on the colonies the 
nature and extent of the privilege and of the responsibility. Our 
real through route to the East has within the last few months been 
completed through the West. Already the military authorities in 
India are looking to Australia as a base of supply which can he 
reached more easily than England. The projier fortification of 
Esquimalt., Sydney, Singapore, Simon’s Bay, and Mauritius will make 
us absolutely independent of the Suez Canal. Close the Cape route, 
and Sydney and Melbourne are still oj»en. If the great Australian 
ports are momentarily unavailable, the Canadian Pacific railway will 
once more enable us to turn the flank of any enemy. The one and only 
route, throughout the greater port of which we move on sufferance 
under the guns of every man-drilling power in Europe, is the one on 
which we expend all our forethought and all our resources. It is 
time that we recognised the new facts of the political situation. 

1 am most anxious that my contention in writing as I have done 
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should not be misunderstood. My main proposition is this, that the 
time has come when it is greatly to our interest to cut ourselves off 
entirely from European complications if we can do so with safety. 
That we can do so not only with safety but with immense advantage 
1 am convinced. At present we are tied and bound by our fears 
about the Eastern question. I believe that we can not only afford 
to see that matter settled without our interference, but that as a 
matter of fact no interference on our part, is likely to bring about a 
solution particularly favourable to us. I do not wish to see Kussia 
at Constantinople; as friends of civilisation we should all deplore it. 
But I do not believe that it is either our duty or our interest to use 
force to prevent her going there. It does not matter to us; it does 
matter to Austria, to Germany, and to Greece: by all means let 
them settle the issue among them. 

One other small point ought not to be forgotten. We shall 
not be free of our European fetters as long as we hold Heligoland. 
Geographically it is a mere j>oint in the ocean, historically it 
may any day become the cause of a great war. It is time we 
exchanged it during a period of peace for some other possession. 
The island is of absolutely no value to us now. It is not fortified, 
and the day we began to fortify it we should be in danger of war 
with Germany. Naturally enough the Germans would refuse to see 
a n«*w fortress raised within sight of their own shores, and just off the 
mouth of one of their greatest rivers. 

Ministers are on the look-out for a policy, parties are on the look¬ 
out for a cry. I venture to prophesy that the minister and the 
party that first comes to the British people with the assurance that 
they are for ever freed from the miserable competition of Euroi>eun 
armaments will have earned and will receive the deepest gratitude 
of a great people. At present there is not a power in Europe which 
cannot force our hand and is not jwrfcctly aware of the fact. Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and France all believe, and are probably right in 
believing, that they can drag us into a hopeless and bloody struggle, 
on an element where we must always be weak, in a cause which our 
people do not understand, and for which nine-tenths of them do not 
care. 

All this comes of our forgetting that a new England has sprung 
up, destined to be infinitely greater and infinitely more powerful than 
the old on the one condition that she breaks for ever with the old 
tradition which made her one of the old land powers of Europe, and 
accepts the new and brighter rdle of the greatest sea power of the 
world. 

I venture to commend this new policy to every speaker who 
addresses large bodies of his countrymen. No boon will, I believe, 
be more readily appreciated by the great body of the workers of 
Great Britain than that of immunity from the wars and rumours of 
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wars which have injured them so much* Outside these islands such 
a policy would be received with consternation by our enemies, with 
delight by our kinsmen. ‘ Ex Oriente lux' runs the motto. But for 
England the message of the East for many weary years past has been 
one of darkness, not of light. ‘ Westward Ho!’ has been the watch¬ 
word of our success, and it may well be that only when England, true 
to her secular tradition, has circled the world with the setting sun, and 
found along the pathway of the West the true road to the gateway 
of the East, that we shall be able to rest an the assurance of undis¬ 
turbed peace, and to adopt for our own motto also, ‘ Ex Oriente lux.’ 

H. O. Arxold-Fobsteb. 


Postscript. 

Since the proofs of the above paper were corrected the catastrophe 
in Bulgaria has taken place. No event could possibly have done 
more to enforce the conclusions I have asked my readers to arrive at. 
Even within the last few days signs have not been wanting that the 
change in English opinion with regard to our duties iu the East 
which I have ventured to prophesy is already commencing. Of course, 
however much we may regret the Russian coup d'etat we shall, as a 
matter of fact, do nothing, though if we follow former precedents we 
shall talk much. It would be an enormous advance if on this 
occasion we could give up the talking, or rather transform our usual 
threatening platitudes into a plain declaration that we have no concern 
in the matter. There will then only remain the duty of devoting 
to useful purposes the energy we have hitherto exhibited iu our 
preparations for the crash in the East.—H. (). A.-F. 


The Editor of The Ninktekxtb Cehtvrt cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS . 
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PRISONERS AS WITNESSES. 


One of the measures which came to nothing in the last Parliament, 
and which it may be hoped will be passed by the present one, was 
Lord Bramwell's Bill for making accused j>ersons competent wit¬ 
nesses in criminal cases. 

Something may now be added from actual experience to what is 
already familiar in theory to all persons who care about such discus¬ 
sions. I refer to the practical working of the statutes which* have, 
in some particular cases, made prisoners competent witnesses. The 
most important of these statutes is the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885, which renders persons accused of various offences against 
women competent, though not compellable witnesses. 

These statutes have effected two things. In the first place they 
have made the law as it stands so inconsistent that it can hardly 
remain in its present condition. It is a monstrous absurdity that a 
man should be allowed to give evidence if he is charged with a rape 
or with an indecent assault upon a female, but not if he is charged 
with analogous offences, even more disgusting and more likely to be 
made the subject of a false accusation; 1 that if a man is charged with 

1 tins most singular of those contrasts arises no doubt from a slip in the drafting 
of the DDL A prisoner is a oou»i*tent witness if he is charged with indecent assault, 
but not if he is charged with au assault with intent to commit a rape. Section 20 of 
the Act of 10S8 makes prisoners competent witnesses in the case of at! offences under 
that Act or under 4 s, 48 and u. 52-85 both inclusive 1 of the Offences against the 
Person Act (24 k 28 Viet c. 100). An assault with intent to commit rape is 
punishable not under these sections, but under a. 88 of 24 fc 25 Yiot o. 100, which 
punishes all assaults with intent to commit felony. If no other alteration is made, 
as. 61 and 62 of c. 100 and ho much of s. 20 as relates to ohargee of assault with intent 
to lavish should be included in the references in * 20 of the Act of 1885. 
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personating a voter lie should be allowed to be examined as a witness, 
but not if he is accused of personation with intent to defraud; that 
he should be competent if he is charged with sending an unBeaworthy 
ship to sea or with being unlawfully in possession of explosives, but 
not if he is charged with manslaughter by negligently causing loss 
of life on a ship or by negligently dealing with explosives. These 
and some other contrasts which might be mentioned stultify the law. 
It is impossible to justify both the rule and the exceptions which 
have been made to it. 

There is, however, another thing which the provisions in question 
have done. They have exemplified the manner in which the evidence 
of prisoners works, and have illustrated the principles upon which its 
importance depends. 

I have gained much experience on this matter since the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force in the autumn of last year. 
Since that time I have tried a great many cases in which prisoners 
were competent witnesses. In most of these cases, though not in all, 
they were called, and I have thus had the opportunity of seeing how 
the system works in actual practice. My experience has confirmed 
and strengthened the opinion upon the subject which I have held for 
many years, and maintained on various occasions,® that the examina¬ 
tion of prisoners as witnesses, or at least their competency, is favour¬ 
able in the highest degree to the administration of justice; that the 
value of a prisoner's evidence varies according to the circumstances 
of each particular case as much as the evidence of any other class of 
witnesses does; and that therefore it is as unwise to exclude the 
evidence of prisoners as it would be to exclude the evidence of any 
other class of persons arbitrarily chosen. 

No theory on which the evidence of prisoners ought to be ex¬ 
cluded can be suggested which does not really come to this—that the 
probability that a prisoner will speak the truth is so much diminished 
by his interest in the result of the trial that it is not worth while to 
hear wbat he has to say. I do not think that anyone ever held this 
theory completely in the crude form in which I have stated it, for so 
stated it involves the monstrons result that no prisoner ought to 
be allowed, even if he is undefended, to tell his own story to the jury, 
but that all prisoners ought to be confined to remarking upon the 
evidence given for or against them. This appears to me to reduce 
the theory to an absurdity. It may, however, be worth while to 
dwell a little upon the reasons why the theory is absurd. It is, in 
the first place, obvious that it assumes t he prisoner’s guilt, for if the 
truth is in his favour the prisoner’s interest is to speak the truth as 
fully and exactly as he can, and it is therefore probable that, he will 
do his best so to speak it. This remark, if followed out, explains the 
whole matter. It is waste of time to try to lay down general rules 
* See, my Jlutory of the Criminal lam, roL L pp. 440-46* 
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as to the weight of evidence and the credit of witnesses. What 
really has to be detennisied is the probaMMtythat this or that 
statement is true; and this task cannot be undertaken unless and 
until the statement is made. No doubt the interest which a witness 
has in the result of the inquiry must always be entitled to considera¬ 
tion as bearing upon the probability of different parts of bis state¬ 
ment. No doubt also it may in particular cases be not only a leading 
but a decisive consideration. In such cases due allowance can be 
made, and the evidence given may be thrown out of account; but 
the importance of this depends on time, place, and circumstance, and 
varies from case to case and statement to statement. Interest, in 
other words, ought in reason to be treated as an objection to the 
credit of a witness and not to Mb competence. 

No one can deny this who is not prepared to maintain that it 
was a mistake to alter the old law as to incompetency by interest, 
and indeed to maintain in addition that it did not go far enough. 
By that law the smallest pecuniary interest in the event of a trial 
made a witness incompetent, but no interest in relation to affection 
or character had tliat effect. A man was always a competent witness 
for or against his son or his brother, and he might be a competent 
witness in a case in which his own character and all his prospects in 
life were at stake. As regarded all witnesses, prisoners upon trial 
only excepted, the restriction as to money interest has long since 
been abolished. Why should a much wider exclusive rule be retained 
in that single case ? 

The principal object of this paper is to show by illustrations taken 
from actual experience that the value of the evidence given by 
prisoners is exactly like the value of the evidence given by other 
witnesses, aud that though their interest in the result must always 
be taken into account, and is in many cases so important as to destroy 
altogether the value of their evidence, there are also many cases in 
which it is of great and even of decisive importance. These matters 
are most easily understood by illustrations, and I will accordingly 
proceed to attempt to prove what I have said by references to actual 
cases which have been tried before me, and which are so chosen as to 
illustrate the different degrees of importance which may attach to 
the evidence of accused persons. 

I am sorry to be obliged to take most of my illustrations from cases 
of sexual crime; but this cannot be helped, because most of the cases 
in which prisoners are by law competent to testify have arisen under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It is not, however, necessary 
for my purpose to enter into any details of an offensive character. 
I will begin with cases wMch appear to me to illustrate the doctrine 
that the evidence of prisoners may often be unimportant 

A man was indicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
the seduction of a girl under sixteen. About the facts there was no 
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dispute, but the prisoner was defended on the ground that he believed 
the girl to be of the age of seventeen. She admitted that she had 
told him she was seventeen. His counsel said that he should not 
call the prisoner. He would of course say, if he were called, that he 
believed the girl, but as this would be merely his own statement 
as to his own state of mind it would add nothingto the case. His 
evidence would thus be superfluous. The jury acquitted the prisoner, 
seeing no reason to doubt that the girl had made the statement, and 
probably regarding her appearance as such that the prisoner might 
naturally believe the statement made by her to be true. In this case 
the prisoner's evidence was sure to be given if asked for, whether it 
was true or false, and was therefore worthless. 

This case is a typical one, and suggests a general principle which 
may be illustrated in many ways as to the value of the evidence of 
prisoners and of interested witnesses. It is, that the evidence of a 
deeply interested witness, given on the side which his interest would 
incline him to give it, is of no value when the circumstances are 
such that he cannot be contradicted on the subject-matter of his 
evidence. This principle is of very general application, and reaches 
its height when the matter to which the prisoner testifies is a fact 
passing in his own mind, such as knowledge, belief, intention, or 
good faith. Did you in good faith believe the girl’s statement that 
she was seventeen and not sixteen ? Did you, when at twelve o'clock 
at night you bought for a small price from a man whom you did not 
know, and who concealed his face, a quantity of government stores 
of which he gave no account, know that they were stolen ? Did you, 
when you fired a pistol straight at an enemy and wounded him, 
intend to do him grievous bodily harm ?—are questions which it is 
idle to ask, because they are sure to be answered in one way, and 
because no reasonable person would be affectal in his judgment on 
the subject by the answer. Bore reluctance to commit pexjury is 
shown by daily experience to be far too feeble a motive to counteract 
any strong interest in doing so. No doubt honourable men in 
common life feel as if it would be morally impossible for them to 
tell a wilful lie on a solemn occasion like a trial in a court of justice, 
whether upon oath or not, and many men would no doubt undergo 
great loss and inconvenience rather than do so; but this reluctance, I 
feel convinced, proceeds much more than they suppose from the fear 
of being contradicted and found out. There are temptations under 
which almost everyone would lie, and in the face of which no man’s 
word ought to be taken. The fact that the most respectable, most 
pious, and most virtuous of men denied upon oath that he had com¬ 
mitted some disgraceful act, especially if the admission that be had 
done so would involve not only peijury, but a shameful breach of 
confidence, would weigh little with me in considering the question of 
his guilt. His character would, or might, weigh heavily in bis &vour, 
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but hie oath would to my mind hardly add to it perceptibly. 
Voltaire asked long ago whose life would be safe if even a virtuous 
man was able to kill him by a mere wish; and the ease is the same 
with regard to perjury. Unite a strong temptation to lie with a 
strong interest in lying and security from discovery, and it is all but 
morally certain that the lie will follow. 3 

I will give a few more instances of the way in which this principle 
works, and I may observe that it affords a rule by which it is often 
jwssible to test the justice ef the complaint, often used as a topic of 
grievance by counsel, that the prisoner’s mouth is closed. A woman 
was tried for murder under the following circumstances. She lived 
as servant to an old farmer on one of the most barren, out-of-the-way 
moors in England, near the place at which the five northern counties 
closely approach each other. The only other inmate of the house 
was a young man, the farmer’s son. The old man and the servant 
were sitting together one evening when the young man came in, and 
said he had been at the nearest village and seen some one there, 
about whom he laughed at the girl. The farmer did not know what 
liis son referred to, nor was there any evidence on the subject. The son 
left the room. The girl also left soon afterwards, and returned after 
a short absence. The son did not return, and after waiting for him 
a considerable time the father went to bed, leaving the girl sitting 
up. A point to which some importance was afterwards attached was 
that the dogs remained quiet all night, which, it was suggested, went 
to show that no stranger approached the house. In the morning the 
girl called the old man down and told him that on going out to see 
after the cows she had noticed blood on the walls of the cowhouse, 
which had trickled down from chinks in the floor of a room above it, 
used as a sort of workshop. In this room was found the dead body 
of the young man. He had been killed by several terrible blows 
from a stone-breaker’s hammer kept in the room, which was found 
lying near him; and the position of the body and the hammer made 
it clear that he must have been stooping down lacing his boots when 
some one armed with the hammer, striking him from behind, knocked 
him down with a terrible blow in the face, and afterwards despatched 
him by breaking his skull. There were various other circumstances 
in the case, but these were the most important of them. Some 
which appeared to throw suspicion on the girl were rendered doubtful 
by the fact that the old man, on whose testimony they depended, 
completely contradicted at the trial the evidence he had given about 
them before the magistrates, excusing himself by saying that he was 
so agitated and broken down by the murder of his son that he could 

* The following is a quaint illustration of the way in which this matter is some¬ 
times regarded. An old American attorney once obeerved: * A man who would not 
petjam himself to save a woman's character must be such an infernal scoundrel that 
I would not believe him on his oath, although i knew what he said was true.’ 
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notdepend on his memory. The girl was acquitted, and, as I thought, 
properly, as the whole matter was left in mystery. That she had an 
cfportunity of committing the crime was clearly proved ; there was 
some evidence, though not enough to exclude a reasonable doubt on 
the subject, to show that no one else could have committed it. 
Nothing in any way resembling a motive for the crime was proved, or 
even suggested, and the matter was thus left incomplete. 

If this matter had been investigated according to* the French 
system, the girl would have been put hi solitary confinement and 
examined in private for weeks or months os to every incident of her 
life, in order to discover, if possible, circumstances which would show a 
motive for the crime which would have been imputed to her, and to 
sift to the utmost a number of minute circumstances in the case 
which I have passed over because they were imperfectly ascertained. 
It is impossible to say what the result might have been, and it is not 
worth while to consider it, as no one would propose the introduction 
of this mode of inquiry into this country. The point here to he 
noticed is that, if she had been a competent witness according to 
English law, her evidence, assuming her innocence, could have done 
her no good, nor if she were guilty would it have exposed her to 
much risk, unless she had gone out of the wa v to tell lies in her own 
favour, as a guilty person very probably might. Suppose her inno¬ 
cent—all she could have had to say would have been that she knew' 
nothing about the man's death; that she left the room to look after 
the cows or for some other purpose ; that whilst absent she neither 
saw nor heard anything suspicious; that, after sitting up in vain for 
the man’s return, she weut out again to the cows and fouud the 
blood, and so the body. If her guilt is assumed, she would lie able 
to tell the same story, as there was no one to contradict her and 
nothing of importance to explain. Her evidence, therefore, would 
have been in the particular circumstances of the case wholly unim¬ 
portant. 

This no doubt is speculation upon w'hat would have happened 
had the law been some years since what it is now proposed to make 
it. I will give an instance of the same kind under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. A man was tried for an attempt to ravish, which 
was undoubtedly committed by some one. His guilt was positively 
sworn to by the girl herself, and by two if not three other witnesses 
who were near. His defence was an alibi. He said he was at dinner 
at his mother’s house at the time when the offence was committed* He 
called a number of witnesses in support of his story, who had seen 
him at different times on his way there, at the house, and on his way 
back. The persons in the house gave evidence as to the time during 
which he stayed there. His own evidence accordingly added only this 
fact, that between the time when he was last seen going towards his 
motherV house and the time, when he arrived there, he was not en- 
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gaged in committing the crime, but in walkingakmg the road* On 
a close inquiry into times and places, it turned out that all that was 
necessary for him to say, on the supposition of his guilt, was to alter 
the time of his arrival at bis mother’s by a very few minutes. Any 
accused person who was not prepared to admit his guilt would go as 
for as that in the direction of perjury. 

Further illustrations may be found in the case of almost all 
offences committed at night. ‘ When yon say I was committing 
burglary or night-poaching # I was in fact at home and asleep in bed, 
and both my wife and I are prepared to swear to it now that the law 
has opened our mouths.* If the law were altered, I should expect 
such defences to be set up in almost every case of the kind; but I 
should hope juries would be slow to acquit in consequence of it if 
the evidence for the prosecution were, independently of it, enough to 
warrant a conviction. 

Though the evidence of an accused person on a point in which he 
is interested and cannot be contradicted ought to be regarded as 
worthless in the way of proving his innocence, the absence of such 
evidence may, under |>articular circumstances, go far to prove his 
guilt; for it is a fact, and a very strange one, that criminals will now 
and then shrink from denying the commission of crimes from the 
actual commission of which they have not shrunk. The working of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act has furnished very curious illus¬ 
trations of this. A girl swore that her master committed an offence 
upon her in his shop, and that immediately afterwards he suggested 
to a friend who came into the shop that he should do the same. 
The friend persuaded the girl (so she said) to go with him to his 
house to get some grapes, and, when he got there, committed the 
same offence. That the girl had gone to her master’s shop, that his 
friend had come in and had persuaded her to go to his house to get 
grapes, was clearly proved; but the commission of the two offences 
rested upon her testimony, which was in itself open to many objec¬ 
tions, showing, to say the least, great inaccuracy and confusion as to 
time and place, and being in several particulars intrinsically impro¬ 
bable. If the master’s friend had sworn to his innocence and had 
said that all that passed between him and the girl was that he took 
her to his house and gave her some grapes, and that the rest of her 
story was false, I think he would have been acquitted, but herefused 
to be called as a witness. The jury convicted him, I suppose, con¬ 
sidering ft incredible that a man fulselv accused of such an odious 
orime should not deny it upon his oath when he had the opportunity. 
The girl’s master did give evidence. He swore that the girl’s story 
was totally false as regarded hie having committed the crime. The 
girl, he said v bad been sent to his shop (which was some distance 
bm his house) on an ew*»d,aiuita interval and some 

joking with his friend who eame in,left it in the friend’s company. 
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like jury acquitted him, being greatly dissatisfied with the girl's 
evidence. This was a very singular case. It clearly shews that in 
the class of cases under consideration accused persons will, if the law 
is altered, have to swear to their innocence, unless the facts of the 
case are undisputed, or else be taken, and not unjustly, to have con- 
. fessed their guilt. 

No doubt there are cases in which silence does not admit guilt. 
A number of men were indicted for a rape ; their defence was consent, 
of which there was strong evidence in the prosecutrix’s own story. 
Two of them gave evidence, but the second of the two made such a 
pitiable exhibition of himself, especially in answering questions asked 
of him by the jury, that the rest preferred to keep silence. They 
were ell acquitted, but this was because their evidence could not 
have materially varied the facts, whilst their silence was under the 
circumstances not surprising and not inconsistent with the defence 
set up. All that their silence admitted was that they had been con* 
eerned in a disgraceful transaction. 

Cases sometimes occur in which the evidence of a prisoner is 
useless because it is out of his power to give the only evidence 
which would be of use to him. A man was tried for murder. He 
had spent the greater part of the day before the murder with the 
murdered man, and was seen in his company late at night near the 
place where his dead body was discovered next morning. In the 
course of the morning after the discovery of the murder the prisoner 
exhibited to several people the murdered man’s watch, and finally 
sold it to a companion, who kept it for some time, and minutely 
described it at the trial. Hearing of the murder, and fearing he 
might get into trouble about the watch, the purchaser gave it back 
to tbe prisoner. The prisoner did not produce it at the trial, and 
neither gave nor suggested any account of it. This the jury regarded 
as being inconsistent with any other supposition than that he did 
not produce it because it had belonged to the murdered man, and so 
would, if produced, have procured his conviction. It is obvious that 
in this case the prisoner’s evidence would have been useless, unless 
he had been able to produce or account for the watch. As the 
charge against him was murder, he was not a competent witness; but 
a very similar case under the Criminal law Amendment Act occurred 
very lately. A man was indicted for a rape. The question was as to 
the identity of the prisoner, as to which the account of the prosecutrix 
was highly unsatisfactory, or at least very doubtful. The prisoner 
was a soldier. The prosecutrix saw him with other men at the 
barracks soon after the crime. She hesitated as to his identity, and 
even denied it at one time, though at the trial she spoke to it with 
the utmost confidence, giving reasons for her previous mistakes. On 
this evidence, had it stood alone, the man must have been acquitted. 
The woman had, however, been robbed of a purse containing three or 
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four coins, which she specified—one being a half-sovereign, kept in a 
small compartment of the purse with a separate clasp. It was proved 
that immediately after the commission of the offence the prisoner 
was at a public-house, in which he saw an amber mouthpiece for 
cigars. He bought it from the landlord after some talk, in the 
course of which he displayed a purse exactly corresponding to the 
description of her purse given by the prosecutrix, not only in its 
shape, colour, and material, but in the coins it contained, and the 
way they were distributed in it. The prisoner said nothing of the 
purse, and did not produce it. This caused his conviction. He was 
not called as a witness, 4 and there would have been no use in calling 
him if he had not been able to produce a purse like the one seen by 
the publican but different from the one stolen from the prosecutrix. 

This was an instructive case in another way. If it had not been 
for the purse, the prisoner would probably have been acquitted on 
account of the weakness of the evidence of the prosecutrix, and his 
evidence would have been immaterial even if hers bad been stronger. 
He was unquestionably near the place at the time of the crime, and 
had not more than perhaps a quarter of an hour to account for. If he 
had sworn that he was lounging about the streets (as he had been 
jnst before) for this quarter of an hour, and did not commit the 
crime, his evidence would, for reasons already given, have made no 
difference. It may seem to be paradoxical to say so, but it is never¬ 
theless true that the class of accused persons who will get least 
advantage from having their mouths opened are those who are 
entirely innocent of and unconnected with the crime of which they 
are charged—people who have nothing to conceal and nothing to 
explain. The only way in which the most innocent man can prove 
his innocence of a crime, of which he knows nothing whatever, is by 
proving (as by an alibi) that it was physically impossible that he 
should commit the crime; this in many cases he would be able to do 
only by his own uncorroborated assertion. ‘ I was sitting quietly writ¬ 
ing letters in my library at the time when yon say I was committing a 
crime ' would in many cases be all a man could say, and of such a state¬ 
ment he might have no corroboration whatever, and he might well 
have the means of leaving the room undiscovered. 

If, however, there is a possibility of corroboration, the fact that a 
man can supply, so to speak, the threads on which the corroborating 
facts are strung may be of the greatest importance. A man was tried 
for a rape. His defence was an alibi. He gave a complete account 
of the way in which he passed the whole period during which the 
crime was being committed, and was corroborated as to several of 

1 This was, I believe, became it did not occur to bis conned that be was a com¬ 
petent witness; the crime was committed before the Act came into force, and the 
trial took {dace afterwards. I should have admitted his evidence if it had been 
*ts mer eo» 
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the inddents which he odd had happened during the interval. 
Ha had been at work making & bridge over* ditch; he came from 
thence to a corner of a field, Where he heard acme children returning 
from a echoed feast use language for which he reproved them. 
He went to his lodgings and remained there writing a letter for a 
considerable time, and finally he went to a club to which he belonged 
at a public-house some short way off. He was corroborated on 
each of these points. One man had lent him tools for his work 
and had seen him employed there. The children to whom he had 
spoken described where he was standing, what he said, and what 
gave occasion for his reproof. Several little incidents were proved 
about his writing his letter and leaving it to be posted^ and his 
arriving at his club, and so on. No doubt these facts might have 
been independently proved, and they might have had the same 
effect as they had in fact, but nothing could have given the elect of 
the ease, vivacity, and spirit with which he told his story, his entire 
absence of embarrassment, and the confidence with which he dealt 
with all the different questions put to him. 

It must never be forgotten in connection with this subject that 
there are differences between people who tell the truth and people 
who lie, which it is not easy to specify, but which are none the less 
marked and real. I have known cases in which a jury has acquitted 
merely upon hearing an accused person tell his tale, and in which I 
felt perfectly confident they were right. A girl, between thirteen 
and sixteen, prosecuted a hawker for an offence against her under 
the Act of 1885. He had no counsel, and he did not much cross- 
examine her, but he gave his own account of the matter in a 
way which led the jury to stop the case and declare that they did 
not believe a word of the girl's story. Theoretically, the two 
stories were no more than an affirmation on the one side and a 
contradiction on the other. The girl affirmed that the man bad 
committed the offence, and that he had, when charged by her and 
her mother, admitted it; and the mother corroborated her daughter 
as to the last assertion. The man denied the offence, and said (and 
in this his wife confirmed him) that when the girl came to his house 
he threatened to kick her out and prosecute her. More particularly, 
the girl declared that on a particular day and at a particular place 
the man called her into the house and committed the offence. The 
man gave a minute description of where he was and what he was 
doing on the day in question, of his having met the girl and sodded 
or, as he called it, ‘chastised 9 her for some fault, and of her be¬ 
haviour to him on the occasion. It would not be easy even by enter¬ 
ing into minute details to give all the reasons for my opinion, but I 
do not think that anyone who heard this span ^ive his evidence 
could have doubted its entire truth. He was a grave, elderly man, 
with no kind of special talent, and with a slight impediment ew ha* 
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perfection in hia speech ; but all that he said had upon it the mark of 
hoaestyand sincerity, and the details which he gave—though, having 
xto legal advice, he was not prepared to prove them by independent 
evidence—were in themselves some guarantee of his truthfulness. 
It is little less than a monstrous denial of justice that a man so 
situated should be deprived of the opportunity of telling the truth 
in his own behalf under every sanction for his truthfulness that can 
be devised; and I think that nothing but the force of almost invete¬ 
rate habit could blind us to the fact. 

It ought not, however, to be forgotten that the opening of the 
mouths of prisoners opens a way to falsehood as well as to truth, and 
sometimes to falsehood which it is difficult at the moment to 
I have known cases in which—as it appeared to me—failures of 
justice have occurred because the prisoner, either from artfulness or 
from mere blundering, kept back till the last moment some more or less 
specious topic of defence, and brought it out at last when it was too 
late to test the matter properly. Three soldiers were tried fora 
rape, which no doubt was committed. The evidence against perhaps 
the most prominent of them was that he had a bugle upon which he 
repeatedly blew while the crime was being committed, the whole 
party boing probably more or less in liquor. He swore positively, 
and with many piteous appeals, that he was not only innocent, but 
that it was physically impossible for him to blow upon a bugle 
because he had lost his front teeth, which loss he exhibited to the 
jury. Several persons in court, and one of the juiymen, professed to 
be acquainted with playing on the bugle, and one of them swore to 
his conviction that it was in fact physically impossible that the 
prisoner should play. The jury, upon this, acquitted ail the three 
prisoners, thinking, no doubt, that a failure in the identification of 
one of t he three greatly shook the evidence against the other two. I 
was afterwards informed that the bugle was actually taken from the 
man on his return to the barracks shortly after the offence. Whether 
I was rightly informed I cannot, of course, say ; but the prisoner un¬ 
doubtedly by keeping his defence back to the last moment, and then 
bringing it unexpectedly before the jury, got an advantage which he 
assuredly ought not to have had. 

Ibis trick of keeping back a defence is one of the most dangerous 
to public justice which could be played by persons accused of crime. 
I have known many cases of it, and I think it is well worthy of con¬ 
sideration whether, before their committal, prisoners ought not to be 
examined before the magistrates, and whether & power of adjourn¬ 
ment might not be entrusted to judges when such points are raised, 
in order that they might be properly dealt with. 

It would be of little use or interest to multiply these stories. It 
itenough to say that they show clearly,in respeet at all events of one 
partic ular class of crimes, that the evidence of an accused person 
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resembles that of any other witness in all essential respects—that is 
to say, its value varies from cm to ease according to circumstances. 
In the case of a man, truthftd, resolute, with a good memory and 
adequate power of expression, it is great, and may, under circum¬ 
stances, be decisive. In other cases it is of less importance; in many 
instances it is practically of no more use than a bare plea of not gnilty; 
and this, I think, is more than enough to show that it ought never to 
be excluded, but in all cases be taken for whatever it may be worth. 

I have already observed upon the circumstance that the numerous 
exceptions to the general rule of law which have now been introduced 
into it make the law an absurdity. It is impossible to justify both 
the rule and the exception. But this is not the only observation which 
arises upon the present state of the law. Another is, that the class 
of crimes as to which the most important exception to the rule which 
incapacitates prisoners as witnesses is made is far from being the one 
in which that rule is most likely to be mischievous. In regard of 
offences of an indecent character there is, as a rule, a plain well- 
marked question of fact. Were certain things done or not, and was 
the prisoner the man who did them ? But in respect of crimes 
' against property this is not the case. Such offences are often com¬ 
plicated transactions, full of details, of which different views may 
be taken and different accounts given, on the special nature of 
which depends the question of guilt or innocence. A case of 
theft, false pretences, embezzlement, or fraudulent bankruptcy will 
often turn upon matters in which it is of the utmost importance 
that the prisoner should be examined and cross-examined. I remem¬ 
ber a case in which a prisoner was tried for embezzlement. He 
was defended by counsel, and was convicted. When called upon 
to say why he should not be sentenced, he gave an account of the 
transaction which his counsel had never suggested, but which, on 
questioning the witnesses who had testified against him, appeared 
to be, to say the very least, so highly probable, that the jury desired to 
withdraw their verdict, and instead to return a verdict of not guilty, 
which was done. This was an illustrative case, and one of consider¬ 
able interest. It shows both the strong and the weak sides of the 
proposed change in the law. It showB its strong side, because it 
gives an instance in which a man was enabled by telling his own 
story to escape from what would presumably have been an unjust 
conviction. It shows, or rather suggests, its weakness, because it 
shows how great an opportunity the examination of prisoners might 
afford for artfully contrived frauds and evasions of justice. Each of 
these observations requires some development. 

To take the strong side first. It must alway^'te borne in mind 
that Hie business of prosecuting and defending p flso n ers, though in 
som^respeet* the most important branch of legal buriness, is the 
least important off all if it is measured in money, and that it is in 
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many casesin the hands of the lowest class of solicitors and the 
least eaperiettoed class of barristers. A great <S4nunal trial, in 
which the prisoner has plenty ol money, and in which the prosecu¬ 
tion is conducted by the Treasury, is susceptible of little improve* 
meat, but the case with the common run of c riminal business 
is totally different. If the prisoner is not defended at all, he may, 
and often does, fall into every kind of mistake. He may have 
a good defence, and not know how to avail himself of it. He may 
be shy and ill-instructed, apd not pnt it forward at the proper time. 
He is probably not aware of his rights in respect to the galling of 
witnesses, and may therefore not be prepared with them at his trial. 
If, on the other hand, he is defended, he is in all probability in the 
hands of a solicitor of the lowest class, to whom he and his friends 
probably give some very small sum, say 21. or 3(. The solicitor gets 
from the clerk to the magistrates a copy of the depositions, puts on 
the back of them a sheet of paper endorsed ‘ Brief for the prisoner, 

Mr.-, one guinea,’ pays some junior counsel 1/. 3s. 6(2., and tells 

him that the nature of the case appears from the depositions. The 
counsel does as well as he can upon his materials, repeating with 
more or less energy and ingenuity the commonplaces appropriate to 
the occasion, and making the most of whatever he may have been 
able to obtain by cross-examination. The result is, that if the case 
of a pauper client presents any intricacy or requires any special 
attention, it is very apt to be mismanaged and misunderstood. I 
have no doubt that in the case of embezzlement to which I have 
referred, something like this had happened. The prisoner’s counsel 
was a busy and able man, he had obviously no instructions which 
deserved the name, and I suppose knew nothing abont the case 
beyond what the depositions told him and what the prisoner could 
tell him in a few hurried unintelligible whispers from the dock, and 
so he exposed his client to an imminent risk of conviction. 

From dangers of this sort prisoners would be effectually protected 
by being made competent witnesses. They would be sure, at all 
events, of telling their own stories and, if the judge was competent 
and patient, of having them understood. 

In order to appreciate the importance of this it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that it is often exceedingly difficult to under* 
stand prisoners, and to appreciate the real nature of what they 
have to say, and also that it is quite essential to justice that they 
should be understood, and lastly that far the easiest and safest 
way of doing this is by questioning them. A prisoner, generally 
speaking, is an ignorant, uneducated man, dreadfully frightened, 
very much confuted, and almost always under the impression that 
the judge and the jury know as much about his case as he does 
himself, and are able at once to appreciate whatever he says about 
it, although what he has to say consists mainly of imperfect allu- 
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sioas which he does not explain* I remember a case in which five or 
so: pen were triedfor woundingA. with varkms intents* also for 
womading B. with, various intents, also for being armed by night 
. in search of game. The defence of some of them was that two 
{parties of poachers set out at night together in company; that at a 
certain point they separated, one having a white dog with them and 
the other what they called a red dog; that after they separated the 
party with the white dog met the keepers and police, and committed 
the different offences with which all were charged, whereas the party 
with the red dog had nothing to do with them. The men were tried 
three separate times on the three charges I have mentioned. It was 
only by degrees that they succeeded in making their defence intelli¬ 
gible. At the first trial the only hint given of it was by one of the 
red dog party who asked one of tbe witnesses the colour of the dog he 
said he had seen with the men whom he identified. The witness said 

it was white. * That’s a-lie,’ said the prisoner , i it were red.* Not 

a word was said to explain in any way the meaning of the question or 
the importance of the answer. It requires a good deal both of 
patience and experience to understand and disentangle the stories 
which prisoners often set up. At an assize held a few months ago, 
a good many of the prisoners took it into their heads to write their 
defences, and to ask that they might be read to tbe jury. They 
were strange compositions, but it was usually possible, though difficult, 
not only to extract from them an intelligible defence, but to examine 
the witnesses by the help of it in such a way as to test its truth. 
One prisoner, I remember, who was charged with theft, made bitter 
complaints, by way of au irregular cross-examination, about his wife, 
his sister, and several other persons. In his mouth these complaints 
and reproaches were wholly unintelligible, thanks to the combined 
effects of ignorance, confusion, fear, and anger; but I found it possible, 
by giving him hints, which I must own were questions in all but 
form, to find out what he really meant, which was that the charge 
against him was a false one, got up from base motives, and founded 
upon the misrepresentation of innocent actions. The jury thought 
the defence important enough to justify his acquittal. If he could 
have been called as a witness, the matter would have been arranged 
much more clearly and satisfactorily. 

In cases of this kind I have no doubt that it would be in the 
highest degree conducive to justice to make prisoners competent 
witnesses; but it must not be forgot ten that prisoners are not always 
needy or ignorant. They are in many cases thoroughly well aware of 
their position, and are well provided with money and with the pro¬ 
fessional assistance which money will procure. $^^g^ainly is to be 
feared that in such a case a prisoner would advised as to 

his position, and as to the strong and weak--p<$»ts W case, that he 
would be able in the witness-box to lie with skill andeffiect. I think 
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that this, especially in capital cases, to the 

interests of justice. It may be supposed thatlegaladvisers would be 
too honourable to devise lies for their clients to teU, and I feel no 
doubt that honourable men would not say openly and crudely,*You 
must, in order to save your life, swear this or that . 9 I do not believe 
they would do so, but I have no doubt that in the course of the 
preparation of the case the client would be made fully aware of its 
weak as well as its strong points. He would be told where his danger 
lay. He would be asked to^give explanations on this point and that, 
he would be asked whether such and such persons might not be able 
to testify on such and such points, and he would in practice require 
no more. It must also be remembered that people do not in real 
life repose absolute confidence in their legal advisers, nor are they 
pressed to do so . 6 As a rule they put before their advisers as good 
an account of what has happened as circumstances permit, and leave 
it to the lawyers to put the matter into shape. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the evidence given by the parties in civil 
actions. In nearly every civil action the parties contradict each other 
more or less, generally on the vital parts of the case. But I think 
it would be unjust to throw the blame on the solicitors or on the 
counsel, though no doubt the evidence given is a good deal influenced 
by the light which the parties get from their legal advisers as to their 
legal position, and the bearing upon it of particular facts if esta¬ 
blished. In cases where life, liberty, and character were at stake, 

I have no doubt contradictions would become more pointed, and the 
provision of false or misleading evidence more artful and complete. 

I have, in short, little doubt that, if prisoners were made competent 
witnesses, there would be a considerable increase in peijury. The 
same thing was predicted as a natural consequence of the admission 
of the evidence of parties in civil actions, and I have no doubt that 
the prophecy has been fulfilled. 

Few actions are, in my experience, tried in the Superior Courts of 
England and Wales in which there is not a good deal of rash and 
false swearing, and in a large proportion there is wilful peijury—that 
is to say, false evidence which cannot be accounted for either by 
rashness or prejudice or bad memory. I do not suppose, however, 
that anyone would wish to reimpose the old restrictions upon evidence 
which made the parties to a suit incompetent as witnesses. After 
all, courts of justice only show the national veracity as it is; they do 
not make it what it is. False evidence of every kind might at once 

• An eminent colleague mine told mo that in his early days at the bar he was* 
asked by the judge to defend a case of murder. He went to the gaol to oonfer with 
Ida client, and askedhlm, for one thing; how he accounted for the blood with which 
his waistcoat wan epyemdafter the crime. The man seemed puzzled for a moment, 
and then said, * don't you think you might say that perhaps my nose might 

have been bleeding? ’ My friend wished him good morning, and said he had no 
more to ask. 
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be put an end toabsolutely by shutting up the courts; but if they 
axe to be open, people must take what they get in the my of evidence* 
I do not think, however, it can be denied that the change suggested 
would in feet greatly multiply penury, and it is to be feared that, 
unless juries could be got to harden their hearts against accused 
persons and their oaths, wrong acquittals would become even 
commoner than they are. Jurors are usually ignorant, good-natured 
men, quite unaccustomed to the administration of justice, and willing 
to receive any plausible statement consistent with a prisoner’s 
innocence as being enough at least to raise a reasonable doubt on the 
subject. 

If the change in question should be made, it would, I think* be 
necessary to modify the old doctrine about proving beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt the guilt of an accused person, for it would be a matter of 
moral certainty that whenever a plausible story consistent with inno¬ 
cence could be devised, the prisoner would swear to it and find others 
to help him. 

My experience upon this part of the subject is taken rather from 
the civil courts than from actual experience in criminal cases, for it 
is noticeable that in the many scores of cases which I have tried and 
to which the rule of evidence laid down by the Act of 1885 applies, the 
accused person has in every case been too poor to be able to make 
full use of the resources which the Act lays open to people who have 
money and are well advised. If it is true, which I do not believe, 
that the crimes against which the Criminal Justice Act is directed ore 
principally committed by rich men, it is also trpe that only those 
exceptional cases in which they are committed by the lowest and 
most brutal ruffians come into court. I think, however, that the ex¬ 
perience of the Divorce Court would confirm what I have said, both 
as to the necessity of allowing the parties to a suit to be competent 
witnesses, and as to the practically irresistible nature of the tempta¬ 
tion to peijury which their competency provides. 

There is one point on which the public naturally feel much 
anxiety as to the examination of prisoners, and on which I think the 
experience of trials under the Criminal Law Amendment Act throws 
great light. Nothing has operated so strongly as the example of 
France in causing the public to view with distrust and reluctance 
the proposal to make prisoners competent witnesses. It has *been 
said that nothing which could be gained in the way of additional 
evidence by the examination of prisoners could compensate for 
what would be lost by a diminution of dignity in the whole proceed¬ 
ing* and by placing the judge in an attitude || hostility to the 
prisoner. With this I entirely agree. The ^ in English 

courts of the kind of scenes which frequ^^ no^ in F^neh 
courts, apparently without exciting any pariledlfer ocppkint, would 
certainly completely alter the whole diameter of tt|PlMiministrati(m 
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of justice 3 but I think that it may be cleariypOT by experience 
that the consequence apprehended would not follow in fact, and it is 
not difficult to explain the reason why it wouMnot follow. 

As to the fact we have already abundant experience. Since the 
parties to a civil suit were made competent witnesses in 1851, no 
complaint has been made that they are worse treated than other 
witnesses. Notoriously, indeed, they are treated in exactly the same 
way, and those who are familiar with the actual practice of the courts 
will, I think, agree with mean the opinion that in the course of the 
present generation the treatment of witnesses has become gentler 
than it used to be, or, at all events, simpler and more direct. A 
stronger instance of the way in which the parties to an action are 
treated, and one which has a closer resemblance to what may be ex¬ 
pected in criminal cases than the common ran of civil actions, is 
afforded by the Divorce Court. In no class of cases are equally strong 
feelings excited, in none is perjury of the most artful kind more 
common or sturdy and determined; but I do not know that it is 
alleged (my own experience on the subject is too small to be worth 
mentioning) that the jparties to divorce suits are treated in the 
witness-box with unfairness or cruelty. Certainly no imputation of 
any want ofdignity or impartiality has been thrown on the distin¬ 
guished judges who have presided in that court. If this is so, what 
reason is there to fear that prisoners should be worse treated in the 
witness-box than the parties are treated in civil cases or in divorce 
suits ? 

In the trials in which accused persons are competent witnesses I 
have not observed the smallest tendency to such treatment. I should 
say that prisoners were cross-examined rather too little than too* 
much. In particular I have hardly ever heard a prisoner cross- 
examined to his credit as to previous convictions. 

As to the reasons of this, they are, I think, plain enough to any 
one who is acquainted with the spirit of the system and the nature 
of cross-examination. An English criminal trial is from first to last a 
question between party and party, and the position of the judge is one 
of real substantial indifference, in which he has neither any interest 
nor any vanity to gratify by the prisoner’s conviction. This interest, 
such as it is, is always in favour of an acquittal, which frees him 
from the exercise of a painful and embarrassing discretion, and the 
only questions which he has occasion to ask, either of the witnesses 
or of the prisoner, are such as tend to throw light on points in the 
ease which for any reason are left in obscurity. In cases where the 
prisoner is poor and undefended this is a most important function, 
which at praseiffrfrelta discharged imperfectly, under great diffi- 
cttftfe%or not I have already sufficiently shown. In cases 

in nhtdt a prisoner m competently defended tbs judge would as a 
rule be not only able but willing to sit still a nd listen, leaving the 
"Vou XX.—No. 116. LL 
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&1b 6 impressions prevail. Peopfe who take their view on the subject 
front actual experienceareweilaware that counsel rfaayexperience 
never try to prow their ease by eroflB-ew&i&Atxcm. In respect to 
prisoners, counsel, in myexperience, usuallyregard theirduty as done 
whentheyheve committed the prisoner to contradicting witnesses not 
likely eitW to commit peijuiy or to be mistaken. I have indeed been 
greatly struck vrith the moderation and* brevity with which prisoners 
have usually been cross-examined before me. X think indeed, as I 
have already said, they have been cross-examined rather too little 
than too much. 

A French criminal trial—and it is from the reports of f^aneh 
trials that English people get the notions imfavouiuble to the 
examination of prisoners which commonly prevail—is quite a differ¬ 
ent process from an English one, and proceeds from entirely different 
principles. It is in its essence an inquiry into the trnth of a charge 
brought forward and supported by public authority, and the duty of 
the judge is rather to inquire than to direct and moderate. His 
examination of the prisoner is directed to this object, and the result, 
no doubt, is to produce scenes much at variance with what our 
notions, founded as they arc upon principles and on practice of an 
entirely different kind, approve. It is no part of my present purpose 
to compare the two systems, or to criticise either of them. It is 
enough to say that there is no danger that a change in the procedure 
of the English system, made in exact conformity not only with its 
principles, but with the practice already established and in use in a 
huge and important class of cases, should introduce amongst us what 
strike us as the defects of & system founded upon and administered 
according to totally different principles. 

One point which appears to me of great practical importance in 
the matter of the evidence of prisoners is that provision should be 
made for their being examined as witnesses before they are committed, 
as well as at their trial. There cannot be a greater pledge of truth¬ 
fulness and good faith. It is a common form for solicitors to advise 
their clients, when asked before their committal whether (hey wish 
to say anything, to answer, ‘ I reserve my defence.’ How &r j|b may 
be a convenient course in the case of a guilty pexson I doMpt say, 
but in the case of an innocent person who has a true and substantial 
defence to rely upon it is a great advantage to be able to say, ‘ This 
defence of mine is notan after-thought, it is whatl have saideU along. 
Itis what I gave my accusers notice of as soonMj^dasi oppcitauity.’ 
Aa alibi in particular is greatly strength^yjpl|fe----set up*t onee, 
aad that far many reasons*.; In * oodM gives ■ 

the prosecution an opportunity of makii^p^u^and teau^ the 
evidenoe witneswi. Hr the ..second tfci^nrideime of the 
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wi te e w a es - is kwopew toafctsel^cith^ on thfc ground of a kilare of 
memory worn 1 fife. gMm&wf subsequent contrivance. 

It is more difficult to say bow this desirable insult istobeobta^ 
One way of doing it would be to make the acooBed fiMom n^ merely 
a competent but a compellable witness at every stage of theinquiry; 
to authorise the magistrates or .the prosecutor before the magistrates 
to call him as a witness; and to provide that unlesshe gave evidence 
at the trial his deposition might be given in evidence. This course 
would no doubt be effectual? and 1 do not myself see why it should 
not be taken. 1 can understand, however, that there.might be a 
feeling against it. It might be regarded as oppressive, and it might 
not iinpriobably invest a certain number of police officers with a 
discretion which they are not fit to exercise. It is not uncommon 
for officers of the police to act as prosecuting solicitors in some parts 
of England and Ireland, and it may well be that such an addition 
to their powers would be objectionable. In matters of this sort 
the popularity of t he law is more important than an increase of Its 
efficiency, unless the increase of its efficiency is very great indeed. 
It is, however, important to obtain as general as possible a recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that to keep back a defence is a suspicions thing, 
and that to bring it forward on the first opportunity is the strongest 
pledge of sincerity and truthfulness that can be given. 

One point closely connected with this subject is the propriety of 
adding to the permanent and general law a provision to the same 
effect as that one which lately proved so useful in Ireland for the 
detection and suppression of systematic crime—power, namely, to the 
police authorities to hold an inquiry upon oath with a view to discover 
the authors of a mime, although no one may have been charged 
with it. It was one of the proposals of the Criminal Code Commission 
of 1878 that such a power should be given, and a clause to that effect 
was introduced into the Criminal Code which that Commission 
prepared. Upon general grounds I cannot understand the objection 
to such a measure. The practice exists in most parts of the world, 
and in England the principle is recognised by one of the oldest 
of our judicial institutions—the coroner’s inquest. Of its utility 
for the,discovery of crime it is necessary only to refer to the case 
of thoftlirder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. It is, 
of eoalw^ possible to lament that discovery; but there can be no 
question at all as to the means by which it was brought about. 
With regard to all questions of the reform of the criminal law, 
whether in regard to the rules of evidence or otherwise, it must 
never be forgotten tbstthoee who fear that the criminal law may be 
applied to tbems^m er tfrsir friends for politkud ofibnoes of which 
they de*et do not wi*h to see the efficiency of 

Mm lAw MSa r i tifflf 4fcwmi>ad 

For thoae nKtifca nattfe I think thatiUold role m to tho 
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at&Bmm of persons accined of crinw from eompetemyr «• 
ooght to be entirely abolished, «ad that criminal and civil proceedings 
•bould so for be pat upon the same footing. It would, however, be 
wrong, in advocating such a measure, not to point out one inevitable 
consequence. It is a consequence which has already been incurred 
in respect of all civil proceeding?! and which I believe to be nearly in¬ 
separable from all Improvements in the law. There are in all legal 
proceedings two interests which are diametrically opposed to each 
other, though their opposition is for the most part concealed, be¬ 
cause its existence is one of those disagreeable truths which no one 
likes to admit. They are goodness and cheapness; either object 
may beafctained, but not both. Up to a certain point it is nodonbt 
possible to combine and promote the two objects at once. If you have 
a system at once inefficient and costly, a system in which fees are 
imposed at every 6tep for the purpose of providing for useless officials, 
it is no doubt possible to increase efficiency and economy-at the 
same time by a reduction of establishments and alterations in the 
law. This state of things did at one time exist to a considerable 
extent in regard to litigation in England, and it was possible to get the 
work better done at a less cost by proper alterations, but even at that 
time reforms usually were found to mean increased expenditure in the 
long run; and l think that, in regard to the administration of justice, 
the question in most cases is whether new elaborations are worth the 
price paid for them. I have a very decided opinion that in civil cases 
the procedure in the present day is t<n> elaborate, though some recent 
efforts have been made for its simplification, 1 hope with success. 1 
do not think this is so with regard to criminal justice. A certain 
number of criminal trials are still dealt with, not unfairly, not hastily, 
but wfthoift &a£ degree of care to find out the truth which ought 
to be employed in every case in which liberty and character, and, 
indeed, a man’s whole prospect of leading a respectable, prosperous 
life, may be at stake, but which an ignorant unadvised man cannot 
be expected to employ for himself. Many circumstances, some of 
which I cannot now remember, have produced a conviction in my 
mind that, if the whole truth were known, it would be found that many 
crimes are not so simple as they look, and that prisoners m^M often, 
if fully examined, bring to light facts which would set thrin^nct 
in an unsuspected light. This, I think, would certainly^pprgthet 
trials and might tend to complicate them considerably. Unless some 
means were taken to secure the taking of the prisoner’s evidence fully 
before the magistrates, it would in all probability lead to tbe ^dring 
of false issues before juries, and make for 

the purpose of summoning new. wxt&este* ;w^#uy, aafc thus in 
various way i give a good deal of trouble ; 

but I think it would contribute largely tdjj* ^ 
result, and ffcfc is the main thing to consider . " 

J. F. Stepbek. 


COMTES FAMOUS FALLACY. 


ClBCUJISfTAHCES, which I need not specify, have led me to consider of 
late, more Carefully than I had ever considered before, the grounds 
upon which Comte’s famous theory or dictum concerning the three 
progressive states of human knowledge rests, and the amount of 
truth which it contains* I have long doubted the accuracy of the 
law of progress as Comte has stated it; the very neatness and 
plausibility of the statement seem to suggest that it is not likely to 
be strictly exact; at the same time these qualities also suggest the 
probability of the existence in it of some strong element of truth. 
There may be in this case, as in so many others in which mathe¬ 
matical accuracy is impossible, a basis of reality of which it is 
important to ascertain the nature and limits, while the claim of 
absolute universality may be incapable of being substantiated, and 
may tend to throw doubt upon the claim to acceptance which the 
theory may really possess. 

I propose in the following pages to offer to sncli persons as care 
for discussions of the kind some observations upon Comtek three 
states, and to suggest the limitations necessary for the acceptance of 
the same as an exposition of truth. Or perhaps ft may be more 
correct to say, that I shall lay before the reader such modifications— 
and they are important modifications—of Comte’s statement as seem 
to me to be necessary, in order to free it from exaggeration and 
from virtual error. First, however, let us have Comte’s own enuncia¬ 
tion of his theory, which shall be quoted from Miss Martineau’s 
translation of the Philosophic Positive :— 


study of the development of human intelligence, in all directions, 
and tkSt|Mdl times, the discovery arises of a great fundamental law, to which it 
U nscSBy subject, and which has a solid foundation of proof, both in the theta 
of our organisation and in our historical experience. The law is this—that each of 
our leading conceptions—each branch of our knowledge—passes successively through 
three different theoretical conditions: the theological, or fictitious; the meta- 
physM/or abstract i *ad the scientific, or positive. In other words, the human 
nature employs in ft* progress three methods of philosophising, the 
characteref whichii em**§Uj ditoent, or even radically opposed: vii., the 

d» and the positive, Bence arise three philoeo- 
i on the aggregete of phenomena, eech of 
Tbe firsfcia the nooasmiy point of departure of the 
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1m*»n rarisr^safiog, tad &• tkfcdis ftetod snd definUtv* state. the saeoad 
Is wardy a state slfcitaaitUA. >*;■; ' 

Noir m tlria enunciation of the supposed necessary law of progress, 
the Mowing are the material points :— 

1 > Each branch of knowledge passes through three states: the 
Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Scientific. 

2 . The progress is in the order above indicated. 

3. The three states are mutually opposed to each other, and can¬ 
not harmoniously co-exist. 

I trust to be able to show that no one of these proporitions is 
universally true, but by way of introduction let me giveillustra¬ 
tion or two of the philosopher’s meaning, in order that ire may 
be in a better position to consider the limitations which should be 
imposed upon it. 1 will borrow the first from the Writer of the 
article on Comte in the Encyclopadia Britannica> who in his turn 
borrows from ‘ an able English disciple of Comte’:— 

Take the phenomenon of the sleep produced hy opium. The Arabs are content 
to attribute it to the * will of (iod/ Molien/s medical student accounts for it by 
a toporificprinciple contained m the opium. The modern physiologist knows that 
be cannot account for it at all. Ho can k imply observe, analyse, and experiment 
upon the phenomena attending the action of the drug, and classify it with other 
agents analogous in character. 

A still better, because wider, illustration is afforded by the general 
view of nature taken by thinking men in different epochs of the 
earth’s history. Here we have undoubtedly something which cor¬ 
responds very much to Comte’s theory. In early days natural 
phenomena were attributed by those who at all thought about such 
things to direct divine action ; the rising and setting of the sun, the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, rain, famine, and pestilence, 
and all the multiform facts of the material universe connected them¬ 
selves instinctively with the action of a Being, or of Beings, more 
powerful than man. The only escape from the thought was to be 
found in not thinking at all—an escape of which probably many 
availed themselves. This is Comte’s theological stage it* palpable 
manifestation. Then comes the metaphysical stage as by 

such speculations as those of the Greek philosophers, Mwiping 
which we may truly say that they were onlyvtM^ 
caricatured by Moli&re’s medical student with hlraopon/ic ptmeiple. 
Yet these speculations had a marvellous hold upon the homed mind, 
and in no small degree probably affect it still was only:Jj^||ibaid 
battles and long-continued struggles that a 

vacuum and the notion of Inherent tendeac^aA 
as that of the fortuitous concurrence of irtrt n d 

to the overwhelming claims of inductive Ipmfee. Im step, 

which has conducted the human mind to »ome v ft»l knowledge of 
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etage,. according ^ '''-^^Socis^jo^f^' ■ -iKHDu0O^dbA?Gurtt^. : 
WM tnsly introdactcwy, and, when it had awed ite tarn, it vanished 
away and became impossible to all philosophic minds. And thus 
we may find in the hiseofy cf physical speculation concerning the 
material univesse a very conqdete and illustrative example ofComte’s 
law of human progress—a better and more helpful example, I think, 
than that which the philosopher himself gives us, when he writes as 
follows:— 

The progress of the iiriiYiduafmind is not only an illustration, hut an indirect 
evidence, of that of the general mind. The point of departure of the individual 
and of lfc£ race being the same, the phases of the mind of a man correspond to the 
epo«hiri&# the mmd of the race. Now, each of us is aware, if he looks back upon 
his own history, that he was a theologian in his childhood, a metaphysician in his 
youth, and a natural philosopher in his manhood. All men who are up to their 
age can verify this for themselves. 

One is afraid in the case of a great philosopher to suggest a 
homely explanation of his having fallen into a mistake; but it really 
looks as if Comte had in this sentence generalised from his own 
experience, and concluded that the movement of his own mind must 
be representative of that of the mind of every man who is * up to his 
age. 1 I cannot tell how far the experience of the reader may 
correspond to that described by Comte, but it is not difficult to 
prove the fallacy of his description by looking round to those whom 
one knows well, amongst them thinking men, or by examining 
recorded histories of thoughtful minds. It will be observed that 
Comte says, not that the theology of childhood will be affected 
by the speculations of youth, and again by the mature knowledge 
of manhood,—which is probably very generally, though not quite 
universally, true,—but that the theology of youth will give way to 
youthful metaphysics, and this again to manly natural philosophy: 
in other words, since the three conditions are mutually incompatible, 
a man who is * up to his age * must give up the belief of his child* 
hood, and replace a knowledge of God by a knowledge of natural 
philosophy. Now this view of the ease brings us to a point at which 
we may appeal to experimental fact; and it is open to ns to ask 
whetl^v the dictum of Comte was verified in such persons as the 
{bU0iii|: Cauchy, Moigno, Sir John Herschel, Cleric Maxwell, 
The mental history of a man like Clifford—and I do not 
des^bt there are others like him—would no doubt tell for Comte’s 
theory; it would show at all events what he means, and would prove 
that the law enunciated by him has brilliant illustrations. But if 
an||^%dll tum-ikfen Clifford to his remarkable pupil Ellen Watson, 
whose ||terestiag S^fiapby was published some time ago, he will 
peroalS ^hat ty i* |baribl e to find in the historyof a mind much 
akin Whia Qi^^i^g^verse of Clifford^ experience; that is to 
lay, the case dfihone who commenced absolutely without theology, 



to whomnatur&l philosophy driafcw^ youth 

evfiry appetite ratified byth* pursuit^ 
knowledge, and who nevertheless in the maturity of her powers, 
when according to the theory she ought to havebeen a natural 
philosopher and nothing eke, found her soul ‘at hint for God; yea, 
even for the living God,’ and sought the satisfaction of her thirst in 
the waters of life which Christ gives by the ministry of His Ohnrch. 
Observe, this treatment of Comte’s dictum is in accordance with the 
principles of the Positive Philosophy. A certain fact is asserted as 
universally true 5 4 all men who are up to their age can verify this for 
themselves;’ Well, then, try it by a few examples; the dietlrin breaks 
down; i| is not true in certain cases, and therefore toassert its 
universal truth is impossible. 

When the preceding paragraph was written I had not noticed a 
passage in Dr. Martineau’s 4 Types of Ethical Theory,’ which I thank¬ 
fully quote in confirmation of what has been advanced:— 


With Comte's assertion in your mind, that every cultivated man baa been a 
theologian in childhood, a metaphysician in youth, and a positivist in maturity, 
glance down the roll of honoured savant and discoverers since the rebirth of the 
scientific spirit, and the effrontery of the generalisation is apparent at once. His 
favourite heroes and precursors, Bacon, Descartes, and l>*ibniz, give it no support; 
as applied to Galileo, Huygbens, and the Cassini, to Newton, Pascal, and De Moivre, 
the maxim is simply ridiculous. And if we are forbidden to expect its evidence so 
far from Comte's advent, contradiction still meets us in later generations: the 
whole spirit of John Dalton and Thomas Young, of the two Ilerschels and the 
two Arop&rvs, are a protest agai nst it A re t here any names more purely repre¬ 
sentative of the inductive method, carried into the newest department of physical 
research, than those of Oersted and Faraday P Of these two, the Englishman, in 
telling his last thoughts to his countrymen, insisted, like Bacon, on the distinct 
spheres, but the harmonious coexistence of inductive knowledge and religious faith; 
and the Dane left for posthumous publication an essay to prove that 4 One Mind 
pervades all Nature/ And notwithstanding the well-known voices that loudly 
appropriate the agnostic rule, there is no country eminent in modern science that 
does not record votes of high avail against it; from Fecbner in Germany, from 
Pasteur in France, from the late Clerk Maxwell, from Tail and Balfour Stewart, 
from Carpenter and Allman in our own country/ 


Now, however, let us treat the subject more generally ; and for 
this purpose let me ask the reader to go back to the three^mposi- 
tions which were specified on page 473, as the material ^ol^p^the 
enunciation of the law of progress. 

In the first {dace, can it be asserted that every branch ^pinr- 
ledge passes through the three states alleged ? Test the assertion 
by applying it to a most important branch, namely, the mathematical. 
Comte places mathematics first in his list of scit«% tdUr^^itfcat 
the study of mathematics is an indispensable th of all 

othersciences, and that mathematics must the 

' 1 YoVX. p 4M. X would gladly quote, did sijliNl^' subso- 

qmtd paragraph on the failure of kiitotf to support Omt&ftok 
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mmrAsf **& *» the point ofdeparture of all education/ 

With which descriptkmldo not feel called upon to find feult; it is 
lit least intelligible that & scienoe, which baa to do with the funda¬ 
mental coiMjej^ions of nuoiher and space, should take precedence 
of ethers; we recognise the precedence by the introduction of 
arithmetic into onr elementary schools; but when we come to 
inquire how this branch of knowledge illustrates the general position 
as to the universality of the enunciated law of progress, it is not easy 
to find an answer. Neither history nor reasoning, so far as 1 know, 
can suggest to us that mathematical knowledge ever passed through 
a theotegfcal stage. Yet when we are told that ‘ each branch of our 
knowledge, passes successively through three theoretic conditions,* 
how can we make an exception in favour of such an important branch 
as the mathematical ? and if the law of progress does not hold in 
this case, may it not be Buspected that there are other failures, and 
that the law is not so truly universal as Comte supposed it to be? 

But, secondly, we are told not only that each branch of knowledge 
passes through the three states, but that the order is invariably that 
laid down, namely, Theological, Metaphysical, Scientific. Will this 
assertion bear to be tested by an example ? 

Let the example be that of commercial knowledge. The use and 
power of money, the laws of commerce and exchange, the production 
and application of wealth, undoubtedly constitute an important branch 
of science. It is a branch of science, too, which may be contemplated 
from the three points of view suggested by Comte’s dictum; but 
1 venture to say that in such contemplation Comte’s order cannot 
possibly be observed. In fact, the exact reverse of the alleged order 
is perhaps the only possible one. The science of commerce begins 
with no theological base, but is built upon the simplest social 
necessities of man: the natural barter of goods is facilitated by the 
substitution for the goods themselves of a more convenient medium, 
such as silver or gold; and the most elementary branch of the 
science of money consists in weighing out so much silver, as we read 
that Abraham did when he bought a piece of ground in which to 
bury J^ls dead. Ages might pass before anyone considered philoso- 
j.what were the principles of exchange; even now we know 
that there is much difference of opinion upon many 
and monetary questions, such as that of bimetallism, the 
paper money, and the like; and it requires much thought 
and a clear head to master the problems which continually arise in 
congestion with the wide subject of finance. High above this jAilo- 
injpllpif nidn sfth* question towers the theological—-it is so high 
tftpeat out of sight—but it exists and is very real; 
a ooevditeg to view money is a sacred trust, and as 

suifih it & bis de^ with by religious teachers. And so we find 

St. Paul writbif that r the love of money is the root of all evil;’ and 




: mntiivd mlf*. that ifeit&ui Sm ; 

irjug^nm of Jl iM W|^ yh^ Hi 4^ sot tb&nk from the puadcwieal 
assertion that two mites, ‘ whkh malMaiartki^ curtain 

moral condition* *f more value than a krge qomtity of gcdd aad 
direr. It maybe possible therefore to say that commercial knowledge 
la (l) SdenUfi«, (2) Metaphysical, (a) Theological, butimpoesible to 
reveme this aider. 

And, thirdly, it is asserted by Comte that the three states, the 
successive existence of which he enunciates, are mutually opposed 
to each other, and cannot co-exist. 

Here mice more I venture to doubt the soundness of 
and to support my scepticism by the test of an example. ^ i 

let the example be astronomy; a choice which is fevetfilfcle to 
Comte’s theory, because it is one in which the succession fbr which 
he contends is conspicuous, and may be readily admitted* That is 
to say, we have in the case of astronomy, first, that simple view 
which suggested itself to the mind of him who wrote, ‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy-work; * 
secondly, the speculations as to the heavens which preceded the 
exact knowledge of the days of Kepler and those of Newton; and 
thirdly, the scientific precision characteristic of our own days. It is 
assy to perceive in this case, and to acknowledge freely, the existence 
of such a progression as that of which Comte speaks; but still it may 
be asked, where is the proof of that mutual opposition and incompati¬ 
bility which is alleged ? It is fully granted that science of the most 
accurate and effective kind is in possession of the field ; there is no 
department of knowledge in which the powers of the human mind 
and the application of mathematical calculation have been so success¬ 
ful as they have been in this : but is the philosopher, and still more 
is the theologian, ousted by the success of the mathematician ? Are 
there no problems started, or at least emphasised, by that success, 
with regard to the origin of things, the nature of the laws which 
govern the universe, the essence of motion, of force, and other 
physical mysteries, with which the mathematician does not pretend 
to deal ? and is there any reason why the theologian should not 
speak as confidently as ever of a divine artificer, whose \ ~ 
and more clearly declared by the heavens, as those heaveu^Htt^|e 
accurately known ? I demur therefore to the a s te i t fan 
states of human knowledge, even when they follewtbe 
assigned to them by Comte, are destfuctive each of the otheta# 

* 1 will here interpose by way of note the expression of. ii^sstoaisJ 
Comte should have laid so roach stress upon the invariable » ^ ‘ " ^ 

ing Jo ascertained laws, as the highest remit of science, 
invariable sequence, seem to be the gvtia&imaot i 
invariable sequence, without any reference to c a ns a t tot ^ 
hot can scanady satisfy all lbe demandaof human i 
of some Eastern bsff-ewttised potentate, who in vhiiiagl 




1 have d<m*>t*join iwim 

as to the truth of eachof the three propdettiona which have been 
nowbriefly discussed* x*rrather tested to 

exuidiie in amore direct manner what may be accepted a« true witii 
regardto the three states. « ....^ 

I trust that 1 dial! not he regarded as resasoHating any defunct 
notions as to the occult powers or qualities of numbers, if I say that 
there are not a few cases in which the number three appears to exhaust 
ail that is thinkable, and to hare in itself a kind of completeness or 
perfeeffftu. Thus in geometry three lines and no less will enclose a 
Bpao^and in mechanics the fundamental proposition is that of the 
forces. Length, breadth, and height exhaust the conception 
/of's$ite&/ Past, present, and future comprise all time. I might almost 
cite the proverbial three courses, which are so frequently open to 
hedtating politicians. And it might even be permissible, if it were 
necessary, to seek, os some philosophers have done, in the regions of 
abstract reason an explanation, as at least an explanatory illustration, 
of the triple character of the great mystery of the Christian Oeed. 

But 1 pass from such considerations as these to point out some 
departments of thought, in which a threefold division appears neces¬ 
sarily to present itself and to embrace the whole subject. 

Consider the material universe which we inhabit. The most 
obvious point of view to a modem thinker will undoubtedly be the 
scientific. It is needless to say that the scientific study of the 
material universe must be a very widespreading and difficult business. 
It will include all the physical sciences, mechanics, chemistry, elec¬ 
tricity, botany, zoology, geology, physiology, and many other branches. 
It will be beyond the power of any one mind to grasp; but the study 
is conceivable, the methods are understood, and by the combined 
energies of a multitude of workers much has been and is being 
done. We can conceive of everything being known in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, though we are confessedly far enough distant 
from the goal at present. But supposing all to be known concern¬ 
ing the material universe that can be known through the medium 
of suph studies as those which have been specified, it is obvious that 

« |Rj|tl] leave a large class of questions altogether untouched. 

moral tie between the universe and myself? Is there any 
thy the said universe exists, and why I also exist? Iathere 
it purpose to be performed by these existences ? Or again, 
the material universe ? what is matter ? what am I ? Ques- 
Os#loch m a* these, which may be suggested in abundance, which 
;Upon every reflecting mind, and which may be 

bp 00 ii&wt a^^oertatn rope in his chamber fkti&Mdag the phenomenon of 
a be made the e^eriment repeatedly, and satisfied kirn- 

aelf tfaft invariable sequence ; but there was no great amount of 

foteUigeBce eitliSr in fee experiment or in the discovery. 
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followed into aU kiada of queer mmifications and puzzling couae- 
quences, constitute the ba«s of a ftiidy whkh is altoge^bear distinct 
frism the scientific method of conaidermg tie universe. Let its call 
It fbilosaphicai er metaphysical, Whatever name we give to it, it is 
something different in kind from the method previously described. 
But we cannot Stop here; for the material universe will suggest to 
a thinking mind something outside itself which is not material: the 
idea of cause and effect, the postulate that there is no effect with¬ 
out a cause, and the difficulty of conceiving such a complicated yet 
delicately adjusted system as the material universe without the 
assumption of a pre-existent presiding mind, lead the thoughtful 
student to consider the material universe with reference, not merely 
to itself, which is the basis of science, nor merely with reference to 
the contemplating mind, which is the basis of philosophy, but alio 
with reference to a first cause of all, lying (so to speak) outside and 
beyond both; and this is the basis of theology. Observe, I am not 
saying that the material universe leads by necessary logical conse¬ 
quence to belief in a God—this may or may not be, so far as my 
present argument is concerned: the point upon which 1 am insisting 
is, that the consideration of the material universe must necessarily 
introduce the discussion whether there be a God or not; if 
there be, it will lead to other weighty conclusions: but anyhow the 
study of the universe cannot be complete until it has led the mind 
of the student up to this supreme question. Moreover, when the 
mind has been so led, the study would seem to be necessarily com¬ 
plete; for when we have discussed the subject, (1) with reference to 
itself, (2) with reference to the contemplating mind, and (3) with 
reference to that which is beyond both the thing contemplated and 
the contemplating mind, and which is the cause and origin of all the 
possibilities of the case are exhausted as truly as space is exhausted 
when we have examined it in all three dimensions. 

The view which has now been suggested may receive elucidation 
and support from observing what has been propounded by notable 
philosophers before the days of Comte. 

For example, Bacon writes as follows:— 

The knowledge of man is as the waters, some descending from ahovsJBpIniia 
springing from beneath; the one infoimed by tbe light of nature, the 
by divine revelation. Tbe light of nature consisted! in the notions of.wjmBm 
and tbe reports of the senses j for as for knowledge which miwjNKsivetk^^^fe 
ing, it is cumulative and not original; as in a water that beaten its owfcjpKjg- 
head is fed with other springs and streams. So, then, according to t bees two 
differing illuminations or originals, knowledge is first of aU divided into dhUty 

It trill be observed that in this paragraph tn bM^ ^jiUte 
division of kmnrledge. For although Bacon Wfc'Sie 

* Ainmeewunt qf itarni*/, book 11 . vd. " 
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second of bis beads is subdivided. The light of nature as he tells 
uBoosifists in the notion* of the mind, aikd the repor^ ofthe senses, 
which division correspond* pretty well—in feet, if finriy interpreted, 
corresponds completely—with what we should call metaphysical and 
physical science: for the metaphysical ha* to do with ideas of the 
mind) and the physical depends upon observation of the external world, 
that is, ultimately upon the senses. Consequently we may represent 
Bacon’s classification of knowledge thus:— 

Homan knowledge 

> Dimity Philosophy 

Metepkysics Pbysica. 

In the paragraph following that which has been quoted above, we 
again fill upon a tripartite division: — 

In philosophy, the contemplations of men do cither penetrate nnto God, or are 
circumferred to nature, or arc reflected or reverted upon Himself. Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges—divine philosophy, natural philo¬ 
sophy, and human philosophy, or humanity. For all things are marked and 
stamped with this triple character, of the power of God, the difference of nature, 
and the use of man. 


In this paragraph I understand Bacon to assert that, when the 
inind of man sets itself to philosophise, or (using a simpler term) to 
think, on any subject, there will be three lines in which his thoughts 
may run. First, the man may consider the subject or thing with 
reference to God; secondly, with reference to other things like itself, 
that is, with reference to the natural world; or thirdly, with reference 
to man or to the contemplating mind. So that putting aside all 
consideration of divinity as such, and confining onrselves to philo¬ 
sophy only, we still are driven by the necessity of the case to admit 
a divine element, and to discuss any subject which has to be dis¬ 
cussed with reference to God and nature and man. 

Inhere is thus a bond of similarity between Bacon and Comte; 
the difference consists in this, that with Bacon the members of the 


Mjfcm siou are co-ordinate and harmonious, whereas with Comte 
i fra , i y . successive and incompatible. I suspect that Bacon is 
that consequently Comte is wrong. 

^nitture to refer by way of further illustration to that curious 
wiUtHeniy More, which he describes as ‘A Conjectural Essay of 
iat^psting the mind of Moses, in the first three chapters of Genesis, 
Ibdnagto $ tt^eefold Cabbala.’ 

^ tfrhrwf. nfifai Cabbala are Litoral, Philosophical, and Mys- 
tic*s«r Now it will be apparent from the very 

t «ti jhwl<n *&eW*Mj< that there is a probable connection between 
the heals of ITeerj More's Cabbala and the divisions of Comte; 




rapMditig to Comte 1 * at vine twwA. Thb *ifl bemm 
clearer if We note the mbrtaoee of the tUewwnoo* enter thetbree 

■v Under the bead IAtmd, ‘irefind the aeconntof the creation 
treated as a quasi-scientffic history of what took place in the be- 




The Earth it first a deep miry Abyw*, covered over with waters, over which 
was a fierce Wind, and through all Darkness. Dly made at first without a Sun. 
. . . The Creation of Fish and Fowl. The Creation of Beasts and Creeping 
Things. , . . How it came to pass that Man feeds on t he better sort of the Iruits 
of the Earth, and the Beasts on the worse. 

These are some of the subjects dealt with in the first chapter, 
and they indicate that the author considered that the history in the 
Book of Genesis might be regarded positively—in other words scientifi¬ 
cally, or in its relation to ordinary human knowledge. 

It is very different with the Philosophick Cabbala to which we 
come next. Here are some indications, taken from the heading of 
the first chapter, of what the reader is likely to find:— 


The World of Life and Forms, and the potentiality of the visible Universe 
created, by the Triune God, and referred to a Monad or Unite. The universal 
immense Hatter of the Visible World created out of nothing, and referred to the 
number Two. . • . The Creation of Beasts ami ("attel, hut more chiefly of Man 
himself, referred to the number 8u. 

Here we are in a region of Metaphysical, not to say fantastical, 
speculation. 

Lastly, the Moral Cabbala may be judged from the following 
indications:— 


Mas, a Microcosm or little World, in whom there are two principles, Spirit 
and Flesh. . . . The hearty and sincere love of God and a man’s neighbour is as 
the Sun in the soul of man. . . . Christ the image of God is created, bring a 
perfect Ruler over all the motions of the Irascible and ConcupisciUe. . * , The 
Divine Wisdom approves of whatsoever » simply natural, as good. 


1 do not wish to lay too much stress upon Henry M 
doubtedly fanciful conceptions; but certainly it is carious 
the analogy between Comte’s three progressive states 
knowledge, and More’s threefold Cabbala. 

Let me proceed to observe that an illustration may 
without going back either to Bacon or to Henry Mover; it is 
to quote the controversy which maybe read uMbp 
arising out of Mr. Gladstone's paper, ai 
Creation and Worship.’ 4 Here we have Mr. 
the ^ »de of the argument, Profeseojt 

- 1 ' * Mnetewtk Cn&ury, NovmnberMfi^^^^ ^ 
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aod fttofaMr Mot titough not tadd^^^Mrcw^el* to dfe> 

tfaotlyaa P rafaabr Htudey, reprewmting dte'phfloaoptoical ride. 

, lfc. Gl»cl*t one write* *r— ■ ■ 

There b nothing in ft# critwisn. of Dr. BMB.but whrt nthar tends to 
confimthui to impalr tb« old-tobioned belief tbu tbcnir.ftfektioa in the 
Book of (3«Mm . . . Whether thi» revelation was oonveyedto the anoaatore of 
the whole human race who hove at the time or since existed, I do not know, mid 
the Scriptures do not appear to me to make the affirmation, even if theydo not 
convey certain indicati<me which favour a contrary opinion. , , ,1 will now add 
tome positive considerations which appear to me to sustain the ancient, and, as l 
am persuaded, impregnable, belief of Christians and Jews concerning the inspiration 
of the Book. 

M this marks the point of view theological, and it is emphasised 
by so^ language as the following, taken from the article in which 
IfT. iGHbp^tone replies to the criticism of Professor Huxley, and 
which fee describes as * A Plea for a Fair Trial* 


I do not think Mr. Huxlev has even endeavoured to understand what is the 
idea, what is the intention, which his opponent ascribes to the Mosaic writer; or 
what is the conception which his opponent forms of the weighty word Revelation. 
He holds the writer responsible for scientific precision: I look for nothing of the 
kind; but assign to him a statement general, which admits exceptions; popular, 
which aims mainly at producing moral impressions; summary, which cannot but 
be open to more or less of criticism in detail. He thinks it is a lecture; I think 
it is a sermon. 


Nothing can exhibit more clearly the difference of view between 
the two writers than these last two short sentences. According to 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, the same thing may be a scientific lecture 
to one mind, a religious discourse to another. One of these does 
not necessarily pass into the other; the two views may exist simul¬ 
taneously, they may each contain an element of truth. 

Now let us turn to Professor Max Muller. In the postscript to 
his article, entitled ‘ Solar Myths,* lie attacks Mr. Gladstone on 
certain points, connected with the subject which he has been dis¬ 
cussing. With this attack I shall not concern myself, but shall 
quote a short passage from the article itself. What I want to 
illustrate is the manner in which a person of the cast of mind which 
distii^jtferhes Professor Max Muller, in dealing with the ‘Dawn of 
|*nd Worship,* or with the origin of the religious sentiment, 
|y approaches the subject from the philosophical side* 
he following passage 

l something to have gained the conviction, in spite of att that has been 
pHten to the contrai}*, that there is no race on earth without what teems 
:> £ecutiar—an intellectual excrescence, namely religion P It is quite true 
tfce least efftyar the theory of a primitive revelation, 
i necessities in primitive maa,w!iat»v4r ‘primitive nan* 
p aay*it even eompek ui te ask, whether there may 
t work in order to produce, under the most different 
-the ranh from oat point of view so irrational, 
ss te!%km. Whatever form religions may have 
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hkbert, b tk® mort modern tnd tbsmost aacfoat, a Wifjf m tie 
W infinite whatever is not purdy InSfo, and* therefore, wit within the eogmsane* 
of the senses. It does not matter whether that belief in the Infinite appear* *a a 
beliefin gods or ancestors, in meansand ends, in cause®, or powers, or tendencies, 
iii» Beyond, or in the Unknown and Unknowable. The highest generalisation of 
which alt these beltefc admit, is a belief in the Infinite or Noe-Finite. This foot 
must form the foundation of the whole science of religion, and may possibly give 
new life even to the science of thought. 

I now pass to Professor Huxley, It will be sufficient for my 
purpose to quote a portion of the paragraph in which he explains his 
reason fo interposing in the quarrel between Mr. Gladstone and 
M. Seville. He writes 

As the Queen's proctor intervenes, in certain cases, between two litigants, m 
the interests of justice, so it may be permitted me to interpose as a sort of uncom¬ 
missioned science proctor. My second excuse for my meddlesomeness is that 
important questions of natural science—respecting which neither of the combatants 
professes to speak as an expert —ere involved in the controversy; and I think it is 
desirable that the public should know what it is that natural science really has to 
say on these topics, to the best belief of one who lias been a diligent student of 
natiuml science for the last forty years. 


Professor Huxley, therefore, criticises Mr. Gladstone from the 
scientific point of view; we have already seen something of the 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone meets the criticism. The article 
closes with a very important page, from which I extract the 
following: 

In the eighth century b.c., in the heart of a world of idolatrous polytheists, the 
Hebrew prophets put forth a conception of religion which appears to me to be a* 
wonderful an inspiration of genius, as the art of Pheidias or the science of Aristotle: 

* And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ 

If any so-called religion takes away from this great saying of Micah, I think it 
wantonly mutilates; while, if it adds thereto, i think it obscures, the perfect ideal 
of religion. 


The antagonism of science is not to religion, but to the heathen survivals and 
the bad philosophy under which religion herself is often well-nigh crushed. And, 
for my part, 1 trust that this antagonism will never cease; but that, tojhe end of 
time, true science will continue to fulfil one of her most beneficent fnnnjpMi finf 
of relieving men from the burden of false science which is imposed <wMp 
name of religion. 

With thegreater part of this quotation I very much symgjjjtoe; 
and I am disposed to believe that upon some such baais, a cboojttdat 


might he established between Theology, Philosophy, and Science. 
Only let it be observed that a certain school ^ 
permit men to walk humbly with their God, &ay deiy that 

there is any God with whom men can walk, i^femSw^irith 

our God, if expanded into its full meaning, : mot 

onlyassumes the dry foot of the existence of 
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as Crqd, trat it also postulates far that Being such qualities as to 
make humility in His presence the proper menial attitude for beings 
like ourselves* Still more it postulates such a relation between God 
and ourselves* that a man can say, ‘0 God, lliou art my God*- 
Let philosophers and men of science grant as much as this, and the 
theologian will grant on bis side that, although there are other 
doctrines besides, still there is abundance of common ground upon 
which all three classes of thinkers may securely stand without rudely 
jostling each other. # 

It would take me beyond my purpose if I should attempt further 
to adjudicate amongst these three notable champions; but the fact 
that such men with the same subject-matter before them are so 
differently impressed, and are led to conclusions so different in their 
complexions, may suggest that in these days, as in others, knights 
honest and clear-sighted may look upon opposite sides of the ehield. 
I can quite understand that an intensely earnest mind looking from 
the theological side should be astonished at the fact and at the 
manner * in which in this day writers, whose name is Legion, un¬ 
impeached in character, and abounding in talent, entirely put 
away from them the conception of a deity, an acting and ruling 
deity ; 9 and yet I can understand that, looking from the physical side, 
scientific men should maintain that as scientific men they have 
nothing to do with anything which transcends the region of sense 
and observation; whilst also it is intelligible that the philosophical 
inquirer into the origin and relation of the religions of the world 
may find himself engaged with problems in the solution of which 
neither the theologian pure and simple nor the scientific investiga¬ 
tor can render him much help. But is there not room in the wide 
world of thought for all three thinkers ? may not each learn some¬ 
thing from the other two? and is not spiritual equilibrium to be 
most surely sought in the mutual influence of all three ? 

In order to illustrate and enforce the <lew of the subject suggested 
by these questions, I will venture to propose as amendments to the 
three assertions concerning knowledge enunciated on page 474 as 
expressing Comte's theory, these assertions following:— 

it# j&my branches of knowledge may be contemplated from three 
—the Theological, the Metaphysical (or Philosophical), 
andtJH^6lentific. 

S,.lSe suitable order of contemplation is not the same in all 
cases and circumstances, and is sometimes the very reverse of that 
assign^lby Comte. 

& ibnOfileB of contemplation are not mutually opposed, 

nenr iucaphble nl haflnonious coexistence/ . 

• Itwagrbe bdorestiag to notice, in connection with what is here suggested, that 
the Itte Dr. WlieweU aatoMJoed the principal work of ids life by publishing the 
JMorv Inductive tisimm ; that he followed up the history by the Pkilotophy 

VOL. XX.—N0. 116* MM 
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., Let me apply theae counter-assertion* to tome examples, and see 
uditiground we can find for believing them to be true. 

Take as a first example man himself. This is an example 
favourable to Comte, and I have given it precedence for that very 
reason. It may be said that the first contemplation of man is to be 
found in such a history, or theory, or speculation, or myth (call itwhat 
you will), as is contained in the early chapters of Genesis; the basis 
of Buch contemplation is the creation of man in the image of God, 
the delivery to man by God of a moral law, together with the breach 
of that law and all its consequences; this basis is obviously theo¬ 
logical, and nothing else. No philosophy of man can (I apprehend) 
be produced more ancient than this. But we meet later on with 
a philosophy more properly so called; we have solemn specula¬ 
tions by Greek thinkers and by Latin followers 6 concerning man’s 
duties and destiny, and the foundations of his morals; these specu¬ 
lations correspond well enough to Comte's metaphysical stage. 
Then, lastly, we have in these scientific days the distinct science of 
<mtkropology , by which it is sought to make out ail that can be 
known about anthropos , or man; and this is Corate's positive stage. 
So that it would be difficult to find a case more favourable for the 
views of the great positive philosopher. But if it be asserted that 
tbe theological theory of man is gone by, and that the metaphysical 
was merely transitional and introductory to the positive or anthroiwv 
logical stage, it may be asked, Where is the proof of this ? Is the 
belief in man’s divine origin and his possession of a divine image and 
a divine life altogether or even approximately exploded ? Are there 
no philosophers who regard ethics as a worthy subject of contempla¬ 
tion and reasoning ? and can any one sanely adopt the position that 
anthropological science is a sufficient substitute for religion and 
morals ? It seems to me more reasonable lo contend that, while it 
is historically true that the study of man has been first theological, 
secondly metaphysical, and thirdly scientific, the successive platforms 
of Btudy are by no means opposed to each other, or mutually destruc¬ 
tive; on the other hand, each of the three seems to crave tlie other 
two. And if—putting history on one side—we consider Amr the 
three different views of man can best be classified, I sbcMH^e 
posed to say that the anthropological study should 
natural order; that the insufficiency of the conclusionlMjaatuml 
science concerning a spiritual being like man would lead t<$Psrftndy 
of him morally, ethically, metaphysically; and that the impossi^Uity of 

qfthc Inductirc Science*, which be regarded as a kind of moraitobis 
(bat subsequently he published a volume entitled Inditn&em $ a 
consists chiefly of extracts from the former works. Here we Have the Posi¬ 
tive^ Metaphysical, Theological; and each following bajponim^ which 

precedes. . . & ■■ 

• I do not mean that there were no other thinkers e&spt G**£and Latin, but 
merely refer to these as being chiefly before the minds ol'Wst readers. 
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rising, even bythis forrnof discussion, to thefuifl heightof the argu¬ 
ment would paroperly lead to the contemplation of man as in a 
peculiar sense the image and * the son of God/T Anyhow, it seems 
to be simply impossible to take the measure of man with no other 
aid than that supplied by the instruments and observations of 
physical science. Let physical science do its best in this as in all 
other fields, but let it not be asserted that moral and theological 
science is obsolete or useless; rather let it be candidly considered 
whether the days, in which the human nature of man is most care¬ 
fully investigated, may not be also those in which it is specially and 
supremely important that hiB divine origin and nature should not be 
forgotten. 

Aaasecond example, also highly favourable to Comte, take our 
knowledge of nature, concerning which it may be granted that the 
progression of states historically holds. What need not and cannot 
be granted is, that the states are mutually destructive. The notion of 
4 rising from Nature up to Nature’s God ’ may not always be realised; 
but to say that this progression is impossible may be characterised as 
at least arbitrary, and as lacking proof both from reason and from ex¬ 
perience. It seems to me that if we choose to imagine a thinking 
being suddenly placed in the plenitude of his powers upon earth, 
what he would do would be this: he would first examine carefully 
the universe in which he was placed; then he would be led, by reflec¬ 
tion upon himself and his own feelings and aspirations, to guess that 
there were more things in heaven and earth than positive philosophy 
could reveal to him; and, lastly, he would be led to the conception 
of a Great. First Cause, or a Lord of Heaven and Earth. When 
arrived at this terminus, why should not he still hold fast and value 
the knowledge which his first investigations had procured for him? 

One more example shall suffice. Let it be that of time and 
space. 1 choose this example, not as in the former cases because it 
is favourable to Comte, but because on the other hand it is quite 
incompatible with his theory. Time and space are primarily known 
to us asApimected with the measures of them: time is a matter for 
clqcka ii|&tftfches, s P ace f° r a foot-rule; the earliest clock or watch 
bttgwA'or the moon, and the earliest foot-rule man’s own foot, 
cubit i and this positive conception of time and space 
prove^M^ient to ninety-nine men out of a hundred even in the 
preseotd&y: it is opsiy the hundredth man who asks, * Well, but after 
all, what is space ? and what is time ? ’ And then it is one man in 
uriUt^ atf ImBwasoel Kant, or the like, who tries to tell his fellows 
what"^|ise ^and^th^';; are. In this case it seems perfectly certain 
that the tetap^ did not precede the positive, and it is 

net easy |o see how ^oduld. But what of the theological ? So far 

'J* f V> ? S. Lokciii.38, 


mm2 
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from being the first state of knowledge, it might be argued that it it 
not a necessary state at all. I do not say that this argument would 
bold good, for indeed I think that the consideration of space and 
time as conditions of human conceptions leads us almost necessarily 
to the thought of one whose conceptions are not so conditioned* 
whose being is infinite, and whose presence is ubiquitous; but still I 
think it might be argued with some plausibility that space and time 
have no theological side: anyhow it would be utterly preposterous to 
maintain that our knowledge of time and space begins with a theo¬ 
logical phase, passes through a metaphysical one, and terminates in 
a positive. 

I trust thatlam not unfairly dealing with Comte’s theory by thus 
testing it; certainly my intention is to be fair, and certainly Comte 
asserts that each of our leading concept ions passes through the stages 
which he describes in the order which he gives, and with the con¬ 
dition of each stage being destructive of that which precedes it. The 
application in many cases of this theory may be harmless enough, 
and the assertion of the universality of its application might perhaps 
by some be regarded at worst as an eccentricity; but when we find 
that moral and social questions are to be included in the application, 
or rather that the reduction of moral and social questions to the limits 
of positive philosophy is the end and aim of Comte’s efforts, then we 
feel that the question of the three states is one of the most serious 
and solemn that can possibly be raised. 

It would take me far beyond my puqjose or the convenient 
limits of this paper to discuss the probable results of Comte’s views 
concerning the right basis of inoral and social philosophy being prac¬ 
tically realised; but I cannot refrain from saying that I should 
tremble exceedingly and almost despair concerning mankind, if I 
could bring myself to believe that these views had any considerable 
chance of gaining general acceptance amongst us. 

For it is not only the history of the world, but the history of 
each individual man, that is to be subject to this iron law of the three 
states. 4 So strictly,’ writes Dr. Martineau,* 4 does Comte accept and 
apply this rule, that he names the age at which the $Mth will 
complete his evolution: at fourteen he will stand at thetiparBmit 
of his theological term, having already run through prior 
segments of its length; and at twenty-one he will h«*e dfeft his 
metaphysics behind, and stand forth the essential Positivist. Such 
at least will be his history, so for as his education conforms itself to 
the spontaneous growth of his powers and tendencies of his nature.* 
Though it is admitted, to quote the same writer, 1 that even in the 
keen defining light of Paris, some shreds of meta^iysk network still 
bang about biology, and for the students crf'mowds*^ Divine 
nimbus lingers around the head of humant^jr, and hideiits naked 

• Tfjmt of I'tkicai Theory, tot l p. 413. 
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zoological affinities.’ In other words, it is in tain to ignore the 
instinct and conscience of mankind, or to drive them out with the 
pitchfork of Positive Philosophy: they will not he ignored or driven 
out: even in the most privileged atmosphere usque recurrent ; they 
will assert their supremacy, let Positive Philosophers say what they 
will. * 

The aspect of the three states which is thus revealed to our minds 
is unspeakably tragical and sad. It is true enough, only too true, 
that at the age of fourteen or thereabouts boys not infrequently, 
though far from universally, slough off the teaching of childhood, 
and that after some years of doubt and unsettled conviction they 
become as men what it has been the fashion to call unbelievers, but 
what I suppose we ought to dignify with the name of Positive Philo¬ 
sophers: the Christian birthright is sold for the mess of agnostic 
pottage. I know what may be said about the Religion of Humanity: 
and 1 rejoice that at least some compensation, which can scarcely be 
brought logically within the limits of Positive Philosophy, is offered 
for the destruction of the possibility of religious faith in the ordinary 
sense of the word: but in truth it is no sufficient compensation; it 
is a stone, when we want bread: it is a fiction in which the soul of a 
philosopher, who has reasoned himself out of a belief in God the 
Father, may endeavour to find delight, but it is not food for the 
simple and ignorant, it is mockery to women and children, it is no 
4 Gospel for the poor.* 

Hence it is not difficult to prophesy, with some confidence of the 
truth of the prediction, that Theology has not that transient character 
which Comte predicates for it ; that it cannot be and will not be 
rendered obsolete either by Metaphysics or by Positive Philosophy; 
that it is in fact built 4 upon a Hock, against which the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail.* * 

While, however, theology in all its generality and depth and ful¬ 
ness is thus, as asserted, indestructible, the personal share in the 
treasures of theology, the personal knowledge of God, and personal 
faith in Him, may be destroyed for any one particular human soul with 
' * re ease. And it is this consideration, above all others, which 

S to attempt in this essay a simple, and, as I trust, intelligible 
of Comte’s three-headed dogma, or literary Cerberus. The 
quesfloinef the truth or untruth of the dogma is one of terrible practical 
impdfetqnee. If it be true, theology vanishes, and therefore Bscs. We 
are reduced to the ancient negation, ‘ There is no God.* And the 
very neatness and plausibility of Comte’s formula, which was taken 
in jffie commencement of this essay as suggesting that it is not likely 
to be strictly ea&ct, nevertheless tends to give it currency amongst 
a multitude of readers, who are probably not exact thinkers, if they 
can be described as thinkers at all. 4 Let me write the soxiga of a 
nation,’ said one of keen perception of the workings of a natioin&l 
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xmnd, ^smd I care not who makes its laws.’ And as with songs so 
is it very much with epigrams : a man pats some view concerning 
religion or politics or morality into an epigrammatic form, which 
supplies it (as it were) with wings, and enables it like thistle seed 
to spread and propagate after its kind. Thus we are told that God 
is none other than *a stream of tendency,* or that ‘ matter has in it 
the potentiality of all terrestrial life,* or that * property is theft,* or 
that ‘the voice of the people is the voice of God,* together with many 
other epigrams more or less intelligible j and the epigrams if plausible, 
and falling in with the tastes of those to whom they are addressed, are 
quoted and quoted until they become almost a part of the popular 
creed end are accepted as containing deep undeniable truth. In this 
way,as I l^liere, much mischief is done; and I can scarcely imagine 
any event more injurious in its consequences to the moral and reli¬ 
gious condition of a nation, than the popular acceptance and general 
currency of Comte’s epigrammatic dogma of the three states. In 
which belief I have written this essay; and/1 now submit it to the 
world, as a humble contribution towards the destruction of a dogma 
which I hold to be philosophically and practically untrue, and 
morally and in its consequences pernicious and dangerous. 


H. Carlisle. 




THE CIVIL SERVICE AS A PROFESSION. 

* 

There have been many indications of late of a growing feeling in 
favour of such an inquiry as the Government has just promised into 
the condition of the public departments. These indications may 
or may not be in themselves a cause for uneasiness. There is 
a huge question behind which is worthy of much attention, for 
it not only vitally affects the future of the Civil Service as a 
profession, but it has a most direct bearing on those question* 
of organisation and administration to which public attention has- 
been directed on more than one occasion recently. It is now 
fifteen years since the system of open competitive examination waa 
adopted in this country as a means of recruiting the staff of our public* 
departments. It has worked a revolution in the Civil Service, and 
for many reasons the present is a suitable time to review the results, 
and at the same time to note the nature and tendency of the work of 
those permanent officials in high position who, reared in the tradi¬ 
tions of the old system, have here had to grapple with a question 
involving many problems of a nature public and social as well a* 
administrative. 

The question of the shite of the Civil Service is a large one, and 
1 will begin with that aspect of it which meets me significantly at 
the threshold. Our Home Civil Service has almost ceased to attract 
into its ranks that class of men which its reformers have always 
expressed themselves anxious to secure—the men of liberal education* 
such as go into the open professions; the men who go into the law, 
the Ciiurch, and kindred occupations, and who officer the army and 
navyf ^ may divide my remarks under two heads; (l)The break- 
must be considered as Buch—of the scheme or scheme* 
now jM^pIratiou for recruiting the public departments by open com- 
pet^H^^xamination; and (2) the effect upon those departments of 
& result so unprovided for. 

It will be well to know, in the first place, what we aretounder- 
gtft$d by the term Civil Service. It is often loosely used, and I do not 
vtfslfi&qitote it in the wide sense in which it is sometimes understood. 
The Civil Sendoe Commissioners deal with all candidates for appoint¬ 
ment*, and in that feat report they state that, during the year 1885, 
24,038 eases were en treated. Of this number a large proportion axe 
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those of candidates for appointments which do not come within the 
scope of my remarks, and which may be described as of a nature sub¬ 
ordinate, technical, or special, I shall have to deal only with the ordi¬ 
nary clerical and administrative establishments of the great public de¬ 
partments from the Treasury downwards, which establishments are at 
present almost exclusively recruited by open competitive examination. 
The system in force is very simple; with a few unimportant exceptions 
all the staff enter under two schemes of examination, both open and 
competitive. The superior clerical establishments are supposed to be 
constituted from men entering under the higher scheme of examina¬ 
tion, which is arranged to suit the attainments of men trained at a 
public school or university, while the ordinary clerical staff is intended 
to be recrixited under the lower scheme of examination, which only 
includes the subjects taught at an ordinary elementary school. For 
the information of those who do not already possess any special know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and as a help towards a dearer view of the 
situation, it may be Well to give both schemes. 

The higher examination is in the following subjects:— 


English Composition (including Precis-writing) .... 
History of England (including that of the Laws and Constitution) 
English Language and Literature 
Language, Literature, and History of Greece 

» „ Home 

* „ t, France . 

r; }t » Germany . 

I * » 1. Italy. 


Mathematics (pure and mixed). 

Natural Science: that is (1) Chemistry, including Heat; (2) Electri¬ 
city and Magnetism ; (3) Geology and .Mineralogy j ( 4) Zoology; 

(5) Botany. 

The total (1,000) marks may be obtained bv adequate proficiency in 
any two or more of the live branches of science included under this 
head. 


Marks 

WO 
f.00 
600 
760 
760 
376 
375 
375 
1,560 


1,000 


Moral Sciences: that is, Ix>gic, Mental and Moral Philosophy . 600 


Jurisprudence.375 

Political Economy.. 375 


No subjects are obligatory. The limits of age are eighteen and 
twenty-four. 

The range of subjects, it will be seen, is very wide ; itid their 
nature and the character of the papers usually set would, under normal 
circumstances, render the examination what it is intended M $e~~a 
most comprehensive and difficult test to the average of the men turned 
out by our Universities. The Class II., or, as it is now known, the 
Lower Division Scheme, is very different in chare^ 
It comprises the following subjects:— ir,• 

Mufln-' 

1. Hand writing . . . . •'"-.v- 400 

2 . Orthography . . . . ; v /V ...%#■ 
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3Urk« 

8. Arithmetic. , . . . 400 


4. Copying MS. (to twt accuracy) . . . • 200 

6. English Compowtion . ... . 200 

0. Geography. • . ... 200 

7. Indexing or Docketing . . . . 200 

8. Digesting Returns into Summaries . , . 200 

9. English History.. 200 

10. Bookkeeping.200 


No subjects are obligatory. The limits of age are seventeen and 
twenty. 

Here, it will be seen, the subjects do not include any beyond the 
reach of a boy from an elementary school, and they might be described 
as such as would be included in wliat is known as a commercial 
education. * 

Now let us see what is the intention of the authorities respecting 
those who have }massed successfully through the ordeal of open com¬ 
petition under these examinations. Both schemes have been in 
force since the introduction of open competition in 1870; but in 
1876, as the result of an inquiry made in 1875, a modification of 
the original plan was brought about. Up to 1875 only some of the 
superior offices had a part of their staff recruited under the higher 
examination, but in that year a proposal was made which has since, 
unfortunately for the cause of reform, become associated with the 
name of Sir Lyon Playfair, by which every department was to divide 
its staff into two grades, each to he separate and distinct and to be 
recruited under its own scheme of examination. The proposal was 
adopted by the Treasury, and the scheme formulated by the com¬ 
mittee has since been gradually applied to the public departments. 
Under it the work in each office is intended to be divided into a 
superior and inferior class, and to be distributed between the cor¬ 
responding grades of clerks. In the offices where much of the work 
is of a superior character it was the intention that there should be a 
large Upper Division establishment, while where the duties were more 
of a routine and mechanical nature it was proposed that there should 
be a numerous Lower Division staff. The clerks of the higher and 
lower grades having entered by different examinations, promotion 
Service from the lx>wer to the Higher Division was to be a 
nrntterllrare occurrence. The scheme provides that the scale of 
salsi^ih each division shall be uniform throughout the departments, 
the difficulty presented by the great inequalities in the work in the 
various offices being met by awarding, in variable amounts, special 
remuneration over and above salary, to be called * duty pay/ to those 
officers & both divisions employed on more important duties than the 
rest of thehr colieigues. 

This is the scheme for the organisation of the public departments 
which the the Civil Service have unfolded and matured 
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a» 4 necessary sequence to t&e introduction of open competition. It 
w^avoweffiydiw^ cm military lines. At the bottom were to be the 
Lower Divisionderks, the privates of the army. Certain of these 
were to receive special allowances for performing better work than 
their colleagues, which the Commissioners said would confer on them 
a rank resembling that of non-commissioned officers. Then, as in 
the army, came a chasm, and the barrier between the non-com¬ 
missioned officers and the Upper Division clerks who were to officer 
the others was to be crossed only as a rare occurrence. Above all, to 
complete the military'pattern, there were to be a few superior ap¬ 
pointments, and these^were described and have since been known as 
‘ staff appointments.’ The scheme was applied to the public depart¬ 
ments in the face of many authoritative warnings as to the probable 
consequences, and the repression of many grave doubts as to the 
suitability to a public office of a system of organisation which it was 
stated could hardly be expected to succeed in a private establish¬ 
ment. 

Now let us examine the results. The first and most significant 
of these, and that which is perhaps calculated to cause most anxiety, 
is just becoming apparent. 

The Civil Service is, by force of circumstances and contrary to 
intention, being almost exclusively recruited under the lower exa¬ 
mination. The full meaning of this has not yet been realised. It 
is also becoming evident that, whether the young men who have 
entered and are entering under this lower scheme do or do not form 
the best material from which to constitute the superior establish¬ 
ments, these establishments must now, also by force of circum¬ 
stances, be very largely, perhaps exclusively, recruited from these 
men. Since 1870 to the end of 1885 only 199 candidates have 
entered under the higher [examination, and many even of these, as 
will be seen, have been successful under circumstances which rendered 
their appointment very undesirable and inexpedient. During this 
period some 2,500 appointments have been made under the Lower 
Division scheme. Many of the departments, including some of the 
largest and most important, have up to the present made no appoint¬ 
ments under the higher examination, recruiting their staff entirely 
under the lower scheme. In some instances where the higher exa¬ 
mination has been tried it has been abandoned, and in others where 
it is continued no one would think of pointing to the expd&nent 
with satisfaction. The idea of recruiting the upper ranksof the 
staff of the public departments by men entering from the outside 
simply as clerks, to be placed over the heads of other clerks wlfW 
service and experience had given them a grasp of the work o||he 
office, was, of course, to say the least, an unfortunate one from an 
administrative point of view. No head #;* department with any 
care for the reputation and efficiency of his Office would find it 
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practicable in the long run ; and it znig^ hare been foreseen that 
the responsible chiefs would soon find it itoeessa^ to evade such a 
regulation by all sorts of official expedients, Bufc&ther causes have 
also been at work to increase the difficulty. Very soon after 1876 it 
became apparent that the expectation of attracting men of liberal 
education to the Civil Service under the higher scheme nf examina¬ 
tion, and with the prospects proposed by the Commissioners, was 
doomed to disappointment. The records of examinations for such 
vacancies as have been filled under the higher scheme offer in them¬ 
selves striking evidence of the unhealthy state of things prevailing. 
The following table gives a bird’s-eye view of the conditions under 
which these examinations have been held, and the appointments 
made since 1876:— 


Dote of examination 

i 

i Number of 
competitor* 

Number of 
vac&ucles 
filled 

Number on 
list of hut 
candidate 
appointed 

Number of 
marks ob¬ 
tained hr first 
candidate 

Number of 
marks ob¬ 
tained by last 
candidate 
appointed 

June 1670 . 


38 

4 

5 

1340 

1,342 

Much 1877. 


. : 48 

10 

12 

1,752 

1,110 

January 1676 


. | 19 

3 

4 

1,514 

1,128 

April 1878 . 


. 1 33 

0 

19 

2,283 

867 

November 1678 


. : 13 

6 

6 

1,810 

1,220 

April 1879 . 


. ; 28 

11 

IS 

2,250 

846 

October 1879 


. 1 21 

10 

12 

2,118 

735 

May 3880 . 


.; 48 

8 

13 

1,948 

1,095 

J uly 1880 . 


38 

8 

29 

2,278 

840 

February 1881 


56 

20 

25 

3,810 

865 

September 1861 


39 

11 ! 

13 

1,641 

1,061 

February 1882 


32 

3 j 

6 

2,034 

1,524 

June 1882 . 


. ! 35 

10 ' 

18 

2,458 

1,169 

February 1683 


. 31 

10 

21 

2,097 

697 

October 1683 


. : 79 ! 

10 i 

23 

2,295 

1,057 

June 1884 . 


. 50 S 

18 i 

23 

2,548 

1,012 

March 1865. 


. , 03 ! 

12 ; 

18 

2.105 

1,122 

Total . 

• 

. ! 871 j 


205 

1 __ J 



The first point which calls for attention here is the relation of 
the number of candidates who were offered appointments to the 
total number of competitors. Although these places were intended 
by the authorities to be ‘such as would attract men of liberal educa- 
tig» wh%would otherwise go into the open professions,’ the compe¬ 
tition |p| them has been so very slight that in April and October 
1878^ July 1880, June 1882, and February 1883, the number of 
competitors who were offered appointments was more than half of 
those who presented themselves, the Civil Service Commissioners 
having often to go a considerable distance down the list of unsuccess- 
ful candidates to find men willing to accept some of those vacant. 
In esriishtjng the competition for the vacancies filled 265 appoint¬ 
ments must, of QCurse, be taken to have been offered, although the 
vacancies were oniy l 77, which gives far the whole period an 
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average of 2*5 candidates to each, a qmte wseptional 

when compared with the other open competitive examinations held 
by the Commissioners. In the examinations held for the Indian 
Civil Service, with which these examinations may fairly be compared, 
the average proportion of candidates to vacancies during the same 
period was considerably in excess of 5 to 1; and allowing for the fact, 
which is redly not of much importance in a comparison, that there 
is no preliminary examination for the Indian Civil Service, the 
difference is sufficiently striking, especially when the close limits 
of age in the latter case, 17 and 19, are compared with those in 
the farmer, which are 18 and 24. In the Lower Division examina¬ 
tions held during the same period the proportion of competitors 
to appointments, which has been steadily increasing, averaged 
nearly 7 to 1, and during the last three years it has averaged over 
10 to 1. 

The figures in the last two columns are very interesting. These 
show respectively the number of marks obtained in each examination 
by the first candidate on the list and the number obtained by the 
last who received an appointment. The first point to be noticed is 
the extremely small number of marks which on some occasions 
secured an appointment, the most notable instances being in tine 
examinations held in April 1878, April and October 1879, July 1880, 
February 1881, and February 1883. On the last-mentioned occasion 
the last candidate appointed received only 097 marks, the first scor¬ 
ing 2,097. The difference between the marks in the two columns is 
striking and very exceptional. The standard of proficiency shown 
by the first candidates on the list is in fact very high, while the last 
appointments have, on the other hand, very often fallen to men of 
very inferior merit. The reason for this is to be found in the fact 
that the proposals for a higher establishment uniform throughout 
the Sendee, and with the prospects sketched by the Commissioners, 
have either been abandoned or have practically failed, offices like 
the Treasury, Home Office, Board of Trade, and others, increasing 
the confusion by offering appointments to be filled by this examina¬ 
tion with scales of salary and prospects arranged according to their 
own requirements, and much superior to those proposed by the Com¬ 
missioners. It is for these posts that auy real competition exists, 
the ordinary Higher Division vacancies often going a-begging, and 
being for the most part filled by men far down the list of unnfccess- 
ful candidates whose appointment under those circumstances, aad 
as the result of obtaining a few hundred marks for a mere smattering 
of information, cannot be regarded as tending to promote either the 
efficiency or credit of the Service. I would JUke to give the mirks 
obtained by these candidates in the sul$&t* ip which they wmrO Exa¬ 
mined, bat it would occupy too much spitt^lmd jany one who wishes 
to pursue the subject further will find the details intbe records 
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published by the Civil Service Commissioners, lib is, however, 
obvious that the small knowledge displayed by suclr men in subjects, 
moreover, which, generally spiking, have nothing whatever to do 
with the details of official work, is a very unsatisfactory qualifica¬ 
tion for appointment to positions over the heads of trained men 
who have learned the work of the departments in the Lower 
Division, 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that this examination has not 
proved a success. It must^e understood that the superior establish¬ 
ments of the public offices are at present largely constituted of men 
who have entered under the old nomination system in force before 
1870. Now whatever was to be said against the system of making the 
Civil Service a close corporation—and there was much from a public 
point of view—it is at all events certain that towards the close, under 
the plan of limited competition after nomination, a class of men found 
their way into the public service which it has always been the desire 
of reformers to secure, and which has scarcely been represented since 
the days of open competition. The supply has been cut short, and 
under present arrangements it is not likely to be resumed. 

The Higher Division scheme of examination has broken down; 
there remains the lower scheme. Under this, between two and three 
thousand youths have entered since 1870. A considerable sprinkling 
of men of superior education have up till recently found their way 
into the Civil Service under the lower scheme, but the supply cannot 
continue ; in my experience it has almost ceased; the competition is 
too severe, and the examination scheme too low. A man of liberal 
education would not in the first instance, and probably could not in 
the next place, find his way into the Civil Service under this exami¬ 
nation. He would not, for the prospects (on paper) would not attract 
him; and he probably could not, because he would stand little 
chance of attaining the extraordinary proficiency in elementary 
subjects required to secure success in competition with the crowds of 
youths which, under the working of the Education Acts, the School 
Boards and elementary schools throughout the country are now 
sending into the world to make the most of the knowledge they have 
acquired. A youth trained at a good elementary school stands a 
chance of success in this examination than one whose 
parents liave given him the benefit of a liberal education, of which, 
for instance, the acquirement of unusual proficiency in such a subject, 
as handwriting would probably have formed no part. It is, in fact, 
becoming clear that the efforts of the authorities to regulate the 
organisation of the Civil Service to what they conceived to be the 
requirements of open competition are likely to result in nothing 
more worthy than a scheme under which the public departments are 
being almost exclusively recruited by open competition in the 
* three RV 
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Therecords of the Lower Division examinations held since 1876 
show a*very different result from those of the Higher Division. The 
average proficiency of candidates presenting themselves for examina¬ 
tion under the higher scheme has not increased, although the fair 
competition for the few valuable places offered with the others has, of 
coarse, tended to raise the average proficiency of the men in the 
first section of the list. The following table gives a comparative 
view of the two examinations:— 


i CIms I. Examinations I Lower Division Examinations 

i _ _ ! _ _ __ 


Year 

, 

Number 
o£ com¬ 
petitors 

Number of! 
candidates; 
offered ftp- < 
pointments 

Proportion 
of candi¬ 
date* to 
apftoiut- 
ments 
offered 

Average 
mark* ob¬ 
tained by 
candidate* 
offered ap¬ 
pointment* 

X timber 
of com¬ 
petitors 

Number of 
vacanctea 

Proportion 
of candi¬ 
date* to 
vacancies 

A venge of 
mark* ob¬ 
tained by 
raooMsfal 
oandidatec 

1876 

38 

fi 

7-6 

1,605 

372 

131 

2*8 

1,613 

1877 

48 

12 

4 

1,336 

576 

214 

2*7 

1,701 

1878 

65 

29 

2*2 

1,333 

3L>5 

08 

47 

1,861 

1879 

49 

30 

1*6 

1,303 

960 

206 

4-6 

1,867 

1880 

86 

42 ! 

2 

j 1,388 

11,313 

210 i 

! 6-2 

1,893 

1881! 

95 

38 ! 

5*o 

! 1,309 

! 1,879 

303 ! 

I 6*2 

; 1,883 

1882! 

67 

24 

20 

1.718 

1,048 i 103 

10 

1,960 

1883| 

110 

44 

2*5 

1.298 

1,130 

156 

7*2 

1,893 

1884 

: 50 

23 

21 

1,636 

1,646 

133 

123 

; 1,953 

1885 

63 i 

i 

18 

i Average ) 
for bite * 
10 yearn ) 

3f> 

1 

i 1,495 

| 

1,915 

170 

Average ) 

11-2 

: 1,971 


.{ 

2*5 



for ;■ 

10 year* i 

07 

i, ~ . 


It will be seen from the above that the average proficiency of the 
candidates who obtained appointments under the higher examination 
has been very fluctuating. The proficiency of the successful candi¬ 
dates in the lower examination shows, ou the other hand, a steady 
rise by the pretty regular increase in the average marks obtained 
from 1,613 in 1876, out of a maximum of 2,600, to the very high 
average of 1,971 in 1885. The proportion of candidates to vacancies 
has also rapidly increased from 2*8 in 1876 to 11*2 in 1885, the 
highest point being touched in the previous year, when it stood at 12*3. 

So far the results attending the endeavour to regulate the appli¬ 
cation of open competition to the public departments by dividing the 
clerical staff in each office into two distinct grades, each recruited 
from the outside under its own scheme of examination, fray be 
briefly recapitulated as follows:— 

1. That under the scheme of examination for the Higher Division 
now in force only 199 men have entered the Civil Service since 1670 
up to the end of 1885. 

2. That the attempt to organise the superior estabfishmentsof 

the public offices on the lines proposed by the Commission of 187$ 
has been a distinct failure, and that such wpioit^ as have been 

made to them under the higher examination have been to a con¬ 
siderable degree those of candidates of inferior attifOtnentl. 
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3. That the public departments are to intention 

but by force ofcircumstances, almost exclusiydy recruited under the 
lower examination, 

4. That under the severe competition prevailing, this examina¬ 
tion is for too low to permit of the entry into the Civil Service of a 
necessary proportion of men of superior education. 

Let ns now glance at the question from an administrative point 
of view, for it is here that we meet it under the gravest aspects. 
Efficiency and economy are* the watchwords in the name of which 
Civil Service reformers have always worked for good or evil. Let ns 
see what is the result in this case. 

There is, indeed, no lack of the necessary public spirit amongst 
the heads of departments; the efforts to evade ^principle in the 
interests of efficiency, which have led to the undue development of 
the lower scheme, is in itself evidence of this. It is principle which 
is radically at fault. The system upon which our public departments 
are administered and the public expenditure controlled is calculated 
to excite the surprise of any one conversant with the principles upon 
which any of the great business or commercial establishments through¬ 
out the country are worked. At the head of the public departments 
comes the Treasury, entrusted with some degree of the administrative 
control of most of the departments, and largely with the financial 
control of all of them. It might be expected that the staff of 
the Treasury would in such circumstances consist largely of expe¬ 
rienced and capable officials who had served their apprenticeship and 
earned distinction in other departments, and who would consequently 
possess some actual knowledge of the work and internal affairs of 
those offices over which the Treasury exercises so large a control. 
But nothing of the kind is required. With the exception of the 
Accounts Branch, the permanent staff of the Treasury consists almost 
exclusively of men who have entered that office as youths from the 
outside, and who can have no more actual knowledge of the internal 
affairs of any department throughout the Sendee than the clerical 
staff at the Colonial Office can have of the internal affairs of New 
South Wales. This is the key-note of the whole system of our Civil 
Service administration. Everywhere we find the same fetal ten- 
deno$$oplaee a chasm between the superior establishments and those 
othertfrhich they control ami direct In the cloud of theories which 
have been discussed since 1870, and the many fancy schemes which 
have been proposed, the end towards which they should all tend 
has been missed* Sir Charles Trevelyan, to whom, with Lord 
Iddasleigh, we owe open competition, stated of the Treasury in 1875 
whet is even more pointedly true at the present moment:— 

hi ofoer branches of the Jfflbltt service it is held to be indispensable that those 
who ex«ci» control should bate practical experience of the duties which they are 
called vqpoaa But at the Treasury neither the political nor 
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pemnnent offlcen posse., aecordia^ to the existing tyMem, pwnoMltaowWg* of 
any portion of that vast extent, of civil and military baonem which they have to 
control. The experience of the political offioen is parliamentary; the experience 
of the permanent officers is confined to the Treasury itself. The mult is that the 
internal arrangements and regulations of the different departments are very imper¬ 
fectly understood at the Treasury, and tbo general supervision with which that 
office is charged on behalf of the public is either entirely omitted or performed in 
what must be pronounced to he, on the whole, a loose, superficial, and perfunctory 
manner. The actual state and interior working of the establishments by which the 
revenue of this country is collected, and its communications are maintained, are 
ordinarily known at the Treasury only by the statements and counter-statements 
of complainants and heads of departments, which is a mode of obtaining informa¬ 
tion equally applicable to every other subject, however foreign to the functions of 
the Treasury. 

The same principle holds sway throughout the departments. 
Let not the public blame their officials when there is apparent cause 
for censure; it is not always their fault. The difficulties against the 
best men finding their way to the front are not more baneful in their 
effect than the conditions under which many of the most responsible 
positions are occupied. I have spoken of two distinct grades of 
clerks working side by side, throughout the public offices, but. in reality 
there are three, for below these there are the writers or copyists, who 
are, in practice, more rigidly excluded from promotion to the Lower 
Division than the members of this Division are, by the regulations, 
excluded from promotion to the Higher Division. But this gives no 
idea of the number of artificial barriers which have been erected at 
every point, and which prevent the right men from getting into the 
right places throughout the departments. Let me descend for a 
moment into detail. Perhaps the only advantage which might be 
secured to the public service from the present curious attempt to 
maintain two grades of clerks uniform throughout the departments 
is that it would be easy to arrange that men should lx* allowed to secure 
exchanges and transfers, so as to offer facilities to men of different 
tastes and qualifications finding suitable work. But this is imprac¬ 
ticable. A youth appointed under the I^ower Division examination 
entering one of the departments may after a time feel himself better 
suited to the duties of another office, but by the time he has learned 
in what direction his abilities lie it is too late to secure an exchange 
or transfer, for he cannot do so without losing seniority. He may have 
a natural bent for statistics and be well suited for the Board of Trade, 
and find himself in a second-rate office in Edinburgh, or he may have 
a turn for accounts and finance and find himself concerned with the 
details of official furniture in the office of works. Even in the 
same department the clerks entering different branchesjre practically 
not interchangeable. A man with considerable afoimstratiyeability 
may find himself in the accounts brandy with a genius 

for accounts may be sent to the secretarial branch, and yet by the 
time they have come to find that a reversal of their positions would 
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be advantageous to themselves sad the department, they are prac- 
| tically prohibited from obtaining it, for to obtain an exchange or 
transfer each most forfeit seniority, and this although they serve 
under the same heads, have entered under the san^ regulations, and 
may have passed in the same examination. 

For many years no real progress has been nfeje in the work of 
organising the Civil Service upon the lines either of economy or 
efficiency. If 1 may be allowed to make so bold a statement* the 
whole scheme of 1870 and 1375 must be pronounced to have been a 
grave mistake: it is doctrinaire, academical, and quite unsnited to 
the practical requirements of the public offices. It cannot lead to 
increased efficiency, and, despite expectations to the contrary, it has 
already proved a costly experiment. A most instructive leBson from 
a public point of view would be a sight of the bill which the nation 
has had to pay for it. Two years previous to the scheme of 1875 a 
parliamentary committee presided over by the late Home Secretary 
reported, after a most exhaustive inquiry, that the cost of the public 
departments was excessive, and that in point of numbers the Civil 
Service was decidedly in excess of its requirements. The following 
statement from a parliamentary return dated August 1884 will give 
some idea of how matters stood in 1875, and again seven years later, 
after the scheme now in force had come largely into operation. The 
figures given include, I believe, the totals for the departments with 
the exception of the Post Office and Education Office. 



Clkbical Ektablwhmkxto 



1878-76 

1882-83 j Pension* 

Paid as Commutation of 
\ Fermion* between lit 
| April 1876 and Hit Marsh 

X uni tor* j Curt 

Number* 

Cost j 1875-76 j 

1882-83 

1881 (principally to 
apply scheme of 1878) 

3,771 1,290,031 

4,241 

1,374,020 305*70 j 

422£45 

350*316 


These figures are significant; although in particular cases the in¬ 
crease can be satisfactorily explained. In the Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, for instance, where the cost of the clerical establishment has 
risen from 181,254/. to 217,7832., the increase is due to improvements 
in themethods of transacting the business of the department, and is 
counterbalanced by a saving in other directions. But on the whole 
the figures cannot be regarded with satisfaction, and however they 
may be Explained 1 do not think that the future is likely, under the 
present system, to bring any reduction of the cost shown in 1882-3. 
The most instmcfve item is the very large amount of 350,3152. for 
<xammutation of pension*. This charge arises very largely from the 
more or less foreedreti^^ large numbers of officers during the 

process of applying the proposals of the committee of 1875, and in 
addition to part of the increase in pensions it represents the bill 
Vol* X —Ko.1 NN 
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which, with all its other feihngs, has apparently tended to increase 
both the numbers and the cost of the departments. 

The Civil Service atpresent is in sore need of enlightened reform. 
Its reformers hitherto have not been very successful. One of the 
important professions in the country, it has under their hmH« come 
to be practically closed to men of education. The administrative and 
financial control entrusted to the superior establishments is exercised 
under the gravest disadvantages, and a .most unsuitable and unfor¬ 
tunate system of organisation threatens to serioudy impair the 
efficiency of the ordinary staff. In addition to all, the taxpayer has 
t incident of increased expenditure. 


Benjamin Kidd. 
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THE CHASE 

OF THE WILD FALLOW DEER. 


For upwards of two thousand years the wild deer have afforded sport 
and food to the dwellers in the beautiful sylvan glades of ‘New 
Forest/ When first the Romans landed on this island, the district 
known as * Ytene,* cr ‘ the furzy waste,’ was found by them to be in 
much the same condition as it is in the present times, that is to say, 
a combination of wild open wastes covered with heath or furze, with 
grand woods, whose recesses are concealed by the thickest of covert. 
And their leader, Julius Caesar, has handed down to posterity this 
record of the dwellers in forests, that ‘ all of their time which is not 
spent in military exercise is spent in hunting.’ 

To come one step nearer to modern times, we find Canute, the 
Danish King, sitting with his Parliament at Winchester in order to 
draw up a code of forest laws for the preservation of game (and espe¬ 
cially of deer) by the side of which all modern game legislation would 
appear like simple jesting. The amputation of a right hand, the loss 
of an eye, or even of a man’s skin, were the substitutes in those days 
for the ‘two pounds and costs’ with which modem justice visits 
offenders of this class. The old manor of Lvndhurst, with its royal 
residence or hunting lodge (now called the Queen’s House), existed even 
at that time, and was granted to the Abbot of Amesbury by the Saxon 
Queen, Elfrida, many years before the Conquest. Greatly altered, of 
course, it stands now as a memorial of that passion for the chase which 
successive monarchs, by whom it has been inhabited, added to, or 
rebuilt, allowed to predominate over every other occupation. 

The next phase which came over ‘ Ytene ’ commenced less a 
dozen years after the Conqueror had fairly established himself in the 
ooiatiy^A wild-wooded country, well stocked with all the game 
which he loved best to pursue, and within easy distance from his 
capital of Winchester—what could appear more logieal to the mind 
of ji ©pikquerorthan that this favoured region should be attached, 
aresfreedJghis^own personal use and enjoyment ? And 
•oirose ther©^ ^ciidto^ljf ^New Forest,’ and as the game laws 
were In ft© by the monarch of whom it is 

related that he * loved the tall deer as if ha had been their father ,’ 1 so 

n n 2 
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it b&ame more than ever felonious even to distort) the quarry which 
the king delighted to honour. No dogmight set itsfoot I^W the 
sacred precincts save those only of certain privileged dignitaries 
either of Church or State, and the very cur whfc^ miserable 
husbandman kept as a guard for his premises might only exist if he 
had been * lawed,’ or so mutilated, that the idea of poaching was for 
ever banished from his mind. The old stirrup which was the * gauge * 
of the dogs that must undergo this penalty hangs to this day in the 
ancient hall of justice at Lyndhnrst, those dogs which could pass 
through it being exempt, but those whose size prevented their doing 
so lost, poor brutes, their two centre toes, and were cripples for ever. 

So time rolled on, and after three of the blood relations of the 
afforester had lost their lives in the forest, including the second 
William himself, a more quiet time set in. The 4 Charta de Forest a,* 
granted by Henry the Second, did much to ameliorate the savage old 
forest law, and the perambulations of the forest boundaries in the 
time of Edward the First , which have since been rigidly adhered to, 
set at rest all question as to whose lands did, or did not, come within 
the pale of the forest law. But still one crowned head after another 


took his pleasure in this royal chase. Edward the First was a 
resident at Lyndhnrst, Queen Elizabeth occupied her hunting lodge, 
and it remained a favourite hunting ground until the Civil Wars 
occupied the minds of Englishmen with thoughts graver than sport, 
and the introduction of gunpowder for sporting purposes much altered 
the system of chasing the deer, and taking them for purposes of fi>od. 
However, Charles the Second was not unmindful of the forest, for lie 
caused its boundaries to be perambulated, and he nearly rebuilt the 
old king’s house; but it was rather as a park or chase well stocked 
with deer than as a hunting ground that the forest existed. Much 
venison no doubt was provided, and a noble head of deer kept up, 
but we have to take a stride from 1680 to the earlier part of the 
present century before we again find the royal pack of hounds show¬ 
ing sport in New Forest. Between the years 1820 and 1830 the 
Koyal Buckhounds were again brought down regularly in the months 
of March and April to hunt the wild deer. 

There existed at that time a vast herd of some thousands of fallow 


deer,and a smaller herd of red deer, about seventy to one hundred in 
number. These were amply sufficient to show sport, and the spring 
forest hunting became very popular. It is stated that one season Til¬ 
bury, the famous jobmaster, had as many as one hundred hunters 
standing in Lyndhnrst and the neighbourhood to be let out on hirelo 
the various sportsmen visiting the forest-; and so the juisitlng of «Bd 
deer (though not at this period the fallow deer)wcflt merrily ttk 
by year up to 1850, and the institution of tbe^April mmitkfMdG&to 
the New Forester, became an established M ; ^ 

month, in the year, when hunting in oth^Sel I 
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bmfy WWW of dij% winds and bard fallows, the sportsmen fro&t 
all parts flook in to the moist sheltered forest, and thus enjoy yet a 
brief season more of the 4 sport of kings *—whereby they not only en¬ 
liven the inhabitants of the New Forest with their society and ex¬ 
ample, bat, moreover, bring much gold into the place, and while 
they improve and recreate the sport, they also enrich the pocket, of 
the dweller in the woods, no little to his advantage in both respects. 

But this is a digression. Up then to the year 1850 the monarchs 
of England may be said to have hunted, or to have sent their hounds 
to hunt, their own deer in New Forest; but now a great change took 
place. At this period the forest was like u vast park, extending over 
some ninety thousand acres, abundantly stocked with deer. The 
traveller saw them lying amid the fern, or standing in the hollows 
of the old woods literally by hundreds, and one of the greatest charms 
of this beautiful district was lent by their presence. The small herd 
of red deer kept entirely to the wilder or more open parts of the 
forest, but the deer of the country—the resident in the woods and 
the animal in all respects suited to the countiy was, as now, the 
fallow deer—the old woodland deer of England, just as the red deer 
was the inhabitant of the hill country and open heath. 

The presence of this large herd of deer in an inhabited district 
was not altogether an unmixed blessing. The expense too of the 
large staff of keepers and men to protect them was very great, when 
added to the ccst of maintaining the deer in winter. And so when 
an agitation was promoted by various landowners and owners of 
common rights to get the deer abolished in order that their crops 
might not be damaged nor their cattle feed impaired, it was no 
wonder that an economical government lent a willing ear to their 
prayer, and finally bargained to abolish the deer in exchange for a 
right to plant 10,000 acres in perpetuity, free from all common rights. 
So the edict went forth, and a MihacT against the deer was pro¬ 
claimed, The Commissioners of Woods undertook to remove the 
deer, root and branch, within two years, and very thoroughly their 
work was done. Nets, guns, snares, and finally, as the deer got 
scarcer .and scarcer, hound and horn were employed to destroy them, 
and hence arose in modem times the 4 chase of the wild fallow deer.’ 

As the deer became very few in number, so it became quite out 
of the power of the keepers to get hold of them. The opportunity of 
1 good wMd sport to be enjoyed was soon observed by Mr. Lovell, a 
gentleman who had then not long resided in the country, but who 
had well earned the reputation of a good sportsman and an exceed¬ 
ingly finehofi^nan, as a follower of the famous Badminton pack, 
litis gentlemen having proffered his welcome assistance to the 
authorities, got together sifcha pack as he could, chiefly consisting 
of bloodhounds, son *$<4 itoich every keeper kept, and which he 
assembled into kenhel iOid induced to run together. Ere long, draft 
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foxhounds appeared in the pock, and famous runs were obtained, 
under Mr, Lovell’s management, resulting in the death of many 
deer, until it became a matter of difficulty to find one at all, and 
practically the deer within New Forest were extinct. Within the 
forest I say, advisedly, for on several sides certain well-wooded 
manors ‘ marched ’ with it, and the hotter the persecution raged 
against the deer within the forest, the greater was the protection ex¬ 
tended to them within these manors, which were only distinguishable 
from the Crown lands either by an easily'surmoantable bank or by 
a line of boundary posts. Therefore, however complete was the 
destruction of deer within the forest itself, the breed of wild deer 
never became really extinct in the district, and after the two years 
were past, and the conditions of the Deer Kemoval Act had been 
complied with so far as was humanly possible, a scattered remnant 
wandered, like the Jews of old, back to their ancient haunts—not in¬ 
deed, as heretofore, to live a life of security under State protection, 
but to share with other wild animals the privilege of wandering and 
fending for themselves in that wild district. So long, however, as a 
deer was known to exist, an excuse was apparent for a pack of hounds 
to pursue him with. Thus spring after spring did Mr. Lovell collect 
from his friends such draft hounds as they could spare, and show the 
best of sport both to the actual foresters and to strangers from all 
parts of England, who docked into the New Forest in April to see a 
chase so unlike what they were accustomed to, and so genuinely 
.sporting in its character. 

The stock of deer seemed like a very w idow’s cruse, for the same 
Act of Parliament that prescribed their destruction had authorised the 
planting of 10,000 acres of young plantation. With this huge mass 
of almost impenetrable covert to hide in, the deer feared neither 
hound, man, nor firearm, and in a country so thoroughly congenial to 
their habits, bred and increased freely in spite of all the efforts of 
keepers with their guns and of Mr. Lovell's pack, »So before many 
years had elapsed Mr. Lovell could advertise his meets each spring, 
with but little fear of a blank day, and the New Forest deerhounds 
became a popular institution in the country. It was still the practice 
to collect some ten couple of draft foxhounds towards the close of 
the season and to keep them merely as a temporary pack. Hie 
disadvantages of hunting a quarry strange to the hounds in a country 
frill of foxes to which they had b<*en entered and accustomed for" 
many years, will be obvious to all my readers, and it was a marvel 
to all who witnessed it, how it was that year after year, although 
ably seconded by his daughters (whose activjjfcjf either in turning 
a riotous hound, or in bringing up tail hounds, almostas as 
they were missed, would have been a lesson to many a ihattan-fisted 
boy, who aspires to the rank of whippe^ on the strength of a 
resonant whip lash and a rasping voice), 
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trol Us half-entered hounds and give almost daily such good runs 
that few strangers would believe that they were not hunting with a 
regularly established pack. Few men could have succeeded in the 
«nm way, and certainly none whose heart was not thoroughly in it 
and who had not served a thorough apprenticeship in the art of 
venery as practised in modem times could have even attempted it. 

So great, however, was the sport shown by Mr. Lovell that it 
became felt on all sides that the field was open for something better 
than a scratch pack. The deer were sufficiently numerous to provide 
a winter as well as a spring season, and the assistance of a pack of 
hounds was really indispensable to keep them within limits. Therefore 
a subscription list was organised and liberally responded to. Hunt 
servants were engaged and a permanent pack under the management 
of an influential committee was fairly established. The services of 
Mr. Lovell as master and huntsman were most judiciously retained, 
for who but he, who had perpetuated and almost revived the sport, 
could hunt a wild deer with the same success as had been lately met 
with? 

Almost all the old hounds that had hunted fox were drafted, and 
a fresh beginning made with young unentered hounds, collected 
from some of the best and most famous kennels in the kingdom. 
Home was not built in a day, and it took some time, by judicious 
drafting, by careful renewals, and by the aid of much kind assistance, 
before a good pack such as now brings many a fine buck to bay could 
be collected. Perseverance is generally crowned with success, and 
the stranger may go down to New Forest now, confident that he will 
see as good a hardworking pack of high-bred English foxhounds 
as he need wish to follow, all entered to the quarry which they 
pursue, and to that alone, and in respect of nose, tongue, and 
perseverance, hard to beat. And so we have traced the * chase of the 
wild fallow deer ■ from the days when in the times of the Normans it 
was the one only sport of the forest, until the present day, when, 
in spite of adverse circumstances of all kinds, it has been placed in 
the position of first among all the manifold sports of the wild district 
in which it thrives, to the inhabitants of whom it affords their most 
popular amusement, while at the same time it enriches their ex¬ 
chequer by attracting from all parts of the world strangers in quest 
of wild sport in a beautiful country, and to whom the prospect of 
dew-hunting is a lure more attractive than any other which the dis¬ 
trict can offer. 

So mnch, then, for a history of the sport, and now a word or two 
open the ns&TOthereof, and the manner in which it is earned on. 

the year when bucks are * in season,’ 
that Is, when iltk t Vjaidsou|i in the best condition, is during August 
and September; ^b^ i^kws the rutting season, during which 
neillMr bheks nor does are killed. The season of doe venison com- 
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ranees about November 1, and continues up to the latter part el 
January, after which time no venison is, strictly speaking, in season. 
The New Forest Deerhounds hunt, then, at each of the seasons 
above mentioned, viz. bucks during parts of August and September, 
does during November, December, and January; and in addition to 
this, in accordance with time-honoured practice in this particular 
country, they hunt the bucks only during March and April. At this 
time of the year the male deer, although not in season as regards 
venison, are lean and strong, and in capital condition for running; 
the fern is all dead, and the forest is bare, somewhat dried up, and 
in famous order for riding over. At this time, then, the cream of 
sport is shown to the numerous visitors to the forest. The hunting 
in August is much spoilt by the dense masses of bracken that cover 
thousands of acres of ground, which in winter is as bare as a fallow 
field, and it is more of the nature of cub-hunting for the purpose of 
breaking in young hounds and getting the pack, generally, into con¬ 
dition. In November sport begins in real earnest. 

Nothing runs better than an old doe—one that knows a lot of 
country, and can stand up for a couple of hours before hounds; but it is 
not easy, when first the doe is viewed, to distinguish the age of the 
animal, which any reliable judge can easily do in the case of a buck; 
thus the pack is sometimes laid on to a two or three year old deer, 
which will ring and run short until it is killed. In the spring none 
but full-grown bucks, of six or seven years old, are hunted, and there 
is no excuse for hunting a deer that is not warrantable, unless 
hounds unluckily change on to one, too late in the day to recover the 
line of the hunted deer. It is then a chase of the buck in March or 
April that I wifl endeavour to describe. 

Let it be one of those glorious spring mornings that now and then 
gladden the hearts of the sons of men wearied w ith winter and longing 
for genial warmth and bright skies. It matters not where the meet 
may be; in this beautiful country it cannot but be a lovely spot, and 
the ride to it almost a dream of beauty. In a mile or so we leave 
the high road and branch off on to springy turf under an archway of 
grand old beech and oak such as would be the pride of any park in 
Europe. How green and velvety is the thick moss on the north side 
of every forest giant, and how bright and glossy are the numerous 
thickets of holly that clothe the base of almost every other spreading 
beech. The turf is soft and springy after last night’s rain, and every 
little rill shows how the land is yet full of the rainfall of the sullen 
winter that is grudgingly retiring. Here we emerge on to a grand 
open glade; a clump or two of beech shows as t&y stand 

like islands in a sea of grass and heather. exquisite tint of 

pale green is over all that rolling volume of befceb trees, and how well 
it is relieved by the golden tinge whichis eieep^ adjacent 

masses of oak. Through a gate we pass into 4 vast plantation of fir. 
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oak, and larch. What a beautiful colour has come on to the larch 
with the bursting of the innumerable buds on every spray, and 
how exquisitely patches of it contrast with the more sombre green of 
the Seotch fir as we stand on the hill top and gaze over a huge sea 
of verdure rolling for hundreds of acres beneath us. And so down 
into the valley we plnnge, where all is dark green, lighted up with 
the red stems of the fir—for it is too early yet for the young oaks to 
burst into leaf and clothe all with the dense mass of foliage that 
summer brings—and along the wide green rides we canter till we 
emerge at the crest of the opposite hill, and, passing out on to the 
heather, pause for a moment to take in the view before us. All 
around, and as far as the eye can reach, is a rolling expanse of heath 
and gorse—the latter golden with blossom and redolent with perfume. 
Across the mind of the northerner flit visions of grouse, of ranging 
setters, or of well-planned * drives,' as he scans the heather-clad hill¬ 
side, but the grand old wood that stands out upon the hill to his left 
tells him at once that he is in no land of grouse and horned sheeps 
and that it is a widely different sport that has enticed him into this 
strange conglomeration of moor and woodland, park and plantation, 
heath and morass, which go to make up that grand monument of the 
sporting instincts of our forefathers known as New Forest. 

A quarter of a mile further, and under a glorious old grove of 
beech and oak we find the pack, consisting of some fifteen couples of 
good-looking hounds attended by two whippers-in, clad in dark green 
plush, and with the master and huntsman in their midst. Anxiously 
is he conferring with sundry individuals having all the appearance of 
keepers; for on these men who act as harbourers much of the sport 
depends. Very unlike fox-hunting in its preliminary stages is the 
chase of the deer. These animals, let it be remembered, naturally 
consort in herds. In this plantation or in that are, it may be, fifteen 
or twenty deer of which but one or two are huntable. It is, then, 
the duty of the harbourer to observe these deer when on the feed, to 
watch or track them to the thicker covert, and to be able to point out 
to the huntsman the actual track of a warrantable deer—if possible 
alone, or in company with two or three deer only. Without informa¬ 
tion of this kind much time must be wasted. Deer after deer of the 
wrong sort may be found, only to stop hounds on their line; and it 
will be either by great good luck or by great perseverance on the 
huntsman's part that a warrantable deer will be found at all while 
thttwis Ught to hunt him by. But to-day all is couUur dt rose. The 
report of the harbourer is as favourable as possible. The herd of 
dees* whteh.^ all the deer of that sex which frequent this 
par^ulardistr^ojb* have moved over the hill into an immense plan¬ 
tation, whibh for to-day $6hope to avoid, and in the wood hard 
lttdds of warrantable size, but one is an espe¬ 
cially fine one. It is past twelve o'clock, and a move is made to the 
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spot/ But first of all the 4 tuftew ’-^scane two couple of fcbtmraghly 
staunch, fine-nosed hounds—are selected from the pack. The re¬ 
mainder are taken up in leashes, fastened to a light collar, which 
each hound wears, and after receiving orders move off to the spot 
where they are most likely to be at hand when needed^ Far better 
is this than the plan of shutting up the body of the pack in a farm- 
steading or a stable, two or three miles from the scene of action, 
since they can, in the case of a long tuft, be moved from place to 
place and never be out of reach of the huntsman. 

As soon as all hounds, except the tufters, are secured, the hunts¬ 
man moves off, led by the harbourer, and we are soon at the spot 
which he marked, when at five o'clock that day the morning mists 
lifted as the dawn broke and showed him the deer we hope to handle 
before the son sets. Here, then, eight hours afterwards, Mr. Lovell lays 
his hounds on the line, and it would fairly astound those who have only 
seen foxhounds drive after a fox, twenty minutes at the outside ahead 
of them, to see these hounds—of the same breed, and from the same 
kennels, perhaps, as those which they are accustomed to hunt with— 
take up the line of the deer, and, with lashing sterns and resonant 
tongues, work out the line foot by foot, yard by yard, till they fairly 
settle to it where the deer made his point from his feeding ground to 
his bed, and drive through the wood at a pace and with a cry that leads 
every stranger out to believe that the deer has just jumped up in front 
of them. Not a bit of it! the line is eight hours old, as I have said 
before, and although the hounds run it hard for a mile on the damp 
ground under the shade, yet a bit of dry ground brings them to their 
noses soon enough. Steadily they work it over the heath and dead fern, 
and ‘Moonstone* hits it forward under the beeches. Each hound scores 
to cry, and they flash a little forward past yonder dense thicket of 
hollies, and all is mute again. A note on the horn and the hunts¬ 
man holds them back, and as they pass to the leeward of the thicket 
you see each head finng upwards; a pause of a moment, and the 
hounds drive into the thorns as if they 4 knew something.’ Tally ho! 
There he goes! and out over the tops of the bushes bounds a grand 
buck, with horns as wide as the outspread palm of a man’s hand, 
followed in a second by his friend, a deer even bigger than himself. 
Away go the tnfters almost in view, away go master and whip: for, 
before anything can be done, these two deer must be separated. Nor 
does this take long; for both of them together plunge into the thickest 
pkrt of the adjoining plantation. The cry of hounds can be jt^hesrd; 
till in the thickest part of it is heard a crash of music thatbetokens 
a view. Our active whip has clapped on to a sgat whence he can see 
more ways at once than ordinary human eyes Jjw, and 

in another moment you hear the crack of thousand a 

gentle rate as almost with a word he has stepped the wefi-trained 
tufters, who thoroughly understand what is feegnt* *A single deer, 
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sir, so X »topped them,* is the explanation, ‘ but he is not the big one/ 
Hardly lire the words spoken when a holloa is heard in the direction 
from which we all came* and the harbourer arrives breathless—on the 
vaggedest of ponies, with more bits of string in his bridle than ever 
were seen out of the harness to a donkey cart—to tell ns that the big 
deer has just stolen quietly away on the very line on which he just 
came. To the uninitiated it seems all right and an eriraordinaiy 
piece of luck; but to the master and his practised assistants it all 
* reads like a book.' Both deer ran together to the thicket, and both 
no doubt dropped therein; but as the cry of the hounds came 
nearer and nearer, a vigorous drive from the older and stronger deer 
sent the * weaker brother 1 flying from the covert, while he himself 
lay squatted securely, although the eager hounds ran almost over his 
back. Too cowardly, however, to remain in his fancied security, he stole 
quietly away as soon as he supposed the pack to be burly settled on 
the line of his friend, and, overreaching himself, fell plump into the 
arms of the harbourer. 

Here then is one of the chief of the many difficulties encountered 
by the man who endeavours to hunt the wild deer. The object of 
every old deer is to substitute another for himself at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and no pains are spared by him to achieve this 
object. In fact it may be taken for granted that if once the hounds 
are laid on to an old and cunning buck there will be on foot, in front 
of the pack, a younger or smaller deer within twenty minutes. It is 
here that all the huntsman’s skill is required in order to detect the 
moment that the change takes place even though he may not view 
the deer, so that as soon as he can be assured that he is not hunting 
the warrantable deer he started with, he may go back and by a clever 
cast recover the line of him. However in this case all has gone well; 
one great difficulty is over and nothing remains but to (All up the 
pack as quickly as possible and to lay them on to the line of the best 
of the two bucks. Not much time is lost over this, and it is a 
beautiful sight to see the huntsman bring up the eager well-trained 
pack clustering close round his horse’s heels until he is within a few 
yards of the line of the deer. Then with one wave of his hand every 
hound is on the line and a glorious chorus bursts from them as they 
drive to the front like a field of horses starting for the Derby. 
Eiders must sit down in the saddle and catch hold of their horses’ 
heads if they mean to live with them as they swing over the open 
hea ther and grass at a pace that will soon choke off the butcher’s 
boy out for a holiday, and the gentleman in livery who is trying to 
get ike fiimUjr carriage horse near enough to the front to see t chat 
mischief hit young maafcers end mistresses are getting into. But it 
is too good to de# hardly yet aware that he is hunted, 

and has gone straight iutoiw thickest part of one of the plantations, 
where he haiigain lain (Sown. A check of a moment as the hounds 
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flash over the line, and then a deafening burst of music as swinging 
round they wind him and rouse him in their midst. Away he goes, 
but only runs a short ring, dodging backwards and forwards till a 
stranger exclaims that he is ‘ beat already! ’ Not so; he is but exer¬ 
cising his craft, and, while he turns short enough to baffle the hounds, 
he searches every thicket in order to push out a younger comrade to 
take his place and relieve him from the very awkward position he 
finds himself in. No such luck is in store for him to-day, and ere 
long, fairly frightened, he sets his head straight and abandoning for 
the present his wiles he takes refuge iu flight- Running the whole 
length of the covert, he is viewed over the fence and away over the 
open moorland. Not far behind him are the hounds, and they stream 
over the heather in what has been well described as ‘ the mute ecstasy 
of a burning scent.* Mile after mile is covered ; one large plantation 
is entered, but the pressed deer threads his way through the rides 
almost without touching the covert, and hardly a check has occurred 
till after forty minutes of hard galloping the hounds fling up on the 
further bank of a small river. There our deer has ‘ soiled,* nor has 
he very quickly left the cooling shelter ; but it is a beautiful sight 
to see the older hounds carry the scent down the very middle of the 
water: here questing the bubbles which float on the surface, there 
trying a rush or alder bough which, hanging over the water, has 
perchance scraped the deer’s back and absorbed some of the scent 
particles—steadily, if not rapidly, they carry the line down the wat er 
with ever and anon a deep note or light whimper as some subtle in¬ 
dication brings to the mind of some veteran of the }>uck assurance 
doubly sure that he is on the line of his quarry. A recollection of 
otter hunting comes involuntarily to the mind of the looker-on as 
he sees the whole pack driving down the bed of the stream, and he 
could almost expect to see them throw up and 4 mark' at yonder 
cavernous root. It is a curious faculty, that of hunting the water in 
this way, and it seems to be born with some hounds, while others 
never acquire it. Doubtless it is hereditary, like the power of owning 
a line upon hard roads and similar places which some hounds have 
possessed in so marked a degree and transmitted to their progeny. 
But to our chase. A chorus from the pack marks the spot where 
our deer has left the water, after travelling for over half a mile down 
it. Yet the hounds cannot at first hunt the line of the wet animal 
as they could before he entered the river. Ere long, however, the 
scent improves, and the pack is soon driving along the jp&en mossy 
glades of a beautiful oak wood, mixed witli;thickets^hdiy and 
blackthorn. Ah! what is that that boutrifrieut one these 
thickets right in front of the leading hWid> ‘ ^doe, I' live! 
followed, by all that is unlucky! by edSpr! Of 

coutsc the hounds have got a view andnafcmwflyitfe jtMfeing every 
nerve to catch the deer which fresh and hot alarmed boiind gaily in 
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front of thorn. Here then is another of the manifold difficulties 
which the deer-hunter has to contend with—that of a change on to 
fresh quarry at the end of a fine run. All seems lost; the hounds 
are running almost in view, and some of the more desponding of the 
field turn away for home. 

Those who remain to see the end remark hopefully that the 
huntsman ‘is not beat yet’—nor luckily is his horse, or that of his 
whip, and aided by a turn of speed and a knowledge of the line of 
the deer, they have got to the’heads of the pack before they penetrated 
into the fastnesses of the neighbouring plantation. A blast on the 
horn, a rate and a crack of a whip, has stopped the pack, well-trained 
to do so. And so it is essential they should be, at whatever cost, in 
a country where this manoeuvre must be so often repeated. But 
now the huntsman has his pack in hand, and it is for him to recover 
the line of his hunted buck, or else go home. He knows well how far 
they brought him, but all the ground forward of this point is foiled 
by fresh deer, and it will be no easy matter to keep clear of the lines 
which he knows to be wrong. Yet he has a strong opinion withal 
as to where his deer was making for, and very carefully and with 
judgment he holds his hounds forward on a wide swinging cast clear 
of foiled ground. See at the very end of his cast they hit a line, 
apparently a cold one, but those who know how the scent of a beaten 
deer fades away to nothing, become hopeful. The hounds too are 
very keen on the line, though they can hardly carry it on. At a soft 
place the master catches a glimpse of his slot, and is reassured to 
find that he is on the line of a single male deer at any rate. See, too, 
how the deer has followed every little watercourse and rill, however 
tortuous; none but a hunted deer would do this, and excitement 
becomes doubly keen after the late reverse, as the bounds' pace 
quickens and quickens, till the field is galloping again. Now they 
come down to the banks of a small stream, and carry the line down 
the water, to where the banks are covered with a dense growth of 
blackthorn. Suddenly all scent fails on the line, but every hound 
has flashed out, and on to the bank with his head and bristles up, 
‘ feeling for the wind.’ Look out! he is here! and ere the words are 
spoken the huTVted buck bounds from the thicket, and strides over 
the heath almost like a fresh deer. And indeed many who see him 
think that he is a fresh-found deer, but those who had a good view of 
him in the morning know well that t heir huntsman's skill and patience 
and pack of hounds have brought this excellent chase 

to a sat^ in spite of every dijficulty. The buck runs 

gaily & long as be is hi the open view of all, but as he gains the 
bushel hil head droopftj his tail drops flat, his stride contracts, and 
he 4^1^ which in all quadrupeds is 

the iisifll^ eatf^^&tigue. The hounds are dose on him,and 
he regains the stream only to plunge into the deepest jiool, and with 
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bead erect, and noble mien, he * sets up* at bay. The first hound 
that dares to approach is instantly driven under water, and crawls 
yelping from the stream to dry land, but the pack is at hand. The 
ftllow deer can offer no resistance like that of his noble red congener, 
and in another moment the scene is a confused mass of muddy 
water, a dun carcase, a pair of antlers, and struggling hounds. 
Into this chaos descends the active whipper-in, an open knife in one 
hand and a hunting whip in the other. One rate, and the coast is 
clear—a flash in the sun—a wave of crimson rolling down the stream, 
and then two or three men are hauling the dead body of a magnificent 
deer up the bank surrounded by the pack whose deep baying is 
answered by the long blast of the horn and the thrilling who- 
whoop of the huntsman. 

Well, it is all over, and we turn homewards not a little delighted 
with our day; it has been a fair sample of a good woodland chase. 
A dodging twenty minutes to start with—a flying forty minntes to 
follow—one long check, and then half an hour of the most interesting 
hunting possible, terminating in a triumphant kill. One hour and 
forty minutes in all, and the deer lies dead eight good miles from 
the spot where the tufters first roused him, although the circuities of 
the chase have made us travel over far more ground than the point 
to point measurement shows. We shall have something to say to 
those faint-hearted sportsmen who 4 went home to their tea ’ when 
the first reverse seemed to show that the termination of the run 
might not be all rose-coloured, but perhaps the idea of this detracts 
very little from our own feeling of self-satisfaction. The long shadows 
of the trees show us that it is time to seek a guide who knows well 
these solitudes to steer us to our home, and the setting sun is throw¬ 
ing a golden light on each gnarled trunk as we thread our way over 
the soft moss glowing in the slanting beams towards home. A chill 
feeling in the air and a dun look stealing over the distant heath-clad 
hill tell us that, warm and bright as the day has been, summer is not 
yet here in earnest, and a cheerful thought of glowing logs at home 
inclines ns to quicken our pace. In all the homeward ride not a soul 
is encountered save those who have been our companions through the 
day, and we might from all appearance have been riding through 
the backwoods of America instead of having for the whole day pur¬ 
sued in a thoroughly wild country the wildest perhaps of all the sports 
left to us in England—the genuine old-fashioned * chase * of our 
ancestors, in which eveiy faculty of hound and of hnntjfaii Is most 
fully brought into play—and all this (strangest thought of all) 
within three short hours of London, in mebiipalis it 

may be that more than one to 

rest to-night who has spent this day with of the 

Wild Fallow Deer/ ' * 

Gerald Lascelles. 
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WHAT GIRLS READ. 

Gihls, like boys, in recent years have been remarkably favoured in 
the matter of their reading. They cannot complain, with any 
justice, that they are ignored in the piles of juvenile literature laid 
annually upon the booksellers’ shelves. Boys boast a literature of 
their * very own,’ as they would call it. So do girls. If the son has 
enlisted in his sendee such able pens as those of Reid, Henty, Verne, 
Kingston, Aimard, Hughes, Hopes, Hodgetts, Ballantyne, Frith, 
Fenn, Heed, Stables, Blake, Hutcheson, Edgar and others, the 
daughter may claim allegiance from a band scarcely less numerous 
and not less brilliant and worthy. Among them may be mentioned 
Mesdames Alcott, Dodge, Marshall, Banks, Browne, Beale, Symington, 
Owen, Sewell, Wetherell, Holmes, Meade, and Yonge. These ladies 
have endeavoured to do for girls what has now for some years been 
done for boys. To a considerable extent they have succeeded. 
But to write for girls is very different to writing for boys. Girls’ 
literature would be much more successful than it is if it were less 
goody-goody. Girls will tolerate preaching just as little as boys, and 
to hit the happy medium between the story of philistine purity and 
the novel of Pandccmomacal vice is not apparently always easy. 
Girls’ literature, properly so called, contains much really good 
writing, much that is beautiful and ennobling. It appeals in the 
main to the highest instincts of honour and truth of which humanity 
is capable. But with all its merits, it frequently lacks the peculiar 
qualities which can alone make girls’ books as palatable to girls as 
boys’ books are to boys. 

This deficiency is not quite the fault of those who aspire to write 
for girls, but is of the essence of the subjects which offer themselves 
for treatment. 4 Go’—a monosyllable signifying startling situations 
and fl^jping movement—characterises boys’ books, and girls’ books 
will n^sin be as successful as are boys’ books until the characteristic 
is imported in^ ; tl|^v * Slow and sore * is not the motto of either 
re«M| or $rl% tjfttxefrf, days. Public and publicist are acceptable to 
eaefcgfiNfe pwport j jpfa as they are ready to conform to the electric 
influefoes «f:the When books were few and for between, an 

author m^ht indulge 'in long-winded dissertations almost to his 
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heart’s content. Now, if he has a moral to point, he must point it 
in the fects of his narrative: not in a sermon,which plays the part 
of rearguard to every incident. Girl-life does not lend itself to 
vigoiott8 and stirring treatment in the manner that boy-life does. 
It is far more difficult to enlist the reader’s interest in domestic 
contretemps and daily affairs than in fierce combats between nations, 
or in the accidents of all kinds into which boys and men, by the, yery 
nature of their callings, are for ever being led. In the ranks of girls 
and women it may be conceded are centred the greatest heroism, 
the noblest devotion, the highest purpose, the longest suffering, the 
harshest and cruellest of human trials. The courage which meets 
privation or ignores self for the sake of those near and dear is 
woman’s. It is courage of the first order. The courage which makes 
a man face boldly an enemy on the field of battle or fling himself 
into the boiling surf to rescue a fellow-creature is, too, deserving of 
all honour, but it is, nevertheless, courage of a secondary order and is 
primarily man’s. Heroines like Grace Darling are few. Heroes like 
Bobert Clive are many. It requires to face fever in a loathsome 
alley, or to minister to the needs of the wounded soldier, a courage 
dissimilar in all respects to that called forth by the necessity of 
spiking a gun or swimming out to a wreck. The one is devotion, 
human, spiritual, Christian; the other is pluck, animal-like in its 
character, desperate in its instincts. The former is noted by God 
and landed by man, but requires an uncommon power to treat 
adequately from the point of view of the story reader; the latter 
is easily susceptible of a treatment, feverish and romantic, which 
may be expected to appeal to the dullest, of imaginations. The 
gore of the battle-field and the flames of the burning building 
are facts more readily grasped by, and hence more interesting to, 
the majority of youthful readers than the sick room and injured 
heart 

These considerations indicate the forces which militate against 
the popularity of the works deemed suitable for girls. At the same 
time there are many ladies who have become really famous in this 
particular branch of literature. At the head of them probably 
stands Miss Louisa M. Alcott. That Miss Alcoti should be able to 
write the kind of story most likely to interest the young mind, is not 
surprising to those who have any knowledge of the incidents of her 
life. The scenes of suffering and resignation, of patriotism, devotion, 
and love, which she, in conjunction with most of her countrywomen, 
witnessed during the American Civil War, gave hqr genius that 
fillip which enabled her in Little W<men 
to produce stories whose success is said to hafte yie^riWherthe jood 
^ound sum of 20,000J. in the course of a couple 
hy a power almost unrivalled in its exquiail^ making 

one interested in the most prosaic of matters, the'fete of a plum 
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. pudding boiledby the untrained hands of & girl of fourteen becomes 
tmder Miss Alcott’s pen an affiur of nearly as great moment as some 
of the wildest of situations under other pens. After reading Miss 
Alcott, it ia impossible not to feel that one has learnt a great deal of 
the susceptibilities and trials of young life, and gained an idea of the 
surest means of moulding a child’s future. 

Neither Miss C. M. Yonge nor Miss £. M. Sewell is as much read 
now as formerly by youUg ladies on the road from the Nursery to 
Society. The maiden of fifteen a quarter of a century since was a very 
different person from the maiden of fifteen to-day in many important 
particulars. Mothers who, as girls, read Miss Sewell or Miss Yonge, now 
consent to their daughters studying ( Onida ’ and MiBS Braddon. Miss 
Yonge and Miss Sewell have much in common. They were bom in 
the same decade, they aim at inculcating love of the same Church, 
some passages of their works are not unlike, and in one case they 
collaborated in the production of a series of readings from the best 
authorities entitled Historical Sketches . Miss Yonge has, however, 
been more versatile than Miss Sewell. She has written or compiled 
all sorts of histories, as well as stories and novels. She aims chiefly 
at imparting instruction, and frequently it is to be feared becomes 
wearisome in so doing. Her best and most popular work is The Heir 
of Redclyffe y a simple story told with equal simplicity and excellence. 
Another of her works is Daisy Chain , which is considerably spoiled 
as a book for girls by the minuteness of the discussions on the 
advantages of certain methods of learning. Ethel May’s flights 
4 from hie, haec, hoc, up to Alcaics and beta Thukidides ’are not likely 
to secure much sympathetic enthusiasm. 

If any complaint is to be made against Miss Sewell, it is that 
she is too exhaustive. Almost every one of her books would bear 
cutting down by a third at least, and would in the process gain 
alike in worth and attractiveness. Miss Sewell’s works, however, 
ought to be much more widely disseminated among girls than 
they have been recently, and the enterprise of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. in producing an entirely new and cheaper edition of 
her Tales and Stories is deserving of a word of grateful recog¬ 
nition. A thousand and one moral precepts, admirably put and 
beautifully illustrated, might be* culled from Miss Sewell’s pages. 
She is for ever battling with the misery and the wickedness of 
4 the scenes wherein we play in.’ She aims at holding evil np 
to the poii^tmpt and horror of heg audience by placing it in the 
light of sv^puemg goodness. Virtue is the white sheet on which 
she turns her art, and shows vice in terrible, if 

sometihtyn etaggemliM), ^ibpartions. Contrast is her moans of exem¬ 
plification; ^ bring home the advantages of method, 

moral rf iaj pl^ self-sacrifice, purity, justice, 

charity, awn hundred other ethical adjuncts by dwelling on their 
antitheses. To keep young people unspotted from the world is 
Vol. XX.—No, 116. 00 
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the absofbii^ purpose of Wwork. She implows them to Ufa 
uprightly in the sight of their Maker, not only with their lips but 
with their hearts. Only one who feelB what she writes could have 
given us Amy Herbert, The EarVs Daughter , London Parsonage , 
The Experience of Life, or, indeed, any of her stories. Religion is 
Miss Sewell’s rock of refuge, and her teaching could not be better 
defined than in the words of George Crabbe, in his melodious and 
suggestive poem on ‘ The Library ’ 

• 

To tbee Divikity ! to thee, the light 

And guide of mortals, through their mental night; 

By whom we learn our hopes and fears to guide, 

To bear with pain and to contend with pride; 

When grieved, to pray; when injured, to forgive; 

And with the world in charity to live. 


In a minor degree these lines would also describe Miss Sarah 
Doudney. Miss Doudney seems to me to occupy, as a writer for girls, 
a position analogous in some respects to that of Miss Austen among 
novelists. Her stories have little plot. Character and nature con¬ 
stitute her chief stock-in-trade. MLchaelmas Daisy, for instance, 

as a narrative contains many passages and incidents suggestive of 
Pride and Prejudice. The loving characteristics of Daisy Garnett, 
and the mean and unkindly prejudices which moved her cousins to 
persecute her, are brought home to the reader quite as vividly as 
are the position and disposition of Miss Bennett and the jealousies 
of Miss Bingley in Miss Austen’s work. Miss Douduey, how¬ 
ever, is pre-eminently a devotee of nature, and the moral which 
she strives to inculcate is that which she discerns in nature. She 
brings home in many ways the truths which the observant may 
find in the trees and the flowers of the earth. Thus she con¬ 
cludes Michaelmas Daisy with an exposition of the story which she 
conceives may be read in the Michaelmas Daisy after which her 
heroine, is named and likened: * It. is,’ she writes, * no new tale 
which the flowers have to tell each other as they stand grouped 
together in the autumn sunshine; it is only the old story that 
will never have an end while the earth endures. And yet what 
a beautiful tale it is, the tale of patience and long-suffering and 
steadfastness. In all the world perhaps there is hardly any nobler 
thing than the fortitude which is lovely amid unloveliness and fresh in 
the midst of decay.’ Miss Doudney sees more in the autumn than 
the mere waning of summer into winter; to her it is an emblem of 
fee advance, of its decay and repose, when earthly existence is about 
to be exchanged f or that other existence bef^arbich 
we am Jrnow little, * when,’ u she writes in 
fl»e wheat is gathered into garner, the work Jr ttott^ftted, end 
the eternal resting time is nigh.’ In Fallm Mis. 

Doudney takes the vagaries of nature as symbolic of bssalm fortunes. 
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The story to one protracted inquiry whetherindividual life is to be 
character!^ feafy profusion, or is to bear golden fruit. 

At first eight there may seem to be some likeness between the 
work of Miss Sarah Doudney and that of Mitt Anne Beale. In 
reality there is none. Min Beale is also a lover of nature. But 
whilst Miss Dondney sees fer into the inner purpose of the Great 
Goddess, and reads there as in an open book a divine story, Miss 
Beale recognises only its external beauty and attractiveness. It is 
the elements of the surface which particularly inspire her enthusiasm. 
In Miss Beale's works you perceive the brilliancy of the sunset, and 
the sparkling dew on the grass in the early morning. You have not, 
as with Miss Doudney, the very heart of nature exposed before you. 
Miss Beale, on the other hand, is an equally apt delineator of 
character, and there is not one of her heroes or heroines whom with 
a little care one may not know intimately. She understands, too, 
how to weave a plot. Pathos seems to be her strong point. Her 
works are full of gentleness and generosity, and it requires a very 
stout heart to repress the tears which are wont to rise, albeit 
one hardly can say why, in many passages in Miss Beale's books. 
She has the knack of securing one's sympathy without allowing one 
to be conscious of the fact, until the crisis she has in view is 
realised. Miss Beale's stories deal largely with Wales. Gladys 
tJie Reaper is an effective combination of Welsh farm and country 
life and Loudon misery, told with an admirable admixture of pathos 
and dry humour. 

Few better things have been written for young people than 
this. The loves of Owen and Gladys and of Rowland and Freda, 
Gladys’s self-abnegation until she knew what her parentage was, 
Freda’s regret for the harsh words used to Rowland, when he, a 
farmer’s son, ventured first to tell of his love, Owen’s constancy 
to the girl who was originally a beggar at his parents' door, and 
Rowland's dignity and sincerity of heart, are one side of a very 
instructive picture; the relations of Colonel Vaughan and his wife, 
showing the bumdrumness, to give it no harsher title, of married life 
to two worldly people who have married for lucre rather than love, 
and of Howell and Netta, which depict the miseries of disobedience 
and extravagance, as well as the part loving woman may play in re¬ 
claiming a scoundrel whose affection for his wife is the one white 
spot of his Mack career, form the other side. A book which contains 
all this is superficial. Miss Beale's works are alt mote or 

less full % qmdmfaQ qf powerful charact^ketching and moral 
influence, not .*>$^^^direct sermons as by hard foots. Miss 
BealeV ^ is not her best, work is 7ft* Pennant 

F&mby* JH of the Welsh coast the author assures 
her nsodeii'J^ font, and may be read in the history of 

under the heading 4 Dunravea Castle*’ 
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Aslhave indicated above, there are, of course, mamy other more 
or less well-known writers for girls whose names* however, it is only 
possible now to mention: Miss Maggie Symington, Miss E. Prentiss* 
Miss E. Holmes, Miss Holt* Miss Julia Goddard* Miss Meade* and 
Mrs. I?™™* Marshall. A word Bhould be said of the works of 
the latter. Mrs. Marshall has written several good stories for girls. 
Court and Cottage, Dorothy'* Daughter, s, Violet Douglas, Helm's 
Diary , and Cassandra's Casket, are aqaong their number. Mrs. 
Marshall is for ever describing girls who blunder: Cassandra's 
Casket and Court and Cottage both deal with girls who go to live 
with relations* and who are always getting into scrapes. She writes 
with the purpose of showing parents and guardians the misery which 
may be caused to children by failure to understand them. All the 
anxieties and trouble created by Elfrida in Court and Cottage arise 
simply from her annts giving her an impression that they do not care 
for her. In No. XIII . The Story of the Lost Vestal , Mrs. Marshall 
has gone quite out of the beaten track, and has given her readers an 
instructive and entertaining fiction founded on recent discoveries in 
the Roman forum. Mrs. Marshall does not do justice to herself as a 
writer. * It was Lord Maintree’s voice, who was walking swiftly from 
the gates leading to the stable,Ms a specimen of the manner in which 
she frequently bungles her English. 

To turn from girls’ books to girls’ magazines, there are two only— 
The Girls' Own Paper and Every Girl's Magazine —that could be 
placed advantageously in the hands of anybody, to say nothing of young 
ladies in their teens. Several girta’ magazines have been started in 
the last few years, but they have speedily died or lapsed into the 
penny dreadful, composed of impossible love stories, of jealousies, 
murders, and suicides. Every Girl's Magazine is following a line 
which very few girls of from eight to sixteen will appreciate. It is, 
in fact, hardly so much a girl’s magazine as a magazine of general 
reading for the household, and it goes out of its way to announce its 
secularist aims. Perfectly healthy in tone and subject matter though 
it is* it cannot be compared with the Girls' Own Paper far popularity. 
The latter was started in 1880, and in 1884 was said to have attained 
‘a circulation equalled by no other English illustrated pub* 

lisbed in this country.’ Whether this is so or not, however* it baa 
undoubtedly met with a success of which editor and proprietors alike 
have equal reason to be proud. Its good work is unbounded. 
Probably the best feature of the paper is its prize competitions- 
These are made the medium of much charity. For i nstanc e* in 1885, 
700 mufflers and 1,224 pairs of cuffs wd jjf wat* 

presented to occupants of London workbooeM* ^^>tj^fMles bad 
been awarded. Again* at the suggestion ** tfrt jWrtrtt 
the subscribers to the Girls' Own raised anu*| Aemtitim 1*0001. 
towards establishing a 1 Girls’ Own Home ’ for tbe ben^t df anderptid 
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Ixradongiris of theworking classes. The populrntty of these oompe- 
titions foSiustiuted by the fact that 4,&M girls took part in endea¬ 
vouring to secu^ a priie for the best Biographical Table of famous 
women. Onesack crammed foil of these required five men to carry 
it upstairs. 1 The tables came from all parts of 
Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Hungary, Greece, 
Portugal, Gibraltar, India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Canada, 
Jamaica, Turkey in Asia, Antigua, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chili, Gape 
Verde Islands, Madeira, and other far corners of the earth* One 
lady, we are told, was so enthusiastic as to send the table across the 
seas enclosed as a letter at the cost of thirty shillings. The Owls 1 Own 
numbers among its contributors many famous ladies and gentlemen, 
and its great merit is that it does not depend wholly on fiction fur 
its success, but gives interesting articles on all kinds of household 
matters. 

Having indicated the general characteristics of the literature 
which is published exclusively for girls, let us now glance at its 
tendency. This is undoubtedly sad, and is the only feature of the 
great majority of girls’ books to which real objection can he taken. It 
is probably the result of an attempt to avoid the absurdities of 
extremes. For a long time the cuBtom was, in writing for the young, 
to make virtue triumphant in the end. Such a view of the relations 
of life is recognised by the most careless observer to be false. Virtue, 
far more frequently than otherwise, is found prostrate and helpless at 
the feet of vice. Virtue may bring its own reward ; it may even 
have proved itself impervious to the onslaughts of the enemy, hut it 
is the exception rather than the rule that honesty and uprightness of 
purpose should overthrow meanness and wickedness. The struggle 
between the two sides of human character—the good and the bad 
—has been coextensive with the existence of the world in the 
[iast, and will in some phase or other be coextensive with the 
future. Civilisation, with all the blessings which it brings in its 
train, is environed by new and undreamed-of blemishes. Bnt 
it is the duty of man to recognise the evils which are part of 
the most virtuous systems, to battle against them, and to be 
able in the end to show a roll of courage and steadfastness 
in the cause of right, no matter whether his struggle has brought 
him victory or not. If he cannot wipe evil off the face of the 
earth, he can at least prevent evil from being reinforced. If those 
ladies who, with every good intention, take up pens to write for our 
girls, w*e(K lay before them some such code as this, they would vary 
considerably tWr nirihod of treating ethics. As it is, the teaching 
which practically amounts to this. If you are 

wioked^|un and when you have reformed you will die! 

Chsodallowred tonne jmmnoflifie. Itisan 

M 1 Jfejwvf, B.TJ3., 1S84. 
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tenfold°l* u ^Si.WOfliBwntt«nforgirta. «ta.Jto 
in (W and Cottaga introdncea us to,. young lady wku is wilfully 
L^L‘anaa™P««11° h«,ld«w H» towtoug 
t her j nto trouble, and she then becomes a good girl; merely to 
£ l in the erne of Miss Doudney’s Marian’s Three Crown*. 

Marion’s conceit ia her great sin. When she is rougf _ < 5 

sense of her position, she nobly nurses a step-sister ill with smaU-po , 
catches the dteU herself, recovers life only tohndherfa^robbed 
of its beauty, and is through this deprivation deserted fythe ™an 
she loves. Finally, she rushes into the heart of the cholera-affected 
districts of London, doing noble work, and reaping love and blessings 
on all sides. Her reward is to fall a victim to the dread epidemic. 
WTiy, again, was Lady Blanche not allowed to live in Miss Sewell a 

work, The Earl’s Daughter ? „ 

Seeing for whom Mrs. Marshall, Miss Doudney, and Miss Sewell 
are writing, it is not enough for me to know that the deaths of these 
heroines constitute the finest passages in their books, just as the 
death of Little Nell is one of the finest pieces of wntmg in all 
Dickens’s works. Such stories are, it seems to me, likely to make 
our keen-witted daughters say, ‘Where is the use of my living 
virtuously, if virtue’s reward is speedy removal from the presence of 
the Mends 1 love ? ’ Virtue triumphant, wide of living facts though 
it may be, is better than this. Let it be distinctly understood that 
I give books written especially for girls credit, far many excellent 
qualities. I simply wish now to indicate a direction in which I fear 
they slightly overdo their good intentions. Neither must what I 
say in this connection be accepted by those who object altogether 
to any kind of special 4 literature for the young ’ between the ages of 
ten and sixteen, as an additional argument in their favour. Gins 
literature as a whole shows few signs of a disposition to write down 
to the reader. If this were so, no condemnation of it conld be too 
strong. Girls’ literature performs one very useful function. It 
enables girls to read something above mere baby tales, and yet k eeps 
them from the influence of novels of aaart which should be read 
only by persons capable of forming a diKMet udgment. It ia a 
long jump from Atop to ‘Ouida,’ and to plaea lftM B«iph -D«'^ ne y 
or Miss Anne Beale between Atop and 4 Otridi^ll^i 
a disastrous moral fall. It it juft as appropriate v — 

girls should read books suitable to their age tjf, (bti they *hould 
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oSais lads read is generally of thelowest and nw«fciflc^ <&mc ^: 
that which their asters read is in no way superior. Tfoeboy takes 
in the penny dreadful; the girl secures the penny novelette, which 
is equally deserving of the adjective. Because the influence of 
these love and murder concoctions among girls is not so apparent to 
the public eye as the influence of the burglar and busbranging 
fiction amongboys, it must not be supposed that that influence is 
less real. It is, in feet, in many ways not only more real, but mere 
painful. Boys may be driven to sea or to break into honses by the 
stories they read; their actions are at once recorded in the columns 
of the daily papers. With girls the injury is more invidious and 
subtle. It is almost exclusively domestic. We do uot often see an 
account of a girl committing any very serious fault through her 
reading. But let us go into the houses of the poor, and try to 
discover what is the effect on the maiden mind of t he trash which 
maidens buy. If we were to trace the matter to its source, we should 
probably find that the high-down conceits and pretensions of the 
poorer girls of the period, their dislike of manual work and love of 
freedom, spring largely from notions imbibed in the course of a 
perusal of their penny fictions. Their conduct towards their friends, 
their parents, their husbands, their employers, is coloured by what 
they then gather. They obtain distorted views of life, and the bad 
influence of these works on themselves is handed down to their 
children and scattered broadcast throughout the family. Where all 
is so decidedly unwholesome it is unnecessary to mention names. 
With the exception of the Girls' Own Paper and Every OirCs 
Magazine, which are not largely purchased by working-class girls, 
there is hardly a magazine read by them which it would not be a 
moral benefit to have swept off the face of the earth. It would be 
well for philanthropists to bear this fact in mind. There is a wide 
and splendid field for the display of a humanising and elevating 
literature among girls. Such a literature ought not to be beyond 
our reach. Girls can hardly be much blamed for reading the hideous 
nonsense they do, when so little that is interesting and stating in 
plot, and bright and suggestive in character, is to be had. 

Girls do not, however, by any means oonfine their reading to the 
books and magazines published specially tor them. They read of 
i of standard works every year. Bit that so-called 
‘gMa’ bookt to be published in shoals annually is sufficient 

i for them. They ire, however, probably 
>girk. Girls welladvanced in thmrteens 
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Doudney belong. Ameri<»w«etaare greatly in fovoiir, end one of 
the beat girl-stories I have^eedia Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s Prudence 
Pajfrey y ful\ of incident and goodmtuations as H is. The Wide, Wide 
World and Queechy give plane to no books in the English language 
for popularity among girls old and young. Mrs. WethereU knew 
how to write stories true in every particular to nature, and to pourtray 
character at once real and ideal Fleda in Queechy is second only, 
if she is not equal, as a literary study, to Little Nell in The Old 
Curiosity Shop . Whilst both Fleda and Nell are so ideal in their 
perfect beauty of character that one is conscious such veritable sprites 
could hardly be found in the every-day world which we know, one is 
also assured that their existence is not impossible. Fleda'indicates 
what is practicable in women, and, though the linking of her fortune 
with Carleton’s was a happy stroke which has probably done much 
to make the work a household possession in England, the connection 
affords an excellent example of the power for good which noble women 
have over the minds of those whose sympathy they touch. Miss 
Jessie FothergilTs First Violin, Mrs. GaskelTs Wives and Daughters, 
and Mrs. Henry 'Wood’s East Lynne, are three works to which the 
girls of England are much attached. East Lynne, in my humble 
judgment, ought to be placed in every girl’s hands as soon as she 
has arrived at an age when she may find that life has for her 
unsuspected dangers. The work teaches many lessons valuable to 
young ladies, especially those of a jealous or impulsive disposition. 
Girls are, of course, among the chief supporters of the lending library, 
and eagerly rush after what Mr. Raskin would call ‘every fresh 
addition to the fonntain of folly,' in the shape of three-volume novels. 
Another phase of their reading is iu the direction of boys’ books. 
There are few girls who boast brothers who do not insist on reading 
every work of Ballantyne’s or Kingston's or Henty's which may be 
brought into the house. The Boys' Own Paper is studied by 
thousands of girls. The explanation is that they can get in boys’ 
books what they cannot get in the majority of their own—& stirring 
plot and lively movement. Probably nearly as many girls as boys 
have read Robinson Crusoe, Tom, Brown's Schooldays, Sandford 
and Merton, and other long-lived 4 boys'' stories. Nor is this liking 
for heroes rather than heroines to be deprecated. It ought to 
impart vigour and breadth to a girl’s nature, and to give sisters 
a sympathetic knowledge of the scenes wherein their brothers live 
and work. One lady writes to me: 4 When I was younger, I always 
preferred Jules Verne and Ballantyne, and Little Women and Good 
Wives, to any other books, except those of Charles Lever.' 

It seems to be a habit of the times that any fAbafidartilni 
to say anything about any particular branch at lltrwslmW abmH 
append a list of the best books in that class. Tnfadfrstr a srmtrr of 
reading for men and women is difficult 5 to indicate inch a eetifet for 
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the youngis doubly difficult, and into the pwykting question ofwhat 
girit sbotdd read I do net attempt to eatei^ ^ 
to indicate the work* most suited for girls’ reeding, the list would 
be of ho great value* Individual reading muet depe^ npon indin- 
deal taste, save, of course, when reading solely for study and 
instruction. I know of only one writer who aspires to point out a 
course of reading for girls. OirU and their Ways by * One who 
Knows Them ’ is a specimen of a kind of work which is constantly 
being written ostensibly to meet the wants of both parents and girts. 
The author gives a list of between 200 and 300 books. Over fifty poets 
from Langknd and Chaucer to Jean Ingelow and Sir Henry Taylor 
must be read; nearly 70 histories, 00 biographies, 25 works of travel, 
20 on theology, 12 on science, and 40 of a miscellaneous character. 
Is there any mental colossus living capable of grappling with this 
superabundance of literary wares during the allotted years of indivi¬ 
dual mankind ? Just think for a single moment what it would mean 
to place the whole of these works before a girt. The prospect of 
having to go through every volume would simply overwhelm her, 
and she would not read them but skim them. Her friends would 
soon discover that 4 they are as sick that surfeit with too much as 
they that starve with nothing.’ But the gigantic proportions of this 
course of reading are not its most distinguished feature. Probably 
no one would guess which are the two chief works any mention of 
which in the list of books to be read is omitted. They are Shake¬ 
speare and the Bible, in themselves a course of reading and without 
which a course of reading is baseless and insubstantial. In the 
department of fiction East Lynne is ignored. Mrs. Henry Wood 
ought to feel much gratified at being rejected in such company. 

Another book of a somewhat similar character to Obis and their 
Ways is Miss Phillis Browne’s What GirU can do . Miss Browne 
gives an account of her own experience as a girl in the matter of 
reading, which is highly interesting and suggestive. She describes 
how she managed to get hold of some three-volume novels of a 
questionable character, and how she used to go to the garret where 
they were kept, 4 sit on the ground and read all day long books of all 
kinds until she was almost dazed.' When her father discovered how 
she was employed he was exceedingly angry, and made her promise 
to open no book for twelve months which he had not placed in her 
hands. He offered her, doubtless as he thought as an antidote to 
the novels. Dr. Dick's Chrietim Philosopher. ‘ I found this work a 
very decided change,’ writes Miss Browne. ‘ I tried hard to read it, 
but it was beyond me. The unreal world in which I had been living 
had spoiled mitar t|ee very-day world in which ! found myself, and 
that be|k|i wffo*h I^feraed for solace was not written for such as 1/ 
Mbs betpa wy nteibie, and her motto intervened on 
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her be half. She wm then given Bracdmdgt Hail,wi other works 
more suitable to a gkl’s rniad* 4 J# I might advise as to the kind of 
story books that thooM be given to young girls,’ she continues, 4 1 
should say, let them be su&has give pure, natural views of life and 
character. Let the moral be suggested rather than direct. . * . Do 
not be uneasy if the heroine gets into mischief occasionally. A girl 
that is always good is an anomaly; perfection of character is unusual, 
and light without shadow is dazzling to the human vision. Above 
all let the books be cheerful, not sad.’ , 

Miss Phillis Browne’s experience constitutes a practical argument 
in favour of the application of Mr. Buskin’s abstract rules. 4 The 
best romance,’ he says, ‘ becomes dangerous if by its excitement it 
renders the ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases the 
morbid thirst for scenes in which we shall never be called on to act.’ 
Further on he writes, 4 Whether novels or poetry or history be read, 
they should be chosen not for their freedom from evil, but for their 
possession of good.’ That is the very key-note to the whole problem 
of reading for rich and poor, young and old. It is the standard by 
which parents and guardians should judge any book they may wish 
to give their children. The duty and responsibility of making the 
choice is an onerous one, but must be faced. The young mind is a 
virgin soil, and whether weeds or rare flowers and beautiful trees 
are to spring up in it will, of course, depend upon the character 
of the seeds sown. You cannot scatter literary tares and reap 
mental com. A good book is the consecrated essence of a holy 
genius, bringing new light to the brain and cultivating the heart for 
the inception of noble motives. Boys’ literature of a sound kind 
ought to help to build up men. Girls’ literature onght to help to 
build up women. If in choosing the books that boys shall read it is 
necessary to remember that we are choosing mental food for the 
future chiefs of a great race, it is equally important not to forget in 
choosing books for girls that we are choosing mental food for the 
future wives and mothers of that race. When Mr. Buskin says that 
man’s work is public and woman’s private, he seems for the moment 
insensible to the public work of women as exercised through their 
influence on their husbands, brothers, and fathers. Woman's work in 
the ordering, beautifying, and elevating of the commonweal is hardly 
second to man’s; and it is this which ought to be borne in mind in 
rearing girls. In personal reminiscences we are frequently reminded 
of the good or evil which resulted to the autobiographer from the 
books placed within his or her reach. Would that every girl were 
so fortunate as Miss Louisa Alcott seems to have been. 4 When the 
book snania fell upon me at fifteen,’ she writes, 4 1 used to venture into 
Mr. Emerson’s library and ask what 1 should read, never oonscious of 
tlm audacity of my demand, so genial .was ■ kind 
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hand offered to me the riches of Shake*gMf^ and 

Carlyle, and! gratefully recall the sweet patienoe with which he led 
me 101 md the book-lined room, till “the nee* Mid voy mterefting 
book * was found, or the indulgent smite he wore when I proposed 
something far above my comprehension; “ Wait a Jittle for that,** he 
said; “meantime try this, and if you like it cpme again* M For 
many of these wise books 1 am waiting still, very patiently, because 
in his own I have found the truest delight and best inspiration of my 
life/ 

Perhaps the best reading which girls can possibly have is bio¬ 
graphy, especially female biography, of which many excellent works 
have been published. One cannot help as one reads the biographies 
of great women—whether of Miss Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Fry, or 
Lady Russell—being struck by the purity of purpose and God-fearing 
zeal which moved most of their subjects. Theipe are few women 
who have made themselves famous who have not .been in the habit, 
in all their trials and tribulations, of turning to their Bibles for com¬ 
fort with a touching simplicity of faith. Young people cannot read 
too much biography, and, however addicted to fiction they may be, 
parents will find record of fact an admirable method of balancing 
their children’s mind. Fiction should lend relief to girl-life, bio¬ 
graphy should impart right principle, and poetry grace. To feast too 
much on any one of' these iB unwise, and though probably fiction 
will always be most popular, girls should be encouraged to read 
more poetry and much more biography than they are, 1 think, ac¬ 
customed to. 

Since the foregoing was written I have had placed in my hands 
some papers which are an important aud interesting contribution 
to tbe discussion of what girls read. Recently Mr. Charles Welsh, at 
considerable trouble and expense, collected from various schools replies 
to a series of questions put with a view to eliciting information from 
the young themselves as to the literature which they most ex¬ 
tensively affect. He received from boys’ and girls’ schools, thanks 
to the courtesy of their chiefs, Borne two or three thousand responses. 
A thousand of these are from girls of ages ranging from eleven to 
nineteen. The questions asked were thirteen in number. To give in 
detail the result of the inquiries would take up a whole number of this 
Review. I may, however, with Mr. Welsh’s kind permission, append a 
summary of the replies to two of the thirteen questions, viz. ‘ Who is 
your favourite author ? * and 1 Who is your favourite writer of fiction? * 
The distinction between these questions is somewhat subtle, and 
young ladiesbave jogdy rarely given the name of one writer in reply 
to both.bite therefore thought it best to take the, replies to the 
twot^iber es S0xding an indication of the favourite author with 
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Charles Dfctas • 

. 880 

Bunyan . . 

* 

• 

11 

Sir Walter Soott 

. m 

MhsBriddte . 


e 

11 

C. Kingsley . 

. 91 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

t 


11 

0. M. Yoage . 

. 91 

Miss Worboise . 



10 

Shakespeare 

. 78 

£L Ainsworth • 



10 

E. Wetherell , 

. 64 

Lord Tennyson • 

s 

0 

0 

Mrs. Henry Wood 

. 61 

Miss Montgomery 

• 


9 

George Eliot . 

. 41 

R. Jj. Blackmon 

• 

e 

9 

Lord Lyfcton 

. 41 

W. Black . . 

t 


8 

Longfellow 

. 81 

Defoe ... 

a 

a 

8 

AXuO.E. . . 

. 80 

Mark Twain 


e 

8 

Andersen • 

. 29 

F. Smedley 



7 

HesbaSfcretton . 

. 26 

Carlyle 



6 

Canon Farrar . 

. 22 

Miss Edgeworth 



6 

Grace Aguilar . 

. 21 

Miss Havergal , 



6 

Grimm . • 

. 19 

John Kusldn 



6 

Thackeray . 

. 18 

Lewis Carroll . 



6 

Mrs. Walton 

. 17 

It. M. Ballantyne 


• 

5 

Whyte Melville . 

. 17 

C. Bronte . 


s 

5 

W. H. G. Kingston 

. 16 

Mrs. Gaskell 


« 

6 

Jules Verne 

. 16 

| Mrs. Ilemans 



6 

Mrs. Craik . 

. 14 

| Mrs. E. Marshall 


a 

6 

Macaulay . 

. 13 

! Captain Marryat 


• 

6 

Miss Alcofct 

. 12 

| F. Anstey . 
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This analysis of the voting, as it may be called, suggests some 


curious reflections to those who have at all studied ‘ girls’ literature.' 
Hardly one of the recognised writers for girls is mentioned, and 
without attributing any want of frankness to the young ladies who 
have voted so emphatically in favour of Dickens and Scott, I cannot 
help thinking that the list far from adequately represents what girls 
read. Three things at least I should say contributed to make them 
vote as they have done. In the first place, doubtless they considered 
it proper to vote for such names as Scott and Dickens, although 
perhaps they had not read two of the works of either; in the Becond, 
Dickens' or Scott’s works are probably in the school or home library, 
and hence easily get-at-able; in the third, from personal inquiries I 
am induced to believe that young ladies do not take particular note 
of authors’ names, and such household words as Scott and Dickens 
occur to their minds more readily than the patronymics of the 
authors who devote their energies olely to writing for girls. Miss 
SeweU, for instance, is not mentioned once, neither is Miss Maggie 
Symington; Miss Sarah Doudney is mentioned only four times, 
Mrs. Ewing and Marian Famingham only once each. To imagine 
thatCarlyle is more popular with girls than any one of these is absurd. 
In rqrty to the question * What other books have you read ? V many 
books published for girls are mentioned, and, with evwy m (wet for 
the judgment of the young ladies appealed to, I venture to think 
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thattheir voting has been somewhat ooloared bff circumstances 
am or lass accidental. At the same time,unles8the above list is 
to be entirely discredited, it most open the eyes of permits to the 
nal seeds of our girls. Mr. Welsh is doubtless correct when he 
surmises that much of the popularity from the pnblisbere’ point of 
view of books for girls is due to the fact that they are bought by 
parents and friends for presents. If girls were to choose their own 
books, in other words, they would make a choice for themselves very 
different from that Which <their elders make for them. Allowing, 
therefore, that the table now given at all represents the degrees of 
regard in which various authors are held by girls, it should induce 
those who especially aspire to write for girls to think twice before 
giving to the world another story on the usual lines. 


Edward G. Salmon. 



OUR CRAFTSMEN. 

The existence of ‘England's Greatness’ of course requires no 
demonstration, however opinions may differ as to its causes. In a 
poetic or patriotic spirit this greatness has been attributed to a 
variety of things—to the Bible, to our wooden walls and meteor flag, 
to the insular position secured to us by the streak of silver sea, to 
the special excellence of the roast beef of old England, and the still 
more special excellence of our malt liquors. 

There have been those who have respectively argued that the secret 
of our greatness lay in the possession of our magnificent national debt, 
a State Church, a House of Lords, the alleged stability-giving see-saw 
of party government, the addition of Empress to the title of Queen. 
That in giving us an empire upon which the sun never sets—by many 
accounted our greatest greatness—our sailors and soldiers also have 
been prime causes, there can be no doubt. In this connection it is no 
less true that the Bible has been an instrument of greatness in a sense 
—in the sense, that is, that where civilisation has taken the form of 
subjugation or annexation, the missionary has often been the precursor 
of those instruments of such civilisation, rum and rifles; the sense 
in which, as fishers of men, we have, as Bulwer Lytton somewhere puts 
it, baited with a missionary and impaled with a bayonet. The other 
supposed leading factors of England's greatness mentioned above may 
be passed over in having been named. 

As a prosaic matter of fact, the present-day greatness of the mother 
country is chiefly the result of our supremacy as a manufacturing nation. 
We are a manufacturing, even more than we are a shopkeeping or 
carrying, nation. Indeed, our shopkeeping and carrying are to a great 
extent the mere outcome and complement of our position in relation 
to the manufacturing industries. Rightly considered, it will be found 
that our national greatness and manufacturing greatness are something 
very like convertible terms. With us coal is the uncrowned king, 
iron the emblematical sceptre of power. Our machinery is our best 
war material, our craftsmen our most powerful troops. It may be 
said tBfct such talk as this might be all very well for weak piping 
times of peace, or if the millennium had arrived, but that it i* oat 
of hamumy irith an age of wars and rumours of wars, an age in which 
it has become axiomatic that the best security for peaoe is always to 



be preparedfor war* To suchobjection I would answer that oe thk 
point a question of race comes in. It n a truism to 

say that the English are a hardy and high-mettled race, constitu¬ 
tionally brave, and with an historical record andanational prestige 
which make a feeling of noblesse oblige a common possession even 
to those who may never have heard the phrase. In actual warfare, 
whether by land or sea, the English have always shown dauntless 
courage and unconquerable resolution, and there is no reason to 
suppose that we have fallen -from the standard of our fathers either 
in physique or pluck. With such a breed of men to fall back upon, 
should the banners of war be unfurled, the modem nation which has 
the greatest resources for bringing the arts of peace to bear upon the 
operations of war will in the long run be the most successful in battle; 
and in this respect, if not in tariff arrangements, England is 6 the 
most favoured nation.’ 

Taking it, then, that we are a manufacturing nation, and that 
much of our national greatness arises from such being the case, it 
naturally follows that our artisan classes constitute one of the most 
important as well as one of the most numerous sections of the com¬ 
munity. They are the 4lite of the working classes, the portion of 
those classes most capable of making themselves felt in political and 
social movements. In practice it will generally be found, indeed, 
that when the working classes are spoken of in association with 
*movements’ it is really the artisan classes that are meant. In 
such an association their name—if skilfully worked—is one to conjure 
with, and many are the strange and contradictory things that have 
been done or attempted in their name. 

The typical artisan is the ‘ working man ’ par excellence , and the 
working man, as every one knows, is a man of many friends. He has 
candid and sugar-candied friends of every variety, from the self-con¬ 
stituted censor calling himself a friend, and posing as a blessing in 
disguise, to the one who takes the line of friend to the working man 
and foe to all above him. A friend or leader of the working classes 
has come to be a profession, and a paying one, while the methods of 
the friendship have attained almost to the dignity of a fine art 
Between their own occasional acts and the regular operations of their 
professional friends, the working classes are on some points kept well 
before the public. Their importance in respect to their numbers, 
their potential political power, their demands—actual or alleged— 
their social rights and wrongs, and so forth, are fully recognised. 

But their importance as craftsmen, as the backbone of our manu¬ 
facturing industries, is for the most part left wholly out of account. 
Yet this is the ground upon which they are the most important, in 
relation to the momentous question of national prosperity, in which of 
course is involved the question of their own material welfare. While 
they are not less Important as craftsmen than as—say—voters, neither 
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to the former capecity,as ft is the purpose of the present paper todo. 
Kever, perhaps, wa* there a time wbesi the mtgecft oould be discus^ 
more profitably. 

England is still the Scat among nmnufaciurii^ x^tionfl—a 
long way the first Her workmen are still the lest in the world, 
tried fay the most practical standards; for, working fewer hours and 
reoeivinghigher pay than Continental workmen, they enable their 
employers to undersell Continental producers, mid so hold tbe 
ptemior positionin the markets of the world. Nevertheless, it is no 
longer a case of England first, the rest nowhere, as was practically 
the case a generation or so ago. The total of our manu&cturing 
production to-day is infinitely greater than it was twenty or thirty 
years back, even allowing for increase of population, but it does not 
represent tbe same overwhelming proportion of tbe manu&cturing 
production of the world that it did at the earlier period. Manu¬ 
facturing enterprise in foreign countries has been advancing. Nations 
formerly entirely dependent upon us for certain classes of goods now 
manufacture them for themselves. Others gofaeyond this and compete 
With us in foreign and some even in home markets—a thing they 
are enabled to do with a greater chance of success by reason of the 
extent to which the spirit of shoddy has been imported into the 
practice of our manufacturing arts. Shoddy—using the word in its 
representative Bense—is a curse that has come home to roost. It bas 
degraded the once proud trade blazon of ‘ English manufacture,* has 
deservedly depreciated its selling power. 

Foreign artisans, too, are picking us up, partly owing to the extent 
t to which mere machine-minding has been substituted for handicraft skill, 
pertly to the schooling they have received at the hands of the English 
managers, foremen, and leading men whom the more enterprising 
among Continental employers have with a wise liberality imported, and 
of course in some measure to continued practice. Meanwhile it is, to 
say the least of it, an open question whether modem developments in 
manufacturing systems have not tended to lessen the special skill and 
special value of English artisans. Here again the spirit of shoddy 
exerts its baneful influence. Under its operation thousands of work¬ 
men are compelled in their own despite to adopt a sloppy style of 
workmanship, are never allowed to acquire, much less practise, any 
higher style. Their pay is so arranged that to live, to obtain or 
retain employment, they must think of quantity only; and experience 
teaches them that under this state of affairs he is held to be the 
devssest workman who is best not at avoiding but at concealing 
scamped work from the trustful, but unskilled, ultimate purchasers 
of the work. Frequently, too, shoddy is a means ofsutjecting bodies 
of workmen to injustice from public opinion. Outsiders are led to 
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asertw eonsomers haring at length detected theharf workmanship, 
or the sdultaration of material, or both,whiah are the chararteristic 
feataraa of the shoddy principle u applied to mson&etafea. In 
.suoh circumstances it is scarcely to be supjtosad that the workmen 
concerned can take any special pride or interest in their craft, and 
the husk of such feeling upon their part la an element of weakatee to 
a trade. 

Again, as already hinted, machinery is a great leveller. On the 
whole, it is of course a boon and a blessing to men. It multiplies 
-the powers of production and ultimately increases the demand for 
labour. Still, from the point of view here in question it is not an 
unmixed blessing. The greater the degree to which a machine is 
self-adjusting and self-acting, the greater the extent to which it 
requires as an attendant a minder rather than a mechanic, the more 
perfect it is as a machine. If the machine-minder chances to be also 
~a mechanic, so much the better. He will be able to make bis 
mechanical experience or intelligence tell in his minding. At the 
same lime, there is neither expectation nor necessity that he should 
be a mechanic. Even among minders who are nothing more than 
minders, there are varying degrees of skill; but, speaking broadly, the 
machine-attendant is rather the slave than the master of his machine 
—has to feed rather than work it. Machine bands, like machine work, 
can be turned out in quantities. The manufacture of such hands is 
a very different thing from the making of mechanics. It is to our 
success in the Utter process that we are in a great measure indebted 
for our superiority over competing nations. Unfortunately, however, 
the vital importance of keeping up the * breed ’ of our artisans is in 
these later times being overlooked. Employers as a rule think only 
of what will pay for the passing season, while State provision for 
mechanical training appears to be a thing undreamed of in our 
philosophy of national duty or interest. 

Subdivision of labour, like machinery, greatly increases' pro¬ 
ductive power, but also, like machinery, it has its drawbacks 
where the formation of the craftsmen is in question. In England 
the system of subdivision is carried out very thoroughly and 
minutely and with great results as to output, but under it the 
all-round workman is disappearing. And the all-round workman 
in bis own trade—who, be it marked, is a very different person 
from the Jack-of-all-trades—is. the best of all workmen* The 
one-job man may be a very good man at his work and yet be 
little better than a human automaton—be almost as much & mere 
machine as the machine he works. But to beoome a good all¬ 
round workman a man must have good mechanioal aptitudes of 
and hand, and intellect $ and with these aptitudes and a varied 
Vol XX.-NO. 116. PP 
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'of the automatic adjortmentg and self-acting gearing which reduce 
the one-job man to the level of a machine-feeder and nothing more. 
Whose, however, any Buch accessories are wanting, he is not, Hke the 
one-job man, * floored’ by their absence. He can * rig up’ substitutes 
for them or bo wry the methods of executing his work as to be able 
to dispense with their aid. He is a Mark Tapley among artisans, 
Corning out strongest under circumstances that would simply ‘flabber¬ 
gast* forkmen who have allowed themselves to become blindly 
obedient to, and helplessly dependent upon, automatic appliances, 

I remember meeting with a very good illustration of this point in 
a stray copy of an American trade journal. A chief engineer of a 
steamer, an ‘ educated ’ engineer, one who had passed his Board of 
Trade certificate examination and would therefore be learned in 
reading and obeying the various self-registering indicators and 
gauges with which marine engines are fitted—an engineer of this 
stamp found himself fifty miles from port with a broken vacuum 
gauge; a very important gauge to those whose sole trust is in gauges 
without any reserve of trust in self. Under the loss of his gauge 
this particular engineer * showed utter helplessness and proposed 
immediate return.’ The assistant-engineer, however, was another 
manner of man. He ‘ saw nothing amiss in a broken gauge or in 
the absence of one. He traded places with his chief and made the 
run by feeling. When his condenser felt too hot he gave it more 
injection.’ If the necessities of the situation had required it, this 
assistant would probably have been able to have done an effective 
stroke of ship-carpentry, while his chief, if applied to, would no doubt 
have replied that he was au engineer, and that wood-work was out of 
his line. 

Here we have exemplified the essential difference between* the 
true mechanic and what may be called the machine-made man. 
Hie one can turn his hand to anything broadly within the range of 
his own particular craft, or if need be-to more or less cognate work in 
other crafts, and he has a practical if not scientific knowledge of first 
principles in relation to the mechanical appliances used in his trade. 
The other is cribbed, cabined, and confined, alike as to manual skill 
and intelligent self-resource. The all-round workman requires as a 
ride very little foremaning, and this enhances his value to employers. 
On the other hand, his value to himself hi greatly increased by the 
fact that hit versatility makes it easier for him than tat ether* to 
secure emjdoyment* If he is a blacksmith, be Is equally ready to 
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iBidttAamiiM wbetJusr Ms shop be a new,* repair,or a general 
<me. Hi the same way, if a carpenter, he can take anything from 
ooto-making up to (»binet-makbQg or patteraHoaiking; If an engi¬ 
neer, he is prepared to take vice or lathe or to go into the erecting 
shop. 

In practice there are anfortunately difficulties in the way of 
such a man turning himself to the best account in this respect 
Occasionally an employer, or a * putting-on ’ manager or foreman, 
wedded to extreme views upon the system of subdivision of labour, 
may be prejudiced against a workman of the all-round type. They 
may have an idea that the man who has heretofore wrought in a 
marine shop will not be able to hold bis own on locomotive work, bat, 
&8 they have the remedy in their own hand, in case their doubt should 
be, or appear to them to be, justified, they do not allow their 
antipathies to become operative if they really want men. 

The greatest difficulty of the all-round workman on this point lies 
not in the objection of employers, but in the bigotry of fellow-workmen, 
many of whom have a blind, unreasoning belief in the doctrine of 
‘each man to his trade’—trade in the mouths and minds of such 
men generally meaning some single sub-section of a trade. This is 
emphatically a narrow-minded view, and those entertaining it, acting 
after the fashion of their narrow-minded kind, strive to frustrate 
those who seek to give practical effect to wider riews of trade limita¬ 
tions. 

The policy of obstruction and occasionally of terrorism resorted 
to for this end makes itself felt chiefly in those trades which m 
more or less strictly localised. In such trades as the building and 
engineering, which are carried on all over the country, and whioh 
involve a considerable amount of ‘ knocking about ’ upon the part of 
many of those engaged in them, more liberal ideas have a greater 
though not a complete ascendency. Altogether, the feeling here 
referred to is materially detrimental to the interests of the best class 
of workmen, and in individual cases often inflicts great hardship. 
Foolish action is generally supported by foolish argument. When 
the artisan class or any considerable body of them are blamed for 
indulging in this form of restriction of trade, they frequently reply 
as though two blacks did make a white. They retort that the 
learned professions—and more particularly the law—set them the 
example, and argue that a course of action that is rightfbrthe legal 
ptofaiiion can scarcely be wrong for working bmhl 

Whether or not it is demonstrably true that the legal profession 
does strictly enforce the principle of each man to his (branch of) 
tnd*» whether under the euphemism of legal etiquette they are 
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especially so much the worae for those members of tlw public whom 
an evil fkte easts upon the tender mercies of the profession. But 
also bo much the greeter the mistake of working men in following 
their example to do eviL To the cry of 4 Every man tohis trade/in 
the sense of once that trade always that trade, may fitly be applied the 
saying, 4 It Is worse than a crime, it is & blunder.’ 

On the Continent, I am told, and still more in America* it is no 
uncommon thing to meet with artisans who have worked not only 
at two or three branches of one trade, but at two or three distinct 
trades* Having regard to existing conditions in the mechanical 
crafts, there is no good reason why such workmen should not be 
common, though in England such a man in a workshop would be 
quite a phenomenal personage. In this country there is, as a rule, 
only one means by which an artisan can benefit by the ability and 
skill to practise more than one handicraft. If he chooses to become 
a trade 4 Hal o’ th’ Wynd/ and work for his own hand by uniting in 
his single self the positions of jobbing master-man and journeyman, 
he can work at as many trades as he likes, which will mean in 
practice as many as he can show himself sufficiently competent in to 
obtain employment. I have known men who in this way respectively 
combined carpentry and watch-making, house-painting and shoe- 
making, plumbing and bird-stuffing, cabinet-making and sign-writing, 
and blacksmithing and coopering. In each case these men turned their 
hands to the second trade at times when they were out of work at their 
original calling, and in each case they came to do well between the two 
trades. When they had not a job at the one, they had at the other, 
and while thus having constant employment, their earnings, time for 
time, were greater than they would have been as journeymen at 
either one of the trades. In the same way, I knew a bricklayer who 
turned monumental mason, and a moulder who became a sewing- 
machine and bicycle repairer. In these cases, the men were so suc¬ 
cessful, that from their single-handed and make-shift beginnings, 
the one in a backyard, the other in a back kitchen, they became 
master-men in the fuller sense of the word—were able to organise 
workshops and employ journeymen. 

After this fashion it may be said that it is open to English 
artisans to change or multiply their trades as often as their tastes, 
ability, or necessities may make them wish to do so; but prac¬ 
tically this fashion is available to but a very limited extent. The 
leading trades of the country cannot be carried on in a general 
jobbing-hand style. It is an unavoidable condition of their con¬ 
tinued existence that they must be carried on by bodies of journey¬ 
men, gathered together in workshops and factories; and to the 
ordinary factory journeyman desirous of changing his craft and 
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goes, it may safely be mid that it is bad for the tradei aDd for work¬ 
men in them that it should be so. A young fellow oneoimag out 
of his time, or even before, may discover that he hMmistaken 
Ida vocation, or that those who apprenticed him hadmist&fcen it for 
him. He may know, moreover, or at least believe that he knowe*for 
what trade he has true vocation. He may be willing and anxious to 
undergo all the struggle and sacrifice legitimately incidental te a 
change of trade; to work as a learner or improver at low wages, and 
abide the risk of peremptory dismissal ^ if he does not show un¬ 
mistakable aptitude for bis new calling. Jn the case of his not 
showing such aptitude, the journeyman of a trade need not fear hie 
competition. 

On the other hand, if a man who comes into a trade edgewaye 
proves himself to be the right man in the right place, he is one who 
is likely to do credit to the trade and strengthen it. The perse¬ 
verance, energy, self-reliance, and instinctive sense of the fitness of 
things which enable him to conquer the trade, make him a valuable 
member of it, a living argument for a good rate of pay. On the 
same principle, the man who is compelled to remain at a trade in 
which he is, and is conscious of being, a mistake will always he more 
or less of a hard bargain in it, and will afford a pretence, if not a 
justification, for low wages. 

That this is so, that the changing about of round and square 
pegs till they find their right holes would strengthen the pegs m 
masse, should be, one would think, self-evident. As & matter of 
fact it is not. A majority of the artisan classes‘do not see it.’ 
‘Every man to his trade’ blocks the way to change. The cobbler 
must stick to his last, though he may he & had ^ shoemaker, and 
might make a good craftsman of another kind. The chief argument 
brought forward in support of the ‘ each man to his trade 1 policy 
is that it is not right that men who have served a regular appren¬ 
ticeship to a trade should be subjected to competition from men 
who have picked up the trade by some irregular and shorter method. 
There is something in this, though hardly in the direct sense in 
which the contention is generally applied. Men who pick up a trade 
must in effect serve an apprenticeship. However clever they may 
he, they cannot become full-fledged journeymen at a single swoop. 
Their apprenticeship may be irregular and comparatively short, 
but in one way or another it is made correspondingly sharp, the path 
of the picker-up being always a more or less thorny one. That men 
of mechanical proclivities and with a fair share of nous could, if they 
were allowed, piok up a trade in a relatively abort period of time* is 
no meson for preventing them from acquiring a craft for which they 
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from the srtimu olamee too Ugh and too hard for th© value 
received, a price so high and hard that to wB^ uei to drew fine 
distiljettons it appears to justify a spirit and policy of monopoly 
and exclusion. When the ‘seven long years 1 which is the usual 
period of a ‘ boimd * apprenticeship was fixed, the contracting 
master craftsman expressly undertook to teach the apprenticeor 
cause him to be taught the whole art and mysteiy of his craft. For 
this the time was not too long, in some cases might be all too short. 
We are still within very measurable distance of a time when a boy 
who was bound to such a trade as the engineering was ‘ put through 
the shops.’ He went from department to department, gaining a 
general knowledge of and a certain degree of handiness in each, and 
only settling down to the branch to which be was found best suited 
during the last year or two of his ‘ time.’ Consequently, during the 
greater part of his seven years he was really a learner, and as snch 
probably earned no more than the small rate of wages paid him, any 
gain that there might be on bis work during his last year or two 
being regarded as in the nature of counterbalance to loss upon him 
in his first year or two. 

Upon those conditions, apprenticeship was an equitable and 
effective arrangement. The trained journeyman entered upon 
his career specially qualified for one branch of his trade, and so far 
qualified in the other branches that he could readily turn his band 
to them, could honourably and confidently either seek or accept 
employment in them. In whatever branch of his trade he did 
work, his general knowledge of its other branches added to his 
value, and, being able to change from branch to branch himself, he 
had less reason than has the one-job man of the present day for 
bedding monopolist views. 

But we have in a great measure altered all this. Under the 
operation of the subdivision of labour, what were formerly branches 
have in many instances now come to be classed as trades* Where 
this is not the case, it is a common practice to stipulate that the 
apprentice to be, or his parents or guardians for him, may select 
the branch to which he shall be bound, but that, having selected 
it, he most keep to it, and to it alone. This is a definite arrange¬ 
ment, and, where it is honourably carried out, all that can be urged 
against it is that it is much more profitable to the masters than 
to the apprentice. In a great number of cases, however, the 
understanding is not honourably carried out upon the part of the 
employer. The letter of the con tract isfulfilled, but iwttba spirit. 
Tha apprentice is not only kept to one branch of the trade, but to 
some single machine or piece of workmanship in ih At the one 
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there sen be no doubt that their proceedings tend to injure the manu¬ 
facturing interests of the country. It is not simplythat injuatioeis done 
to the particular apprentices whose misfortune it is tobebooUdiosuch 
masters. Apprentice farmiri’g for profit, as distinct fromjourneyiuen 
making to meet the legitimate demands of skilled industry, h^ 
effect of overcrowding the trades concerned, and that with ^ 
petent workmen, of lowering their tone and quality, and of weakening 
them in the battle of international competition. Conscious of tins 
state of affairs, many artisans prefer, if they have the choice, not to 
have their sons apprenticed. They get them into the workshops 
simply as boys, letting them take their chance as to the branch of 
trade to which they may be put. Where this is permitted by 
employers, the boys are by the good-will of foremen and workmen 
virtually in the position of apprentices as to opportunities for learning. 
At the same time they have the substantial advantage over bound 
apprentices, that if before they are twenty-one years of age they 
‘ fancy themselves,’ they can go elsewhere either as journeyman or 
improvers. In the latter capacity they are likely to obtain varied 
experience, while their wages, though below journeymen rate, are above 
apprentice rate. The possibilities of acquiring a trade in this manner 
are if anything on the increase, and it may be that the question of 
apprenticeship will settle itself in this manner. If it does not, I would 
strongly commend the subject to the serious consideration of the 
artisan powers that be. It is one of vital importance to their class, : 

As a broad suggestion, I should think that the seven long years of 
the good old times might be equitably cut down to four in those 
cases where it was expressly stipulated that the apprentice was to be 
taught not the whole, but a part only of the art and mystery of his 
craft This would tend to induce employers to revert to the practice 
of teaching the whole mystery. Where it had not that effect it would 
qualify an artisan as a branch man at a fairer cost than he is now 
compelled to pay. It would give him fewer years of apprenticeship 
and more of joumeymanhood, or, if he were of that inclining, afford 
him a wider latitude for picking up a second branch while still 
young. It may be taken for granted that the narrow-minded among 
those who had paid a seven years’ price for their own trade would be 
opposed to any reform of this kind; but those who wish to establish 
reforms must be prepared, not only to meet with, but to ignore 
xuuno^minded and vested in tarest opposition* 

In speaking as I have done of the subdivision of labour, I have 
of coursehad no thought of suggesting that it should be done away 
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gives us, ota suprsemey as amaaufreturing country would be at an 
end. All that I have wished to point out ia, as I ha ve said, that 
though a great, it is not an unqualified good. As there is some spirit 
of good in things evil, so most great goods have their attendant 
drawbacks. To thb rule the good thing that we have in the division 
of labour is so exception, and I have only laid stress upon the fact- 
because it so happens that here the drawbacks tell oUefiy against 
the artisan classes. The workman who under the subdivision system 
iatrainedand kept to one piece of work (perhaps the hundredth part,, 
and hot an important part), of some elaborate engine or process, wilk 
bfceome 4on<krfully expert at that work. The celerity and accuracy 
with which he makes use of the special appliances which in such a 
case are certain to be provided will probably be as remarkable as the 
mechanical ingenuity of the appliances themselves. But away from 
this particular piece of work, or deprived of his special appliances, he 
is comparatively useless. He has no general knowledge or experience, 
no facility in turning his hand to different though related operations, 
no adaptability, no talent for mechanical makeshift or improvisation. 
There are individual exceptions to this position. Some may have 
been general bands before settling down as single-job men. Others* 
appreciating the significance (to them) of the situation, may have 
privately been at pains to qualify themselves for varying their useful¬ 
ness* or they may be blessed with a faculty for adapting themselves to 
modifications of trade environment. Generally speaking, however, 
the single-job man finds himself very disadvantageous^ situated in 
these present times of trade fluctuations and revolutions. The range 
within which he can hope to find employment at which he can be 
confident of approving himself of market value is strictly limited, and 
if by some new invention or change of fashion his special work is 
superseded, he finds himself in a very unfortunate predicament. 

By those who have no practical knowledge of the workshop life 
of the artisan classes a good deal of trade romance is indulged in. 
When some merchant makes it known that in answer to an advertise¬ 
ment for a clerk at a hundred a year he has had a thousand or more 
applications, newspapers are given to improve the occasion in social 
leaders. They adorn the tale in a great variety of ways, but they 
almost invariably point tbe same mor&L This moral is addressed to 
parents and guardians and runs—Do not put your sons to clerking, 
apprentice them to handicrafts. The conclusion here may be a 
sound one, but some of the premisses from which it is usually d*» 
duoed are certainly mistaken and misleading ones. It is assumed 
that mechamos, unlike clerks, need never be out of employment 
save by their own will or through their own fruit. But this 
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In periods of trade depresrion—and such pewto hare iaerefteed 
in frequency awlUength erf late years-^thoiiaiidi of artisans are 
oat of employment, and, as with clerks, «ome individual* are more 
unfortunate than others in this respect. Even when tm$$ is mode¬ 
rately brisk it will be found that a considerable percentage of crafts¬ 
men are still out of employment. In all the largetradra 
is a margin of men over &nd above the average demand. Other¬ 
wise it would be impossible to meet the exigencies of occasional 
ipurts and rushes in trade. The latter condition is what constitute* 
the actual 4 pull ’ of the mechanic over the clerk. In most trade* 
there do come times when the demand for skilled workmen in 
them is fully up to and even in excess of the supply; times in which 
there is not only work for all hands, but in which wages rule high 
and there is overtime to be made—times, therefore, which afford an 
opportunity of in some measure making up for out-of-work periods* 
Whether such good times would continue to come if the number* 
of the surplus clerk population were added to the ranks of the 
mechanics, is a question that need not be debated here. 

The newspaper moralisers speak off-bandedly of the dulled 
workman earning his two or three pounds a week. That there are 
artisans who do earn such a rate of pay is most true, but as a general 
estimate this is decidedly too high. I am not aware that there are 
any exact statistics bearing on the point, but I feel quite certain that,, 
taking London and the provinces, large towns and small, one trade 
with another, it would be fully stating, not to say overstating, the case 
to put the average earnings of artisans at thirty-five shillings a week. 

Again, it is said that the clerk is bound to ‘ keep up an appearance,’ 
however inadequate may be bis means to that end; the inference left 
to be drawn being that the artisan has not an appearance to keep up. 
This impression is a thoroughly erroneous one. True, there are no 
formulated sumptuary laws regulating artisan apparel either in or 
out of the workshop, but there are laws of wont and custom that are 
none the less powerful because they are unwritten. Dress with the 
mechanic is not a matter of respectability of appearance only, it is 
an indication of his character as a workman, and is so regarded. Hie 
elouchy, outr&t-elbow, down-at-heel craftsman will be slouchy, and 
coarse, and careless over his work. The slouch is the bHe noire of 
managers and foremen, the butt of fellow-workmen* He is the 
last to be taken on, the first to be dismissed. To him are most 
frequently applied the 4 tongue dressings ’ in which some foremen are 
given to indulge, and he is the man of all other* most conscious of 
flesnmng and least well rituated for resenting such dressings. Other 
tilings being at all equal, the man who shows up each Monday 
morning in dean overalls will be taken on oar kept on hi preference 
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and differently from,the poorly-paid undrilled laboum would lose 
caste* Not obty hit feUow-cm^ beet the labourers also, would 



ll^tb artisans it is d$ rigueur to hhve a 4 customary suit of 
solemn black’ lor Sundays and best, and a second-best suit for 
evening wear. When to the oost of these is added the cost of Wear 
and tear, both by work and washing, of working clothes* it will be 
evident* I think, that the charges upon the artisan under the head of 
keeping fxp appearances must be to the full as heavy as those upon 
an ordinary clerk. I am not writing in correction of the mistaken 
notions hero adverted to with any view to dissuading parents from 
putting their sons to trades rather than to clerking. I am no 
advocate for keeping trades close by anything in the nature of 
artificial restrictions. There is no need for any policy of that kind. 
The evolutionary method is distinctively operative on this head, and 
is all-sufficient. In the breeding of artisans only the fit and fittest 
develop and survive, and their competition, though it is with each 
other, is also with employers, and tends on the whole to extend trade 
and keep up wages. The mere ‘ sticket ’ or incompetent clerk is not of 
the fibre of which mechanics are made. As to the stronger grained 
kinds of youth, if they have any pronounced natural bent for a me* 
chanical calling, they will probably be put to it. If they are in* 
different as between clerking and handicraft work, they are quite as 
likely to succeed—or fail—in the one as the other. At any rate, in 
the trades there is room enough for all who are fit. In the nature 
of things the skilled workmen of the country cannot be few, but also 
in the nature of things they must be fit, otherwise they will as 
craftsmen parish in the struggle for existence. 

The above points of relation between clerks and artisans are well 
worthy of consideration ; still, here they are to a certain extent 
merely by the way. The point of the general comparison, more 
immediately in the present connection, is that in which the superior 
interest of a mechanical calling is dwelt upon. The advisers of the 
crowded-out clerks picture the workman rather as an inspired artist 
than a commonplace artisan. They speak of him as regarding as 
almost living things the machine which be worksand the wonderful 
engine or apparatus he is helping to eonstruet. They dwell upon 
the feeling of delight and comtiousnem of power which he must 
e xp erience as the crude "trikes form and Amotion tender his 

skilful handstand suggest that his work must excite in his aasnd an 
xnterest aeecnd only to that whisk agitates an in venter working out 
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Tbfe it a very pretty picture, and one of wfcich personally I 
can only myj‘WonId'ihit-£t write true! Hn&rtuhat^ not 
true. Applied to the bulk of the artisan dams, itisthereveme of 
true. By the system of subdivision of labour, a man is Gained 
to some single piece of Vork without any reference to aimow- 
ledge of the complicated whole of which it may be a simple part. 
He is kept to that piece of work day after day, week after week* 
month after month, year after year, until—if he is the kind of man 
who would take an interest in his work unddr more favourable 
circumstances—it becomes a weariness of the flesh to him. His 
limbs and mind become almost automatical in relation to it. He is 
rung in and out to work at fixed times, is constantly doing the same 
thing in the same fashion, and working alongside of other men subject 
to like conditions. He is not allowed to show—in any practical form, 
at any rate—interest in any work other than his own, as it is accounted 
a fault for him to be found away from his own post, and much more 
from his own department. 

In this way workshop life becomes thoroughly monotonous, 
becomes, in Mr. Mantalini’s phrase, ‘One demd horrid grind. 1 A 
man may work for a lifetime in a tool shop without having any 
general knowledge of machine construction, or any opportunity 
of acquiring such knowledge so far as his life in the shop is con* 
cerned. Or he may be engaged in a marine or locomotive engine 
factory, with a similar lock of knowledge of the mechanical principles 
underlying steam propulsion. So for as his individual powers of 
output are in question, he may be no worse a workman for this 
want of general knowledge. Indeed, there axe extreme partisans 
of the subdivision system who contend that he is all the better 
a workman for it, just as there are people who will tell you that a 
household servant is all the better for being unable to read or write, 
as in that case she will not waste time in reading or be able to 
possess herself of the contents of your postcards. To an easy-going 
man the circumscribed conditions and monotony of much of cur 
workshop life may not be particularly irksome, any more than a 
monotonous office routine would be irksome to an easy-going clerk. 
Still this does not alter the &cts that many ofour artfeans have to 
work in a changeless millhoise~l£ke round which is depraiBing to their 
intelligence; that the fancy portrait of the British artisan set before 
theeutofwork clerk as a picture of what he naghVhe is not true to 
Bib; end that min, like materials, are deteriorated more by rust 
than wear. -4 ■ 

If as a general thing work could be aade intcfesting to the men 
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be asked, kan intelligent and pleasurable interest in their work to 
be created in the minds of our craftsmen ? The question is an obvious 
one, wot so the answer. Probably there is no complete answer to it. 
It would be too much to hope that the drawbacks to tbe subdivision 
system oould be altogether removed. To a certain extent they are, 
like the advantages of the system, inherent Moreover, the ira~ 
perfectibility of ‘ poor human nature * forbids so full a hope. In the 
multitude of artisans there are and always will be some weaker 
brethren, men of muscle and manipulative skill, but so constituted 
mentally that they have no desire and but little capacity for bringing 
intelligence to bear upon their work. These are the kind of men, 
who, if they are by any accident moved out of tbe one groove in which 
they have been set running, spoil work for want of putting a few 
grains of thought into it, and then tell you that they are not paid to 
think. They have no trade ambition, no desire for trade knowledge 
beyond being able to turn out tbe regulation quantity of work, in 
the execution of which they have attained an automatical efficiency. 
The degree to which such men become mere machines, mere human 
tools directed in use by the intelligence of others, is less the fault of 
the system under which they work than of their character. In a 
lesser—a much lesser-—degree even the better and best types of 
artisans are mechanicalised by being constantly kept at one piece of 
work. That is a matter of course, is what is aimed at by and expected 
from tbe modern methods of manufacturing organisation. 

It is more or less true of all men that 4 their nature k subdued to 
what it works in.’ Were it not so, tbe advantages of subdivision of 
labour would be non-existent. But with the utmost allowance made 
on thk head it still remains true that our skilled workmen would 
be more efficient specialists if opportunities were afforded them of 
acquiring a wider general knowledge of the respective crafts in which 
they are engaged. The great bulk of them are quite capable of assimi¬ 
lating such knowledge, and would be perfectly willing to acquire it 
under conditions adapted to their environment. That tbe acquisi¬ 
tion of such* knowledge would be beneficial to themselves k certain, 
and it is equally certain that it would be highly beneficial to the 
znaaufiicturing interests of the country at large. 

That the diffusion of such knowledge among our enftunen if i 
oanKt a mu tion devoutly to be wkhed, none except a few bigot* will 
for * tnOBwnt doubt. The queftio&i*,Row it the desirable consum¬ 
mation tobe effected? Alteration* in tbe condition* of apprentice- 
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regsjrd tothe 4 ewjr man to his trade* idee would,* already fed- 
dentally bin^d, tend to increase the nun of technical knowledge 
among our working mechanics* 

l^e one thing moat needful, however, is tome wellpoonmdered 
imperial measure of technical education- I say this feeing quite 
ware that we already have what it pleaseB the official mind to call 
a Science and Art Department. Three hundred and fi^jr Gkh^ 

& year of public money is voted to this department. Its cost of 
administration is abnormally high even for a Government, depart¬ 
ment, while the effective results of its ^executive operations are 
abnoimally low—even for a Government department. Its sup¬ 
posed raison d'etre, or at any rate its supposed chief function, 
is to afford technical education, in the shape of science and art 
teaching, to the working classes at large. The intention with which 
the department was originally instituted was therefore a commendable 
one, but in relation to the fulfilment of that original intention the 
department is a delusion and a snare, more pirticul&rlyin the metro¬ 
polis. It does plenty of work of a kind, makes a fairly good show 
on paper, and official persons or some of them would no doubt da™ 
that it has been, and is, a successful institution. But unofficial persons 
who take an interest in the matter, and are in positions for forming 
a judgment upon it, are unanimously of opinion that the Science and 
Art Department,as at present constituted, is a failure. It not merely 
does not do the work it was intended to do, but the known fact of its 
existence, coupled with the complacent assumption in official circles 
that a Government department against which there happens to be no 
general outcry must of necessity be fulfilling its functions, the lack 
of evidential results notwithstanding, blocks the way to reform. 

The most and best that can be said for the Science and Art Depart* 
ment as it stands, is that it might serve as a basis for some such organic 
measure of reconstruction as would make its potential means effec¬ 
tively operative to the attainment of the desired end of promoting 
technical education of a practically applicable character among the 
working classes. 

Within the compass of this article there is not space, nor is 
tbqre any great need, to discuss the shortcomings of the depart¬ 
ment in detail. It is sufficient here to point out that aa now 
organised it has resolved itself into a machine for apportioning 
and distributing grants earned on passes by cramming teachers, and 
awarding certificates to cram passed students. These certificates 
have a certain commercial use and value. They are a necessity to 
those qualifying for, in their turn, beoomiag cram teachers under the 
department; they have a distinct monetary value to elementary 
teachers taking service under school boards, which pay a few pounds 
a year more t»o teachers holding some certain number of sdenoe 
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obtaining knowledge not a cardboard certificate. Were the oer- 
tifioaie of tie department a proof that its possessor had acquired 
a practical knowledge of a science related to his trade* it would 
he prised not only for the honour of the thing but on material 
grounds also. As a matter of fact it is not a proof of this. What in 
rune cases out of ten it'does prove is that the holder was a fairly 
good‘study’for examination business* and that his teacher was a 
clever crajhmer and successful at forecasting the run of the examination 
questions for the year. At cram examination work* in which no room 
is left for their practical knowledge to be brought to hear* artisans 
are not good. Compared with other classes of students in Government 
science and art classes they come out badly in tbe matter of passes* 
and though numbers of them join the classes because nothing better 
of the kind is open to them* they know as a body that these classes 
as a mean® of technical education in connection with the handicraft 
industries are a dismal failure. 

And yet such classes* properly organised, might be of incal¬ 
culable service to the country. The engineering is* l take it* a 
trade that would be as largely benefited as any by a sound and 
generally available system of technical education* and that trade 
has gained more in the way of such education from the insti¬ 
tution of the Whitworth scholarships than from all the efforts of 
the Government Science and Art Department. The scholarships 
have been founded with a princely munificence* but their successful 
results are less due to this fact than to the judgment and common 
sense displayed by their founder* Sir Joseph Whitworth* the well- 
known engineer* as an organiser. The competitive examination for 
these scholarships is not in the ‘ bookish theoric ’ alone* is not mere 
paper-work answers to a string of examination questions. Here 
theory and practice are compulsorily combined. 

Each candidate has to give proof of his skill in handling <the 
tools and using the materials of his craft, and that in no amateurish 
fashion. That is the prime condition* and the manipulative skill 
and the bookish knowledge are so arranged as to act and react upon 
each other in such a fashion that the competitor whose technical 
knowledge on the whole is the most practical and the most readily 
susceptible of being practically applied stands the best chance of 
success. 

Unlike the Science and Art Department certificate* a Whit* 
worth scholirriup carries weight with the initiated. A man holding 
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4mfy at the higber positi<His, compete |b* ; ;.^ But 

to qualify for competition they must go into the workshops and 
acquire a fair degree of manual skill, and if in course of time they 
do became masters or managers, they will actaU toe store effici¬ 
ently in those capacities by reason of their workdwp experience* 
On the other hand, the weight given to practical skill and know- 
ledge in these competitions induces large numbem of apprentices 
and young journeymen to become competitors; and though of course 
all cannot obtain scholarships, the large majority of them bandit 
greatly by the study and practice they undergo in the attempt to 
win. As workmen they are more capable and intelligent than 
they would otherwise have been, and their increased worth in these 
respects is so much gain to the trade generally as well as to themselves 
individually 

Here we have technical education properly so called wisely and 
fitly conditioned to the actualities by which alone it can be made 
nationally of practical effect. From an extension of this method 
we might reasonably hope to see our artisans improve in value 
as artisans. It would give an impetus to mechanical invention, and 
would beyond question increase the extent and prolong the period 
of our manufacturing supremacy. Here is a pattern for the Govern¬ 
ment Science and Art Department to remodel itself upon. Seeing 
that as a Government department it is supported by Imperial funds, 
it is but just that the educational facilities afforded by it should be 
so varied as to give others beside the working classes opportunities 
for benefiting by them. At the same time, the last-named classes 
should be the chief and special consideration with the department, 

The technical instruction of those classes as a work of national 
importance in relation to our position as a manufacturing country was 
avowedly the justification for calling the department into existence. 
That it has not in any adequate fashion fulfilled its beings, end, and 
aim, that as at present directed it cannot hope to fulfil it, is matter 
of common notoriety among those who have the best means for 
forming an opinion upon the point. If it would justify its continued 
existence, it must show a much greater regard than it has hitherto 
done to the first principles of its constitution. It must establish 
science and art classes to which only artisans and apprentices shall 
be digible for admission. Not in any spirit of exclusiveness, but with 
the object of making the instruction practical and specific, of making 
it bear as directly as may be upon the trades in which the students 
are engaged, and so arranging it that it may illustrate or receive 
iUustration from the actuat or possible operations of the workshop-- 
this is the direction in which the Government department should 
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Already ft grmt deol of TiktWe time hat boon lost Ever since 
the International Exhibition of 1851 the cry for technical educa- 
tion for w artisans hat been heard in the land,but as yet It has 
been a case of much cry and little—vary Uttfo—wooL if peace* 
hath her victories, no less renowned than war, die has also her 
struggles for victory, little less severe than those of war and often 
more persistent. Never before have these straggles been so keen, 
determined, and in their kind so bitter as they are now. Xn the 
modernindustrial war of nations it may be said there is ‘ no discharge/ 
No oountiy can afford to rest on its laurels. There is no standing 
still; not to go forward is to go backward. 

In so hx as we are without a national system of technical 
education, in so for as we leave our armies of industry uninstructed 
and untrained in the higher arts of their war, we are not going * 
forward in the fight. So far, England is wanting in her duty to 
herself. Her dackness here no doubt arises from failure to realise 
the immense importance of the subject; but the consequences 
resulting from continued neglect will be none the less dire on that 
account. Our present attitude in respect to technical education 
is preparing the way for disaster, if not defeat or disgrace, to our 
artisan legions. It is foreshadowing a day of lamentation, a time 
wherein there will be but too good cause to ciy that England’s 
industrial glory—and with it much of her national greatness—has 
departed. With Government the promotion of technical education 
is clearly a duty. With employers of skilled labour it may not be 
strictly a duty, but it would certainly be to their interest to aid in 
the work, and they could, an they would, render veiy valuable aid. 

It is not every employer who has the means, even if he had the will, 
to follow the example set by Sir Joseph Whitworth. Most masters, 
however, employing any considerable number of operatives might at 
-very little cost establish evening classes for technical instruction in 
/connection with their workshops. It might be made obligatory upon 
apprentices to attend such classes, and no doubt numbers of journey* 
men would join them when they were thus 4 handy/ Teachers and 
demonstrators could in most instances be found among the leading 
employes, and the workshops could be made the best of all demonstra* 
tion theatres. 

That the artisan classes as a body have shown themselves un¬ 
wisely, not to say culpably, apathetic in the matter of technical 
education is unhappily but too true. They require a good deal 
of lousing on this head, but they are reusable. If a technical 
education movement specially adapted to their needs and upon any* 
thing like a national scale were organised, they would move with the 
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movement, especially when they began to find—« they toon would 
do—that those who did not avail themed** Of the eduearionjd 
facilities offered would have to take ‘back seats 1 in their trades. 
1 have repeatedly heard it argued that all that is required in respect 
to the scientific training of our artisans is to bring them to see their 
need of snob training and to understand the advantage it would be 
to them. This done, it is said there would be comparative^ little 
necessity for national effort, the means for individual se&edueation 
being abundantly accessible to all who had a desire to attain, *^ 
capacity to acquire, technical knowledge. This is true inameasure, 
but only in a measure. To the average student—and it is the average 
student who must be considered—systematic instruction under com¬ 
petent teachers is much more fruitful in results than unaided self- 
study. 

* Moreover—and this is the important point here—means for 
scientific self-instruction suitable to artisans are not so plentiful as 
seems to be generally supposed. Technical text-books and treatises 
abound, it is true, but they are compiled without any reference to the 
special wants in this wise of operative artisans. They are for the 
most part mere cram books. The more advanced ones are too purely 
and absolutely theoretical to suit working-class students, while the 
elementary ones are too elementary for them, generally being full of 
descriptions or definitions of the tools with which craftsmen are 
already perfectly familiar. The classes of students, considered in the 
existing scientific self-help manuals are not artisans but those who 
are either cramming for certificate examinations, or those desirous 
of amusing themselves with ‘the guinea box of tools.’ So far as 
book assistance is concerned, the working man’s pursuit of (technical) 
knowledge is a case of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
What should working men read—with a view to technical culture— 
is a very difficult question to answer at present. The theorist and 
the amateur are provided for, but the artisan is not. It would pro¬ 
bably no tbe the least of the benefits resulting from a national move¬ 
ment in favour of technical education, that it would lead to the 
production of artisan text-books that would justify their title. 

In speaking of the absence of technical knowledge among the rank 
and file, I am not forgetting that our captains of skilled industry stand 
in the very forefront not only as organisers of labour, but also as 
practical scientists and mechanicians. But this in itself is no longer 
sufficient to afford assurances of our being able to maintain our pride 
of place. The tactics of destructive warfare have not altered more 
greatly than have the conditions of industrial competition. Prominent 
among the new conditions is the necessity for rapid changes and 
modifications in the application of manipulative skill; and to be 
prepared for this, while still retaining the system of subdivision of 
labour, it is absolutely essential that our mien should have a wider 
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range of tedmical knowledge. They require to INI?#. finder 
4iiUexteirf^ toob--aas0y 1 oottwl^’to 

Mtaw. Jt I* desirable that astroops they should be mde capable 
of more varied movement and combination, that they should hybetng 
m tedmkally intelligent be more plastic in the bands of their 
comm a nder s And tibe needed plasticity, the more reedy adaptability 
to the circumstances arising out of revolutionary movements or 
abnormal de^pmeate in industrial operations, can only be gained 
under a national system of technical instnietton. 

If our artisans were educated to a higher, more intelligent com¬ 
prehension of the arts and mysteries of their crafts, if theyunderstood 
Mi a broad and practical way the scientific rationale and mechanical 
organisation underlying and governing the ultimate results in which 
thde individual pieces of work are subdivisional processes—if our 
artisans were technically educated up to this point, they would as a' 
body really feel the vivifying interest in their work wbic^ at present 
they are only supposed to experience. They would also have a greater 
belief and pride in their callings than is entertained by many of them 
under the existing condition of affairs. This may seem to outsiders 
a merely sentimental consideration, but as a matter of fact it is of 
vital importance as affecting the quality of workmen and workmanship. 

In every workshop there are numbers of croakers. They are the men 
who tell you that the ‘ trade ’ is over-stocked, that it is done for, has 
had its day, is no longer a trade to put a boy to. This is the sort of 
stuff they do talk to boys who have been put to the trade, often with 
disastrous effects. According to this stamp of man the times are per* 
manently out of joint, and this world no longer a place for mechanics 
if they will suicidally persist iu adding to their numbers. 4 Look at 
me,’ such a man will say; 4 I speak from experience, I am in the trade, 
and I know. I have never a penny to bless myself with till pay-day 
comes; I am as much out of work as in, and never certain of employ* 
ment from one week to another.’ This is quite right of himself, and 
he can point to plenty more like himself. His home is miserable, 
his family slatternly, himself of poverty-stricken appearance. Fore¬ 
men are 4 down upon him,’and more successful—or as he puts it more 
lucky—fellow-workmen regard him with a contemptuous pity. 

If he were an average specimen of the 4 trade,'he would indeed be 
a warning against coming into it, an argument for getting out of it 
But he is not an average specimen. Though he tries to figure as a 
martyr, he is only that stock character, tli^&orrid example* He is 
one of the hard bargains of bis craft, is either a duffer, a slouch, or a 
boozer, incapable, hzj or drunken, or perhaps all three. The men 
of this stamp are the residuum of the artisan daises, and among the 
other beneficial effects of the higher training would be its tendency 
to squeeze out tbe residuum. The residual type of workman would 
not exerthimself to move up, and, as a consequence, his relative 
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worthlesmess would be so increased that ft* WoulAralottger be found 
woTth h» salt, even in boay times. He would gradually find himself 
pressed to a lower than the artisan level, andb» losswouldbethe 
gain of the trade to which he had been attached. 

IKhile the croaker is ever ready to call upon youto iook upon 
this picture as embodied in himself, he is careM not to 
tion to that, as illustrated by the better, more truly 
artisan* The latter, in times of anything like average briskaespin 
trade, can command good work and good pay all the year round^ ftaa 
a comfortable home, saves money, provides through his beneftt and 
trade clubs for the proverbial rainy day, is in his degree respected 
because self-respecting, and on the whole is a person rather to be 
envied than pitied. 

It may safely be asserted that there never was a time when there 
were such opportunities for the mechanic as there are at the present 
day. Every new discovery or development in the resources of civilisa¬ 
tion increases the demand for his services. If by such misfortunes as 
do sometimes befall be finds himself crowded out or superseded in an 
old country, he is better qualified than most other men to make his 
way in new countries. In the work of colonisation the practical artificer 
is required almost contemporaneously with the agriculturist, and the 
need for him increases with every advancing stage of the work. 
There are plenty of openings for him. The instances in which work¬ 
men rise to be masters or managers are innumerable, while even 
should he remain a journeyman all his life he may still be happy and 
in all essential respects a gentleman. If he has manliness enough to 
keep himself free from the taint of the depraving social competition 
to keep up appearances, he may live comfortably, have leisure to cul¬ 
tivate the graces, and means to enjoy a fair share of the rational 
pleasures of life. 

The working classes of the country could be confidently relied upon 
to contribute to the success of any movement for once more making the 
brand * Of English Manufacture ’ a proud and profitable trade device—a 
guarantee for trustworthy workmanship and honest material, for the 
articles so branded being wliat they professed to be, or doing wbat they 
were supposed to do. There can be no reasonable doubt either that our 
artisans might with equal confidence be relied upon—again on grounds 
of self-interest, if from no higher motive-—to play the important part 
that would fall to them In the successful working out of any rational 
scheme for technical education; It is sometimes contended that 
while English mechanics are undoubtedly more skilful and self-assured 
than any others in point of manual skill, they are inferior in point 
of artistic feeling and capacity for assimilating and applying technical 
knowledge. This opinion must, however, be regarded as merely 
theoretic, s eeing that it is of necessity founded largely if not wholly 
upon surmise. Save in individual instances, English artisans have 
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ujlhurfa4e feeling or perception or a fecutty fee tcohnion nrwowl s dfs. 
It appears tome quite fiur to suppose that such pnroeptica aad 
faculty, so for is they relate to mechanical work, aw very likely to 
be found in latest association with the admittedly superior natural 
aptitudes for handjcraftskiH. 

In any case, the tune baa folly arrived when the subject of n 
higher training- for our artisans should be taken up as a matter 
inv<dvingnatknal welfare. Though ‘it does not blase forth in 
agitation, it is nevertheless a burning question. Prolonged in* 
actiritywith respect to it will oertainly not prove to be masterly. 
If the national value of our artisan classes is to remain unrealised 
or unacted upon; if their position and power is to be determined 
solely by n cutting-down competition, in which the chief weapons 
employed are adulteration and scamping; if, in short, things are 
to be allowed to go on as they have been going, they must in tbe 
nature of events go from bad to worse, and tbe decline and foil of 
our manufacturing empire is inevitable. If as a nation we shirk 
onr duty, neglect our interest in this matter, we may cynically or 
selfishly console ourselves with the reflection that‘ sufficient unto tbe 
day is the evil thereof.’ We may with a good show of reason hope 
ami believe that the decline will be slow, that the momentum we 
have acquired will carry us on for at least our time, and that the 
after-time is for those who live in it to deal with. None the less 
we dull he tottering to our fall, and in this age of rapid changes 
and the frequent occurrence of the unexpected, the fall or something 
approaching it might come suddenly. 

Thovas Wmoht. 

{Journeyman Engineer.) 




NOT AT HOME. 

• 

Despite tie Malthusian ‘checks* upon population, such as misery, 
disease, war, vioe, and ‘ moral restraint,’ most of the races and nations 
of the world continue to increase and multiply. The fruits df the 
earth, which are directly or indirectly their food, do not, according 
to the well-known axiom, increase locally in proportion, and so—to 
employ the simplest expressions—many mouths have to be separated 
from the parent community in the quest for the needful bits to put 
into them* The enormous facilities for locomotion, by which modem 
science has proceeded so far in reducing the obstacles of earthly 
space and time, serve to promote this search for subsistence in its 
practical forms of emigration and travel, and the present century has 
opened up to us a perfectly new phase of the history of the human race 
and its breeds. The vast scale of the emigration of the Teutonic, Scan¬ 
dinavian, and Latin races of Europe, and of the Chinese, must inevit¬ 
ably, as the years roll on, become still more gigantic. Even now it is 
almost hopeless to endeavour by any system of statistics to keep pace 
with the eternal come and go of all the millions of human beings of 
all countries and all languages who are constantly crossing and re¬ 
crossing the oceans and continents of this globe. 

Some effort is made in this essay roughly to gauge the extent to 
which emigration is scattering and mingling the current generations 
of the leading European nations, and at least to lay the foundations 
for those more elaborate and complete statistics which may be won 
at some future time. The following table displays in one direction— 
the horizontal—the numbers of bom natives of each country who are 
now living out of that country; and at the same time in the vertical 
columns the numbers of foreigners who reside in each such country. 
It is important to bear in mind that in the table only the borq natives 
of the parent countries have been considered, descendants of such 
emigrants becoming absorbed among the natural population of their 
adopted countries. 

It is much to be desired that among the many international 
arrangements which slowly advancing civilisation gradually brings 
abcmt^-euch as the postal union, the telegraph, longitude, universal 
time, astronomic, currency, and a host of other congresses—states¬ 
men, or at least men of science, would devote some attention to the 
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wh MiihmflBt of welMoyarf, Buiverodtud eowMe&t regulation* 
foraperiodkaland destes^timsi ceniu*,jwovmjftmedby tnwt- 
worthy $aA iadfotm statistk* of emigration, immigration, and re- 
emigmtioB. The value of meh a system, in regard to its influence 
on economic*, vroold f^e hKalcnlable, and it is desired here to 
dimet e«peial attention to the excellence of the Italian statistics of 
ttts wdm»? 

Imperfect as the table nowhere given admittedly must be, it 
stiSl imalyses and apportions among a score of nations or groups of 
; '»iM||'Xio less a total than 18,741,000 of human beings who are 
‘nBfcdthome* to those who may search for them in their native 
I««i? pmA this large total lends some importance to the conclusions 
ikm tmfy r be diawn from its analysis. 

Hke first postulate to be laid down in considering the table is 
that a country which sends abroad a greater number of human beings 
than it receives from other nations must be considered as contri¬ 
buting the difference to the general total of the population of the rest 
of the globe. But &uch a country must not alone be credited with 
her emigrants, who furnish a real and active proof of the vitality of 
her population; she must* likewise be debited with the foreigners who 
live within her borders; for they are proof, pro tanto , that at least 
an equal number of her own native population might have continued 
to exist at home without seeking their fortunes in other lands. Let us 
now go through the table, commenting first upon the Austrian empire. 

Austria-Hungary /.—In the census tables of other countries are 
fottnd 337,000 Austrians and Hungarians living out of their own 
lands. Of these Germany claims 118,000, and the United States 
135,500. These figures are but insignificant when compared with 
the total population of 37,883,000, and this dual State must be 
set down as contributing the least proportion—only 0*89 per cent, 
upon that total—of all the great States to the population of the rest 
of the world. At the same time, the number of foreigners resident 
in the united monarchy falls short of 183,000, being only about 1 
to every 208 of the native population. The Germans in Austria 
reckon up to some 99,000, as against 118,000 Austrians in Germany; 
and in spite of the long-standing strife of the Carbonari and the 
white-coated soldiery, 45,000 Italians now reside on Austrian soil, 
while qoly 16,000 Austrians are to be found in Italy. 

Bdgiwm^Sett comes Belgium, with which little Luxembourg 
is grouped for convenience, showing a net total population of over 
5,800,000, or 485 to the square mile—a ratio of destiny which is 
oaly surpassed by Saxony with 514; England and Wales showed 
4S in 1881* Of these, 145,500, or 1 in every 89, are foreigners; 

1 Ualiam tlf esteroi Morim**te ittio stmt* aiwt Cmkm *ife 

Mere, Roma, 1S86. Our own Qmrsl Jftpsrf iftfo Cmm if Uftl, 
voL if* 188&, Is fall and interesting. 
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eontmued desdlook of poBtMpaities, it* strikes and iite aoli^ 
iadeed,perhap« partly because of all th«e~ta* 86^ no less 
than 497,000 of her children, or 8*6 per cent, of heir remaining native 
popalatwm > It is true that the greater part ofthese have not gone 

fixjmhome-~for 403,000 of them are distributedin neighbouring 
Fiance,Geitaany, and Holland; bat still, according to the postulate, 
Belgium has a balance to her credit at foot of these tables amount¬ 
ing to 351,000. To lessen the tedium of figures, the nearest round 
numbers are mentioned in each case where the result is not thus 
sensibly affected. A salient proof of the worthless character of 
emigration statistics generally is to be found in the Belgian returns, 
which show that in the five years ending with 1884 immigration 
exceeded emigration by 10,014—a manifest absurdity when pitted 
against the statistics here given. Perhaps the returns are merely 
for the port of Antwerp. 

Scandimvia*-- Next come Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, which 
are grouped to avoid indefinite extension of the table. The net 
population of the three countries may be taken at 8,450,000; and in 
addition thereto 795,000, or 9*4 per cent, of the existing generations, 
are living abroad. Of these 440,000 are in the United States, and 
306,500 are Swedes living in Russian Finland. The average emi¬ 
gration from Scandinavia is now over 77,000 annually. If we glance 
back to the beginning of this century, we shall see the population 
of Norway scarcely increasing, and its marriages fewer than in any 
country but Switzerland. Since then many of the old customs and 
laws that hampered agriculture have disappeared, manufacturing 
centres have arisen and flourished, and the growth of the population 
has proved quicker in such centres than in the country districts. 
Between 1865 and 1875 the population increased 14 per cent, side 
by side with constant emigration, and in 1869 there was but one 
pauper in a hundred, while at home in England there were 5 per cent. 
To Sweden belongs the credit of the earliest and best-regulated 
European census, which was taken in 1748, and repeated at first 
every three, and then every five years. Here is the place to recall 
the uncomfortable fact that five years later our own House of Lords 
threw out a bill for au English census on the ground that it was 
anti-Scriptural and un-English, and we lrnd consequently to wait 
nearly half a century for the first counting of our numbers. At the 
same time that these three northern countries send out a host of 
795,000 they harbour only 51,000 foreigners, and these are chiefly 
Germans residing in Denmark (33,152), and Frans and Russians in 
Sweden and Norway; so that the balance to the credit of the 8can- 
dinavian ccmmsunitic in the Not-at-Home account of the world is no 
lemti^;7^000. 

Butwesfaall now have to deal with much larger figures, andbefinre 
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taking the ewe at cm own England let m tot ewnine the German 


Gemon#.—The vast emigration from Germany in modem years, 
and it* canaes, are now commonplace* of contemporary history. No 
pause is needed here for dwelling upon the innate force and healthy 
•tamine of the breed, its domestic fondly habits, its ealm self* 
reliance, and its adventurous spirit. ■■■• "-T ; . 

Keep not landing fixed and rooted, 

IMsIdy venture, briskly roam; 

Head and band, where’er thou foot it, 

And stout heart are still at home. 

The results are a high rate of increase in the population, and a 
readiness to seek afar relief from the heavy pressure of military ser¬ 
vice under which Germany and her leading antagonist are now both 
groaning. The statistics of German emigration are not quite satis¬ 
factory, but between 1880 and 1884 a yearly average of 172,750 
left the mother countries of the empire by Antwerp, Bremen, Ham¬ 
burg, Havre, and Stettin. The vast majority of these went to the 
United States, and the greater portion of the remainder to South 
America. It is significant that between 1881 and 1883, 125,156 
emigrants renounced their German nationality. It is thus not sur¬ 
prising to find the table exhibiting 2,601,000 Germans outside 
their fatherland, of whom 2,000,000 are in the States, and 110,000 
in South America. In Belgium live some 43,000; among the 
Scandinavians 38,000; in Switzerland 90,000; in Holland 42,000; 
and in France, where sullen hostility to ‘the Prussians 9 is hut ill- 
disguised, no fewer than 82,000, While the German empire can 
reckon over two and a half millions of her children in foreign climes, 
or 5*7 per cent, on the aggregate population of 45,200,000, she 
affords a subsistence to 293,000 natives of other countries, including 
118,000 Austro-Hungarians, 35,000 Scandinavians, 28,000 Swiss, 
and only 17,000 French, who thus take ,but a poor revenge of the 
82,000 Germans who have peacefully continued the invasion of 
French territory. The balance in Germany’s favour is thus very 
laige—2,324,000—and is only exceeded by our own. 

United Kingdom .—It is difficult to avoid terms that may seem 
inflated when referring to the statistics for the British Isles. A 
whole section—somewhat heavy, it must be confessed—of modern 
literature is developing and enveloping the idea of ‘ Greater Britain. 9 
We have occupied the lands. Perhaps, after all, the most forcible 
way of putting the facts is to say boldly that English must indubit¬ 
ably be—is even now—the leading language of the globe. It was a. 
saying of Coleridge’s that Shakespeare can never die, and the lan¬ 
guage in which he wrote must with him live for ever. This is some¬ 
what too finely poetical for the present purpose. Shakespeare and 
att English literature apart, it ill because the language echoes from 
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mffifcns on millions of EngBlh 
and its asea^ to it lives and must live everywhere^ 
thepure well undefiled, or as < American,* Pidgin, Brother-totague, 
or avea of Surinam. > 

Itsk^MHently be said that the number of bora natives of 
tlie tbwe lc|afi^^ now living out of them is largely understated in 
these tables as 4,200,000; and still every possible source of informa¬ 
tion has been consulted; but the exact figures will never be elicited 
until we have an international census union. The figures are, how* 
ever, vast as they stand, and put England easily at the top of the 
scale of nation-making, people-giving races. A native of the famous 
old Comtd de Foix was once asked by Napoleon what his country 
produced. 6 Men and iron,’ said the Gascon. What flimsy fustian 
this retort becomes if the little department of the little Ari&ge, as 
the country now is called, be compared in the light of these statistics 
with Britain and its Black Country. In the 4,200,000 given above 
no account has been taken of 215,374 soldiers and sailors on foreign 
service; but adding these, we arrive at the almost incredible fact 
that every eight persons of the home population are now represented 
abroad by a native-born 6 Britisher,’ who has not been chosen as their 
representative by the ballot or by any other known mode of elec¬ 
tion, and who goes about his business in quiet neglect of ‘our 
glorious constitution ’ and the * supremacy of the House of Commons.’ 
This great world-movement, which will be the making—or the mar¬ 
ring—of the mother-country’s future, proceeds calmly, silently, as 
the operations of nature, behind the backs of noisy do-nothing 
political parties,as certainly, as inevitably, as the planets roll around 
the sun. 

The number of foreigners resident in England iB unexpectedly 
small, falling short of 294,000, or, deducting 10,564 sailors, merely 
283,000, being about 1 in 124 of the population. These are 
chiefly merchants’ clerks, teachers, servants, German bakers, 
Russian and German tailors, French milliners, and Italian musicians. 
The balance in England’s favour (3,885,000) in the account here 
produced is therefore very large indeed, being more than half again 
as great as that of Germany, which is nearly a third more populous 
than England. It may be noted here that the Census Tables of 
1881 (voL iv. p. 105) show that in fifty years' at least 8,880,000 
emigrants, foreigners included, left our shores. 

Francs.—-While the balance in favour of all the other chief 
European countries is more or less considerable, the balance is 
against France, and it is besides a very large balance on the wrong 
side. The facts relating to the population of the country and its 
almost stationary condition are common problems of economics, but 
it is not usual to see them treated from the present point of view. 
As a matter of fact, considerable want of knowledge on the subject 
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maybedetected, and the ibllc^ paamge i& a reeeasi; 

publication by no means devoid of usefulness, 
his * Malthus and his Work,’ observes that-- 

There «e few foreigner* in Fnnoe; the number* of the French people are 
neither swelled by immigration nor Teduced by emigration* . ♦ v Taking the ab¬ 
sence of immigration a* balanced by the absence of emigration, we am brought to 
the conclusion that the population of France is stationary by its vw$l deliberate 
act (pp. 1(57,108). 

This writer seem* to rely for this portion of his infonnatioa upon 
the Times, but one need only turn to that excellent repertory of 
statistics the i Almanach de Gotha 9 (p. 715), to find that there were 
in December 1881 no less than 1,001,090 s foreigners resident in 
France. To these, in considering the Frepch population proper, we 
must add 77,046 other foreigners who have naturalised themselves 
in the country, and we thus find every thirty-fourth human being in 
France to be a 6 stranger 9 —a sufficiently surprising and significant 
fact. In 1872 the foreigners were only 1 in 49, in 1861 they 
were 1 in 75, and in 1851 the proportion was but 1 in 94, It wiU 
thus be seen that the peaceable invasion of France is proceeding 
at a sure and increasing rate. It is as though nature, abhorrent 
of a vacuum, as the maxim of * the ancients 1 maintained before 
Galileo’s time, were stepping in to fill the gaps which the French 
make or suffer in their own population. Kural France, as dis¬ 
tinguished from urban, actually lost 820,000 of its population 
between 1876 and 1881, as M. Toussaint Lona has shown. Turn 
now to the handy figures furnished year by year in the * Anuuaire 
des Longitudes 9 (p. 484),and it will be seen that the 1881 popula¬ 
tion of 37,672,048 must be reduced by 1,078,136 in order to 
arrive at the actual numbers of French people in France, which is 
thus found to be only 36,593,912. The population in 1876 was 
36,905,788, from which 836,264 foreigners must be deducted; and 
comparing this with the corresponding numbers for 1881 above 
given, it will be seen that the slender yearly increase of the French 
population proper is now only 29 per 10,000, instead of 41 as given 
by the Government statisticians. 

So much for immigration. As to emigration, it is true it does 
not go on upon a large scale, but from 1878 to 1884 there was an 
efflux of 30,000 ; and the annual amount is on the increase. But 
these statistics of French emigration are not in any way to be relied 
on. In the first place they only deal with French ports, and with 
North and South American destinations ; but numbers doubtless 
depart from Belgian, German, and English ports for those and other 
continents, and probably go to swell the emigration statistics of the 
three countries mentioned at the expense of the credit of France, for 
the meagre tale of emigrants just quoted seems wholly insufficient 
* The Miwin SktiittifM for 1883 gites eighty loss. 
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t^ acoount for the 288,600 Frenchmen bom in France who are now 
borne on the census returns of North and South America (see Table 
A). Furthermore^^ French emigration figurestake no account 
at all of land-migration, and thusignora completely 52,200 French 
who live in Belgium! 17,300 who have chosen Germany for their 
workshop, 10,800 who are in Italy, 17,600 in Spud, and nearly 
59,000 who live within the Swiss frontiers. In all, nearly 483,000 
French bokn in France are in the position of emigrants all over the 
world, and although the total is less than 4 that furnished by Belgium, 
and but little in excess of the numbers placed to the credit of Spain 
and Portugal, it must be taken into account, and, when set against 
the 1,001,090 foreigners who are inside French boundaries, reduces 
the balance to the debit of France to 518,000. 

Tlfo Kev. Mr. Malthus chiefly devoted bis speculations to the 
consideration of flourishing races with rapidly increasing populations, 
his goal, adopted from the American colonies, being duplication in 
twenty-flve years. But he wholly omitted to consider among his 
4 checks’ positive or preventive, whether war, disease, or vice—he 
completely left out of sight such an undoubted fact as the decay of 
rapes, the dying-out of a people, as so many families die out, because 
of a failure of fertility, no matter to what complexity of causes that 
failure may be due. Vicious irregularities may have a partial or an 
extensive effect in the direction of a check; but an economist must 
be slow to believe that a whole nation of thirty-seven millions, or, 
omitting children, twenty-seven millions of greatly differing cha¬ 
racters and origins, can, by individual but universal assent, keep 
down the population; and even if they did so it would be, after all, 
only the strongest, the ultimate evidence of the weakening of the 
procreative instinct, and therefore of the certain dying-out of the 
race. 

At the same time Malthus avowed his desire for a longer 
life for the living, and fewer births for the sake of fewer deaths. 
Had he prophesied this for France, it would have been a wonderful 
hit, for there the average duration of life has risen from 28 to 37 
years since the beginning of the century, while the annual deaths 
have fallen from 276 in 10,000 to 223. At the same time the 
annual births have also fallen from 318 in 10,000 to 249, while 
the number of marriages remains the same. Thus it may safely be 
said that the present apparent small increase in the population—29 
per 10,000 annually, as shown above—is, in reality, not am accession 
of new lives, but chiefly a postponement of the termination of old 
ones. Had the death-rate remained as it was in 1801-10, the popu¬ 
lation would now be actually diminishing at the rate of 27 per 
10,000 (276-249). The causes of the decrease of the death-rate 
are vaaotavbnt not complex. The advance of apjriied medical and 
sanitary science counts for something; and the doubling of the pro- 
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duction of meat, com, and almost eveiythiag brought 

greater plenty and comfort. It is calculated tbit the total supply of 
feed from home and foreign sources is fourfold vhat it ttbUi frtfky years 
age, while foreign trade has been multiplied by six. As regaidfl in¬ 
dividual wealth, M. Levasaeur made a very cautious estimate,eleven 
yean ago, when he said it had more than doubled siisco l#^. And 
with all this the annual number of marriages has remamed Mntikmary, 
and their total, including the widowed, falls far short of the English 
rate, being but 2,803 per 10,000 against England’s 4,488. 

It is impossible to quit this subject without a word upon the size 
of French families. The average number of births to fen marriages 
was forty-two, from 1801 to 1810; it is now bat thirty, that is three 
to each marriage; and of course one death among die three would 
leave the population stationary. Last year free schooling was voted 
for the seventh child in every family that had so many, and this 
measure resulted in the discovery of 213 such families, 107 of which 
had more than seven, and 4 as many as thirteen children each. 
The fourth fargard of the Vendidad supports the assertion of Herodo¬ 
tus (i. 136) that the ancient Persian monarchs gave prizes to those 
who had most children. In 1798 Pitt brought in a bill for extend¬ 
ing relief to large families, and Malthas argued against it that if by 
artificial encouragement a Government increases the mouths without 
increasing the food, it only brings the people nearer to starvation; 
and though stalwart numbers are a strength, starving swarms are 
a patent weakness. But this style of argument cannot apply to 
contemporary France, where the general and individual wealth and 
comfort are, as has been shown, considerable and notorious. 

Italy .—Although Italy has of recent years been making serious 
progress in the direction of consolidation, and has shown singular 
national common sense in devoting herself to the process of settling 
down after her long revolutionary struggles, the generality will be 
somewhat unprepared to receive the large scale of her emigration. 
Her excellent statistical tables of 1881 Bhow no less than 1,077,000 
Italians residing in other countries. South American States absorb 
the largest proportion of these, namely 403,000; and next comes 
France, where public works attract vast numbers of Italian labourers, 
with 241,000; the United States with 176,000, and Africa with 
62,000. Emigration is going on at an increasingly rapid pace; 
147,000 having left the mother country in 1884, including 33,000for 
Austria-Hungary, 38,000 for France, and 44,000 for South America. 
Taking the population of Italy at 29,361,000, we find that those 
living abroad are equal to 3*67 per cent, on that total; and as there 
are only 60,000 foreigners resident in Italy, she can claim a credit 
balance on the general world aooonnt of over a million, thus coming 
third among the great emigrating European countries, and being 
outstripped only by England and Germany. 
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^ If home^wted be «ara$te<l, . 

modest is «n*U^ Ml b*w acfc been obtained. 


Knasians and Poles ate of their country. The United 

States contained in 1880 the latest proportion oftbese, namely 
88,000 Enwians and 48,000 Boles 5 and 20,000 Rnmiani ente^ 
State.in 4884. Germany Mows with 15,000. In England and 
Waleatherearesame ll,OOOPoles. e 

Spain md Portugal.—The Peninsula can claim 458,000 of its 
inhabitants in foreign countries, thus very closely approaching 
France, although the gross population is two-fifths less (peculation 
21,748,083). South America absorbs the vast majority of Penin¬ 
sular emigrants (337,000), France bolds 75,000, and the United 
States figure for 28,000. Portugal sent abroad 133,000 in the ten 
years 1872-81, of whom 130,000 were for America. 

Switzerland ,—The indefatigable, money-loving, and thrifty 
Swiss are to be found in many countries. Table A reckons up 
207,000 of them, equal to a percentage of 7*9 on a net population 
of 2,635,000. It is, however, somewhat surprising to find at the 
same time no less than 211,000 foreigners in the cantons, and this 
not in the tourist season, when Tartarin is on the Alps, but in 
December 1880. The conclusion is that these large numbers have 
actually settled in Switzerland, and on analysing the total it is found 
that the great majority come from adjoining countries: 90,000 from 
Germany, 59,000 from France, 42,000 from Italy, and 13,000 from 
Austria. This results in a small balance of 15,000 against the Swiss. 
The emigration figures, which can scarcely be complete, were 13,500 
in 1883, and only 8,900 in 1884. 

Aria.—The vertical column headed 4 Asia,’and the horizontal lines 
for 4 Chinese 9 and 4 Other Asiatics 9 in Table A, necessarily contain 
infonnation of a most rudimentary and unsatisfactory nature. For 
instance, the largest item—1,351,828 Chinamen—consists mainly of 
a mere guess that there are a million Chinese in Siam, the balance 
being taken from the Dutch statistics of Java and Madura. The 
total of 1,512,000 gives but a faint idea of the Bwarms of industrious 
and yellow men who continually issue forth from the populous middle 
kingdom. The number of Chinese who entered the United States 
up to 1884 was 289,024, but in that year only 8,420 immigrated. 
The 50,032 Asiatics shown in Peru are probably for the most part 
Chinese. Coolie emigration from India, for the Mauritius, I&union, 
Natal, English and French Guiana, the English and French West 
Indies, the Fiji Islands, and Surinam is now 18,600 a year 5 it has 
beenashigh as 25,000 (1875). 

The African statistics must also be considered incom¬ 
plete, consisting, as they do, chiefly of Egyptian, Algerian, and 
Tunisian figures only, if we except the case of those English popula- 
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beeocombined with other information. ' ..... ';i:v;^i.‘: ; ;i^v;.^'; : .;. 

Awten^—We shall do ao more than direct aitentionina general 
way to the large number of bom foreigners who are now^ the Ameri¬ 
can continents, North and South. They amount to more than thirteen 
nullioos, out of our gross totals of nearly nineteen xnShon?* United 
States immigration, which first sprang into great activitjfein the de¬ 
cade 1841-50, reached its highest point, 730^00--* a 
in 1882. In 1884 it had*sunk temporarily, no doubt, to 4$1^XK)< 
At the same time, it will be seen that these immigrant hosts have 
by no means permanently settled down, for 3,529,000 AmericaosnoW 
live outside their proper countries. It is to be regretted that the in¬ 
consistent modes of framing its statistics adopted by different coun¬ 
tries preclude a complete analysis of the figures, which there was no 
choice but to amalgamate for the United States, Mexico, the rest of 
North America, and South America. The emigration from Canada to 
the States is noteworthy; a million having crossed the frontier before 
1884, and 48,000 more in that year. Forty-four per cent, of the 
Canadian immigrants of 1881, ’82, ’83, passed on to the States. There 
are, per contra , 78,000 natives of the States in the Dominion. It is 
a significant fact that Mexico now holds nearly two millions of bom 
Europeans, or 38 per cent, of her population. As regards South 
America, Brazil showed an immigration, at Bio de Janeiro, in four 
recent years, of 93,000 Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, Italians, and 
Germans. But this is far surpassed by the Argentine Bepublic, 
which received in the same years 278,000 immigrants, mainly from 
Italy, Spain, and France. The numbers for 1884 were 103,000, 
whereas Brazil had only 18,000 in that year. In Uruguay the immi¬ 
gration is about two thousand a year. 

Australasia.—As to Australasia and Polynesia the infonnation— 
except for our own larger colonies—is meagre in the extreme, 
and the figures in this column clearly fall far short of the truth. 
The Australian colonies show an immig&tion of 394,000 in 1882 
and 1883; but 263,000 also emigrated in those years, leaving a 
balance of only 131,000 immigrants, or 65,500 yearly. 

Jews .—This paper would belie its title if it ignored the race 
which of all others is pre-eminently ‘ not at home.’ The growing 
reluctance—of sectarian origin—to inquire into the religions, or the 
irreligious, of the people in England, France, and other countries, 
renders it impossible to complete statistics which the Jews them¬ 
selves could not compile without an organisation which would provoke 
antagonism in many quarters. The following figures do not account 
for quite three millions of this teeming breed, and it will be seen 
that three countries—Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Boumania— 
contain the vast majority of the numbers here set down. Every 
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t^MvidajdbVieinittiiSMr a Jew, aad the Hebrew namb«r 
lin every 22 in Austria, and 1 fat 11 in Hungwy 


4n*ia(1880). . . 

ipxm 

Hungary (I860) . . 

038^14 

Germany (1880) . . 

mm 

Greece (1679). . 


Roomeiia (1880) , . 

4,177 

Denmark (1890) i . . 

nm 

RematnU ■ . , , , 

400,000? 

Holland (1878). . . 

81,093 

40,000? 

Great Britain (1871). . 

Toms . . 

45,000? 

Italy (1881) . . . 

88,000? 

Persia ? . 

19,000? 

Bulgaria (1881) . . 

14,250 

India (1881) . . . 

Australia and New Zealand 

12,008 


Switaerland (1880) . . 

Bosnia and Henegorina 

7,873 

(1888) . . . 

6,806 

Servia (1878) , . , 

8,492 

Belgium (1880). . 

8^000? 

Sweden (1880). . . 

8,968 

Luxembourg (1880) . 

777 . 

Canada (1881) . . . 

667 

Peru (1876) . . . 

408 

Spain (1877) , . . 

402 

Orange Free State (1890). 

67 

Norway (1875). . . 

84 

Samoa (1884) . . . 

1 

Total , 

2,010,032 


(1883) . . . 10,331 


There ture now but 400 Jews in Spain. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, before the Inquisition, the expulsion, and the mar mnos, 
they numbered upwards of a million in Andalusia, Castile, Leon, and 
Murcia alone. The Jew in Samos must be a wandering one, and 
recalls the Turkish legend that an Israelite once went prospecting 
to Mitylene, but levanted again the next day when he saw the 
natives weighing the eggs they bonght in the bazar. 

A last brief paragraph for the Jats or Korn, whom we know as 
Gipsies, Enumerations between 1878 and 1881 give 79,393 in 
Hungary, 37,393 in Bulgaria, 27,289 in Servia, 19,549 in Eastern 
Boumelja, and 200,000 in Boumania. This last number requires 
corroboration; but wherever the Jew goes the Romany goes:— 

Is each land the sun doe* visit 
He is gay whate’er betide; 

To give space for wandering is it 
That the,world was mado so wide ? 


John O’Nkill 






♦ THE CHURCH'AND PARLIAMENT. - 

1 Parluiobht ahd the Church 1 is the title of an article in this Bevies 
for October of last year by Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., characterised by a 
calmness and moderation which encourage a belief that the burning 
question of disestablishment may be argued with such fairness that 
even if the controversialists do not ultimately agree they may at 
least understand each other. Such, at all events, is the feeling with 
which I scrutinise Mr. Borlase’s article; and I am confident that 
an ultimate resort to Parliament will be infinitely more hopeful if 
reasonable men will, by previous discussion, prepare for the questions 
at issue a solution for which legislative confirmation may be required. 

Mr. Borlase opines that ‘ Parliament should declare itself unable 
to deal with ecclesiastical legislation in any shape or form; 1 but I 
venture to postpone from the outset of our inquiry a proposition which, 
if admitted as an axiom, should be admitted only at the inevitable 
conclusion of inquiry, and not as a preliminary rule which of itself 
would preclude inquiry. 

Local self-government, to which Mr. Borlase would assign full 
power to manage the affairs of the several districts within its control, 
cannot, I submit, be trusted to originate or amend the laws touching 
Imperial interests such as religion or taxation. That duty is one vested 
in the legislature. The office of local government should be restricted 
to tbe administration of the law when it is statutably determined. 

The relation of the Church to the State, or, in other words, to 
Parliament, is essentially one of the subjects with which no authority 
less than the Imperial Parliament can deal; and the consideration of 
so weighty a subject requires a dear view of the matter in contention, 
of the contending parties, and of the principles which should govern 
tbe discussion. ‘The case for disestablishment 1 prep&redby the 
Liberation Society is inspired by an undeviating enmity to the 
Church, and the sentence which it suggests implies thp absolute dig* 
integration and dissdution of the Church as an organised religious 
society. Bat there tie Churchmenaad Dissenters, Conservatives and 
liberals who, wishing no ill to the Church, see in her connection 
with the State evils so serious that d is esta bl i shme nt may be accepted 
as the means of restoring to her the freedom which should pertain to 
V0UXX.-No.116. BR 
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Mr. Bork» appw^% tJbis view, and 
be cite* among her grievances the to vary her formularies 

or improve her discipline ; ^ nnrealit^r of tii6 Cot& jftlm wbenac- 
compamed with tbe Pnmuniw and tlw con*equoot appointment of 
her bishops, nominally by the Crown but effectively by the Prime 
Minister; the resort to Parliament as indilpcmmUe to the exteyion 
of the episoopate in England, and generally the hindrance to*any 
change in ecclesiastical law by the necessity for Parliamentary con¬ 
currence reluctantly given or refused. c These grievances axe realf 
but they are remediable without a revolution. Those who desire the 
moral mid industrial advancement of the people must also desiie the 
improvement of all religious and educational agencies, including 
these of Hie Church of England, pre-eminent in their antiquity and 
widespread influence. Religious nonconformists may therefore be 
expected not to thwart, but to support, legislative propositions tending 
to facilitate her spiritual labours and amend her discipline. Noncon¬ 
formists exult, not unnaturally, in their deliverance from the disabilities 
which weighed upon them in past generations and in their actual 
freedom from any practical grievance. 1 gladly join with Mr. Borlase 
in pleading 4 that in common with all other religious communities 
the Church of England should have a ‘ fair stage and no favour ; 9 but 
when he further pleads 4 that the Church should herself desire to 
briog about 4 a position of equality ’ (religious equality, which the 
Rev. Guinness Rogers defines to be equality of churches), one is 
obliged to ask for a precise definition of this term. 

Mr. Borlase does not offer one, but 1 submit that, whatever may 
be the other conditions of ‘ religious equality, 1 one would be impera¬ 
tive—vis, the repeal of the Act (of 1700 a.d.) for the Limitation 
of the Crown, which enacts 4 that whosoever shall come to the posses¬ 
sion of this crown shall join in communion with the Church of 
England as by law established.’ 

So long as this statute remains unrepealed, there oau be no 
religious equality between the Church of England and the sects 
which, notwithstanding this disparity, enjoy the largest and most 
unqualified religious liberty. In virtue of its connection with the 
Crown, the Church has certain privileges, but they are hardly of a 
character to constitute a practical grievance to the 150 sects who 
have them not. For instance, Anglican bishops sit in the House 
of Lords, but Anglican clergy are excluded from tbe House of 
Commons. Anglican clergy are protected in their ministrations, but 
it is in their own parish and against the intrusion of their own 
brethren. The deigy have no legal power to exclude dissenting 
ministers from their parish if within it there should be a congregation 
prepared to welcome them. On tbe other hand} the House of 
Commons is open to the eloquent preachers and practised ministers 
of all dissenting denominations, while the Church submits to the 
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exclusion of Anglican deans and canons. He 
orators in the House of Commons are a far gratae power in the State 
thaathey would be in tie Houseof Lords, Thawamthe mati^ 
grievances of precedence arising out of tie existence of a National 
Church, but it will be for the country to determinate it is 
eijpdlent to relieve these sentimental sufferers by the saorifioe of 
the monarohy. Mr. Borlase, I submit, exaggerates of 

Parliament to entertain and assent legislatively to 
* % the Church and Convocation, and to which, in He interest ^ 


nation, no objection can be raised. Members who felt themselves 
disqualified from intervening actively in the discussion might be 
satisfied to give their assent under a persuasion that the measure in 
question would prove beneficial to the National Church, and therefore 
to the nation. Time spent in passing an unopposed Church Bill eould 
not be time wasted. Nonconformists who will at one time assert 


their nonconformity will at another claim the full privilege which 
could pertain to them as members of the National Church to share 
in the consideration of whatever may redound to the efficiency of 
the Church. In so doing they are quite within their rights, 
for no sentence of excommunication has been passed upon them, 
and their only needful qualification is a charitable and patriotic 
spirit. 

Church dignitaries are advised by Mr. Borlase to make their 
Church the * Church of the people,’ and to substitute for the title 
‘Established Church’its ancient name *Eeclesia Anglicana.’ The 
advice is hardly needed. As understood by learned dignitaries, 
* the establishment of the Church of England means the recognition of 
the Church of England as the national organisation for the profession 
and the teaching of the Christian [religion.’ The State, when it 
allied itself with the Church at the Reformation, assumed to itself 
certain prerogatives which have proved injurious to spiritual inde¬ 
pendence, and may now, if enforced,'be found [so intolerable as to 
necessitate a resolute resistance. In a country holding religious 
liberty as a sacred principle, the requisite relief ought not to be a 
matter of controversy; and those alone would refuse it who, hating 
the Church, would aggravate her difficulties in order to drive her 
to the acceptance of freedom with ^disestablishment and disendow- 
meat. 

Mr. Borlase seems, almost as a matter of course, to assume that 
the Church is to be presently disendowed upon the sbheine ^ 
liberation Society—a scheme which, after he wrote his article, 
was disowned by the eminent Nonconformists at the ! Temple 
Conference on November 19,1885, and by tie Liberation Society 
itself; with an implied rebuke to tbeir confiding followers who had 
been beguiled into thinking Hat ‘Practical Suggestions’ were 
suggestions meant to be carried into practice. / 
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rit&pat lee In* «m that otai&ywffl 'Ml pwatyMth* awr*’. 
work, but tMith. w^<k^ t» it* .ark* iiramt times wad* 
btv» brnmn mwe litonlly pnvidad W the* beM M wUHiih* 
Mai sift* Thutwbat the S&ctotor caBs 4 the eidk 

«artbcili%£S^ seb«iM 9 oC iraidd not wholly 

nda (lurtkmen,aod that they wild strive to the utmost to com¬ 
pensate tbs Church for the wro^ inflicted cm her, I readily believe; 
but surely it is istrange political morality oribidh would connive at an 
act of spoliation because forsooth the sufferer had Mends aide and 
wflHnf to keep him alive. Mr. Borlase insists on the excellent 
porpoeee to which the confiscated Church property might be appliedi 
in t he relief of destitution and the education of the people. Has 
Mr, borlase forgotten that this country is distinguished for its legal 
provision for the destitute through a highly organised Poor Law, 
and that the Church is the earliest educator of the people, not only in 
her churches, but in her grammar schools and parochial elementary 
schools, and that up to 1870 the work of education was, and has re¬ 
mained, chiefly in the hands of Churchmen, aided and advised by the 
National Society as the organ of the Church ? 

I will not follow Mr. Borlase through the details of the pallia¬ 
tives with which he would considerately mitigate the severity of 
the 4 crude and cruel diaendowment.’ I pass rather to the evidence 
before me that there is a strong reaction following upon the exposure 
of the perversions of history and fallacious arguments which pervade 
the Liberationist literature, and culminate in the now discredited 
4 Practical Suggestions.' 

On the 19th of November of last year a conference on disestablish¬ 
ment was held at the City Temple, Holborn. The Rev, J. Guinness 
Rogers presided, and the importance of the meeting was marked less 
even by the large attendance of well-known men than by the selection as 
president of a 4 pronounced Liberationist/ The speech of the chair- 
iFMm is distinguished by a profession of friendliness towards the 
Church which is most gratifying, and from it 1 select portions which 
will constitute a fitting prelude to the subject of this article. 

Mr. Rogers based his argument on this proposition 
#■ 

If # be urifkt that what we on the Nonconformist side call 1 religious equality/ 
then certainly there will be somewhere or other a method found of treating this 
question of diaendowment in such a manner that no party will have any just ground 
to complain of being injured . 1 

The acceptance of this proportion involves its converse : the *ie- 
ligioos equality 9 requiring a method of diienimmsnt which gives 
any party just ground to complain of being injured, mmat be right. 
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Ifltfongfat any prn p nrititm for Nfcgkus rgjaffiykwtfvafl 
tf 4te Episcopal O&meb of England, I shoddpumahwg^ 
partkit, We caw opfr to aahc oar friends undfflrtspdthrt Wirsdfrmaeattemiio 
Jbrmlieydietiijdly, asm the presence of Him to Wfc&ftlhi*^ 

I ntsiim no harm^ Episcopal Church. 

iIjv Sogers concluded his speech by enjoining thtt ^^ discaSBion 
should be maintained in the spirit of sweet reasom&leneM/ that 
argument and not invective should be employed, and that ^allahoald 
endeavour to gpeek the truth in love.’ 

Nothing more encouraging than these friendly protestations 
could have been desired, and a peaceful solution of the diffiBrenoemay 
have seemed probable even when the speaker said: ‘We do not believe 
we shall work any harm to the Episoopal Church by disestablishment, 
even though accompanied by disendowment/ 

But churchmen have a strong impression that disestablishment 
and disendowment would work serums harm to ttye Church and people 
of England, and in support of that impression they display the 
scheme of the Liberation Society, and in particular they point to the 
provisions which would (1) sever religion from all legal connection 
with the State, (2) secularise the endowments of the clergy, and 
(3) allow the conversion of all sacred buildings to common and 
profane uses* 

Don't be misled, interposes Mr. J. G. Rogers; no scheme has yet 
been framed to which any one authority is bound. 

1 am committed to no scheme, nor is the Liberation Society. The Liberation 
Society has published what are called * Practical Suggestions/ and these* Practical 
Suggestions ’ have been improperly regarded as a definite scheme of disendowment. 
They never professed to be anything of the kind. . . . They were the outline of a 
brief put into the hands of a prosecuting counsel, or rather counsel for the plaintiff 
—that and nothing more. 

* Nothing more! ’ Is not that enough ? I will quote from the 
Com for Disestablishment , p. 167:— 

At the dose of 1874 the Executive Committee of the * Society for the libera* 
turn of Religion from State Patronage and Control 7 appointed a special committee 
to obtain legal and other information requited for the preparation of a scheme of 
disestablishment, and to offer suggestions which might aid in the fhuningfbfsiiolt a 
scheme. The suggestions so prepared were presented to the Triennial Confbranoe 
of the Society on the 1st of May, 1877, and were published by direction of the 
Conference. 

The scheme, carefully prepared, has been widely disseminate^ and 
has beentlieaource of the instruction assiduously conveyed to the 
desses who from want of better and traerteadringwere disposed to 
be tempted by the secular advantages connected with the plunder of 
the Church. The tardy exposure of the conspiracy has roused an 
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' The Bev. £$. Rogers, a * prwouaoed Uberaiiovi^ srepeidUAes 
«U responsibility for the Iibemiaoeitt scheme of which he minimises 
the importa&oe as embodying only ‘practical «^gestions , -~o«^y 
* pwotfoail suggesti ons ’f Si«ttt of * PerHamentary BiH, whafooidd 
more eipteettly propound the intended 8^tdc« ths® * Practical Sngges- 
&<m; * they were not meant to commit Mr, Rogers, has 

beaRowed so many years to pass without polishing his disolaimeraad 
the circulation of these alarming tuggestfons t Churchmen 
generally wifi concur with Canon Curtis in welcoming these tardy 
disclaimers as very good mews which they will be glad to spread 
(Holbom Temple Conference). 

I& justification, however, of the vigorous defensive preparation 
Chtm&roen have made, it is only reasonable that they should show 
the evidence upon which their action has been grounded. 

Most opportunely a letter from the Rev. J. G. Rogers in the Non* 
conformist of the 4th of November, 1880, meets my eye. In this letter, 
prefaced by a disclaimer of hostility to the Episcopal Church and an 
avowal of* admiration for the good men it contains, and of sympathy 
in its true spiritual work,’ Mr. Rogers professes his aversion for en¬ 
dowments of all kinds, and proposing that the National Church 
should be placed on the same level as Congregational churches, he is 
unconscious of any desire to do it wrong. Mr. Rogers deprecates the 
endowment of Nonconformist chapels ; he even regrets the zeal which 
in some cases has discharged the mortgage loan through which the 
chapel was built, thus lessening the burden on the congregation, for 
he believes c tbat a church is strengthened and helped by being 
trained in babits of self-reliance.* Self-reliance is a virtue of which 
I would not dispute the merit, nor would I detract from the en¬ 
nobling effect upon a congregation of a constant training in liberality 
for the sake of religion. I know not a parish in which Christian 
liberality is not preached on behalf of the Church’s work, even 
although the preacher may be himself adequately endowed through 
the liberality of former ages, and in virtue of that endowment 
acquires an independence of temporal provision which enables him 
withowfear to declare the whole counsel of God and to rebuke sin 
without dreading the disfavour of the rich and powerful. 

Mr. Rogers does not perceive how essentially the independence of 
the clergy is involved in the theory of the Church as stated in No, 62 
leaflet of the Church Defence Institution:— 

that true religion isnot* humaninwsBtioD hat a Birina lawflit i pp . v- ;; 

2. Thai the Church is a society of which Christ is the Founder and thrHead, 

$, Thatthe Church has been ever taught and gcvs*nsd---first by Christ’s 
apostkfr—and sabsscpiently by bishops and d^gy aedng with the authority 
transmitted to them by perpetual succession th^ Divias Master. 
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that the Stste, as the guardian of the Church’s property fin* th» p6^0i^ mk», 
preserves it for rdigious purposes, and protects the clergy in thefrpartoni Bdnis- 
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7. Hist the endowments of the Church require constant accessions tof meat the 
spiritual necessities of a mpidly^ncreasxng population, but that these accessions 
have been sod are freely made by individual liberality in each generation, and not 
from the taxation of the people. 

The ancient endowments of the Church secure, so far as they 
extend, the independence of the clergy; and although the necessity of 
fresh churches in the present century has been too large to permit 
the clergy to be wholly provided for out of the annual products of 
invested gifts, yet the principle is always asserted, and the.rule is 
that no church can have a district assigned to it or a minister 
appointed until a revenue of 150/. a year is secured, and the cost of 
the fabric is fully discharged. By what caprice is it argued that 
annual subscriptions are laudable, but their capitalised amount is 
denounced as ‘ benumbing and paralysing 9 ? Mr. Rogers may honestly 
hold these opinions, and consistently he counsels the National Church 
to strip itself of its properties and revenues, and in its unfettered 
freedom exert its spiritual powers to the quickening of faith and zeal 
in all its members. But Churchmen take a different view of the 
question. They appreciate Mr. Rogers's solicitude for the freer action 
of the Church, and would welcome his assistance in the removal of 
the hindrances to her more perfect organisation and action, but they 
do not perceive bow her spiritual influence can be promoted by her 
being sent forth freed from her burdens, but naked and penniless. 
No, not quite naked nor penniless. Mr. Rogers would leave the 
Church in possession of its ‘ private property,’ if it has any. He 
proposes only that the State resume the possession of any national 
property which it now enjoys (wrongfully), and he defines as private 
property all property wtyick has been given to the Church within sixty 
or, as some say, seventy years, and as national property all eariier en¬ 
dowments. Now it may save trouble to agree at once with extreme 
Liberationists that there is no distinction in principle between Chi|mh 
property of the earlier and the later date. History retxwds some two 
millions as State grants in later times to the conatmti^ 

With that exception, all Church property, of whatever kind or jperiod, 
stands precisely-on the same footing (Church IMenoe Leaflet No. 61, 
sects. 5 and 7). 

Whether as ancient or modem endowments, the gifts in buildings, 
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Cfawh, in v nr fa ns \omMm and at various times. the Ctewch, it 
meet be mmemberod, is not acorportikm b^eglsadsorpwpsfix--- 
Hh*"M hereof its own; it ie apodety knit togoihwr by ks trgini- 
satfon, Its tan of worship, orders, and discipline, but tbe actual 
property oTthc Church it vested in the life-interests of tbe t«oa» 
several diocesesjchiptew, and parochial benefices. 
Wthee* jifta the State or nation became the trustee ; of these 
endowments it became the guardian. * 

the endowment once made was irrevocable $ neither the patron who 
made it, nor his successors, nor the State as trustee, could without 
mcrijege divert to secular uses the property once dedicated to God’s 
•errice/Andthis remark applies alike to endowments dating back one 
thousand years and to one made within a twelvemonth. The proposal 
to abstain from confiscating recent constructions or endowments is 
a cunning attempt to purchase, by a promise of their own immunity, 
the acquiescence of existing patrons and incumbents in tbe seques¬ 
tration of tbe rights of future generations. But the device would 
assuredly fail; the patrons and clergy of our day would scorn the 
despicable bribe, nor would any trustworthy historian be found to 
countenance tbe fiction that at any period of its existence the 
structures and endowments given to the National Church ceased to 
be given to God and assumed tbe character of private property to be 
resumed for secular purposes at tbe will of the donors or their heirs 
with the gracious permission of the Liberation Society. 

Has Mr. Rogers ever thought how impossible it would be to 
classify churches and parsonages according to their age, so as to satisfy, 
even if it did exist, tbe opposition of selfish and personal interest? 
Within thirty years I built a church in London which I conveyed with 
its funded endowment to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
transferred tbe patronage, the clergy-house, and its appendages to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Mr. Rogers promises that the whole 
of that property shall he respected; will he respect also the church and 
the parsonage of the parish in which I live? The church dated back 
some three centuries, and the parsonage, of very ancient construction, 
I found in ruins. I rebuilt them both; are tyey to be confiscated in 
virtue of their ancient foundation, or are they to he respected in virtue 
of. their modem reconstruction? If the latter, then I must warn 
Mr. Rogers that the abatements from the structural value of the 
cathedrals, churches, and parsonages, which constitute so attractive a 
figure in the Liberationist budget, will be so serious as to leave a 
surplus value worth impounding peaceably, but not worth fighting 
for. fn the diocese of Oxford some four-fifths of the parish churches 
have been inbuilt, and the ungrudging restoration of our cathedrals 
may be seen exemplified in the adjacent county by the treatment of 
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the glorfona Abbey of St Alban*, which it hp^rettontian at & 
«Mt y* toSsined, but already exceeding 100yW«, of irtdeh L<ad 
CWttittwpealoM h«, iti« «id, contributed n»»tban8Q,0GQJ. 

Mr. Bogus (Nonconformist, November 19,18*5) holds 

titt* wb* wwytbing had been done that equity nqtrin* hrd»way^-dia* 
tha Church of England would remain the most wDhly ^ cioupe d 
church in Christendom. Modem endowments would be dealt witb^ ^ 
dUtewit footing from those whu$ were given when there was really a National 
Church, when the Ohurch and the nation were one, when, therefore, wbatWM 
given to the Church was given to the nation. There was a wide distinctionm 
equity snd principle between these dosses of endowment. ... The change in the 
position of the Church and State was gradual. In the eye of the law the Churdr 
of England included Dissenters. The Church of England, in a legal sense, was too 
nation. 

Mr. Rogers here contends that ‘there was a time when the 
Church was the nation, and when, therefore, what was given to the 
Church was given to the nation,’ and may therefore be dealt with by 
the nation at its discretion. Not so; the endowments of old were 
given to God’s service, and were locally assigned in perpetuity to the 
successive life-tenants of the several religious houses and parochial 
benefices constituting the office-bearers in the visible society known 
as the English Church. Of these properties the State, as the source 
of law and order, became the trustee and guardian for the people’s 
sake; and T ask, when and by what statute did the religious society 
known as the Church of England lose its legal designation as the 
National Church? ‘The change was gradual,’ says Mr. Rogers. 
Change iu what ? In its legal designation there has been none. A 
change in the relative proportion of the number of declared dissidents 
from its communion there has been, because, with the progress of the 
spirit of religious liberty and the removal of religious disabilities, 
the differences of religious thought which had always subsisted, but 
which bad been forcibly suppressed, were openly avowed and generated 
the formation of organised sects. In all fairness the old National 
Church must he entitled to retain for the religious use of its present 
adherents the endowments Bettled uj on it to perpetuate the worship 
and service of God upon definite creeds, formularies, organisation* 
and discipline. 

These have remained essentially unchanged. Dissenters from the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church have, in the exercise of th«ir 
liberty, founded new sects, but their secession from her public 
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they have deaerted. ^ f 

In what Archbishop Tait celled their ‘fitnatieal hatred’of the 
Church, Liberationiata impeach her nationality upon pleas which 
contradict each other. ‘The Church,’ they say, * is not national. 
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skmoftolerntjon tod permitted x^ligitKi* Jibertjr dn^Usp into 
Notarial orgnnfcm*. Britten diflaaneoa kve «rffted Am tie 
*rary birth of Chrfeti^ tat how am the existence of Diamt ha 
a reproach to tha Church when its visibility is the asrextita of the 
■acred principle of wligbus liberty? Of the Ueuiag of rdigious 
maty no Churchman doubts; he laments that God should not be 
worshipped by all men with one mind and one mouth; but while 
holding that the path presented to him is the most perfect way, 
he cherishes no enmity toward* Dissenters, and fully believes that, 
pursuing holiness according to their knowledge, they may be saved 
through the merits of the one Divine Redeemer of mankind. 

Again, the Liberatiomsts insisted that the Church would forfeit 
her nationality when she ceased to embrace a majority of the 
population, and to realise this plea of condemnation they made 
gigantic efforts, by the compilation of unauthontative and irrele* 
rant statistics, to exhibit results placing Churchmen in a numerical 
minority, while they frustrated the religious census, which they feared 
would show a very different result. 

In the Nineteenth Century of January 1681 I had exposed these 
spurious statistics and their irrelci ancc to the conclusion built upon 
them by the Liberation Society. In a volume published m 1881, 
entitled Church Systems in England , the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers 
thus notices my argument:— 

When a lay defender of the ]established Church attempts to make the right of 
disestablishment depend upon om of the oth< r (’hurclu s obtaining a numerical pre¬ 
ponderance over the othei, he mistakes or misrepresents the nature of the contro¬ 
versy. 4 If any one of the sect*,’ sajs the Uight lion J 0. Hubbard, member for 
the City of London, in the JVi mteenth (t ntury for January, k attained a larger 
following than the Church, it mu*t f b\ a gent ml concensus, supenedo it as the 
expression of the religious profession of the country and lake its place in the Con¬ 
stitution, hut short of such transposition the perpetuation of the monarchy 
involves the perpetuation of the National Church with which it has been welded 
by statute with the special objw t of 44 w curing oiur nligious laws and liberties.* 
If this be the kind of reasoning which contents tho mind of an eminent member 
of the Established Church, himw If a l’my Councillor, it is not surprising that 
there should be such widespread confusion of thought in relation to this controversy. 
... It is singular that any intelligent man could ever entertain the belief that 
the religions profession of a nation was to bo determined by the mere counting of 
heads. • . . Numbers are not an unihilmg test of truth, of righteousness, or of 
intelligence. , . Is a Church which sets forth doctrines repellent to the intellect 
of the age and country, and which insists on a servile su bm issi o n to the priesthood, 
inconsistent altogether with the spirit and rights of a free people, to be sot up as 
the exponent of the national frith, solely because it has a larger following than 
any ring]# church besides, though that following may be composed chiefly of that 
section of the people who have not yet learned to think or understand as men, and 
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the style of these remarks deliberately proclaimed seems etthnge 
al coming from the considerate, conciliatory, and ooofteensclmtvnmii 
of the Holborn Temple Conference; bat I confine my eomfeefttl to the 
substance of their meaning. 

In the article reviewed by Mr. Guinness Rogers I had noticed that 
the Liberation Society, premising that when the National Church 
ceased to embrace the majority of the English people she must cease 
to be the National Church, had endeavoured to construct out of the 
statistics of religious worship prepared by Mr. Mann in 1851 an 
inferential evidence that the Church of England was in a slight 
minority as compared with Nonconformists; (seeing that on their 
success in obtaining a general belief in that assumption depends, as 
they think, their crowning victory in the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church.) And I then continued : ‘This is not 
the place for discussing the conditions which would eventuate in 
disestablishment, but it may be easily shown that disestablishment 
can be no necessary result of a nice numerical comparison between 
Churchmen and the aggregation of dissentients. If any one of the 
sects attained a larger following than the Church, it might by a 
general consensus supersede it as the expression of the religious 
profession of the country,’ &c. 

It will be seen that, so far from my entertaining the belief that 
the religious profession of a nation was to be determined by a mere 
counting of heads, I had combated the attempt of the liberation 
Society to make numerical strength the sole test of nationality, and 
that Mr. Guinness Rogers has misrepresented and inverted my argu¬ 
ment by omitting the first four lines of a paragraph and substituting 
must for might . 

As the Liberation Society have not yet hoisted the Republican 
flag, I assumed the continuance of the monarchy, and, supposing (for 
the Bake of argument) that some oue sect might secure a larger 
following than the Church, I pointed out that it might be elected 
as the representative of the religious profession of the country. But, 
in the absence of this improbable event, I observed that the perpetua¬ 
tion of the monarchy involved the perpetuation of the National 
Church; for I cannot conceive our returning to an unlimited monarchy 
freed from the restraints which were imposed upon the Crown with 
the special objeet of ‘ securing our religion, laws, and liberties.’ 

Mr. G*. Rogers should be more careful in his quotations. 

Parliament is omnipotent, and it is within its power to abrogate 
the entire fabrio of the Constitution, to disregard its obligations as a 
trustee for the people’s sake of the Churoh’s rights and property, to 
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with the Ckw6h aad <Vo*a «» the tepoUicaa frctioe did in tUe 
trig* «f dtetSe* the Fin*. But the calm ttdfalr diacnudoa to wfaioh 
theMwfcjl** be« invited % the Kev. GuisoflM Rogwi must be 
( s^iud to determining whether the Church cmbe diie>UMirt»d «ad 
dia e n do wed withoat doing her any harm, hut amah to the inmeee 
of her qiirituel 'power by relieving her from injurious reetninti. 
Mr.'Rogwewill have learnt that, in the opinion of the ralers and 
loyal memben of the National Church, the desired relief requires 
neither the disestablishment nor the disendowmeat proposed by the 

That scheme is now repudiated not only by Mr. J. 0. Rogers but 
hy thf Liberation Society wbo framed it, and who, so recently as 
December 1884, recited the programme of 1877 in a volume of 200 
pages^ written in the confident expectation that the question of dis¬ 
establishment will come up for settlement in the new Parliament soon 
to be elected.’ 1 

Following, however, closely on Mr. Gladstone’s postponement of 
the assault upon the Church, the Liberation Society issued a leaflet* 
impugning the legitimate criticism which bad been applied to this the 
thirteenth clause of the ‘ Practical Suggestions. 9 ‘ Both ancient and 
modem buildings and all endowments must be regarded as national 
property at the disposal of the State/ 

It seems no untruthful conclusion to infer from this proposal 
that the Liberationists desire a power which would enable them * to 
strip the Church bare of every shilling/ It is satisfactory, however, 
to find them recoiling from their own suggestions when viewed in 
what might be their practical application. 

Controversy may exhaust itself upon the subject of this article, 
bat the strongest argument after all in favour of the Church—for it is 
unquestionable—is the proof of its utility to the nation. 

If industry, honesty, purity, truth, and charity are virtues tend¬ 
ing to make mankind happy and prosperous, then a Church which 
inculcates these virtues as rules of conduct must be a national 
Messing. Say that the Church has been remiss and neglectful and 
that millions have escaped her teaching—have escaped all religions 
teaching—who is to blame? The Church? Yes, but the whole nation 
also. The Church, it is rejoined, with her vast endowments was 
especially bound to care for the souls of the people. True, bat has she 
not done so? The value of her endowments of tithe and glebe is 
limited, and the tithe of fifty years since is less, and tike rent of the 
glebe of fifty years since is less, now than then. Those easiest endow- 
ments are wholly inadequate to the wants of the Church at the 
present day, and but for the constant accretion to the Church’s 
revenues by fresh gifts the de«Ututionw<raM be evm more deplorable. 

» Dne. 4,1890. • JW.Nor.26. 
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Under these circumstances, a desire for the diari^|ili tie 
Church could only be explained by a jealousy so inveterate that 
men would sweep away every religious system in the country if only 
the Established Church could be involved in the common rUhou : : 

That this unchristian spirit prevails largely I do not believe, and; 
reverting for a moment to tie Temple Conference of last year, I rejoice 
to believe that there are many who, with Dr. Parker, the convener of 
the Conference, can rejoice to see the neglected masses taught bythe 
Church to the measure of her means, even though regions equality, 
or the equality of Churches as defined by Mr. GK Rogers, be irrecon¬ 
cilable with the restraint of the Sovereign to the communion of the 
established religion. 

The Liberation Society proclaim these propositions:— 

1. That the Church of England is the creation, and her clergy the 
servants, of the State. 

2. That the property and revenues of the Church were Supplied 
by the State, and may be resumed by the State to be dealt with at its 
discretion as national property. 

3. That the Church of England, having failed in its mission, for¬ 
feits its title to be considered the National Church, and should be 
disestablished and disendowed, as a prelude to ‘ religious equality.’ 

I reply to these propositions that they are distinctly confuted by 
every historian of repute, and that the religious equality to which 
they are meant to lead would involve the repeal of a primary condition 
on which the Sovereign of England occupies the throne. 

The advocates of the ‘ equality of religions,’ which is now the 
declared object of disestablishment, are challenged to explain whether 
they wish to abrogate the statute for the limitation of the Crown, 
and leave the Sovereign free to profess any or no religion, or whether 
their ultimate aim is to declare a republic. 

Thus far no reply has been vouchsafed. Mr. J. G. Rogers personally, 
and the liberation Society in its authorised publications, endeavour 
to escape the dOemma by recording their intention, for the present at 
least, to leave untouched the Act which binds the Sovereign to the 
Anglican Church, and so postpone indefinitely the attainment of 
their oovetedideul. 

Have Nonconformists any grievance which can be removed 
without violate Constitution ? If they have, let it be shown, 
and it wiU ta mdifK^ If they have none, they should the more 
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' DISEASE IN FICTION\ 

Two successful workers in the art of fiction have written articles 
endeavouring to explain to the public what they understand be the 
mysteries of their art* Both admit that individuality must play a ; 
large part, but from this common starting-point they diverge, Mr. 
Walter Besant dwells on the importance of keeping note-book 
records of passing events, and seems to say that these must furnish 
the material to be worked in here or there as required. Mr. Henry 
James appears to takes a broader view, to allow a wider field for the 
play of imagination, regarding every item of fact as a germ which is 
to go through a process of evolution in the author’s mind, not neces¬ 
sarily following any law of progressive or retrograde metamorphosis, 
but simply becoming stamped with the impress of the wcfirking brain 
through which it has passed. Both principles are useful, both have 
been employed, consciously or unconsciously, by both authors, but 
the first method only is truly applicable to many instances made use 
of by novelists, and this is seen most strikingly if we consider the 
medical machinery so frequently introduced to clear the stage of 
superfluous characters or to take the place of a plot. 

Both our writers dwell on the importance of drawing from the 
life, of making every fact play its part in the development of story 
or character. We are reminded how often a novelist has to teach 
somelesson to an indolent, apathetic public. Scientific text-books 
are rarely pleasant reading, and so do not enter the sphere of the 
great majority. The works of Arabella Buckley, Grant Allen, Huxley, 
and others spread knowledge; but, however attractively arranged, the 
cope of the popular scientific article seldom travels beyond some 
simple questions of biology—it does not embrace, or butrarely 
embraces, an; facts of disease. Here, then, where the popular 
scientific writer stops, the novelist steps in as the public instructor. 

If his novel extends over any great length of time, characters must 
pass out of at ; and that this weeding out should be ^Sected in the 
most interesting way, the author should draw {torn experience, or 
final actual IdE^edge of no uncertain character. He may perhaps 
W fortunate enough not to have personal reminiscent to supply his 
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oastaia bnod ideas will he fond to have guided him in to totooMpB, 
tom tow evidently aiiting partly from the way ia whito spedal 
diesaww seem to attract attention, partly.from the limit* impoeed by 
goodtssfo* 

f!te iibeesee introduced must have some strikii^chaimcter, 
something remarkable in the mode of onset or terainati^ 
syinptoms must not be repulsive. The practical value of a seal 
dieeaa| to a novelist depends very largely on the presenceor absence 
of symptoms calculated to produce a shiver of disgust. We can 
tolerate paralysis from accidents in the hunting-field or from over¬ 
strain of business worry, but we do not relish in fiction any accident 
involving amputation. Dickens deprived Joe Willett of an arm in 
battle; but, in spite of the eloquence of its fellow, every one sympa¬ 
thises with poor wilful Dolly Varden for having to be content with 
theremnant 

In the same way public feeling requires a peculiar sense of fitness 
to be observed in the deaths chosen by novelists. A hero may be 
allowed to die in great agonies from accidental injuries, but be must 
not be made to suffer prolonged medical pain; his body may be 
racked with fever or ague, but these will be transient in a novel, so 
we care not; but he must not, he cannot be permitted to have any 
gross lesion like cirrhosis, Bright's disease, or carcinoma—these 
involve structural changes suggestive of museum specimens, and 
cannot be tolerated. He may act as a host for microbes, but the 
hero must go no further. 

With such limitations the medical path of a conscientious 
novelist is by no means an easy one. Sometimes he finds it conve¬ 
nient to dear the ground rapidly, and then is hard pressed to call up 
a suitable disease which shall have been larking about without any 
sign until the right moment: the various forms of heart-disease, 
aneurysm, and apoplexy have thus all been drawn in. When it is 
desirable to give time for death-bed repentances or revelations, or 
when it is wished to tinge and alter the whole life and character by 
some dower form of disease, the difficulty becomes extwme, and the 
novelist requires careful study or guidance. He fedb^pt precision 
and accuracy are of as mach importance in this as in i^ls^ terms 
of # will or contract It is not neoesKry to name^ #nase re¬ 
ferred to, stiU less to give all its details; but it mSp| be a real 
disease in the author’s mind, it must not be an imaj^Bdry oonglcm^ 

: ration of vagu^ symptoms, '. .. . 
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The scbool represented by Harrison Al|fwec4h tad a. P. 38. 
James evaded study and by adopting* «mgh-and-ready 

method. Their characters are frequently afltesfod witha peculiar 
iastabilityof Ufe and limb,atendency to‘rolling corpses on the 
plaxu/ and thus dispensing with surgfealaidv'TO l 
tunes we can almost trade the growth of knowledge in tie pages of 
fiotkau Every disease when first discovered has its pictoiesqueaspect, 
but the progress of science gradually robs it of this, and destroys its 
artistic value. Typhus and typhoid were once iavourites, bufjtow 
the widespread knowledge of their causes, and the great ihcrease df 
attention bestowed on sanitary matters, make it almost impossible for 
them to be utilised. We all know too much about them ; they toe 
deprived of all romance; an indulgent public cannot be expected to be 
sympathetic when feeling that, because the drainage was imperfect or 
the water impure, the hero or heroine is consigned to the grave pre¬ 
pared by the author for the favoured few allowed to rest. When we 
remember too that, medically, typhus is almost synonymous with 
filth and famine, it is easy to see that it is now practically useless, in 
spite of the glorious convenience of rapid onset and rapid decline, 
separated by a period of high fever and delirium—a period valuable 
to the novelist for involuntary revelations. 

The same is true of consumption ; once a favourite, it is now being 
neglected. The glittering eye, the hectic flush, the uncertainty of 
its lingering course, have been depicted again and again; but a wider 
knowledge has led to the universal recognition of such prosaic facts 
as its hereditary character, and its destruction of lung-tissue, and 
all the symptoms are so well known at present that the subject is 
painful, if not actually of no value. 

Injuries to the head, allowing the surgeon’s instruments to make 
a very inferior person a valuable member of society, have frequently 
been turned to account. Spinal injuries, too, have long found favour 
with authors. The disease technically known as paraplegia gives 
abundant facilities for confining the most truculent hero or villain to 
his bed, and has the advantage of leaving him with an unclouded 
intellect to go through a salutary process of forgiveness or repentance. 
It can be brought on the scene in a moment, and it often affords an 
opportunity of describing a hunting-field, a race, or any other piece 
of brisk movement by which to lead up effectively to the contrast rf 
the strong humbled—a most valuable piece of light and shade» 

of which, for instance, the author of Guy Livingstone has availed 

hhnfe& 

These simpler diseases and injuries have now almost Come to the 
limit of Ihfffe ein^me&t, and new topics must be found. The 
march for material is endless, and when seriously undertaken with a 
foil sense of keeps pace with the progress ofmienoe. 

No now disease liases unnotioed; wonderfol symptoms and wonder- 
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oidm oentribu^ Aphid*, a dissnm of 

worked into the tfotfen Dtdta^fy, the «add«B <m«fi and biiMrrt 
nortal ate rendering &, far the present, a 
peraKs^^^ Even the modem treatment of baths 

and hm led to tbe soenes in some 

no*riston£laid ft finhionable marts: witness the excellent picture 
tbe mmy.-rf its invalids, drawnsofiUthfaflyby 

Mre« Oliphaat in her newnovel Madam: Forensic medicine forms a 
Ttleable etorebouse of material; already we have gooe tbroogb tbe 
detection of crime by such technical details as the recognition of 
an asmsih^ instrument by the examination of a wound, the estisia« 
tiea offtbe precise position of the person firing a pistol, as in the 
lisw n wi w orth Cast , and the whole question of homicide or suicide. 
It hail supplied an almost dangerous knowledge of poisons and their 
actions, sometimes following the suggestions afforded by actual 
mime, or, as in Bret Harte’s Atlw , introducing a reference to a 
particular poison (aconite), before the enormity which subsequently 
rendered it notorious* All this store of wealth is readily at hand in 
the reports of causes cU^bres in tbe daily press, or is to be had from 
ten minutes’ reading of any medico-legal book. 

The attitude of different novelists with regard to medical matters 
varies in the most remarkable way; the study may be conscien¬ 
tiously prosecuted, and we then get perhaps a painful but true 
picture of some particular illness, not including every detail, but 
enough to make a fair addition to tbe facts and interests of the 
book. It may be briefly sketched, or a master-hand may deal with 
it tolerably fully, and even call to his aid a chronic disease and 
make it ran through two or three volumes. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, such an account is given as might have been gathered 
from the (hatter of the sick-room, the gossip of the nurses and 
neighbours, and this is replete with errors of etiology, diagnosis, 
and even symptoms. 

It may be of interest to show by a few examples the application 
of these statements. Charles Kingsley, whose object in his novels 
was to preach sanitation, should be placed at the head of the list of 
those who have vividly depicted well-known diseases. In his ‘Two 
Years’ Ago' he gives at least three accurate studies of morbid pheno¬ 
mena. His account of a cholera epidemic is well worthy of being 
placed as an appendix to a chapter on this diseam^atiy medical 
test-hook. Delirium tremens is also drawn with ^e hand ef a 
master, although not with the full repugnance and ri$dlm8oe whioh 
we'find in Zola’s Assorrmmr, or ift the 

while his careful study of the gradual development mania 

reads like a dmical record o 

Next to Kingdey, and indeed treading closely itt his steps ia this 




. Asiaftc j i ^fe^f xsiie with ; 

<tobsva»h"» *« wsnldventure to say that aay itoiy *f nervous 
diMsw w<wld ^ ttw«pk(to if this were not included. 

^Xbftdceray ii mre to be always popular witb inedl^ W®n; he. 

with thcm,hespeak» {jw&aBy of 
their work end liberality; he wm evidently on the best of tennswith 
tome practitioner whom he Impressed into his servito^ 
exoeHeaVgruffiy good-humoured Dr. Goodenough, and be very justly 
puts into his hands most of \he well-merited invective and saroagm 
which be launches against the petty pretences of a frehioiuri^^ 

On medical matters, although ho uses his knowledge sparingly 
Thackeray knows precisely what he is talking about, and he 
knows, too, what to tell and what to omit His death-bed scenes 
are always truthful without repulsiveness; the deaths of Colonel 
Newcome and of General Baynes of course owe their interest less to 
the actual diseases concerned than to the attendant circumstances, 
but in both there is nothing unnatural to vex a medical mind. We 
can follow the symptoms easily, and yet the pathos of the deaths is 
too great to allow the most fastidious of the laity to be offended by 
any details. One of the most interesting * cases' medically is'the 
illness of Arthur Pendennis in his rooms in the Temple. There can 
be no doubt that this is intended for typhoid fever. The facts 
given us are briefly the following:—An illness of a week or so before 
total incapacity for work; ‘ one night he went to bed ill, and the nest 
day awoke worse; ’ 4 his exertions to complete his work rendered hu 
fever greater; ’ then a gradual increase of fever for two days, and we 
come to Captain Costigan’s visit, the patient being ‘ in a very fevered 
state,’ yet greatly pleased to see him, Iris pulse beating very fiercely, 
hisfaoe haggard and hot, hiB eyes bloodshot and gloomy. Matters 
are protracted for a week, and then be is delirious and is bled, and 
two days later the selfish old Major and the mother and Laura are 
summoned to town. Antiphlogistic remedies are employed, and the 
lapse of time is left doubtful, but spoken of later as a few weeks, 
until we are informed that the fever had left the yonng man, or ‘Only 
returned at intervals of feeble intermittence; ’ reference is made to the 
recovery of his wandering senses, to his lean shrunken hands, bis 
hollow eyes and voice, and then our hero * sank into a fine sleep, which 
lasted for about sixteen hours, at the end of which period he awoke, 
calling out that he was very hungry.’ After about ten days of eo^ 
valeeeenoe in ehambers, the patient is moved out of town, and later 
taken abroad. In ill this there can be no reason for hesitation in 
arriving at e diagnosis; theonaetis too gradual, tbe duxat^ long 
for typhus; aad, moreover, Thackeray is too his 

reader to ftaW : M mental picture of the hero spotted like the paid. 
We inay questii^ ^ ^odbiiough’s treatsreut wf blisters, bleeding, 
and antiphlogistic*, which would have been more suitable for a case 

s s 2 '. 
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i b w^oy hi tiai a t a V all 

fm iN#at«» mihi. Compared with thie 
cttefai Mr the death of Mm. Pewtamis appeam medically feeble; 
it is stris^aimloffous to a similar death from heart diseem in 
S*a Qm* *l <2ark Russell. Ia both portal of 

internment* ! anxiety followedby a time of rest and peace from, 
whkhtb* fatal termination rouses u» with an nn{M8a&i ahook 9 but 
tta details are meagre, and the effect produced i« purely that attend¬ 
ing any sudden catastrophe. Thackdrays chronic invalids, Hiss 
Crawley, Jos Sedley, Major Pendeanis, and others, are allstamped 
with tint assiduous care for their own health, that selfish disregard 
for others, which so often results from the concentration of the mind 
M condition of the individual; he tells us plainly when 

they ha ve been over-eating or indulging in too mncb punch; he does 
not spare them, he holds them up to ridicule and scorn. Thus in all 
his dealings with medical topics we feel he is treading on sure ground, 
and that he never forgets that as an artist it is impossible for him to 
write in a loose way, as though it did not matter what diseases his 
characters die of, provided only that they die. He makes us believe 
fully in bis work; all removed from his pages pass out naturally; for 
though he may not trouble to tell us of the disease, in one way or 
another he has led up to the death, so that little surprise is excited. 

At the risk of treading in well-worn paths, it is natural to turn 
from Thackeray to Dickens, and the change is not gratifying. He 
can scarcely be civil about doctors, he appears to have had some 
grudge against the medical profession which he worked off by instal¬ 
ments whenever bis pages required mention of a doctor; exceptions, 
perhaps, being made in favour of the shadowy Allan Woodcourt, and 
of that meek and mild Mr. Chillip, who superintended David Copper- 
field’s entrance into the world, and who endured Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood’s wrath. Otherwise from Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer onwards 
he has waged pitiless warfare. With this unfortunate bias, this 
moral twist, he cannot be expected to trouble himself with medical 
tare ; he did not believe in it sufficiently to appreciate the importance 
of being correct, and as a consequence we find that the lines become 
more hazy and indefinite, the deaths and cures more incomprehen¬ 
sible. When disease of a chronic form is introduced, however, 
Dickens may mostly be trusted, especially when the character is 
influenced by it. The demoralising effect of one l;M 4, sick-room 
work is drawn from the life by him in the immorta^l^ 
mind of a woman originally grasping and of 
thoroughly subordinated to ptofesstaial aims. Jj& "lir-parttadm 
tope she is as never-ending and troublesome : ***** 

once started on his hobby, and yet the jdotare'is fr^^^' imm, its 
truth arrests attention, and even if a little cannot but 

be amused with her rebuke to poor Pecksniff te terrifying the 
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wrfghbourbood. lie various fonns of -leawi i^ to 

kite been a fimmrite study with this owd^te v"|l^B* : Jrt«ids : out 
deOrfy with his sdsajiliQil^ «Ib ohUdishness, 
outof himself; his hopeWomf^ bis 

memorial and the bead of Charles I. Mr. FA mitf is^eWotber 
instance* with her malevolent gaze, her strange antipathies, her 
extraordiimty, startling, disjointed ejaculations 5 Baraaby Badge, 
with his lore for his raven, for flowers, for wandering from place to 
place, and with the innocence with which he gets drawn into the 
Gordon riots; Harold Skimpole, with his inability and craftiness; 
Miss Elite, with her birds and flowers; Mrs. Nickleby’s lover, with his 
shower of cucumbers —these and many more show the strange feweina* * 
tionof the grotesque aspect of mental derangement, and in this 
particular line our author is inimitable, though Stockton’s amiable 
lunatics in Rudder Orange are, perhaps, the nearest approach to 
these familiar creations. 

Dickens is not so easy to follow at all times, even when the symp¬ 
toms appear to be given in full detail. In the Old Curiosity Shop 
we have a fair example of difficulty. These are the facts connected 
with the illness of Dick Swiveller. First the predisposing cause , 4 the 
spiritual excitement of the last fortnight working upon a system 
affected in no slight degree by the spirituous excitement of some 
years, proved a little too much for him.’ This might serve as a pre¬ 
lude for an attack of delirium tremens, but the symptoms of this 
disease will not harmonise with what follows: * That very night 
Mr. Richard was seized with an alarming illness, and in twenty-four 
hours was stricken with a raging fever.’ Then come ‘tossing to and 
fro,’ 4 fierce thirst,’ 4 rambling,’ 4 dull eternal weariness,’ 4 weary 
wanderings of his mind ,’ 4 wasting and consuming inch by inch ,’ 4 a 
deep sleep, and he awoke with a sensation of most blissful rest.’ Then 
we learn from the Marchioness that he has been ill 4 three weeks 
to-morrow,’ that his hands and forehead are now quite cod, and he is 
fed with a great basin of weak tea and some toast. The next day 
Dick was 4 perfectly ravenous,’ but is still kept on toast and tea, and 
later in the morning he takes 4 two oranges and a little jelly.’ Some 
pages further on we are told of Mr. Swiveller recovering very slowly 
from his illness. Now for summing up. Clearly not delirium tremens, 
not pneumonia—the illness is too long—not any of the commoner 
eruptive fevem, for the same reason; but either typhus or typhoid,or 
both bopel«iiy jumbled together. The onset belongs to typhus, the 
duration ; the wanderings would do for either, ao i^ 

wasting, ddirium, and protracted convalescence, ^e t^ omges 
were toy the least, for typhoid they were 

given, a well-meaning friend. Yet we 

bear of no relapse, no return of the foVer*and the conclusion to be 
arrived at is that Dickens* perhaps unconsciously^ 
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in which be has undoubtedly hoomM. 

Of til ike Viotuns of this novelist, perhapT 

miMi Ut®* pupil, in the Oid Curiosity Swp, would, in a modem 
novel, have died from tubercular meningitis, caused by 6dtn»Uon*l 
pwwure. % is allowed to be delirious at onetime; but, insteadof 
expiring i$ a. state of coma and collapse, he enjoys the privilege ao- 
•orded to most of Dickens’s pets, the power of reviving to a strange 
brightness, to make touching and improving deathbed utterances, 
separated by the briefest possible interval from the final termination. 
« little Hefi, we presume, dies of consumption, hastened by exposure, 
Mi tea ttK&6 ending is probably a safe guess for little Dombey, 
as Ml as ter the poor chivied outcast Jo, who had recently had 
onallpox; hut in all these cases we cannot help thinking that the 
author was not in the least disposed to be hampered by any scientific 
accuracy; the time had come ter the slaughter of the innocents, and 
accordingly he snuffed them out without troubling himself about 
certificates of death. They died for sentimental purposes, and it 
seems almost like sacrilege to inquire into their symptoms too closely. 

Anthony Trollope, as Mr. Henry James has said, did not believe 
sufficiently in the vitality of bis characters even for art; hence it is 
sot surprising to find disease conspicuous by its absence in most of 
his novels. His men and women were too genteel to suffer from 
illness; they had not reached the stage when it is right to have some 
fashionable complaint Charles Reade does not make medicine play 
an important part, generally contenting himself with mere passing 
references, not entering into the symptoms in any detail; thus, when 
he kills with spinal injury, be just mentions the paralysis of motion and 
sensation, and gives a fatal prognosis; when a character dies with 
plague she is filled with forebodings of the possibility of ghastly 
changes in her appearance after death. With his omnivorous reading 
he amassed in his commonplace book curiosities of any striking 
nature; we are not startled, then, at finding him giving a careful de¬ 
scription of the mode of applying the wet-pock; but it is startling to 
find it used ter a case of jaundice. 

Some of the modem novelists bestow care on medical detail. 
Clark Hassell's Sea Queen treats a broken leg with skill sufficient to 
avoid shortening or other deformity, hut we are not tdd||uite enough 
about the accident to make us certain that the winot what is 
termed technically an impacted fracture, which wteM considerably 
diminish the marvel. Yellow fever is drawn into w wtos hook to 
account for a vessel in sound condition ocean 

without a crew. In Christie Murray's a good 

pdcture of paralysis following severe atmfefcy and Jplw s tee p 
monitorv svmotmns and the ibt ^ ^ 


, H«ny JaMjjiitfnrtittflf Bemaa 
f. war to kill W* wayirard heroiiie Daisy Milbr ;Mdio the Madonna 
<jf titt Future brain fetor is just indicated *$th riroflftt skilful 
touches... 

Otto writers Blip along carelessly in a vague wajj j^pearing to 
mesa something or inrthmg,medicaUy, according to ifa* tamwledge of 
the reader. The illness anddeath of Mr. T>imnu^1^ Scarlet 

Letter, would be very difficult to explain on a scientific bade. 
Bobbed of all its glamour of sorrow, and looked at seriously, we feel 
the need of a new nomenclature, a new classification of disease' to.-&■ 
elude a group which might be beaded i Killed by an acute attack <tf 
conscience,’ Hawthorne has failed scientifically, but we cannot help 
admitting that be has 6 exquisitely failed.’ The ending is evidently 
intended to be dramatic rather than truthful; it is almost impossible 
not to feel that the man could get up and die again, every gesture, 
every word, every gasp being so studied, and the full stop coming 
with such admirable precision at the right time. Howells gives us 
an instance of loose writing in the fever of Don Ippolito in the 
Foregone Conclusion. It is impossible to be certain of its nature— 
typhus, typhoid, meningitis, pneumonia, or acute rheumatism—we 
feel it is all one to the author; he does not wish to give us a clinical 
record of the case any more than he does of the illness of the 
Pythoness of the Undiscovered Country . This last might well be 
acute rheumatism, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
illness of her father, attributed to an obscure affection of the heart; 
but he leaves it an open question, not filling in the picture with the 
same firm touch which he uses with the weakness and fainting fits, 
the general sleepiness and apathy of Mrs. Vervain of the Foregone 
Conclusion. This is an accurate study of disease; the others are but 
vague sketches with blurred outlines. 

When all scientific men chafe and beat ag&inBt that dead wall 
which separates the known from the unknown, and are ever striving 
to break down the boundary, or, by changing its position, to annex 
part of the realm beyond, it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
novelist, who regards science as material for copy, should refuse to be 
bound by the same limits of knowledge, that he should occasion-* 
ally make his characters a new order of beings, governed by laws un¬ 
taught by medicine, and capable of recovering from diseases wmmouly 
redded as incurable; or even that he should evolve from his inner 
G(mcicmm$$itew diseases or new mysterious combinationsofnervbus 
symptom#^.^pipquently we find that, starting from the boundary 
line, the novelist goes on to explain phenomena incapable of expla¬ 
nation^ ^*%w^ taking up the thread where 

science has left it fer the present, and endeavouring to assume the 
past of a p?oph& foretelling the cures, the ^ may per^ 

bap s be a nebulous form in the diri^nce. To enjoy books 
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of this nataw wemuat be eotttint to acoepithem as true, to aet aside 
om knowledge and understanding for a while, and allow ourselves to 
be carried away from the iindmarfcs of prosaic foot by the current of 
pUuribfo msoining and meMm in which we ere involved. Such 
book* webeyondthe reach of sari^ 

!ee$ ni l# apply to them crude, unpleasant monosyllabic term 
wfcLtfc has ah^y caused mischief enough in the world. Provided 
however that ire 4o not inquire too closely into probabilities, they 
may be read with the same keen interest which is excited by books of 
soils» or descriptions of the habits ofnewly^soovered 
races Or animals—an interest akin to that with which we have de¬ 
voured the Arabian Nights or Gulliver's Travels* It most be 
granted ^hat we are not seeking facts by which to guide our lives that 
we do nipt wish to trammel our author with historical precision, that 
we read his book only for the amusement or am&sement it affords. 

Catted Back probably largely owed its phenomenal popularity to 
the skill with which the impossible was demonstrated as foot. The 
author seized upon and made his own a large number of subjects of 
current controversy. He gave us what professed to be a truthful 
version of experiences akin to thought-reading, mental states of con¬ 
sciousness being declared to be interchangeable by the mere contact 
of the hands, and brain-waves passing from one individual to another; 
we get curious deductions concerning localisation and inhibition of 
nerve force, or, to speak less technically, we are asked to believe that, 
after a sudden shock, memory can be lost entirely until a recurrence 
of the shock brings it back again, calling to mind the man and the 
quickset hedge of our youth, a repetition of the same course of treat¬ 
ment producing diametrically opposite results, as in the last act of 
Martha and some other operas. Through the whole book the secret 
of success may be traced to a combination of causes, foremost among 
them being a judicious pandering to popular weaknesses, to credulity, 
to the love for the marvellous, and even to Bussophobia. 4 An author 
must believe bis own story, 9 says Mr. Besant, but the author of Catted 
Bade was surely too clever for that. This mode of utilising current 
ideas, of touching upon strings which are already vibrating, determines 
to a large extent the success or failure of novels of this description. 
Paul Vargae t a sketch by the same hand, merely excited ridicule; 
the secret of perpetual life is too much out of date to interest } the 
illness of the hero of too mysterious a nature to ddia^^iito bdief. 

It is curious to find that many novelists wbo» ri^ bo 

commended for the fidelity of their medics! data, ' sometimes 
weary of this world which they know, and cross till Ibwitty Bue 
into the unknown land of the imaginative or .. .fljj|f seek 

relaxation by change of styte of workmanship, jusy^ <*<*- 

skmally draws caricatures; or perhaps they intew^Hph a moral 
from these i^iy flights, preaching cont en tm en t hf ew&i examples. 
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Thatwairdly u nplca santlefted F«Z of GewgelSkrt's I** typio»l 
insteaoeof&is da^pwAwing to be the ^ *man ’ 

conscious of the precise date and hour of 

attendant circumstances, capable of reading thenaspc^thoagbts 
ofthoseabout him, showing in their foil borTwthetesatt of the 


matters little that symptom of a true disease, angina peCtoria,ttMtild 
herald the death, when all those precedingare exaggetwrioasaBd 
fictions. So too with the*2e» Fears’ Tenant of BeaantaadBiw, 
the possible discomforts and shifts arising from the possessiont-of im¬ 
munity from death by disease form the mainspring of a story in 
which the leading character is supposed to live through over two 
and a half centuries. 

While medical men puzzle and theorise over the limits to be 
assigned to the influence of heredity, the novelist is not troubled by 
more doubts than those of the monthly nurse, whose confidence is so 
great in the matter of maternal impressions. The modes of thought, 
the vicious habits, the same likes and dislikes, have often been drawn, 
but the oddest of all developments of this subject is the curious 
background it affords Wendell Holmes in the fate of Elsie Yonner, 
whose soakelike propensities are in this way accounted for by a doctor 


in this book. 

In like way it would be amusing, were it not for the gram of 
truth which lies hidden like a sting, to note how often novelists shift 
responsibility for strange statements to the shoulders of medical mem 
Ouida, in one of the Bimbi stories, makes a doctor speak of a case 
as meningitis, and after gloomy prognostications she cures it with 
the bark of a long-lost dog. Dickens also, having stumbled across 
the notion of destruction by spontaneous combustion, proceeded to 
quote authorities without estimating their scientific value. A refer¬ 
ence to Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence will at once set this matter 
in its true light. 

Further we find novelists gravely predicting the future of medi¬ 
cine. An American writer in Dr. Heidenhoff's Process i reoently 
started with three separate ideas—the doctrine of inhibition, the 
i«v»li«»irtn of motor and sensory areas in the brain, the assump¬ 
tion of similar localisation of memory. With these materials he 
proceeded to development of an imaginative nature: in the fisna 
of a dreamfrdtowing closely after a talk on mental physiology, * 
of m«p)iU a dry book on electricity-* dream occupying a 
large pcr^l'oftha book—we am led to believe with the author that 
it wiU ke possihie in the future to ‘Throw physic to the dogs,’ and to 
suumM tte>|iN*ttive MactethVquestfonsj-- 



t thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
j frost the memory a rooted sottow, 

) out the Written troubles of the train ? 





obliteration, and is t^ai^ reUfred of, all inoonvetwent recollections 
of a(^e on jri i ^ n t epiaodea fy jkm life}. <W 

future w r^^mted w being •• cwy aa that of an autcuu&Uc print- 
lag nae bfr il ^B ame the memory you wist to dispose of* plaoe the 
electrodes *ver one partioiikr spot of the tom, pww tl» a 

kwal area of aerve-oelb uoatly dmumscribedte sterilised, and 

Insetting aside such trifling, the bonds linking together 
science and fiction are already strong. Science owes to our novelists 
much of its interest, much of its publicity. The scientist slowly 
and laboriously hammers out some new discovery, some recognition 
of the individuality of a certain group of symptoms which had been 
previously lost in the crowd; wearied with his work he too often 
launches thiB discovery with all the ugliness of technicality hanging 
around it like a convict’s dress, betokening the hard labour through 
which it has passed; and then some good Samaritan of a novelist 
turns out of his way to take pity on it, to lavish care upon it, to 
clothe it anew, to attract to it the attention of the public, and thus to 
save it from death from neglect. It is introduced into good society, 
and it thrives, and perhaps becomes a leading topic of conversation 
for a short time. 

But if the scientist has reason to be grateful, so also has the 
novelist. New frets have been given to him, new marvels to dilate 
upon and make bis own; he has been supplied with new modes of 
escape from the web of intricacies with which he has entangled his 
diameters, and thus the advantage is mutual. 

For the continuance of this good-fellowship there is reason to be 
hopeful. Medical science has never perhaps been more active than 
at the present time. The new diseases and the new methods of treat¬ 
ment which have not been utilised in novels are already forming a 
portentous crowd clamouring for recognition in story. Neurasthenia 
and its cure by the Weir Mitchell process of massage has not, to my 
knowledge, yet been drawn in, although the marvellous cures of bed¬ 
ridden individuals would seem to furnish scope for an enterprising 
worker. The antiseptic process also has its picturesque side; the 
saving of life and limb on the battlefield, as furnished by the medical 
records of the last Egyptian campaign, gives ample opportunity for 
surprises of the most telling character. 

The recognition of hitherto unrealised disease by n^ans of the 
ophthalmoscope, and the prognostic value of the sign*, might also be 
described. Locomotor ataxy has already played a part in an Agnostic 
dialogue in a contemporary, but there is yet roomfrafits ft|ip»r de¬ 
velopment in the pages of fiction. Metallo-therapy dis¬ 
credited now to find frvour, but the copper 

against cholera was until recently sufficiently uap£ rfft^Wiilow of its 
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being sweptinto the vortex of fiction, forti»in«traeti^ of those 
who do net follow the medical journals asedhoialy. : - 

It isimpossible to lay down rules or to p^ o«tt «l{ tbe lines 
which might be followed, Hie aim of tills article istoshowftom 
the past what has been worthily accomplished, what .hi^bm reck¬ 
lessly undertaken, as well as the mistakes of those atttiip^ to fote* 
teU the fatwe of medicine, inthe hope that, while affording interest 
to tiie public, it may also help novelists, who, with the Material&ef 
a recent poet— ■* 

Would lam with the boldest to thihk, 

Would grapple with things that perplex, 

Would stand on the verge and the brink 
Where the seen and the unseen are met. 

Nbstob Tibabb. 
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THE LIBERAL'SPLIT. 

Tbe autumn session of the new Parliament lias already thrown much 
light upon the position and tactics of those members of the House 
<#Ctemins who have assumed the title of Liberal Unionists, but 
whom the mass of the Liberal party, unwilling to concede an exclusive 
claim to either of these adjectives, prefers to designate as Dissentient 
Liberals. Though it is little worth while to quarrel about a name, 
it is eminently so to discuss what will be the future of this section; 
whether it will succeed in the hopes of its leaders in inducing a 
reunion of the whole party upon their own terms, or whether it will 
be forced by the irresistible logic of events into the adoption of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, with some slight modifications to satisfy 
the amour propre of its leaders, or whether it is destined to be a 
pehnanent secession from Liberal ranks, and to ensure the continu¬ 
ance of the present Government, for a more or less prolonged period, 
and ultimately to be incorporated with the Tory party. 

The position, though novel iu many of its aspects, is not without 
precedent in party politics. There have been two serious secessions 
within the present century, one from each of the two great parties, 
leading to the defeat of Ministries, though neither of them successful 
in defeating a policy: that of the Protectionists’ secession from Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government in 1846, and that known as the Liberal 
Cave in the case of Lord Russell’s Government of 1866. The latter 
speedily ended in disaster and discredit to those responsible for it; 
for the only result of the defeat of Lord Russell’s Reform Bill 
was to afford the opportunity to the Government of Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli to carry a still more democratic measure of Reform; and 
in the ensuing general election the members of the Cave either 
disappeared from public life or were re-absorbed as contrite members 
of the Liberal party. 

The Protectionist revolt of 1846 had more serious ^ 
effects. It consisted of nearly two-thirds of the T#y par|fe?40 
of them voted against Sir Robert Peel on the seedai'fce^iapP the 
BiB for tibe repeal of the Com Laws, and^feHg^fc^tfaeir 

and Mr. Disraeli, joined with the Liberals in defm% the Irish 
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Cowoicm Bill and rnimkgm the Govmrmm^^h^^rsmiymore 
abstainedfrom voting. It may be worth whfl* to recall the bet 
that, on the formation of Lord Russell's 
timustsy tomark their separation from Sir Rolert Pdtl, todk tbeir 
seats on the Liberal side of the House. It was soon fo^pd, however, 
that they were a majority of the Tory party, and consti^^ t^ real 
Opposition to the Liberal Government. 

In his Life of Bentinck, 1 Lord Beaconsfield states that theincan- 
venience of this arrangement soon became apparent, and in the 
session of 1847 it was arranged, in concert with the Government, that 
the Protectionists should cross over to the other side of the House 
and fill the benches usually allotted to an adverse party; he 
himself took his seat on the front Opposition bench, from which be 
led the main body of the Tories; while Peel, who sat by hyn, led what 
were practically the Dissentient Tories, and supported the Govern¬ 
ment, In the general election of 1847 the followers of Peel Icept up 
the distinctive characters of their section, but they lost in numbers 
somewhat more in proportion than the Protectionists; and the split in 
the party did mnch to secure the return of Liberals. Even with this 
advantage, the Whigs were not a majority of the new Parliament. 
They were kept in power during the greater part of that Parliament 
by the Peelites. In 1852 a Coalition Government was formed of 
Liberals and Peelites, and at the general election of that year the 
distinction between these two parties disappeared; the Peelites ceased 
to exist as a separate section, and their leaders—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cardwell, and Sidney Herbert—identified themselves with the Liberals, 
and thenceforward became Liberal leaders. 

These cases show that the separate existence of a third party 
(other than the Irish), consisting of dissentients from one or other of 
the two great historic parties, is not, under our system of party 
government, likely to be a very long one. The attraction of the two 
main parties is too strong for it, and it must ultimately give way to 
one or the other. If analogy from the past is of value in deter¬ 
mining the future of the Dissentient Liberals, the next general 
election will see the extinction of their rank and file, and the com¬ 
plete union of their leaders either with their old or their new allies. 
Will the attraction be the stronger in this case to the Liberals or to 
the Tories ? Will the fate of the Peelites or that of the liberal Cave 
of 1866 be the precedent? An answer cannot be givento these 
questions without a brief review of the circumstanoeB attending 
the «^t,and the subsequent action of the dissident?, andwithout 
estimating their weight in the country as shown m the last election. 
In iuildng tyjij although I may question the policy of many of 
their not attribute to them any but the most patriotic 
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great foama! sacrifice to many of them. It mmfr have bean with 
oq^.|i^ and underan eqtudaense ofpi^blie Olawi^ 

stone, ate consultation with Lord Spender and others specially eon* 
ynrmt mih Ireland, determined to adopt a policy of autonomy for 
which lie must have knpwawould result m the 
defection of a large section of his former Whig colleagues. It was 
alwolnteiy certain that of them could not adopt this policy 
consistently with their known convictions. Much as the split of the 
party was to be Regretted, it was inevitable. The liberal party 
could no^ have returned to power at the beginning of 1886 without 
the support of the Irish party. If no agreement had been cone to 
with Mr.Pamell, a Liberal Government would not havebeen formed; 
the Tdcses would have remained in office, and would have proceeded 
with their policy of coercion; they would have been supported in 
this by many of the Whig section, and the main body of the Liberals 
parting from theip would have supported the Irish party in violent 
opposition to coercion. The split, therefore, must have arisen under 
any circumstances, and a combination must have been formed be¬ 
tween the main body of the Liberals and the Irish members on the 
basis of an Irish policy, while the Tories and a section of the Whigs 
would have been united in supporting coercion. 

One of the principal complaints of the Dissentient Liberals is that 
Mr. Gladstone did not give sufficient indications of a leaning to a 
Home Rule policy, either during the general election of 1885 or 
previously. As a result, however, of that election a new position had 
arisen. Ireland, for the first time in its history, and in consequence 
of its electoral reforms, returned a vast majority of its members 
pledged to support Mr. Parnell in a demand for Home Rule. This 
Was a constitutional demand which could not be lightly disregarded 
or rejected. It compelled a more complete consideration of the 
whole question of Irish government, and a review of the results 
of the Act of Union of 1800, and its effect on Irish interests of all 
kinds. 


Assuming that a statesman at this moment, after long hesitation 
and doubt, came to the conclusion that the demand of Ireland could 
not be refused, it will scarcely be denied that it was wise and states¬ 
manlike on hiB part to come to terms at once with tl|e Irish leaders. 
Was it not the best coarse for him to settle the question^ 
motet with them, father than to wait till the 
should formulate their most extreme demands in f 
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terns if they were met at once half way by a yolky of coptaKatioa 
tima leter when people was stood hyrwfoaal 
Ofrt^ demands. The tree Metoncal defenee of Hr. 

(Bedstone end his ettfleagues will be that their new poliey,wbether 
consistent altogether or not with their past, war wise and just* espc- 
dally at the time when it was proposed, and when, by the a*tension of 
itefauachise, Ireland was for the first time able to deofore ^t views in 
a constitutional manner, and did so in terms so unmfctakab^ 

A difference in policy on the Irish question between two sections 
of the Dissentient liberals was early emphasised by their attitode to 
Hr. Gladstone on the formation of his Government/ Lord Harrington, 
Mr. Goschen, and Lord Derby refused even to entertain the policy 
of Home Buie. They had none of them given the smallest indication 
of a leaning in that direction. Lord Hartington, it is understood, 
had strongly opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for a National 
Council in Ireland. On his visit to Belfast during the general elec* 
tion of November 1885, be had shown no desire to conciliate Irish 
opinion in the direction of Local Government. 

With Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan it was different* 
They were both favourable to the scheme for a National Council in 
Ireland. There was every reason to hope that they might be in¬ 
duced to go further in support of a policy of autonomy. They joined 
the Government upon the understanding that the subject was to be 
dealt with. It is unnecessary to discuss the reasons which led to their 
retirement. They were unable to support the particular scheme for 
autonomy as propounded by Mr. Gladstone; they objected specially 
to the Land Purchase scheme. They resigned their posts in the 
Cabinet, and joined the other and very different section of Dis¬ 
sentient liberals in their endeavours to defeat the measure and to 
overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The defection thus formed 
was perhaps the most serious which any Government has ever en¬ 
countered—formidable not so much from its numbers as from the 
authority and activity of its leaders. They not unreasonably hoped 
to carry with them a majority of Liberal Members, and a majority 
of Liberal voters, when a general election should take place. Every 
influence, political and social, was brought to bear on Liberal Mem¬ 
bers, with the object of detaching them from the support of the 
Government. The seceders contained within their ranks aome pf 
the most accomplished masters of the art of private m 

the teWs§&' "As a result, at one time, no fewer than 133 Members 
of Hm party* or rather more than a third of its number, 

were ■ % frera known to be opposed to themeasure asit 

stood; after much wavering, were brOught bade to 

the mainly by the promise of the Government to 

make prd A fe ? ick the representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
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b© permitted here to recall a; 
opposite direction, which, so &r as 
: *i^^Eute new to party tactics. I refer to the promises openly held 
•o# by the Tory leaders to Liberal Members, as an inducement to 
to vote iagauist the Irish Bill, that they would use all their party 
organisation to secure their re-election in the general election which 
might* result from the defeat of the Government. Such a course 
is hardly to be distinguished from a corrupt bargain. It could not 
be adopted by any one who has any respect for or a belief in repre¬ 
sentative government. It is one which either party might adopt, 
but which it is the interest of both should not be resorted to. If 
generally adopted, it would undermine the confidence of electors 
in their members, and would tend to even stricter bonds of party 
organisation than now exist. What are likely to be the feelings of 
either patty in a constituency when they learn that their repre¬ 
sentative has voted against the wishes of a vast majority of them, under 
the promise of the opposite party that they will join with a few dis¬ 
sentients from his own former supporters in returning him again as 
member? That some Liberals in the last Parliament were induced 
by such tactics to vote against their own party and against the Irish 
measure cannot be doubted, for several urgent personal appeals 
were made in the coarse of the general election to the Tory leaders to 
fulfil their promises. It is much to be regretted that the leaders 
of the Dissentient Liberals did not dissociate themselves from 
such tactics, and openly repudiate them as contrary to the good 
frith and fair play on which in the long run party politics mnst be 
based. 


The Parliamentary campaign on the Irish Bill resulted in 93 
Liberals voting against Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and in 10 
abstaining from voting. With this combination against them the 
Government was defeated, and appeal was made to the constituencies. 
In the general election which followed, no one could doubt the 
right of the Dissentient Liberals, who had voted against the Irish 
BUI, apart from any such bargain as I have referred to, to appeal to 
the whole of the electors of their constituencies. We may, however, 
question whether many of them, who had originally been selected as 
candidates by the local associations, were wise in standing again in 
direct opposition to the vast majority of the same bodies, and, while 
still calling themselves Liberals, receiving the full support of the 
Tory party. , It is difficult to suppose that members wlto" thus 
acted can ever again make pause with their former frim^ and 
unless they attach themselves to the Tory party Hkely 

again to receive Tory support . v ' 

Of the 103 Dissentients (including those i$o Retained from 
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voting), thirty-fivewithdrew from the eonteet orwere defeated; a few 
mfo peace witli their party and promised to support the Irish 
poKoy. The waverers were even more unfortoatej thirty, 

twmtf lost their seats to Tory opposition. /Whht^ the 
Dissentient liberal leaders may have had of carryingof 
the Liberal party were bitterly disappointed. Their campaign was a 
total failure in this respect. In the contests, forty idnumber, which 
took place between Dissentient Liberals, who had been members in 
the late Parliament, and Liberal supporters of Home Ride, there were 
not more than four in which majorities of Liberal voters supported 
their former members. In all the other cases the Dissentient 
liberals owed their return to the support of the whole of the T6ry 
party, aided by a small contingent of Liberal voters or by Liberal 
abstentions, varying from five to thirty per cent, of the Liberal party. 

The oases of contests between new candidates representing the views 
of Liberal dissentients and Liberals selected by the local organisations 
were different. Without impugning the good faith of the leaders of 
the Dissentient Liberals, it may be permitted to question their policy 
and the methods they resorted to in the electoral campaign in these 
cases. The Central Liberal Unionist Committee was formed, with 
Lord Hartington as its President, and with large funds at its disposal 
for election purposes. This association entered into direct communi¬ 
cation with the leaders of the Tory party, with a view to the defeat 
of Government candidates at the election. The plan of their campaign 
provided that, wherever at the previous general election, in November 
1885, the majority in favour of a Liberal candidate had been small, 
he should now be attacked by a Tory candidate with the full sup¬ 
port of the Unionist Liberals; where, however, the majority at the 
last election had been large, the Liberal Unionists undertook the 
task of fighting the sitting Liberal member, with the promise of full 
support from the Tory party. 

Under this arrangement no fewer than seventy new candidates 
were put forward by the Liberal Unionist Committee to contest 
Liberal seats already represented by Liberal members, most of 
them with promises of pecuniary support from the Association. In 
no one of these cases did the candidate, thus sent down, obtain any 
substantial support from the local Liberal party; in all they were 
repudiated by the local Liberal Associations. Their only hope of 
being returned consisted in obtaining the support of the whole 
of the Tory party, and detaching from the Liberals a small number of 
voters sufficient with the Tory voters to turn the scale. The success 
of tb$& ctmdidates would have done more to split the Liberal party, 

to rain its prospects far die future 
in the. thus dealt with, than if Tory candidates had 

been refrwtied^. JEt Vould be difficult to exaggerate die animosities 
Which haW tesulted in constituencies where this*polioy has been 
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toomafixl; much ill-foehn* survives in thorn tk*» ftmitU 
without success* There oouUht?e been uom 
of any section of the Libeml party endeavouring to secure the 
nomination of its members by majorities of the looal Assoeiatfams or 
of the liberal party; but that thosewhowish toremainmembem ofthe 
liberal party, and hope to be its future leaders, should have been 
induced to aet as I have described, and to have done their best to 
undermine and destroy the liberal party in these seventy consti¬ 
tuencies, is difficult to understand* * 

Fortunately the policy was not more successful than it was ill 
conceived. Of the seventy new candidates thus put forward by the 
liberal Unionist Committee, all of them of the same type, Whigs or 
something less advanced than Whigs—for the old Whig traditions of 
Charles Fox and his school were undoubtedly favourable to Home 
Buie—not more than five were successful at the poll* The remainder 
were defeated in spite of their compact with the Tories* They were 
repudiated by the mass of the Liberal voters. On the average they 
did not receive the support of more than two per cent* of Liberal voters. 
In fact, they received a smaller measure of support from Liberals in 
the constituencies they contested than did Tory candidates else¬ 
where ; and it is now clear that the Tory leaders would have done 
better if they had made no bargain with the Liberal Unionists, and 
had put forward their own candidates in every constituency. 

A careful examination of the results of the contests or a com¬ 
parison with the contests in the same constituencies in the previous 
election in November 1885, shows that, after making an allowance 
of five per cent, for a reduced vote, due to deaths and removals, the 
Dissentient liberal members who had voted against the Government, 
and who were opposed by Liberal candidates, on the average obtained 
the support of twenty per cent, only of the Liberal voters, and that 
seventeen per cent, of the Liberals abstained from voting; it also 
shows that in constituencies where Liberal members were opposed 
by candidates sent down by the Liberal Unionist Committee, the 
latter succeeded on the average in obtaining no more than two per 
cent, of Liberal votes, and that twelve per cent, only of the Liberal 
voters abstained. 

A computation of the results of contested elections throughout 
the three countries shows that the Tories and Liberal Unionists 
together had a majority of not more than 70,000 over the Liberals 
and Irish Nationalists, out of an aggregate poll of nearly 2,700,000. 
The uncontested constituencies nearly balanced one another, for 101 
Tories and liberal Unionists were returned unopposed, and 103 
liberals and Parnellites. It should, however, be recollected that in 
the case of Irish constituencies, if polled out, the nujtfttiea for a 
Home Buie policy would be vastly greater in propcrifon*4fcan the 
majorities against* it in English uncontested constituencies. If, there* 
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W&tmg ppw«r mild be fairly wetehed throughout 
9 & the oonriatuendes, it is doubtfulwhether th*^ 

/^bec<niaidered as adverw to, Home Buie. •••■•. ■;. 

Sa the pcmtested constituencies it appease that iht number of 
Liberals who transferred their votes on this occasion to Tory candi¬ 
date or to Liberal Unionists did not much exceed 50*000, and that 
about 200,000 Liberals abstained from voting. A lax^ of 
voters abstained from indifferentism rather than from real hostility to 
Home Buie. The actual defections, therefore, of voters fromthelito^l 
party cannot be estimated at more than ten per cent. 

In the new Parliament the Tories and the Dissentient liberals 
combined have a majority of 118. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
election has resulted in a majority of members against the Irish 
policy far greater than the majority of actual voters. The Dissentient 
Liberals especially are greatly over-represented. They are from 70 to 
75 in number. Their true proportion should not be above 30. 
The excess in both cases is due in part to the split among the Liberals, 
and to the particular tactics referred to, and in part also to the fact 
that, under the system of one-membered constituencies, the verdict of 
the majority is accentuated, and the majority of members will probably 
always be larger in proportion than the majority of voters. It is often 
said that further discussion of the Irish question would have resulted 
in a still greater majority against Home Rule. Where, however, the 
subject was most fully discussed on the platform, where the Dis¬ 
sentient Liberals, and their allies the Tories, had the amplest 
opportunity of laying their case before the electors, they met with 
the heaviest reverses. No one can doubt that at Edinburgh the case 
on both sides was most fully argued. The Unionists had the daily 
advantage of many most able speeches of Mr. Goschen, of the constant 
support of the foremost of Scotch papers, which had the field to itself ; 
yet even there the verdict of the voters was overwhelmingly in favour 
of Home Buie; and the same division of the city, which in November 
1885 had returned Mr. Goschen by a majority of over 2,000, after a 
prolonged platform controversy with Mr. Chamberlain, rejected him 
by as large a majority in favour of Home Buie. It is impossible to 
suppose that the voters were influenced only by Mr. Gladstone’s 
great personality. What influenced them is stated to have been 
a real conviction in favour of the Home Bole policy, after hearing 
the full case on both sides, and the inability of Mr. Goschen to 
suggest an alternative policy other than Coercion. The same remarks 
apply to Glasgow; to Paisley, where Lord Harrington and Mr. 
Goschen used theirutmoet exertions; to Cardiff, where Lord Harrington 
and Mty Chamberlain in vain endeavoured to turn out Sir E. Reed; 
to Darlii^^ to North Derbyshire, In all these cases the 
olged^P&^ : Irish'.policy were most fully expanded by its ablest 
opponents, anil under the best advantages, but without success. 
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; ::'$f%«r friends eymrywti^^ to vote 
for Tory candidates, where there were no liberal Unionist candidates 
before the ccmsritoeneiee, the aggregate rote for Home Rule should 
have been »o gi^at, is most remarkable. In Scotland, in Wales, in 
Yorkshire, and in the mining districts, the Home Rule policy achieved 
a marked sucoess. In the agricultural counties, in London, in 
X^eashire 9 in Birmingham and the surrounding district, the defeat 
ofthis policywas no less conspicuous. • 

The general election was followed by an even closer rapproche¬ 
ment between the two opposite sections of the Liberal dissentients. 
Their policy when the Irish question was first raised had been widely 
divergent. There was far greater difference between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Harrington than between the former and Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Chamberlain was not a member of the Liberal Unionist Committee 
before the elections. But as the contest proceeded an alliance 
offensive and defensive was effected between the chiefs of the two 
sections. The country was informed that they had agreed on a 
common policy for Ireland, the t erms of which were not made known; 
whether Lord Harrington was prepared to give way to Mr. Chamber- 
lain or the reverse, or whether some half-way policy had been arrived 
at, we were not informed, l^ater these two leaders met on the same 
platform; and after the elections the alliance was further consolidated. 
Mr. Chamberlain joined the Liberal Unionist Committee; he publicly 
acknowledged the leadership of Lord Harrington; and both have 
announced in Parliament their intention to support the Tory Govern¬ 
ment so long as Mr. Gladstone and the main body of the Liberals 
should adhere to their Irish policy. When we recollect the great 
differences between these two leaders in the election of 1885, and 
that Mr. Chamberlain has boasted that he looked upon the reversion 
of the leadership of the Liberal party, after Mr. Gladstone, as within 
bis grasp, his subordination to Lord Harrington is the more signifi¬ 
cant. We are still ignorant of the terms of the alliance, how far 
the two together are prepared to go in an Irish policy, and what 
other questions have been the subject of compromise between 
them. 

The union of the two chiefs was confirmed at the meeting at 
Devonshire Hopse immediately after the general election, at which 
it was decided that they would take their seats is the House of 
* Commons on the front Opposition bench, side by side with colleagues 
whose policy they so much disapprove. The good taste of this 
arrangement may be open to question. It is alleged to be in 
accordance with the precedent of Mr. Disraeli and the Protection¬ 
ists in 1847$ but, as I have shown, that position was bie^iaken by 
the Protectionists when it was found that they orastifntid the real 
Opposition, 
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The reasons for thedecision, however, afcd the general line of 
pblkyio^ by the Dissentient nberals/have been fully 

explained in a contemporary Review for last mont^ the 

impress of the highest authority of their more ra$€^ i seGtioii.^ 

It is there stated that 


Mr. Gladstone ^having declared hie resolve to continue the straggle for Irish 
autoacftny till his efforts are crowned with victory, the liberal Unionists felt them¬ 
selves compelled to take up a new position, and at a meeting at Devonshire House 
immediately before the session, tfcqy resolved no longer to content tbemselveswith 
a policy of passive resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but determined io go a 
step further and assert their adherence to Liberal traditions and principles by 
taking up their seats on the front opposition bench, while lending to the Con¬ 
servative party the assistance of their counsel and support. The Liberal Unionists 
thus broke finally with Mr. Gladstone and with his policy of separation, and set 
themselves to dispute his claims to the allegiance of the Liberal members of the 
House of Commons. The real Parliamentary contest, therefore, is not now, as 
heretofore, between Liberals and Conservatives, but between Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand and Mr. Gladstone on the other. 


The contest, we are further informed, is not so unequal as might 
appear; the authors of this policy have convinced themselves that, 
of the 1,300,000 electors who voted for Home Rule, not more than 
300,000 were really favourable to his Irish policy, the remainder 
voted for Mr. Gladstone’s personality; his colleagues and followers in 
the House of Commons are represented 

as mere worshippers at the shrine of self-interest, who, when they find that 
there can be no union until Mr. Gladstone resigns the leadership, wiU quickly go 
over to Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, in order to regain their seats on the 
Treasury Bench. 

We are also reminded that 

Mr. Gladstone is an old man who must shortly pay the debt he owes to mortality, 
and when this event happens, nothing will remain for his lieutenants but to make 
tardy peace with the two leaders. 

Meanwhile it is said that three out of four of the Liberal Unionist 
members are dependent for their seats upon Tory support. 

We may be sure that they will do nothing save on compulsion to bring about a 
change of Ministry and a dissolution of tbe present Parliament. They are young, 
and the great protagonist is old. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain and 
their Mowers are calmly prepared to go to any length in order to preserve the 
Union. They are masters of the position, just as Mr. Parnell and the Irish 
members were in the last Parliament.... The Conservative leaders are not fools, and 
they know full well that they are dependent upon the liberal Unionists for the 
maintenance of their present position. Lord Salisbury takes bis cue from Lord 
Hartington, just as Lord Randolph Churchill takes his from Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Goternitnent policy for Ireland already announced is put to 
the credits# ifce liberal Unionist leaders, who we are told now hold 
the balance d! power, and are utilising their position to liberalise the 

* Fortnightly September 1880. 1 Home Affairs.’ 
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Qetaemtive councils, while keeping the cage-door shut 4 where the 
maui of Mood k-^wateUag/'^ the still more dangerous man of 
fords * 1 

This exposition of policy k frank and fall, tat cynical, and con¬ 
temptuous in .the-high^ degree to the It is 

in accord with mach that we see and hear of the daily doings and say- 
hogs of the leaders of the dissentient section, their olose and frequent 
rations with the Tory leaders, and their recent speeches on Irish 
policy* It practically comes to this—tifat they most be taken back 
by the liberal party on their own terms or not at all, and these 
terms involve the dismissal of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of 
the party, and the complete surrender of his policy for Ireland, 

It is difficult to believe, however, that these leaders can have 
persriaded themselves that a reunion of the Liberal party can be 
effected on any such terms, either now or in the future, or that Mr, 
Gladstone’s colleagues and supporters could be base enough to 
accept them. Were the Liberal party to adopt them, they would be 
no nearer to regaining office; for the Irish members would again be¬ 
come masters of the position, and would doubtless prefer the present 
Government to one formed on such a basis. 

The dissentient leaders could scarcely demand more if they had 
secured a majority of the votes of Liberals in the country; in view 
of their complete defeat within the limits of the party, it would seem 
that concession is dne from them and not to them, if reunion is to be 
effected, and if they are again to act as leaders. 

In the opinion of an immense majority of Liberals, the Irish 
question is incomparably greater in importance than any other now 
before the country. It involves the application of Liberal prin¬ 
ciples in their most essential and primary form. A settlement of 
it in such a spirit as to appease the national sentiment of the Irish 
and to give them full command over their own legislation and 
their own administration, while reserving Imperial questions for an 
Imperial Parliament, is essential to the interests of the Empire. 

Can any one seriously suppose, after the support this policy has 
already received in the country, that it can now be dropped? Is no 
concession to be made to the immense weight of public opinion 
already pronounced in favour of it ? Can the constitutional demands 
of Ireland be permanently refused by a bare majority of voters of the 
United Kingdom ? Will it be possible to cany on the government 
of Ireland in a constitutional manner if this demand be rejected, in 
the face of eighty-five members pledged to demand it with the 
persistency which has become a part of their policy? 

Have, again, the Dissentients consideredwhat wUl. b^ iheir own 
position while carrying out the programme as anntita^d in the 
ceriltf^ of the liberal party refodng to abandon their chief 
or tibmr policy ? The present Government is In a minority of 



is tlie House of Liberal Unionists 

are urnai^ To retain the Government is power, it 

will be necessary for them to give it a continuous andunvarying 
support, one not limited to Irish questions, but extending over the 
whole field of polities. The Goverament caimot last if it is liable 
to defeat on the many other questions which most constantlyari8e, 
on questions of foreign policy, of administration, of legislation. On 
all these subjects the Liberal Unionists will, bon gr& mol gr$ 9 be 
found voting as a rule with the Tories. How will they be able to 
face Liberal constituencies again after two or three years of this 
kind of work, during which period all administrative and legisla¬ 
tive questions will mainly be dealt with from a Tory point of view ? 
Neither will their leaders find it a pleasant task to be constantly 
rising from the front Opposition bench to give their protection 
to the Government in the differences which are certain to occnr 
with the Liberal party, to speak in opposition to four-fifths of 
those who sit behind them, to throw confusion into Liberal ranks 
at the moment perhaps of victory, to identify themselves in every 
petty party scrimmage with the Tory party. 

It is assumed that the Dissentient Liberal chiefs will exercise a 
paramount influence over Tory councils; if this should be so, it 
would be a position opposed to the best constitutional principles. 
Those who determine the policy of a Government should be in a 
position where they may know the whole of the conditions on which 
the policy from time to time is based, and where they may defend it 
with a fo.ll sense of responsibility. Those who are outside the 
Government, who are not daily and hourly at the centre of power, 
cannot control its policy, and are liable to have their views thwarted 
and set aside at any moment, either purposely or by inadvertence, 
often by a cbance speech or concession made at a moment’s notice 
in the House of Commons. 

Is it also so certain that the Dissentient leaders will continue to 
hold a paramount influence over the decisions of the present Govern¬ 
ment ? The Tory leaders will soon weary of such a position of depen¬ 
dence ; they will ask whether those who owe their seats and the seats 
of all their supporters to Tory votes, are in a position to command 
them. They will appreciate the fact that a dissolution will extinguish 
the rank and file of the Liberal Unionists, and they may use the 
threat of dissolution, not without effect, as against those who show 
a desire for independence. The decisions of the Government, espe¬ 
cially on adipMstaative questions, will be arrived at before their 
allies have the opportunity of using their influence, and it trill often 
not be poadlrte to undo them without discredit or defeat. 

Neither, again, is it probable that the sgreement between the 
^ro secti<mt of the Dissentient leaders smd their fbUowers will be of 
lo&gduration* Lord Harrington and Mr. Chamberlain may have 
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ptfobed up a combination for the time,fat {hey differ fundamentally 
upon so many ^ not excluding Irish policy, timt, when 
hound by the mutual respcraribiUties ofoffloe, they must 
speedily fell outy or find themselves pulling in opposite directions. 
These difference* will find—have perhaps already found—their reflex 
jp the present Cabinet It is doubtless true that Lord Salisbury 
takes hiscue fr<in Lord Hartington and Lord Randolph Churchill 
his inspirations from Mr. Chamberlain, The divergence between 
the Tory leaders which must necessarily result from this, is a subject 
for political speculation of the greatest interest, and may result in 
combinations of an unexpected kind. 

ts it, however, hopeless that the reunion-of the Liberal party 
may yfct take place upon some other than the terms which have been 
demanded by the Dissentients ? It is difficult to form an opinion on 
thiB without knowing the basis of the present agreement between 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. It is evident that Lord 
Hartington has made considerable advance in Irish policy since his 
Belfast speech in 1885, and since his earlier speeches against the 
Home Rule Bill. He must by this time recognise the failnre of his 
campaign in the general election—by this I do not mean his failure 
to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but his failure to carry with him 
any but a very small section of the Liberal party; he is too sensible 
a politician, too well bred in the Whig tradition of moving with the 
times, not to perceive that great concessions must be made to the 
very large vote in the country in favour of autonomy for Ireland. 
He must have recognised, when he declined to join the Tory Govern¬ 
ment, that the last chance of meeting the Irish claims with a direct 
negative was lost for ever. He must know the inutility, if not the 
danger to property and social order in Ireland, of any moderate 
scheme of local government, which while giving control of local affairs 
to the popular party gives no satisfaction to their national sentiment. 
What can be his hopes of settling the Irish question on any other 
lines than those of autonomy? When the alternative policy for 
Ireland of the Tory Government is fully developed, and when it 
fails, as it will certainly fail if it falls short of autonomy, will he not 
feel the necessity of adopting this principle ? 

Still more may we expect in this direction from Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of tbe various schemes which he has propounded for dealing with the 
Irish question, many appear to contain principles which might afford 
the basis of agreement with the main body of Liberals. The essential 
condition of any such agreement is the concession of legislative and 
administrative autonomy to Ireland. Beyond these, the special 
relation of Ireland to Great Britain, for Imperial purpoieSy is quite 
an open question, on which there maybe differences of opinion and 
opportunities for compromise. The result of the diseusrionaon the 
tvfeW measure and of the elections was to elicit an opinion ^ 



rather tp % of these relations on ' the 

plAXi* The original proposal of Mr. on 

the latter principle. It undoubtedly alarmed many people j though 
it is by no means certain that, if once the p^^ 
were conceded, the Colonial relation would not be more acceptable 
to the majority of people of Great Britain. Presented, however, as 
the question was, the balance of opinion was 
ci a Federal solution of the future relations of Ireland^ 

Britain. • 

Mr. Chamberlain has in many of his speeches advocated cfaangeia 
this direction. Speaking against the Irish measure cm its introduc* 
tion, he admitted that his scheme for a National Council in Ireland 
was no longer possible; that only a very large proposal could at any 
future time be accepted as a settlement of the question; and that he 
looked for absolution of it in the direction of Federation. This solution, 
he said, wonld maintain the Imperial unity, and would at the same 
time conciliate the desire for a national local government which is so 
strongly felt in Ireland. Writing again on the 7th of May last, at a 
critical period of the fortunes of the Bill, he expressed his hearty 
support to the principle of autonomy for Ireland, subject to the full 
representation of Ireland in the central Parliament, and her full re¬ 
sponsibility for Imperial affairs. Later, in the debate cm the second 
reading of the Bill, he referred with approval to the constitutional 
relations of the Dominion of Canada to its provinces, such as Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick—a relation strictly of the Federal kind, 
and where autonomy as regards administration and legislation is fully 
conceded to these provinces. 

It seemed to most Liberals that, with these views, Mr. Chamber* 
lain might have well withdrawn from further opposition to the 
second reading of the Irish measure, when Mr. Gladstone had promised 
to introduce clauses for the representation of Ireland in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain for Imperial purposes. Without desiring, 
however, to point out inconsistencies in Mr. Chamjperlain’s speeches 
and conduct, we may say that, looking broadly at his many*proposals, 
there is much which suggests the possibility of agreement on bis part 
with the Liberal party on the basis of a real and genuine autonomy 
for Ireland. It is this which is the essential kernel of the Irish 
policy; all other questions are subservient to it; subject to this, 
the Irish members themselves have expressed their readiness to accept 
whichever of the two possible solutions of their future relations to 
Great Britain is most acceptable to the English people. 

Again, the Land Purchase scheme no longer bars the way to any 
agreement with the Dissentient liberals. The proposal was eminently 
unpop ular with the oonstitumicies. It did more to wreck the Irish 
pdlioy of tbe lat^ Government than any other part of their scheme. 
tmj candidates and Dissentient Liberals vied with one another in 
' vv v/i nft DU 
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denouncing it «ad in otpital of it. It was persistently 

alleged that it involved i )md from the oentral Government <rf 


landlords? None made more frequent use of this argument than Mr. 
Chamberlain. Gould the electors, however, hate known that the 
vary first proposal of the Tory Government, supported by Lord 
Harrington and by Mr. Chamberlain, would be an immense extension 
of the prinaiple of Imperial loans, with the avowed purpose of con* 
verting all the tenants of Ireland into owners, and of aholi^dng the 
system of dud ownership recognised by the Land Act of 1881, how 
vety different might have been the result of the elections! The 
new proposal, if not accompanied by any measure conceding the de¬ 
mand for local government, would substitute a hated central Govern¬ 
ment for the hated landlords, and would draw upon the State all 
the unpopularity now attaching to the rent receivers, while the 
Imperial Government would find itself the mortgagee of every farm 
in Ireland, and receiving what would practically be rent for a long 
term of years in the shape of interest or repayment of capital Is 
it possible to conceive a position more full of danger to the State, so 
long as the national demands of Ireland are refused ? 

The proposal of the present Government, however, is of the utmost 
political importance. It is made far more in the interests of the 
landlords than of the tenants. It proves that the landlords of Ireland 
are as anxious to clear out of that country as their bitterest enemies 
are to get rid of them. Can any one doubt that the demand for 
Home Bale would be even more universal in Ireland if the landlords 
were bought out under such a scheme than at present? or that it 
would be conceded without objection in England when all fears of 
what might happen to landlords were removed ? It is my confident 
belief, however, that any universal scheme of Land Purchase, or of 
converting tenants into owners, by Imperial loans, either with or 
without Home Rule, will, after what occurred at the last general 
election, be rejected by the eountiy. It does not, however, follow 
that a moderate application of the principle of Imperial loans to aid 
a settlement of the Land Question may not still be adopted as a past 
of the settlement of the Home Rule question. I have myself advo¬ 
cated such an application to the case of the smaller tenants only. 
The use of Imperial credit to convert them into owners would have 
the advantage that, at a moderate rate of purdiaae, the relief to 
them in the substitution of interest for rent would he vary greats 
that it would mate at once a very large dm* of persons permanently 
interested as owners, and get rid of the relations of landlord and 
tenant between the most numerous and moat difficult class of small 




tenants* sod that it would enable the landlordsto reahse a fidr value 
for the most haardoui parte of their properties; : 

In reaped of larger tenancies the same argute^ tqpply. 

Thew is not the same reason lor large redwrions <rf their payments; 
tf their rests are too high, they ought to be dealt 
Ctoutt j the pnrchase of them would involve as enormous 
money* It may be that in respect of the larger kmaades some 
other method of settling the question may be devised, sot ihv^rh>g 
any great advance, such as <hat of fining down their rents by the aid 
of State loans, and converting the variable rent into a rent charge of 
lower amount. 

It is unnecessary, however, to pursue this question further. It 
will be conceded that the proposal of the present Government to 
extend indefinitely Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and to substitute a uni¬ 
versal system of peasant proprietors for the dual ownership of land 
now existing in Ireland, has made it far easier to approach the ques¬ 
tion of Home Rule. Proposals to ease off the difficulties of that 
question by a partial application of Imperial credit can no longer be 
denounced in the spirit of the last electoral campaign. We need no 
longer despair of the Liberal party coming to an agreement on the 
subject. The following, however, of Mr. Chamberlain among the Dis¬ 
sentients is small in cdtaparison with that of Lord Harrington. Mr. 
Chamberlain alone could not influence a sufficient number of them to 
secure a majority of the present House of Commons in favour of any 
measure which he might agree upon with the liberal party. He 
could have turned the scales in the last Parliament on behalf of the 
Irish measure. It is possible that at the general election his active 
co-operation with the Liberals on behalf of a policy of autonomy for 
Ireland would have made the difference. He no longer holds the 
balance in the new Parliament. It rests with Lord Harrington 
and his Whig followers to decide whether to effect a compromise 
with the liberals upon the basis of a real autonomy for Ireland, with 
security for the maintenance of the Imperial Parliament for Imperial 
purposes, or whether to throw in their lot with the Tories, to support 
them in some scheme, such as that which has been foreshadowed by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and which appears to be something in the 
nature of a National Council, a scheme which will give no content to 
Ireland, and be no settlement of the question. 

The responsibility on them is a heavy one. It is even greater 
than in the last Parliament, when* they opposed and rejected the 
Irish measure. They had then a not unreasonable hope that they 
would be supported bya majority of the Liberalparty in the country. 
They must now be aware that the Liberal party as a whole, with the 
eseeptfoa of a small minority, has pronounced in fovonr of autonomy 
fof Ireland; they must Jmow experience that what the Liberal 
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pin^j adept* to.' certain of at&jnMto «maak.* It ceatewiththem 
wMt^er ^ Anil lt!B er abcrt. whetM^ tW pdWori 

: ag^ m iwtoJ, w«i it* «oetol &M4ear«, and atdttariM** I 
it* otowee ahaU be prolonged, aad whether all Iiberalmeasurw far 


uatil the »e*t appeal to the eJeotorate. Hie Unger ihafcmaybe 
f ^oaed^ nwre certain wOl it be that, whateser else may be tbe.' 
renito of %;itfce Dissentient section will be groond bettreen the two 
pesttog, aa&te rt ingoishod aa a political factor for the fatare. 


G. ShawL irtm 
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No. CXYII.— November 1886. 

THE COMING WINTER IN IREL AND. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Parnell to give temporary relief to the 
Irish tenants ms defeated in—for the time of year—a very fall 
house on the 22nd of September last. It was defeated by a majority 
of 95 in a house of 503 members. The defeat of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill in the House of Lords, in the month of August 
1880, closed one chapter, and opened another, in the history of 
Ireland, and it is quite possible that the defeat of Mr. Parnell’s bill 
may yet be pointed to as an event of equal gravity, and equally far- 
reaching in its consequences on the future of Ireland. 

What was Mr. Parnell’s bill, and why was it introduced ? It Was a 
hill designed to give temporary relief to tenant fanners in Ireland pend¬ 
ing tite inquiry whichhas been undertaken by the present Government. 
I shall presently state what the bill proposed to do; but I must here 
try to answer two questions which have been very frequently put:— 
Pint, why ms such a bill considered by Mr. Parnell to be necessary in 
September last ? And, secondly, why was not it or some similar bill 
introduced during the spring session ? I shall answer the latter ques¬ 
tion first* No bill for the temporary relief of Irish tenants was intro¬ 
duced during the spring session, clueflybecrose thelrishNationalparty 

better government of lreland would be passed into law. And when 
pressed, as wefrequentiy were, by onr constituents to tale acme steps 
to atop evictions, our answer always was that it would be fblly to 
e m b arrass a Government which was engaged in an attempt to settle 
the lridi question inageaerousaadfinal feahion; and thatif, as we 
. Tot* XX.—No. 117. ■ ■ XX 
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bo&fy ^ ^ should pne^ 

other difficulties could veiy wxm be dealt wjurtrjr 0 # own people at 
borne, that with th*liberal Government inoffice no bi8 

mtorfering with the landlord?* power to evict would be allowed 
of andl^ to introduce soph* bill atthat 
time would , be simply to place in the haadsof the enemies of the 
Q^vera^ our exxemies^ a weappn to do them But 

thiswasnot our oidy reason for bonsidenng it not idse to fering 
towrd ttds question last spring. ‘ Coming events cast their shadows 
before;’ and whether it was due to the rumours of the coining of 
Home Buie, or to the influence of Lord Carnarvon, the fact is un¬ 
deniable that in the winter quarter of 1885 there was a most asto¬ 
nishing foiling off in the number of evictions in Ireland. The number 
of fotnilies evicted in the quarter ending the 31st of December 1885 
was only 369 , of whom 208 were readmitted as caretakers or tenants; 
as against 642 in the quarter ending the 31st of December 1884, 646 
in the quarter ending the 31st of December 1883, and 709 in the 
quarter ending the 31st of December 1882. And this state of things 
continued in some measure into the spring quarter of 1886, though 
here there was an alarming increase—the number evicted in the 
quarter ending the 31st of March 1886 being 698. But when we 
came back to Ireland after the election had been decided in the 
month of July last, what was the state of things with which we were 
brought face to face ? 

The people had during the past year been restrained from active 
agitation by a very considerable exercise of influence on onr part; by 
the hope that their national demands were about to be granted, and 
the long chapter of their oppressions be closed for ever; and by the 
tremendous influence of the speeches delivered by Mr. Gladstone 
during the spring—speeches which were read even in the poorest 
cabins from one end of Ireland to the other, and which with a people 
like the Irish had an immense effect in making them patient and 
content to endure a great deal rather than embarrass such a friend. 
All these things, which had made it easy for ns to restrain agitation 
in the country up to July last, had ceased to have effect, and at the 
same time we found that, encouraged by the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and by the result of the elections, the landlords were 
making up for lost time, and were carrying on the old game of 
eviction at an appalling rate. In the quarter ending the 31st of 
June 1886, there were evicted^in Ireland 1,309 families$ and from 
the 31st of June up to the 20th of September, 1,037 families were 
evicted. Such being the state of affairs in Ireland, and there being 
now no immediate prospect of a settlement of the Sfotitoud question, 
we had no choice but to take the earliest opportunity cf farcing on 
the attention of the House of Commons the desperate cbnditiou of the 
Irish tenants, and the great troubles we foresaw # landlords were 
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wqywtofitothalrthto»pme, and nothing dome tprtehfdpwfaetiwi to 
the tenants* 

-' B6t*aw ifcfimjKbe asked, Why ww 

middle of September, and not at the begianfog oftb. wWa 
sMwfoBf'Wben the session opened, we did not know wtotf tbe’poiioy 
of die Government is respect to Ireland was to be. Dariafihe 
debate os the Address we drew attention to the aerions oa a St im «f 
Ireland, and the absolute necessity for some measure to potadwak 
on harsh evictions, and it will be remembered that it was oitfyinSw 
course of that debate that the Government proposals were dtedtead. 

On the 3rd of September the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
to take all the time of the house for financial business, and I, at Mr. 
ParafeU’8 request, moved the following amendment s— 

That, in the opinion of this House, the state of Ireland u such aa to xeqmie the 
proposal of remedial measures hy the Government before the time of the 'House is 
appropriated entirely to the business of supply. 

And it Was in the course of the debate upon tins amendment that 
Mr. Parnell showed that the proposals of the Government could by 
no possibility meet the present difficulties in Ireland, and stated that 
he himself was ready to introduce a bill which, in his opinion, would 
ensure peace and quiet in Ireland whilst the Government Com¬ 
missions were carrying out their inquiries. In making this offer 
Mr. Parnell was doing what he had been frequently invited to do by 
all sections of the English press on other occasions. But I must 
say that the result of the experiment has not been encouraging. 

Now what was it that this bill proposed to do? It was a very 
short and simple bill, consisting as it did of only three clauses, and 
except as regards the second clause it was of a purely temporary 
character. The first and third clauses were intended to protect 
judicial tenants, whose rent had been fixed before the 1st of January 
1885, from eviction in cases where their landlords had refused to 
give them a reasonable reduction. But no tenant could claim pro* 
taction under this Act unless, first, he paid 50 per cent, of all rent 
and arrears due by him; and, secondly, the court was satisfied that 
he was unable to pay the balance without deprivation of the means 
of subsistence and of working his farm. If these conditions were 
fulfilled the tenant got simply a stay of any proceedings &r 
eviction or recovery of the balance of rent due until the Land 
Court bad decided what abatement his landlord ought to give him. 
And this court which was to decide as to the abatement ^ ^ 
have been the very court which had fixed the judicial rent, and 
would therefore be in a position to decide immediately whether 
there teally Was a case for act abatement this year da a rent fixed by 
theamelver*^ tw ^tu yem agOw That the bill pro* 

posed to do for judical teiauLt8, and a most modest proposal it was. 
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tl* very cttam of the Irish fermers,are largely teen of some coital, 
are very highly rented; ^and haring been denied all 
relM tmder the Act of 1881, they We in many instances during 
these dimetrooa yearn been sinking deeper and deeper into poverty 
irilh the most deplorable results as regards the enftivatioa of their 
fiuwand the general prosperity of the country. The justice of 
thdrclaim to be admitted to the Land Courts has long ago heed 
admitted on all sides, and as on this point Irish members of Parlia¬ 
ment, Orange, Unionist, and Nationalist, were absolutely unanimous, 
Mr. Parnell thought it right to lose no more time in putting an end 
to an admitted grievance. One thing is certain: that this refusal, 
Without any reason given, to do justice to the Irish leaseholders will 
tend to aggravate seriously the agitation in Ireland during the 
coming winter. 

Such was Mr. Parnell’s bill, and in preparing it he had to keep 
two things in view:—First, that the bill should be one which would 
not be repudiated by the people of Ireland represented by the 
National party. Secondly, that it should be one which would enable 
us to state honestly to the House that if it were accepted we could 
look forward with confidence to peace in Ireland during the coming 
winter. Keeping these two points in view, we did our best to make 
the bill a moderate one, and in the course of the debate our very 
moderation was charged against us as a crime. The bill, in fact, 
amounted to nothing more than an attempt to compel all Irish 
landlords to act as every reasonable and humane landlord in Ireland 
will act of his own flee will. By rejecting it the House of Commons 
has placed the peace of Ireland entirely at the mercy of the Irish 
landlords—I should say, indeed, at the mercy of a section of the 
Irish landlords. And past experience fully justifies us in believing 
that this is a most uncertain and dangerous tenure. 

The course of the debate on this lull was most characteristic and 
instructive. Mr. Parnell introduced the measure In a speech of 
studied moderation—a speech which I believe would carry conviction 
to the mind of any unprejudiced man who heard it And on the 


first night of the debate the only other Irish member who spoke in 
support of the bDl was Mr* Pinkerton, a Piotestant ficmer from 


Antrim, a man who had lived all his life at fuming sad whose 
speech was entirely oeeuptod Krffchi ^ pmctiod details of rim sutject 
On the second night of the debate no opportua^ 
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mdcw to do so* eartwbe^Jir. Mlon, ^'' 
whobad been asked to apeak on behalf of tine hyk f^ r i^km^ 

. M^4BhD^w^^ :Mant.l>»- ^wwa anxious to ■ ^dW towW f -- ^le^.JKowflMe^ at 

haif^pMi nine, be karat from them that 8ii Itotoel Kki^Benoh 
WbflMied to speak at ten o’clock himself, 1 havedwelfc <m these 
pertioulars beeauae the character of the Chief Secretary** wpomh 
ttritap them of great importance. For any one who hw etoiied the 
debatc it is impowible to deny that Sir Michael Hkka-Beach’i 
speech was the first,coming*from any one of importance* wMofaeon- 
tained a note of hatred, contention, and strife. He began by re- 
faring to give credit to the promoters of the bill fer the intentions 
which had been stated on their behalf by Mr. Parnell. Therewas 
not a word in his speech of regret at being compelled to refase this 
concession. He treated the leader of the Irish party and his till 
with an unconcealed contempt which very ill became a man who is 
responsible for peace and good government in Ireland. His argu¬ 
ments—so far as there were any arguments in his speech—were 
directed to show that no case had been made out for any abatement 
of judicial rents, and the whole tone of his speech was one of insult 
and of menace, for which no word uttered by any member of the 
Irish party in the course of the debate could be quoted in justifi¬ 
cation. It was a speech calculated to blood on the Irish landlords 
to deeds of oppression during the coming winter, and to fix more 
firmly than ever in the mind of the Irish tenant the old conviction 
that his sufferings and persecutions are matters of contemptuous 
indifference to the English Government. # 

We really desired to have peace and quiet in Ireland this winter. 
And we desired it—if for no other reason—because now for the first 
time in living memory the English public seems willing and anxious 
to listen to a fair statement of the Irish National cause. And it was 
plainly our interest that nothing should occur in Ireland which would 
make it impossible for us to get a fair hearing in England. 

After careful consultation we decided to do what we had been 
over and over again invited to do on similar occasions in the past— 
we decided to bring forward a measure which we considered would 
meet the difficulties of the case and secure peace in Ireland during 
the coming year. We made that measure as moderate as we dared 
to do in face of the condition of things in Ireland; in point of fact 
we incurred a good deal of blame in Ireland for presenting so anodes 
rate a biH And how were we met by the press of London, and by the 
Conservatives and the Unionists in the House of Commma?On all 
sides we were denounced as dishonest agitators. *We did not really 
want the biU to pass * ; < it was brought in mmriy fa kbep up agita- 
ripn ’ etc. etc,—the same old story that we llriened fa ^ 1880 on the 
far fiisttnbance Bill. And in the debate when we 
*w had made an memmemMe case farthe justice 
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lilt M* much whiikyvetc. And finally, by a repciitkm oa th# p^ 
ofthe {risk Secretary of those threats towbichwewereroweil 
accustomed to listen in 1880 and i*8i; 

Borne of the arguments used ia the oonrse of the debate were of 
•ach a character that I cannot avoid placing them aide by side in 
order to exhibtt all the more dearly the gross inconsistency of our 
Opponents:— 

It nas said that no case had been made out for reduction of 
jp^Mdients* 

2. That the landlords could be trusted to act generously aad give 
reductions. 

& That the bill if passed would give the tenants no materia! 
relief. 

4. That it would amount to a No-rent manifesto. 


So ranch for the debate on Mr. Parnell's bill. I will pass from it 
now f and will only say farther that it was not of a character to 
encourage the Irish people to look to the London Parliament for 
, Justice. 

The Government having, as we think, most unfortunately decided 
to reject Mr. Parnell’s proposal and to promise to Irish landlords the 
foil support of the Irish executive in enforcing their legal rights, 
what is to be the result in Ireland? The answer to that question 
depends entirely on the Irish landlords themselves. Some of the 
largest landowners in Ireland have already offered to their tenants 
large abatements on the judicial rents. If the rest were to follow 
their example there would be no trouble in Ireland during the coming 
winter. If there had been any strong reason to hope that all, or 
nearly all, the landlords in this country would act reasonably and 
humanely, Mr. Parnell's bill would have been quite unnecessary; 
but that bill was brought in by men who know the Irish landlords 
better than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach knows them, and better than 


most Englishmen do, and I am sorry to say that wo have the very 
strongest reason to expect that a large section of the lam&nds wfll 


pursue a course this winter oonsistent with tbeir past history. 

•’•••vlt would be plainly impossible for me»within Ac neosmry limits 
erf this article, to go into detail* as to the action aTindivi^ land* 
lctds. Th<»e who desire to pome this subject forth# I »Wrt refer 




the law m it stands it gflftt 

^■fi8y k iaiei for Xrfesh landlords to do the most 
tenets; and, secondly, that tie hirt^ of the de^# ^ Xridi 
landlords with their tenant* down to this very hot* ftlfy justifies 
ns inrefusing to place any^ trust ftt their forbearanc^ c^ in t^ 
sympathy for the people whom we represent. As X have said* tie 
winter in Ireland depends on the action of the landlords. If they 
follow the example set by a few within the last three weeks, ire 
shall have peace. If, on the other hand, they do as they did in 
the aatnmn of 1880; and if they follow the example of men whose 
names I could mention; and if the language which is repeated to 
us as having been used by a number of agents andlandlords is 
sought to be acted upon, it would take a very wise man indeed to 
predict what this winter will bring forth. Two things are certain— 
first, that the National organisation is immensely stronger than it 
'%m in 1880; and, secondly, the difficulties of the farmers are 
greater even than they were in that year. And such being the case, 
any one who wishes to realise what is before the Irish Government if 
they are called upon by the landlords to support them in a policy of 
extortion and eviction, had better read the history of the autumn of 
1880 and the spring of 1881, and he will then be able to form an 
opinion for himself. 

If then a struggle for existence is forced on the Irish tenants this 
winter, it seems to me that a very great responsi bility will lie on the 
Liberal party in England. For it will be in th.ir hands to deride 
whether the great work of reconciliation between the two people, so 
happily begun by Mr. Gladstone last spring, is to be rudely inter* 
rupted. 

As it is, we of the Irish National party do feel under a considerable 
obligation of gratitude to the Liberal party for the way in which 
they stood by us during the spring, at the elections in July, and 
on Mr. Parnell's bill. And I personally have a deeper feeling of 
gratitude to many individual members of that party for words of 
encouragement and sympathy spoken in private. But if we axe to 
have another land war in Ireland, the new faith of the Liberal party 
may be put to a Bevere strain. Many hitter things will be s&id, and in 
spite of all that we can do deeds may be done in IrelanA ^bich will 
shock them deeply* But if when they are in trouble about what is 
going on in Ireland, they will only remember that aft throughthe 
s^ng and down to September last we did everything in our power 
to effect * ^ they will turn to the debate on Mr. 

read the past history of this Irish land 
fltneeriowj thtiy wBl yiiTt wonder nt the intense bitterness of feeling 






Mfe& lnmdnd jmt agreeing to lire side by nde ai 6i end » —e qaally 
fai,thoQg!i natter the ote Grown. 

’ John Dillon. 






FRANCE, CHINA, AND THE VATICAN. 

I. 

Toe latest intelligence from China and Rome seems to leave no doubt 
that France has found means of preventing any action on the part of 
the Vatican, and so far to have gained a free hand to deal inher own 
interest with China, unembarrassed by the independent action of a 
third Bower. The Pope, compelled to choose between sending a 
Nuncio to Peking, as desired by the Chinese, and a rupture with 
France under a menace of war on the Church, the withdrawal of the 
subvention of 50,000,000 francs, and the termination of the Con¬ 
cordat, could have little option. But the end is not yet. China may 
be less open to intimidation than heretofore, and assert her undoubted 
right to refuse the recognition of an assumed protectorate over Roman 
missions, irrespective of the nationality of their members, and its 
extension to the native converts throughout the Empire. French 
interference between the Chinese authorities and the subjects of the 
Emperor of China has never had any treaty warrant or justification 
by the law of nations. China has the remedy therefore in her own 
hands, to a certain extent, by simply refusing to admit the pre¬ 
tension. Of course, iu doing so, the Chinese Government must be 
prepared to resist any action, either diplomatic or belligerent, to 
coerce them—even by a renewal of M. Jules Ferry’s system of 
* intelligent destruction’ on their coast; and in the Treaty Ports 
where the French have free access under a treaty of peace— 
proceedings from which the Chinese have only recently been relieved. 
But, as the latter have shown that even a great destruction of 
property and sacrifice of life could not induce submission to demands 
which they deemed too humiliating and unjustifiable, it may not 
be wise to trust too much to such means of coercion. France may 
well consider whether the cost of such measures in the late operations 
was adequately compensated by any advantage gained. The French 
inflic ted a great amount of injury no doubt upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment andthe people in property and commerce, and a great sacrifice 
of lives sdio; but they had to pay their own expenses after all, which 
were to hold out much inducement to reco mm i t 

similar ^glorious and unsuccessful struggle. 

In any case jt is to be remembered that other natioswbwidee 
the French bite interests in China, and are hable to serious damage 
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wlgeh Artefe! amount «f French trade in China It wholly *v 
sigiriflaasrt wridi au for as ■milk ^interests we oo n oereed, tUi M 
givea tihe French the ad vant a ge, If not the ratisfoctioa rf knowing 
Aet lt ia their rivals, and the British mow especiallj, who ^ 
thacldef sufferers; and, Bader the law of natkms, without any 
dean to wapenaatMau Every, sovereign and independent state, 
baftgthk^ own honour and interests, ^ entitled, by the 

yae accepted among Western nations, to take each 

measuresas it may deem expedient to obtain redrew for usuries 
received, subject only to the limitations imposed by international 
treatise in the common interest 

In flew of these circumstances, and the unsettled contention 
between China and France, which is fraught with so much evil, 
not only to one or other of the contending parties, but to all the 
Treaty Powers in various degrees, according to the magnitude of the 
stake of neutral Powers in the China seas, it may be well to ascertain 
accurately wh&t is the relative proportion of the commercial interests 
engaged in the intercourse of Western nations with China. The 
BeportB and Returns of the trade of the Treaty Ports, issued annually 
by the Inspector-General of the Imperial Maritime Customs, furnish 
in the moat authentic and complete form all the necessary data. 

Ik estimating the proportionate share of France, however, in such 
a comparative view, it would not be fair to take the Custom House 
returns for 1885 as a test, since French carrying trade was by the 
hostile operations of the French fleet reduced in that year to a mere 
simulacrum. But, if we take the return of all trade of foreign 
countries with China at the Treaty Ports for the year 1882, the 
following statistics will give a fair comparative statement during 
a period immediately preceding the commencement of French 
operations:— 

HE. Tad*. 

The total net value of foreign trade was . . . 145,062,074 
The exports amounted to ...... 1,789,016 

And the total gross value therefore was . 146,841,089 

Of which the British dominions contributed . . 111 ,00 0,789 
Leaving for other foreign countries .... 85,76 0,830 


Thus accounted for in detail—' 

-■■■■ ■ . HK.TW*. 

Next to Gnat Britain, 

The United State* of America con- 
* trihuted . . . . . . 11,098,858 

The Continent of Europe . . 11,286,278 

Japan . . . . 6,209,099 * 

. \ Bam . . 

Cochin China . . . . . 669,474 

8to . ; 

The Philippine Islands . . . . 268,840 

Turkey in Aka, Egypt, and Aden . . - , • 64,913 #- 

As above . .. # 86,750,820 
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German . . « . 

. . 8*84 
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Preach 

. . 888 

» 

Japanese . . . 

. . 2*08 

n 

American. • , 

. . 1*90 

» 

Haitian • 

. . 1*89 

*» 

Danish . 

. -82 

» 

Swedish and Norwegian • 

. . *61 

n 

Spanish .... 

. . *46 

n. 

Dutch . • . . 

. . 88 

tt 

Non-Treaty Powers . 

. . *25 

tt 

Italian . . 

. . *06 

n 


100*00 



It is thus evident that the stakes held by the other Treaty Poms 
and France are so hugely disproportionate, that the former, who 
were as neutrals merely spectators, had much to lose and nothing to 
gain ; while these conditions were exactly reversed, and France* so 
far as trade and material interests connected therewith were concerned, 
had a bare 3£ per cent, enjeu* 

If such preponderating interests of a material kind do not entitle 
neutral States to any consideration for the heavy or incurable injury 
they may suffer from the acts of a quasi-belligerent, it may at least 
justify a searching inquiry on the part of the sufferers into the causes 
of quarrel, and the pleas either party may advance for liberty to 
inflict any amount of loss or damage not only on each ether as 
principals, but on one or more neutral Powers. 

The ostensible cause of a state of continued enmity and irrecon¬ 
cilable antagonism is, no doubt, Religion, and its propagation under 
the Roman Catholic Church, coupled with the claim of France to 
exercise a protectorate over all missions of that persuasion in China— 
persisted in notwithstanding ever-recurrent disturbances and mas¬ 
sacres of missionaries and their converts, by outbreaks of popular 
hostility throughout the Empire. T 

It ii:evidently all-important, if this common danger is to bo 
averted, to ascertain the actual fons et origo of such widespread 
and ocntteuoufl hostile feeling, and not only one persistent in its 
totem, bat as a role, with few exemptions* directed against 
the Romish mMsns in the first instance, under the French pro* 
teOtonfe ls itreligious fanaticism and intolerance in the Chinese 
population ? or is there a political and social motive underlying 
the whole movement? It is essential that the true answer to 









tinaetoeiist, and of tli« 

&Mrn famn^ alike to devise some better means of dealing 
withtW mkntm&ry question, and of establishing a less unaafciitoxny 
in&pe^^ them and for all foreigners in the country. 

And the tot step towards this object requires more knowledge 
of the peepJe and the classes who influence them,—their habttl of 
thought, they national prejudices and superstitions, and though 
last notleast, the estimates they have formed of the motives of 
fbr^gnmfhr coming among them, and their claims to respect or 
ofnadderatnm, which are rated very low by all classes, literate and 
!Bitmatie» as there is abundant proof. 

It will, then, be found that not one, but many causes combine 
to mm the people to hostile action towards missionaries as a class, 
and the * French missions’ (so called by them) more especially. 
A general distrust and dislike of foreigners, as such, the common 
result of differences, of race and creed in all countries, is always pre¬ 
sent; but in this religion has little part. The Chinese educated 
class only look upon the superiority claimed for Christianity over 
Cnafodcm with supreme contempt Spiritual questions have no 
interest for them; and the odium iheologicum has no part in their 
dislike or their scepticism. Buddhism, the only religion very widely 
accepted, though of foreign origin as much as Christianity, sits very 
lightly on the majority of the Chinese population. 

The late Abbd Hue, one of the most talented of the missionaries 
‘de la Congregation de Saint-Lazare,’ after long years devoted to 
missionaiy work in Mongolia ami China, bore strong testimony to 
this effect He tells us in his work entitled The Chinese Empire:— 


Hit nbgious sentiment lias vanished from the national mind, the rival doctrines 
have tat all authority; and their partisan*, grown sceptical and impious, have 
fidkn iato the abyss of indiffsmtism, in which they have given each other the 
kiss of peace. Beligious discussions have entirely ceased, and the whole Chinees 
nation has proclaimed this toons formula, with which everybody is aatiafted— 
Bas that U, 4 The three BeUgiona are one.’ Tbnyall tie Cffitoas 
are at the same time partem of Gonfooisa* Laotse, and Baddhw-or rather they 
aw nothing at alt 

* 3Che ‘eccentric originality of the Protestant mlstoarias Vin their bttfldtoto 
U iag nfM to Borne as the case ol the riot, bat the fill provoostto aad liltiiHoti 
object of attack was the torn Catholic cathedral. pvthA wife the Wm 
strict er- to t t ed tor Imperial nse~~an otooe to the military ritrtmm l sotete& to 
lesge^Bturihass *dor thehr tuiDiAtSoui and the pepsdaoe^ 
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worship—in these and many other things that we deem superstfttoua, 
such at the Fung Skwi t inoccult pavers and geomantio inflissmoes, 
and witchcraft* And perhaps we should remember, as Sir Thomas 
Wa^ remarks, thatafter we ourselves had had the Bible a century 
and a half, we still continued to condemn witches on charges at onoe 
as horrible and ridiculous’ as those laid to the charge of the Sisters 
of Charity and to Christians generally.* And the Jews even at this 
day in Christian countries are murdered and pillaged by evil disposed 
and fanatic mobs, just as the missionaries and their converts are in 
China on similar charges, and with quite as little help or sympathy 
from the constituted authorities, civil or military. The Chinese 
of all classes believe in the existence of such influences, and the 
calamities they may bring upon individuals or communities if offence 
is offered them* And partly from fear of this, and partly from anger 
and dislike of the foreigner, the populace bum their churches, pillage 
their houses, and murder their occupants* 

Practical statesmen will not treat these national feelings and 
superstitions as M. Jules Ferry was disposed to treat the (^position 
he encountered, as * une guaniiU n&gligeable,' which later on he 
found was both a constant and a very formidable power, backed by a 
spirit of national resistance* It is not wise, and it cannot bcf sift, to 
regard this feeling of hostility to missionary proceedings on the part 
of the Chinese with contempt as something that may be root by 
force, or left to expend its violence in vain efforts to resist religious 
propaganditm and foreign influence. 

It is in no sectarian spirit, or disposition to invoke any anti* 
Gallic feeling, that attention is so pointedly called to all these tragic 
and fearful missionary riots, so generally directed against the mis¬ 
sions under special French protection; but because I regard oertam 
of the proceedings both of the miBsionaries and their protecting 
the chief causes of disturbance. Nor is this charge of m oderujto# , <w 
of Protestant origin. K<mg*hi was the liberal patron rif ScShtts mis^ 
sionaries df al1 nationalities—French, German, Dutch, ami Italian. 
Th«j4Mtte*ell received, and many were employed byhiminin^ortant 
sokupfe : fwak State. And in hisreign^ flourishing 

d uhlldatM sad auto* to tafcrosttWr oy«s aad ether oigwa 

gWagtogs 
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IBM of oonvertrmfar the raiuloiBaiy influence, be inoeden edict 
ia 1718 baiting the freedom previotuly enjoyed, and restricting the 
nnmliar of mieriwarieg to time only vrfao hod fai> special penniarion. 
And kter, on the representation of hie offioers that the tendency of 
the haor re&gioa ms to undermine his authority, further steps were 
taken. Moat this time. Father Ripa tells us,the penonal oonduct 
of the misskmariee had much to do with this unfavourable change 
Beofeooiriws,that 

If <mt eiWonsnss would conduct tkemselres with Ism ostentation, sad aocom- 
modate thcur mumen to persons of all ranks and conditions, the number of con¬ 
verts would ,h* enormously increased. Their garments (he goes on to «*)«• 
of the richest materials, they go nowhere on foot, hat always in sedans, on horse* 
hack, or in boats, and with numerous attendants following them. 

We might have expected that such warnings would have averted 
a precisely similar mistake in like circumstances. At the present 
day the missionaries have hardly followed the counsel of their 
Master; for they have neither been wise as serpents nor harm* 
less as doves, however devout and well-intentioned they maybe. 
Over-neal and bad judgment are often quite as injurious to a good 
cause as a lack of virtue or any other defect. And how grievous 
an offence it has been to the authorities and the people to see 
foreign teachers of a new religion assuming the insignia and distinc¬ 
tive marks of office and Imperial authority, the foreign Powers have 
had ample evidence in numerous complaints and grave remon¬ 
strances/as will presently be seen. But the extent to which this 
assumption has gone can hardly be realised without reading the 
following description from the pen of a French bishop, writing from 
a missionary station in the interior, far from any Treaty Port or 
consular authority either to control such vagaries or to protect him 
and his coadjutors from the consequences. The letter was pub¬ 
lished in the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi 9 dated from the 
Mission of Kony-Tchaou-Ching, and addressed to the Directors of 
the Society by Mgr. Faurie, the vicar apostolic at that place. .After 
describing himself as exercising 4 the powers of life and death, of 
imprisoning and setting free,’ and how he moves from place to place 
in making a tour through his diocese, with the cexemonies in use 
by the mandarins, attended by a retinue that might follow a high 
authority, he describes his approach to a town in the foliowing 
terms.:— '¥■/': 

" Halidas the isdfsmoia comkrisg of t hree tiere of f^*f^**| o&vakodsi jM#d 

the<aii)piipjl,eei them wee added before my paleagnifl aa «eeort of 
-*-**■*■ darned in sed and green, aad carrying crowne w agtri of f esrio— 






After ^ he informs tk* that *having arrived atjOm ClMraey- 
fed, «Ji tfaa ^6fim%x)iA of $u%rity were placed at the floor of the 
house, besides cannon announcing the nightly guard/ and ‘each 
time that I left my house or returned three rcmn^ c^ euttKon 
announced the feet/ In the interior of the residence ceremony 
was not banished, for he adds, *t always eat alone* Thepiittcipal 
chiefs in full dress stand round the table to serve me, srikfte jmm£* 
dans attend at the door and commence their harmony/ ' Andrea ;,;; 
it goes on, with an account which reads more like the teat of in 
burlesque play than anything else. It is easy to undented how 
exasperatingly offensive this must have been to the high authorities, 
whose state and official attributes were thus usurped and travestied, 
but it is needless to speculate on what the Chinese Govermneftt and 
its provincial authorities think of such procedures, and what they feel 
on the subject. No Treaty Power is ignorant, for a remarkable 
document was received by all the foreign representatives at Peking, 
some time alter the massacre at Tientsin, addressed by tbe Prince of 
Kung and his colleagues at the Tsung-ii-Yamdn (in charge of foreign 
affairs), and on this subject there is the following paragraph:— 

In trade there is no cense of serious quarrel between native and foreigner. 
But connected with the missionaiy question there is a vast amount of mischief on 
the increase, the fact being that, while propagandists starts with the announce¬ 
ment that its object is the exhortation of people to virtue, Romanism as propagated 
in China has the effect of setting the people against it; and, inasmuch as titisis 
the result of the unsuitableness of the modus operandi now in vogue, it is essential 
that there be devised, without loss of time, such remedial measures as will bring 
things to a satisfactory condition. Tbe missionary question affects the whole 
question of peaceful relations with foreign Powers—the whole question of their 
trade. 4 

After this preliminary exordium, so earnestly stated, tbe ‘writers 
proceed to describe in detail what are the abuses which they con¬ 
ceive are the chief cause of trouble in regard to missionaries:— 

As the Minister addressed cannot but be well aware, ill-feeling begins between 
them (tbe missionaries) and the people. In earlier times they say it was hot so; 
but since tile exchanged ratifications in 1860 the converts have in general not been 
of amoral data, and the religion has in consequence become unpopular; and 
the unpopularity is increased by the conduct of the converts, who,^ 
the influence of the missionaries, oppress and take advantage of the common 
people (the non-Christians), and jet more by tbe conduct of tlm imsi&maiiee 
tbemselvee^ who, when collisions between Christians and the people occur, and the 
authoi$l|^^ in dealing with them, take part with the Christians, and 

uphotfMli^lh their opposition to the authorities. This umhecriminating an- 

4 of the Tsung-li-T&mfa upon the nferionasy question, circulated 

Ootobirtfe fl the Foreign Representath^ at Pridng. Partiamemkuf 
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propagandism come of the xeeenMntof the 
people, roused krt to wrath, it it not thekss a feet that the Christians ha ve 
give® them worn trfexaspemtiom 

• V The Ministers then go on to state that the hostility of the 
naod&ii 
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particuferij rotoed by the conduct of the Romanist missionaries themselves, who 
gobayond ah hounds in assuming an attitude of arrogant importance and of 
o v e r b ea rin g resistance to the authorities, and in every province interfering at the 
office* of the local authorities in lawsuits in which native Christiana are con¬ 
cerned [citing in proof many individual instances]. 

This interference with the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities 
is plainly shown to be one of the most serious*grounds of protest, and 
in connexion with it the assumption of official titles—seals or other 
insignia of rank and authority in use in China. One case among 
others is cited of a missionary in Shantung assuming the title of 
‘ Sixm*fu* (Governor of a Province.) 4 This,* it is observed, 4 is not 
only encroachment upon the authority of the local officials, but 
usurpation of the authority of the Chinese Government,* and it is 
asked, 4 How is it possible that all these improprieties should not 
arouse general indignation ? * 

III. 

We cannot now feel any doubt that the missionary question is 
the main cause of disturbance in our relations with China, and 
of danger to the Chinese Government itself no less than to all 
foreigners resident in the country, missionaries and laymen alike, 
and whatever their nationality—a danger all the more serious that, 
as the Prince himself has truly stated, ‘the missionary question 
affects the whole question of pacific relations with foreign Powers 
and the whole question of their trade.* Whether it be dented hr 
not, a community of danger, if not of interests, does exist, and must 
be taken into account in considering by what means thr ^ 
and ever-increasing hostility of the Chinese of aH be 

met, and an ever-present danger averted ; and M. de Ls^k^j, the 
French a m b a ss a d or inIxmdon, when the intelligence arrived of the 
attack on the French settlement at Tientsin, based his feet com* 
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From this principle, so promptly and frankly invoked by the French 
ambassador in the disaster that had befallen the French settlinn^ 
the question naturally suggests itself, how far, in this missionary 
question more particularly, and dominating all others, the relations 
of the French Government with China and their independent action 
nnder special conventions can be reconciled with a common interest 
and a common policy for their advancement. 

This evidently occurred to Lord Granville, for, writing to Lord 
Lyons in Paris in reference to the expressed desire of the French 
Government for united action, he pointed out, while agreeing in 
the community of interests, a certain difficulty in ‘the different 
nature of the treaty provisions as affecting the position of Protest¬ 
ant and Roman Catholic missionaries in China, and that in con¬ 
sequence * there were difficulties in the nay of a collective note to the 
Chinese Government on the subject/ And this is the first obstacle 
to unity of action in all that concerns the Treaty Powers and a 
common policy, as a means of defence against the danger that 
threatens all. Where the acts of one may, or must of necessity* 
bring equal danger on all, divergencies in policy or action are 
incompatible with united effort, and therefore fatal to the very 
principle of such solidaritS as the French Minister invokes. While 
dialing unavoidably in a eolidariti as regards the danger it 
entails, it cannot be invoked to secure safety in practice. To show 
this mote clearly, we have to inquire what are the diveigences in 
the treaty provisions of France and England bearing upon the mis¬ 
sionary question. The treaty of Great Britain made in 1842 hs3 
no stipulations about missionaries as such. They had a right of 
residence in common with other British mlqe^ at the qpen ports. 
France i^herfiret treaty in 1846, negotiated by M. Lagrene, 
without aa^f special provision beyond a stipulation for tire toleration 0 
of Christihifej and liberty to tend. But It. Lagren6 induced,, g 
Keying, (h* Chinees plenipotentiary, to memorialise fire finpen^^|:. 
and obtaia&a decree in reply to the effect that * the religion of tUp^* 
I^»d of Heaven, differing widely from that of the heterodox sects, iaC.. 
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Without tie right of dretdation in the interior, however, which 
was only acquired by foreign officials, missionaries, ormeicbants 
under the treaties of 1858, the restitution clause of 1846 proved of 
1'• But in 1858, after a second war, ending in Chinese 
defeat, the four Powers all obtained certain privileges for the mission* 
artdi of their respective nationalities, and the French in Article VI. 
of their Convention & clause confirming the above right to exact 
restitution* 


To realise the feeling of the people on learning that they were 
to be called upon by foreign missionaries to give up property which 
ter a couple of centuries had passed into Chinese hands, and been 
inherited from generation to generation under the laws of the land, 
We must try to imagine what would follow in our own country in 
similar circumstances* 


We must suppose a French army could succeed in entering London 
and there dictating the conditions of peace, and among others one 
that all the Church property confiscated after the Reformation by 
Henry VIII. should forthwith be restored to the Roman Catholic 
Church by the present holders, however acquired, and without com¬ 
pensation, and that the French Government could be appealed to in 
order to enforce the rigorous execution of the stipulation* What 
would be the result ? Would it be peace and harmony or revolt and 
a general insurrection ? 

As regards tbe obnoxious and invidious position of the French 
Government, and its action in support of these missionary claims, 
some judgment may be formed by tbe refusal recently to allow the 
French cathedral built in the precincts of the palace and overlooking 
the Imperial domain to be removed by mutual agreement between 
the vicar apostolic of Peking and the Chinese Government, at the 
eost of the latter, to a more eligible site. And yet past experience 
might show, apart from the equity and fitness of such a measure, 
that, in its present offensive position, a gathering of students 
leading the populace might at any moment reduce it to ashes 
without any power in the French Legation toprfcvent # 
happily the missionaries and legations together xmghtoicape from 
aa i^ proneto discriminarion xtepecter of 
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Precisely in the same spirit of contempt for the susceptifeilitte 
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authorise#? ha* been the act of roofing wift ye^tila* i**em*i to 
the Emperor's sole use, a church built at Chung King, the scene 
tad the ooeaakm of the lastoutrage cm the Beeaaa Orihdic 
mission, end the rest of the community as a sequence* And how 
should it he ofchsrw^^^ and wanton jpmb 

vtimt • 

How different has been the policy adopted by the Ftetoetonl 
Powers in missionary matters amid easily be demonstrated if space r 
would permit. And as regards the British GovenunOTjt mcn^; 
especially, the instructions sent to their representatives have In¬ 
variably, from the beginning, enjoined on all their znisricmsay sub¬ 
jects * to abstain with a steady purpose from exciting suspicions, to 
conduct their operations with the utmost prudence, ana to insist 
upon their proselytes not looking upon their conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity as releasing them from their general duties as subjects of 
China*’ 1 

As regards our treaties it is known that Lord Elgin, the nego¬ 
tiator of the Treaty of 1850 and the subsequent Convention of I860, 
had serious doubts as to the expediency of inserting an article upon 
the subject of the Christian religion at all. And Sir Thomas 
Wade, who was acting as official interpreter at the time, has stated 
his belief that it was Lord Elgin’s opinion that, while the en¬ 
forcement of treaty stipulations affecting the propagation of 
Christianity was offensive to our own feelings and outraging to the 
feelings of any other nation which might be compelled to accept 
such conditions, the cause of Christianity itself could be advanced 
by nothing so little as political support. And from the same autho¬ 
rity we learn that two years later, after the Convention of Peking, a 
RomiBh father, long resident in the country, in conversation ad¬ 
mitted of his own accord that the personal position of Bomish priests 
in China was anything but ameliorated by the support they now 
received from the French Government . The comparatively amicable 
relations previously existing between the missionaries had been 
disturbed. The mandarins and men of the lettered class who had 
been formerly friendly stood aloof. 6 

Xn reference to the clause of the French Convention of 1860 
stipulating for the restitution of Church property, we are left in no 
doubt as to the feeling with which it is regarded by the diinese 
Government and people. In the memorandum of Prince Kung, 
already cited, the conveys tide very pWnly. 
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hottB^e^ temriw - Bn rochpkoeB bin* bid in high rope* by the gentry and 
£«|fedHb vl^isdgWwwbod-^feey feave forcedfromtfcett fer Oie benefit of 
ttw>Gfeat«feio be* of other lands or baUdbgs. BaiUtog* wl^ were onoe tiled 
Oi^ap^feaTe Win some pan sold years agoby Cfenrtiafti ;t»d, feaving ben 
S(4d«^ tpoli fe 7 one of the people to another, b?e pwmd tbrowgfe the feandi of 
e^rereiy^rieton. There is also a large number of buildings wfeiefe feaTe bten 
rfe^'Mpaired at eery considerable expense; Of which the miaefonftrteabate ln- 
dMitotbenttitntion, refusing *t the same time to pay any thing for ifeem. Or 
some booses which hare become dilapidated, and the 
m i Mi i tmwiis i pgt in a claim for the necessary repair. Tbeir condaet ejteitee the 
indignation of the people whenever they come in contact with each other, and it 
becomes impossible for them to lire quietly together. 

The only wonder would be if they could live quietly together; for 
nodi proceedings in any other country would lead to insurrections, 
if not to a revolution, by a general uprising of the people against 
the Government that attempted to enforce such a concession to a 
foreign Power, and at its bidding. 

IV. 


In this evil state of affairs the imperative necessity for measures 
that may afford some reasonable hope of improvement, if not. a 
permanent and effective remedy for the common interest, must be 
manifest* In what direction we are to look for a remedy, the 
knowledge offche true causes of the hostility of a whole population, 
exceeding in numbers and in the area it occupies the whole of 
Europe* should suffice to indicate. 

The chief cause of the existing hostility and all the mischief it 
works in its manifestations in increasing frequency and intensity, 
ea* hardly be doubted, lies in missionary propagandise); and 
not so much in the attempt to introduce a new religion as in the 
procedure adopted by the Roman Catholic missions, and the m- 
gfrmo* of the French Government in the exercise of an assumed 
protectorate which has no warrant in treaties. « 

, In ihiepejicy, and its effects on the temper and nOttonal feehs^ 
ofthe people, so constantly outraged by the missionaries on the one 


of their pretensions on the other, lies the common dangiff, because in 
ihis isolated action, in which acme of the otherTlwi^ 

or approve, the vtidantS of interestsoeesewittdigenly 
exdwugedfor acommu^ 
hot in principle, in actual preotioe. And if this 
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FMttel remedy* We heara g^,J^d.mtaA W 
eeptf W H M aty and the taped that should be Aov& tx> tlameu Bat is 
ifc to be assumed that other nation* have no susceptibilities for 
^ from France? the 

not tilxein^ t33tqad^i it he* been too 

ewwK i^e halbit to treat them with oontempt To what other nation 
in file world would each an affi^ be ofiered as to bniUaeathocfad 
for an alien religion in the precincts of the palace of the reigning 
sovereign, and against his protest? 

Nor is there any provision by treaty to justify a dam 
part of missionaries or foreign Powers for the exemptionof pwelytes 
" from the obligations of their natural allegiance and from the juste* 
diction of their constituted authorities. Yet such things axe done, 
not avbwedly, but very certainly not the less to the huiniljbd^ of 
all in authority, and with scandal to the whole population. 

We are told it is in the interest of religion; but if this were the 
single object of the protecting Power, or if it was the red object of 
French policy in China, it would still be a question whether it could 
be advanced by such means. Can other Powers forget —it is 
certain the Chinese cannot and will not—that the actual presence 
of the French in Annam and Tonquin, and in such close proximity, 
can be traced to missionary initiative as far back as the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XVL, who each, at the indtement of 
missionary bishops, sent military and naval expeditions and took 
possession of ports and territory in Saigon, Siam, and elsewhere; 
while in these later aggressions and annexations to enforce in* 
demnities, &e. 9 missionary ingSrence has never been wanting. For 
the Chinese to believe that religion, and not a political object, 
directs French policy, must be very difficult. 

The course followed by the Republican Government in France, 
in the persecutions and injuries inflicted upon the Catholic Church 
within their own country, bears strong evidence of the absence of 
any profound regard for its interests or that of the religion it pro¬ 
fesses. So at least many of the French themselves think, and tire 
four Algerian bishops, in a remonstrance they lately addressed to the 
Senate and Chamber, bear similar evidence, when they uige that 
* the persecution of Catholicism at home becomes an argument 
against the French protectorate of Catholic missions abroad/ M. 
Pud Bart, fresh from his expulsion of the clergy from their schools 
, and churches, with other injurious dealings, would haxdly hwre been 
' ^ been consulted, by the Romirii rmsrions in 

*» the protector of their interests and the Catholic 


religion. ‘ wv v^‘ 

The pmtecfc»»te them rircumatoiwes k iUusc^ in adouble 
/sense* - It does not protect the missions from outrages; on the 
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;r#raed j mod a Freach war dance at the Tsung4i-Yam6n is not 
calculated to predispose the Chinese Government to encourage 

We may flsmember that M. de Freydnet, in a public speech 
latdy delivered at Toulouse, told his constituents that the foreign 
policsy-fyf his Government was to maintain its relations with all 
the foreign Powers on a k footing of mutual consideration ;* and 
an ajjjpeal to this principle, and for its application in China, should 
not be disregarded to the detriment of all the chief Powers'of the 
Western World, old and new. They have the strongest claim on 
any French Government not to conduct its relations with China 
so as inevitably to create a state of popular feeling incompatible 
with the maintenance of peaceable intercourse, fatal to the security 
of life and property in the country, and threatening ruin to the 
commerce and material interests of all other nationalities. 

Rutherford Alcock. 





EXHIBITIONS. ‘ V 

That the Great 1851 Exhibition should not have realised all tbe 
expectations of its projectors is no great matter for wonder. Few 
schemes do realise the expectations of their projectors* Of the sixteen 
thousand inventions for which during the last calendar year their 
authors sought the protection of a patent, how many will justify the 
hopes of their inventors ? Certainly not ten per cent.—probably not 
five. Fortunately, however, inventors, projectors, saviours of man¬ 
kind, and all their enthusiastic genus, are blind to the lessons of ex¬ 
perience. They never learn the hard truth that their invention—their 
project—is at most one of the wheels of the machine which is to 
renovate society—not the machine itself—and that they have done a 
good day’s work if they have shaped their cogs so deftly that the 
wheel will run smoothly when it is fitted to its place, or that they 
are luckier than their fellows if they have found a place for it at all. 
Those who invented exhibitions were unduly sanguine as to the out¬ 
come of tbeir project ; but, if they had not been, probably they 
would never have invented exhibitions at all, and the world would 
have suffered a very decided loss. Enthusiasm is a terrible nuisance, 
and enthusiasts are terrible bores, but we should lose a great deal if 
the cult were extinguished. 

The first World’s Fair did not inaugurate a reign of peace. The 
modern successors of Trygseus found that the goddess was not to be 
bribed by commercial advantage more easily now than in the days 
of Aristophanes* Still, it did its work well for all that. If, like Acts 
of Parliament and many other human devices, its energy was 
principally effective in directions not wholly foreseen by its pro¬ 
moters, yet it was effective. If it did not cause the swords arid 
spears to be wrought into plough-shares and reaping-hooks, it led to 
the former being drawn by steam instead of by homel and suh^ 
stituted reaping-machines for the latter. Its political influence, Its 
direct effect on the comity of nations, was inconsiderable; but its 
influ^ice on iadustriftl progress, especially on the indmtodWi progress 
of easily be over-estimated* It gave rise to many 

hkdUfl^ieadf a wholly new chimicter—iwUbly to the entire group 
of artistic industries. Of the great industrial firms now at the 
head of British trade no small proportion trace, if not their origin, 
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«i the coat in the way of an mveotor anikmi to obUln dee legal 
proteotioii for his idees. This Act of 1852 worked admirably for 
and might, with a lew of themodification* naturally 
suggested by experience, have worked well for another thirty, had hot 
our legislators forthd it easier two years ago to paw a merdy pcpular 
ooaaalder carefally the pointg really wanting reform. 
Bnt frw the Exhibition and its educational effect, Parliament would 
ogitwnl| iiever have passed the 1852 Act in its actual shape, and, 
if this had been its (me solitary result, the labour and money spent 
<m the Exhibition would have been repaid over and over again. 

.. . Coming as it did at a time when the world was full of the new 
discoveries of science; when the railway had just got its web of 
lines ftMy spread over the country; when the telegraph was com- 
, mexKsmg to stretch across the sea as well as over the land ; when 
ehexnlstxy was meditating the conversion of enormous masses of foul 
Waste, into products of use and beauty, and photography was ceasing 
to he a mere scientific curiosity—the Exhibition taught men how 
enormous were the powers for their use and benefit which nature 
and the knowledge of nature placed at their disposal. Segnius 
irritant animoe ; the philosophers had preached to men for years 
in vain ; bat when they opened a big shop and spread out specimens 
of their wares for all to see, the people came, saw, wondered, and 
went away wiser; readier, at all events in some degree, to accept 
the benefits of science instead of scoffing at them; inclined, at least 
to some extent, to treat the searcher after knowledge with admira¬ 
tion instead of wholly with contempt. 

Thus the public were educated to purchase, and the manufacturer 
was taught to produce. Those manufacturers who were quick 
enough to see this found their advantage in new and extended 
markets, so that they soon left behind those of their rivals who 
were content with the more ancient methods. To English manu¬ 
facturers the collection of foreign examples was at the time an 
almost unmixed benefit The English stores of coal and iron, then 
practically unrivalled, rendered our people careiess of competition in 
the manufacture cm which all other manufactures are based-~thit of 
jbQgu . In the principal t ex ti le industr y—the qniskf ind imisf 
of cotton—England was first, and there wa» no seoo«L Bwtinril 
trades depending on any branch ef the fine eric she tad***’^ 
tokanv*^***^ could chant as loudly as she pleased in jaw- 
sence of the foreign copyist, baffl«d by the absence xrf materiri lor 
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been an unmixed blessing; anyhow, the exhibition^ 

an age. We learnt from it thevalue of ‘applied 

aeknee; and since its time we have always estiEsated any new 


advance in art, any fresh discovery in science, not as an addition to 
the suin of human knowledge, bat as a means^of maldng hatsan 
life in some fashion better or happier than it was. The new method 
is not wholly bad any more than it is wholly good. We should now 
regard Galileo not as a visionary fanatic, bat as a potentM bene- 
factor of his kind; instead of locking him up we should lionise him 
and get up a company to sell his telescopes. Now this state of 
affairs is distinctly more comfortable for Galileo, and it is better, 


too, for ourselves. 

The first notable results of the Exhibition were its eomzaercial 
results. It brought in a lot of business to the shop. This was 
plain to other nations. There was, of course, no reason why these 
advantages should be left to England alone. France—who, if there 
is any credit in the matter, may justly claim the credit of having 
invented industrial exhibitions l —soon followed with the Exposition 
UniverBelle of 1855; but the considerable financial deficit did little to 
encourage other countries. We ourselves may be said to have had a 
share in the loss, for the expenditure of the British Commission 
was so lavish that it is believed to have caused a determination at 
the Treasury never again to allow large sums, and very seldom to 
allow any sums at all, to be spent in upholding British credit in 
foreign exhibitions. At the close of the ten-year period from 
1851 we had our second exhibition. Surrounding drcnmstanoes, 
however, were unfavourable, and the promoters were only saved from 
a deficit by the liberality of the contractors, Messrs. Kelk <fe Lucas, 
who made over to the Commissioners a very large sum of money in 
order to prevent a call upon the guarantors. Great international 
exhibitions were also held at Vienna in 1878, at Phiiadelphiain 
1876, and in Paris in 1878. Sydney (1879), Melbourne (188G),aad 
Calcutta (1883) have also held international exhibition*^ 
quite so large a scale. ■ 

* riie first national Exhibition appaurs to have been held in fcatfcin 1798.' It 
am MOOteded by many other*, in France and elsewhere, foEngland the Society of 
ixftsni^Hp^ to hold smell exhibitions off British arts and jnannfactores in 1846, 
tha idaaof the 18SlExbibfc^ discussed 

si^ diinBiM the^ idea of making their national aiiMtb^d<maa istematlonal» but ^rfaexx 
Ihagaastioa waa aidwaftted fordectaeo tothe Prlooe Ooaawt hast onoe deoMedAat 
: : tha<iad<ufcriee of »U nations ’ should bo V ' 
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;. : .|^ ; '.*m^md, tbe successful raising of a guarantee fund proble¬ 
matical Xt ww donbtfnl how &r msaufaeteers, tired of spending 
monej on foreign exhibitionis, and with thefr thirst for medals 
*s»«a*^ r #^ support a large scheme* 

Under theaecircumstanees Mr. Cote, ever fruitful of resource and 
readywith auggestioii, came forward with a proposal for a series of 
annual exhibition* to extend over a period of ten years. Each exhi¬ 
bition eras to deal with certain industries or arts, and a scheme 


was drafted, allotting to each one its share of the work. The Com* 
mission^rs of 1851 guaranteed 100,000/.; the remaining buildings 
from the 1862 exhibition 2 were assigned for the purposes of the 
scheme; and in 1871 the first of the series was opened with 
much pomp and ceremony. It was not wholly unsuccessful. At all 
events it paid its way. Its successors were less fortunate; each was 
a heavier loss than the one before it; and in 1874 the series was 
brought to an end, after the fourth had been held. 

It has often been asked, now that a series of special exhibitions 
has been so successfully carried out, how it was that a similar experi¬ 
ment in 1871 was so dismal a failure. The reasons are simple enough. 
The building was unsuitable. It was practically one enormous 
passage, running round a central square garden. Visitors were sick 
of its interminable length before they had got half round it; it was 
by no means well adapted for the exhibition of goods; there was no 
main budding or central hall; and as for any general coup d'veil, it was 
out of the question. Then the Exhibition authorities and the Horti¬ 
cultural Society got to loggerheads, and in the later exhibitions the 
gardens ware absolutely closed to the visitors to the Exhibition. 
Finally, the administration was not all that could have been desired. 
Nothing so soon strangles an exhibition as red tape, and the place was 
managed as if it were a Government department. There was a good 
deal of military routine and an utter absence of that suave geniality 
which we have got of late years to associate with the management of 
exhibitions. Mr. Cole,one of the ablest and most powerful men o^his 
generation, a wonderful organiser, and (with some deficiencies) a most 
capable administrator, was not popular, and seemed never to know what 
the public would like; perhaps he never greatly cared. He generally 
had his way, bending to his will all with whom he had to deal ; hot 
he got his way by bearing down opposition in a fashion which Jy no 

* Cotateof theee tafldtegs wet* of a permanent character. TWjrtectadi the 
junoaOer of tjbs Horticultural QitSea iyii g eaeiaiB y the hiiihMsigs jj^iaeaitgteg the 
Oftidegsda'ihasast, met, and tooth aides, new need for the most part far 
seriate at the Sooth Ken il ngt on Mo—pm ooUectioe^ 
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metnsettdea^ him to those whose cphi' ' : 
hodhjr\ho hatfaa honest Hiring for a strong M iW*fc admire and 
respect Hemy Cole. He always knew whet he waited, and he 
generally got it. Nothing stopped him. He carried out Us views 
^ most absolute disregard for the 
which was poured upon him by his enemies. No critidfm, no 
ridicule, made him swerve for an instant from the &e l»e riferieto 
take. He would collect and show to his friendstbemostWtter 
earieaturefl of himself axfi his associates, and was pleased^ ^ a 
savage onslaught Was made on him by a newspaper, at the attention 
thereby drawn to his proposals. He was absolutely fearless, a terror 
to his superiors, but respected, and for the most pait Hkcri, % hie 
subordinates. But be was not a good man to reconcile confiding 
interests, or to pacify discontented exhibitors. Here, pmbably, was 
the principal reason why the excellent series of exhibitions which 
he proposed did not prosper under his management. 

The failure of this scheme was thought to have put a stop to 
exhibitions in this country, at all events for a long time, in other 
countries they were held with success, and English manufacturers 
found it worth their while to contribute. Here they were by many 
people said to be dead. Their multiplication is not popular with 
manufacturers. The man who has made his reputation is quite con¬ 
tent to let matters rest, and until there has grown up a sufficient 
number of rivals who would like to make their reputations too, his 
natural objection to exhibitions meets with no opponents. The 
enormous and unwieldy size of a universal exhibition was an ob¬ 
jection, the force of which was felt more and more with each suc¬ 
ceeding show. It was evident that if exhibitions were to be held at 
all they must be limited in scope, and, despite the failure of the > 
1871 series, Mr. Cole's ideas were far from being dead. How suc¬ 
cessful a special exhibition might be was indeed shown by the 
Manchester Fine Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, an experiment* 
which has since remained unrivalled, though an attempt has been 
made to imitate it in the not very successful collection at Folkestone 
this year. 

Putting this aside, we may reckon the Loan Collection of 
scientific apparatus shown in 1876 at South Kensington asthefitst 
special exhibition of importance. As nothing of the sori^ iti ^ 
opportunities for criticism were not wanting. The expex^Uture was 
somewhat lavish; the arrangement and cataloguing leftmmetldng to 
be desired. Unfortunately it happened that some Of the/mote active 

of another Olass of scientific men, and, as some of these latter had 
gxeat in^ in the press, the exhIMtioncame in for a good deal 
really intended for its orgamae^The class to which it 
appealed, the dess of scientific students, wast small one, mid no 
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Tfeattbe Loan CoUectkm vu a little feefcmits time was proved 
by the sucoes* of thespecial Sectrieal Exhibition* In Paris (1881), 
M These were of a strictly 

scieutifee^^ they deaKwith a subject which was popular 

for tbe momeat, and so they attracted that attention from the 
^^iilaNbe ^sitiacmt wbdch no enterprise of the sort can possibly 
ptds y 

AnOther example of an exhibition dealing with a special subject 
was the Smoke Abatement Exhibition of 1882. This was practically 
a private speculation, and is understood to have cost its public- 
spirited promoters a good deal of money. It certainly did much in 
educating the public as to the best and most economical methods of 
using fuel, and a very distinct improvement in our grates and ranges 
may be traced to it. 

The origin of the magnificent series of exhibitions now juBt 
brought to a close at South Kensington is interesting, and affords a 
good illustration of the difficulty of forecasting the issue of such 
enterprises. The holding of several successful fishery exhibitions in 
Germany and France induced some gentlemen to start a similar ex¬ 
hibition at Norwich. The success of this attempt suggested a 
repetition of the exhibition on a larger scale in London. At first the 
thing hung fine for a bit, as such schemes will, but it was taken up 
by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales, influential 
, support was found for it, and the proposal became popular. A start 
was made; the enterprise grew bigger and bigger until it got to be 
a little too big for amateur hands. The assistance of Sir Philip 
Couliffe-Owen was called in, and bis long experience of such affairs 
soon enabled the Fisheries Exhibition to be organised on a scale ftr 
beyond the original intentions of its promoters. He was ably sup¬ 
ported by those who had started the idea, and some of them nut 
only g&ve their time and their labour, but took upon themselves the 
heavy pecuniary risks involved in an enterprise of such magnitude. 
The Prince of Wales, besides lending his influence, gave the benefit 
of his advice mid his special knowledge of exhibitions. Popular 
tastes were consulted to an extent never before attempted at any 
exhibition, and provision made for the amusement, as well as the 
instruction, of visitors. The best part of the Hcstimdtiiral Gardens 
was given upfor promenadbrs, bands were provided^a^ an 
evening the garden was illuminated. Success was complete. Londm 
had got; what it had long wanted—an. outdoor loange 

and respectable; VauxhallorOwnorne without the doubtful 
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$* jt**m fa> w experiment amid not Wi tf b» repeated. Hie 
Pria»oT Walei m now thoroughly interested ftad, afierduecon- 
ridtttfioii, he aanouooed a series of three exhibitiew to be held 
under his direction. Carried oat on the lines of the Ftebroie* the 
Healtt/Invenyons, and Colonial and Indian Exhibitions Is^ been 
each in its own way an advance upon its predecessor. The Health 
pade a surplus, after payiug its expenses. The 
costly in arrangement and maintenance—after using ap tbebAlauoe 
from the Health, left certain liabilities to tie discharged by the 
Colonies. Together, the three will doubtless turn out to have psM 
their way. 8 That those wfaoare responsible for the management Mioutd 
feel anxious for the financial solvency of their organisation is but 
natural; but, considering what these three exhibitions have done for 
Londoners—to say nothing of others than Londoners—the opinion 
may frirly be expressed that it does not matter a pin whether they 
result in a moderate deficit or a large surplus. In any other country 
the balance would be paid by the Government as a matter of course. 
Here we administer by purely private enterprise a concern the 
revenue of which is 100,0002. per annum. That is about what an 
exhibition costs. Carefully managed, there may be a surplus of 
5,0002.—five per cent. Treat the public a little more liberally, give 
them a little more for their money, and the surplus is gone. The 
proper object of the managers of an exliibition should be—and the 
object of the managers of these exhibitions has been—not to make 
a profit, but to dispense all their income without getting into debt; 
to sail as near the wind as possible. This ought to be understood ; 
and if the guarantors should be called upon to pay up—say five to 
ten per cent, of the guarantee—they ought not, and they probably 
would not, grumble at the notion. For this series of exhibitions has 
been a real gain to London. It has provided a cheap, harmless, and 
pleasant source of recreation to many thousands. 4 It has formed a 

• TheUurplus of the Fisheries (amounting to 15,000Z.) was devoted to the esta¬ 
blishment of a Horae for Fishermen's Orphans. The finances of the other three exhi¬ 
bitions were so far treated in common that the profits of any of them were arranged :: 
to be available against the losses of any other. The ill-natured statements oocaskm- 
ally mid* as to misappropriations of funds are pure invention, though it may pet* 
baps ba a matter for regret that the publication of the accounts of exhibition 
has bean delayed till the conclusion of the series. There is no reason to s oppose that 
such separate publication would have.cjmsed any confusion or in<^wrienoe,jmi* 

It wonldhave prevented a good deal of nether spiteful criticism. ^ ( 

«the total number of visitors to the whole of the settee may be- taken as fifteen 
and a half milhons. It is not possible to judge how many indi^dtkate thte means. 
T^ eame pB^ m ***. > 

of the aacHWtioni that each aaaaon-tioket holder wa^t^ on an avmsi^ twenty-five 
Hama. proportion can only have paid adoglevkit. Supposing that <>n 
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tndeifcmenof London appear to have agenuineeause of compbint 
in t^ mtrodaction into their midst of to ewmous bwtaar, M of 
ehops vho« tenants hate their renU and taxes paid for them, and 
whoaflbird to sell^t a chwperr»te* Theproviders 
of pkbEeamusementa grumble because their houses ate emptied by 
the eb^npr and more novel attractions of South Kensington. As 
regards the last class, it is surely a sufficient answer to say that they 
must put up with legitimate competition, and that, if they want to 
get hrfd of the public’s shillings, they must find out some means of 
enticing the puUic back from the Circe’s garden at firompton to the 
joys of the legitimate drama and the elevating pleasures of the 
mhsb’halL 

The tradesmen have more reason in their wail. The class affected 
would hot appear to be a very huge one, since, after all, the main 
necessaries of life were not provided in Old London, even when the 
medsmval character of that interesting thoroughfare was completed 
by the introduction of sweet-stuff shops and stalls for the sale of 
photographs. Nor can even the competition of the * Colonial 
Market’ seriously injure the revenues of the Westr-End butchers and 
greengrocers. Still, the grievance is a legitimate one, and it is also 
for the most part unnecessary. It is not of the essence of an exhi¬ 
bition that it should be a bazaar. The executive has always sufficient 
power to prevent sales if they like to exercise it. When, indeed, the 
exhibition is ‘international,’ there is a divided authority, and diffi¬ 
culties arise. The earlier exhibitions of the present series were, at 
all events, in name international, and it is not too much to say that 
the sale difficulty was mainly due to this tact. The foreign Com- 
miSskmerg, naturally anxious to fill up their courts, did not in all 
cases vexy scrupulously investigate the claims of applicants for apace, 
and bo many English firms got in under the shelter of a foreign 
name. These people, having been put to trouble and expense in 
acquiring their rights, naturally tried to recoup themselves, and 
were the most persistent sellers in the show. They were protected 
by the aegis of their adopted country, and the dread of internatsonal 
complications prevented their being so readily disposed of as other¬ 
wise they might Imre been. There fere alio the authorised stalls 
in iM London, and the * markets * of the fisheries and the Cronies. 
For the existence of the stalU there was not much reason- They 
bmj&wpofo to the executive and nocredit to the Exhibitimt 
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of c mMu rae w the fad supplies of oar Ootonfo*. ISfafyMm&i 
on* dam of foods which almost of necessity must be flM vdthin 
an Exhibition. When a fins undertakes to xBttMb* a (topes* of 
manefocfam, it is a common stipulation that the article* i nade, if 
suitable,are to be allowed to be sold. Bus is a reaaaaaUa plea; 
and so long as the privilege «s exercised in a reasonable Muon, & 
should always be allowed* Perhaps it might be well in future to 
safeguard it by requiring that a special permit, liable to revocation, 
should be obtained in such cases as the executive thought necessary, 
and that without it no sales, even of articles made in the Exhibition, 
would be allowed. 

On the whole, it will, perhaps, be admitted that the grievance of 
the tradesmen is not a very heavy one; but that it is a pity that it 
was not, as it might have been, reduced within such narrow limits 
as to have made it quite inconsiderable. 

An exhibition is, of course, an enormous advertising agency, and 
to say this is not > *he faintest degree to disparage the exhibition 
system* Traders ana *. stomers are brought together in a perfectly 
legitimate and useful manner. The customer can see for himself 
the best wares the manufacturer can produce, and the manufacturer 
has the opportunity of discovering which of his products attract 
the most notice and the highest praise. But in order to render 
the advertisement permanent, it is desirable to give the successful 
exhibitor some testimony of his success. In other words, a system 
of prizes is necessary. To decide what should be the character of 
these prizes, and to award them fairly, has been the greatest 
difficulty in all large exhibitions. In 1851 it was first proposed to 
offer prizes of great value. A first prize of 5,000 L was even talked 
about. Eventually, however, prizes of three grades were decided 
upon—the council medal, the prize medal, and the honourable 
mention. To make these awards, a jury system was elaborated 
which certainly has not been since improved. The most competent 
men in the oountry, aided by foreign nominees selected with equal 
care, gave a vast amount of time to the careful inspection of all the 
miscellaneous collection, and produced a prize-list as little liable to 
cavil as such a list could be. Of course there were jealousies, 
international and other. Of course there were disappointments and 
mistakes* The former were in the nature of the cam inevitable; 
the latter were not numerous. 

With the growth of exhibitions the inherent difficulties in¬ 
creased. First, the veins of the medals, their aotuel trade value, 
peeved to be very high, probably much higher then was anticipated. 
It might have been thought that at the present time their value 
Vou XX,—No. 117. ZZ 
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ifaato briBg able to mj they are anapaawi and beaten at laat. 
^SUsaaeana diffuenoeofhundred* a week tomy fina’ uaresndc 
toatbu been made .more than once in the ea*e of a dtamted 

krge pecuniary interests depending onthe decisions of 
the juries, it would be idle to assume that the difficulties of selection 
pM MftMBowdL The jurors must not only be pains* 

takiagand honest, but they must be in portion and in reputation 
quite above suspicion. When it is remembered that a juror is 
expected to devote a good many hours, oar rather days, to laborious 
and unpaid work ; that he is certain to incur the enmity of a con- 
aiderahle portion of the disappointed; that he will be accused of 
unfiurness, carelessness, ignorance, and malice, at all events by a 
smaller portion of the same class; and that he has for his reward only 
tlm oonscupusness of merit fortunately attendant on any competed 
tadfc^it is no mall testimony to the amount of public spirit existing 
in the world that so many men are ready to undertake the work. 
For ft is to be borne in mind that almost nobody concerned can be 
satisfied. If there are, say, three classes of medals—gold, silver, and 
bronze—it is certain that nobody will be quite, content who has not 
a gold medal Then, even the man with a gold medal is dissatisfied 
if hfc rival has one, too; while even the single holder of a gold 
medal in his own class has been known to urge that the several 
ali a ses id articles shown by him were of such separate and distinct 
natures that they required the recognition of a separate medal 
for each. 

;«v-3Hm at the commencement of the work the diffieulty arises of 
finding suitable jurors—men not only competent for the work, but 
likely to be tolerably acceptable to the exhibitors—^nd of inducing 
them to undertake the duties. In two of the present series of exhi* 
bitacos^the Health end the Inventions Exhilatioiw—thedew was 
adopted of asking each exhibitor to nominate three persons, in the 
hope tbat at aU events a list would be provided fi^ which apw^ 
ftiiictipm might be made, and with t^ 

be less xeedy to find bait it the awards warn made bjf tbeir 
e«W nominees. In practice the ^an awtwfth lmtmodtrate wioceaa. 
lathe H ea lt h FThi b iti o n, tfewwc&banmm nl^^ 
nmbtttfvot^wd them wimld cestainlyidl 
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- to bt mndft up without much reference to 
Iavostioostibe aom-iaaiione worearealess valuable. ,;$&« i W «jqf% P» '. . • 
of the exhibitors were too rand to be of much service. ' J* l ,'btdh 
«»MWinrni it, was evident that many exhibitors meTeljsaggfwtiMl 
mom one likelyto take a favourable view of their own wsm^tm 
Wtoemore anxious to secure s friend at court than ,to ; aid:ift : ;l^| : ' 
eelectionaf an unbiassed jury. In a few cases it was ascer tained t hat 
some exhibitors bad agreed to nominate the same peraon,andb||d 


selected gentlemen whose qualifications did not appear very striking 
to others than their proposers. On the whole, the, system aj. 
nniversal suffrage disappointed its projectors. It was very little 
help s and, if it prevented objections bang taken to the jnrors 
selected, that is as much as can be said for it. It must be borne in 
mind that the experiment was tried with absolute honesty, and that 
the Commissioners who in both exhibitions selected the jurors would 
have been extremely pleased if their task had been renderedestfsc 
by a Miffieimt consensus of opinion as to the best appointments. 
When foreignjurors are to be appointed, the appointment naturally 
rests with the country exhibiting. The central executive is there-; 
five relieved of a part of the responsibility, though difficulties of a 
different sort are plentiful enough. The alien juror naturally 
feels that his first duty is to his own fellow-countrymen, and, 
with every wish to be honest, he is naturally more appreciative if 
their merits, and possesses a keener sense of their deserts.,.If 
representatives of firms exhibiting are not considered to be eligihile, 
the choice is still further limited. Generally they have been con¬ 


sidered free to serve, their exhibits being placed Aore coftoeure. 
Probably from the use of a foreign tongue, this has always behest 
considered a distinction qnite equivalent to a gold medal, mid was 
therefore much sought after. At the Inventions A rule was laid 
down that no exhibitor should act on & jury $ but there was probacy 
little advantage in the alteration, and it was found to work incon¬ 
veniently by excluding the services of several competent and aiding 

The jnries once appointed, it beoomes necessary , 
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Sheets discovered as psrt of a collection of onmateatat iron-work— 
b^ affcer al^car© and attention suffice to prevent 

Bot after all comes the real hardship to those who are honestly 
en d e avou ring to earry out the work in a mtisfecfcory fashion, whether 
as jarymen or at organisers and directors. They know that, tryas 
hard M they may, they cannot make absolutely just awards, they 
cauQotJfciriy discriminate between the merits of the different com¬ 
peting articles- How can a mere inspection enable the cleverest 
engineer to decide which of two steam engines, each possessing 
special and untried features of novelty, is the best ? Or two looms, 
er two reaping-machines, or two dynamos ? He can only go by hie 
own experience, or by what he has heard of the outside performances 
of the machines. A proper series of experimental tests, spread over 
tile whole o^ the articles shown, would take years of time and cost 
thousands of pounds. And so the awards have to be made in a more 
ar less haphazard way. Generally a rough and ready justice, like 
that of the Eastern cadi of fiction, is done, but many cases of hard¬ 
ship occur, and it is the knowledge of this that renders the work of 
the juries so unsatisfactory to those who enter upon it with a real 
anxiety to cany it out fairly and well. If the jtuy awards were esti¬ 
mated at their true value, as guaranteeing a certain standard of 
excellence, as expressing a favourable opinion given under qualifying 
conditions, it would not matter so much; but as it is, they are, natu- 
sally enough, put forward by their winners as testimony of supreme 
excellence, and it would appear that the public accept them as 
ouch. 

Several times attempts have been made to base the awards upon 
actual teste. In 1874 the Society of Arts undertook an elaborate series 
of tests of the stoves shown in the exhibition of that year. Thetests 
attempted were too elaborate and minute; before they were com¬ 
pleted the money allotted for the purpose was all spent, and the 
attempt was abandoned. The authorities of the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition in 1882 profited by their predecessors' experience, and 
carried to a conclusion the tests on which they based their awards. 
But the value of thetests has often been disputed, aid it bdM 
bow for their results fasti any comwpondebee with the msukswfcich 
have been obtained by kmger trial* In- erdtantypfeBtft*. 
^**e, bodrerar } were triala of a (ingle clu< of inrentionattriy, and 
no eoodoriong could well be dmwn from them at to tiwaHaileatloa 
of practical teate to the content i«f a miieellaBeoo* exhibition. The 
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% o^djLo testify how -*in%^ 
co » 4qcte d ioA trials must be if they are to be of eefc^ese.; 

-It will be aHcwed, therefore* that the hornet dk^ 

M with diffiealtie*. And aft the woA fo ^ htoeat. 
JSh^^tiu^ Infiae^ o£ev«y sort is but too often bro ugh t tn hear 
on ^ who have it In their power to advance the claima of: swine'*df 
the competitor*. I believe that in the great erhibitiousenA 
inferences have rarely had much success, but in those of the wccaad 
okas favouritism, to use no stronger term, has been for toocomttttt. 
This part of the subject is not pleasant. Let it suffice to saythet, 
if the public will regard with suspicion—or rather treat as of no 
value—any awards but those made at exhibitions under the highest 
authority* no great injustice will be done to anybo%» 

It is very possible that the multiplication of prize medals,a^ the 
doubtful value of any but those of the highest dass, may before very 
long put an end to the system, though from what las been nM 
above it may be judged that there are not at present many rigns of 
such a tendency* Some there are. Many firms decline to exhibit* 
and are not to be tempted by such baits. The chances are that they 
are losers. Medals apart, the profits gained by exhibitors from 
increased trade are generally considerable. Any exhibitor who can 
make and sell articles —especially articles of food—will drive a 
roaring trade. Even manufacturers of heavy goods are tolerably 
certain to cover their expenses, unless these expenses are on a very 
lavish scale indeed. 

The future of exhibitions, at all events in this country, cannot 
fail to be very greatly affected by the foundation of the Imperial 
Institute suggested by the Prince of Wales, since, whatever may 
be the eventual nature of the Institute, it is certain to fulfil, at all 
events in great part, the functions of an exhibition. The precise 
character of the Institute is not yet known. If it is to take the 


high place among English institutions which is evidently intended 
by its royal founder, this much may safely be said—that ft 
must be permitted to develop itself gradually, to attainoompleJ^ 
by a certain process of evolution. Experience does noiteadM^i^ 
expect success for institutions, however promisingly 
are laxmebed o(»nplete into existence. Gradual growth woi^i||p|iil 
to be an almost necessary condition of permanence in ^ 

« in the physical world. • 

The ablest councils and the fullest ezperfam® mmtferaBma&d 
of its founder end it cannot be doubted that the fear the 

-the wisest* manner. 

;pjHi^,r May it be permitted to ex pc e s s a it vrill not be 
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tafcrktioM mw apparently datable, bat pttapa aafttod to tie 
tanged owAtfon* of tudf a genentaa oanrud, to mmM that 
dwatopmeat for itaelf? To give examples of tatftotfemi fchrt bore 
profited bp ftatta or suffered by restrictite eoadSiooi would be a 
talk not less easy than invidious. Perhaps the moral tap be 
•ooepted without the need for an instance, and may serve at a 
contribution to the discussion from the opposite tide to that at theae 
who ask that a folly completed scheme may be submitted before their 
adhesion to a large and liberal project is to be expected. 

The object of^the Institute is defined with perfect clearness in 
the letter addressed to the Lord Mayor, in which his Royal Highness 
gave publicity to his proposal: the encouragement of the arte, 
manufactures, and commerce of the Empire. The means by which 
this end is to be attained is the question. Some suggest themselves 
obviously enough. Of these, the first is a Museum or collection of 
Colonial and Indian products. The proposal for a Colonial Museum 
has several times been put forward, and could not fail to suggest 
itself as the outcome of the magnificent collection now at South 
Kensington. From the British Museum at one end of the list to the 
International Exhibition at the other end, there are many grades. 
What precise place should be occupied by the Imperial Institute is 
a matter which has been a good deal discussed, and will be discussed 
a good deal more. Those who would yield something to the popular 
demand for a place of amusement might fairly urge that the gardens 
at Kew detract nothing from the value of the botanical collections 
there, or those of the Luxembourg from the character of the adjoin¬ 
ing galleries. However, be this as it may, it may fairly bo assumed 
that part oi the Institute will consist of a Colonial Museum, in 
which the natural products, the physical characteristics, the arts 
and the manufactures of the Colonies will be fully represented. If 
ft be found possible to relegate specimens of purely scientific value 
to their places in such collections as the Natural History Museum, 
Kew (fartfcikf, or the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society, the 
purposes of the scientific student will be better served, without 
the value of the general Colonial collection being greatly lessened. 

As regards the discussion of Colonial matters, whether political, 
commercial, or scientific, doubts must suggest themselves Whether 
It VriH be found practicable to eany on in what will welly be a State 
Mutation such foil and free co n trove rs y as alone can be of mine. 
BeMttty on investigation it may be found best to bom tide 
wsk ik the hands of private, and therefore independent, briMsa, 
So the p rov ision of popular lectures, of a character to dftihse ussfcl 
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I aftottk tb dcioptoi ttoon rimiit 4b •attHfar^* no gg A 
fgiiM dm ht tnkfti, and if looli I^mi oOttU U diHwrad 
in the «u*t* of the museum amongst the objaeti ^ **&& *% 
would arista, it mold be 10 much the better. Masnsfbr the a»mi- 
natisn wd analysis of colonial produce; an organiasfirm for the 
introduction of ail such produce to the English market; * system 
far informing the English buyer what the colonist baa to eat, and 
for teaching the colonist what the English trader desires to buy; a 
central office where inforaition could be procurable by wwdd4* 
emigrants—them and such objects suggest themselves among the 
first far consideration in elaborating a scheme for the new insti¬ 
tution. 

If in the fulness of years its success and* wealth justify its exten¬ 
sion, so that it may include the mother-country as well aa her 
dependencies, and become a great trade museum for the illustration 
of the arts, manufactures, and commerce of the whole Empire, the 
new Institute will fulfil a worthier function still. 

Such a development cannot be expected even in the immediate 
future, perhaps never. In the meantime it only remains to hope 
that tiie utmost care and thought will be devoted to the elabora¬ 
tion of a constitution for the Institute. Wisely established and 
prudently administered, it ought to be a fresh source of strength to 
the Union. Hastily set up, and managed without the greatest 
judgment, the very importance of the foundation could not &Q to 
make it a most potent instrument for mischief. 


If. Trueman Wood. 

(JSecntmy to the Society of Art* 
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topics which will need to be more fully worked out elsewhere. My 
theme is the multiplex and mutable character of that which we know 
as the Personality of man, and the practical advantage which we 
may gain by discerning and working upon this as yet unrecognised 
modifiability. I shall begin by citing a few examples of hysterical 
transfer, of morbid disintegration; 1 shall then show that these spon¬ 
taneous readjustments of man's being are not all of them pathological 
or rietrogressive; nay, that the familiar changes of sleep and waking 
contain the hint of further alternations which may be beneficially 
acquired. And, lastly, I shall point out that we can already by 
artificial means induce and regulate some central nervous changes 
which effect physical and moral good; changes which may be more 
restorative than sleep, more rapid than education. Here, I shall 
urge, is an avenue open at once to scientific and to philanthropic 
endeavour, a hope which hangs neither on fable nor on fancy, but is 
baaed on actual experience and consists with rational conceptions of 
the genesis and evolution of man. 

I begin, then, with one or two examples of the pitch to which 
the dissociation of memories, faculties, sensibilities may be carried, 
without resulting in mere insane chaos, mere demented oblivion. 
These cases as yet are few in number. It is only of late yeaw—end 
it 29 mainly in France—that savants have recorded with due care 
those psychical lessons, deeper than any art of our own can teach ns, 
which natural anomalies and aberrant instances afford. 

Pre-eminent among the priceless living documents which nature 
thus offers to our study stand the angular personages known as 
Louis V.andFig* X. Fflidab name at Jearilspn^^ 
to most of my readers; but Louis V.’a case is tittle known, and 
although some account of ft has already been given in English, 1 it 
Will be needful to recall c^tam partitmlara in dialer ^ 

: s p es ufttfans which fellow. ’ 

1 Mmd f MmUU Betmm frr Janaary ms. IV aU ft y V ftt Art ty fir 
■ JPqpkM Mt m ni , part a. 1110 {Trtewr * Os,), 



Let* % *ig» » (fa IMS) as Ifa^ fa^^ chad of * &; 
tttfeMbfc awtt«r, fa«ak«^to i ■ rid, 

and them showed himself, a* b* haralways IS* ttpm» 

tfaft he* given him * chance, quiet, welMefaM^ 

‘- - jean old be had a great fright 

frigfafcwfcfeh threw him off his balance and started 4k6 series of 
^aikfad oeoillatkme on which he has been tossedever since* At 
physical, epitope aadhyst*^ 

of the kgs; and at the &ylum of Bonneval, witfjtfeerhe waeneot 
tent, he worked at tailoring steadily for a couple of -momtAuu . ' : 
suddenly he had a hystero-epilepfcSc attack—fifty hours ofoonvuidona 
and ecstasy—and when he awoke from it he was no longer paralysed, 
no kmger acquainted with tailoring, and no longer virtuous. Sm 
memory was set back, so to say, to the moment Cf the viper's appear¬ 
ance, and ho could remember nothing since. His chorad^r had 
become violent, greedy, and quarrelsome, and his tastes were radically 
changed. For instance, though he had before tim attack been a 
total abstainer, be now not only drank bis own wine bat dele the 
wine of the other patients. He escaped from Bonneval, and After a 
few turbulent years, tracked by his occasional relapses into hospital 
or madhouse, be turned up once more at the Rochefort asylum in 
the character of a private of marines, convicted of theft but con¬ 
sidered to be of unsound mind. And at Rochefort and La Rochelle, 
by great good fortune, he fell into the hands of three physicians— 
Professors Bourm and Burot,and Dr. Mabiile—able and willing to 
continue and extend the observations which Dr. Camuset at Bonneval 
and Dr. Jules Voisin at Bicdtre had already made on this most 
precious of mauvais sujeti at earlier points in his chequered career; 9 

He is now no longer at Rochefort, and Dr. Burot informs me that 
his health has much improved, and that his peculiarities have in 
great part disappeared. I must, however, for dearness 9 sake, use the 
present tense in briefly describing his condition at thetime when 
the long series of experiments were made. ~ 

The state into which he has gravitated is a very unpleasing one. 
There is paralysis and insensibility of the right side, and (aa is often 
the case in right hemiplegia) the speech is indistinct and difficult* 

* Nevertheless he is constantly haranguing any one who will listen to 
him, abusing his physicians, or preaching, with a monkey-like impu¬ 
dence rather than with reasoned dearness, radicalism in pdfiacaand 
atheism in religion. He makes bad jokes, and if anjrq^ pleases 
him he endeavours to caress him. He raneteb^ 

:% f tertetew*** eooofmtem IWb P go t kok y f ame MS,p7»{ for 

.etr faqpa. H8S. the obesraittammte^ 

hem mr^fly wooded by Dr.tejm.Ze M Bpm$ ok* THmmo. Puis. 1886 . 

,'the.sd^eetwmejjelii discerned aft'the reeent meed* (JfWMftlog. 1666 ) of the 
; yimohimwietioa fw the Advtaceaest of Sctmoe, when Professor Bunt promised 
treatise oatfaewbject. V%A v V 


tfraeoadttw^aaWiamauy wjtoio m ariJ U nds OB ft ■ 
wnvU tor hMi dtoiimnfrifl Futa&atAti the nhiAiiain td Bmkm* 
*rt ww ftmtiiar ywab the effieaey of the oontiet ef n*luJe .» 
pawNfrrag tmnsfiK of hysterieal heauplugin frflm oae tide 
ctbwu'...-Xtwjjr' Wed various metals ia turn on lands Y. .clnafi^gpife 
sad ctao bud no WBfeot. Copper produced a slight retunvol'iBasi- 
VSMg a thejamlysed im. Butsteel, applied to the right>asfe 
ftweferpAthe whole insensibility to tire left ode of thebody.^ f :> 

InexpUsableas such a phenomenon certainly % ft is sufitafontly 
«emmaa (as French physicians hold) ia hysterical cues to excite 
Httle surprise. What prneied the doctors ns the change of 
character which accompanied the change of sensibility. When 
Lotos T. issued from the crisis of transfer, with its minute of 
anxious expression and panting breath, he was what might fairly be 
silled a new man. The restless insolence, the savage impulsiveness, 
have Wholly disappeared. The patient is now gentle, respectful, and 
modest He can speak clearly now, but he only speaks when he is 
spoken to. If he is asked his views on religion and politics, he 
prefers to leave such matters to wiser heads than his own. It might 
aeeaathat morally and intellectually the patient’s cure had hems 
complete. 

But sow ask him what he thinks of Bochefort; how he liked bis 
regiment of marines. He will blankly answer that he knows 
nothing*of Bochefort, and was never a soldier in his life. ‘Where 
an you, then, and what is the date of to-day V * I am at Bhftre; it 
ia January 2, 1884; and I hope to see M. Vbiiia to-day,as 1 did 
yesterday.’ 

# It is found, in fact, that he has now the memory of two short 
periods of life (different from those which he remembers when his 
right side is paralysed), periods daring which, so far as can r»w be 
nflsrtntnrd, his character was of this same decorous type and bis 
paralysis was on the left aide. 

These two conditions are what are now termed his first and hb 
second, out of n series of six or more through which beeaabemede 
to pass. For brevity’s sake I will further describe hia ^A vtnte 
mlj. ■H.-fedi: ■ 


If he is pleoedfri an electric bath, or if a nugnet be placedoa 
bfe bead, it looks at first nght ss thongb * c omplete physical «*» 
bad been effected. ill paralyss,*!! defect of jfgKhdk?* fee, #»*• 


bndc to n boy of fourteen, that be la st Xhfenfelrbfe fe*t 






tbe * 

J (VV ,', V> -yjf: ^;■ . ■ 

' lather#, than, the md tstm&j ask* 
go v OT sthase strange re^hte? say 
rtMw^ at ooe m<m^ »eem a mere lunatic <n- mw s g e , aA aawlfoir 
moment should rise into Beecrous manhood, at a p ai b i r afcoqM ^ 
cover his physical Mu^laeft^ bat smk backward in miadi&tadte 
child f Briefly, and with many reserve* and ^ : 

i view of the doctors who have watched himfo wmowfcai 
i : A sudden shook, falling on an mutable ^HgaMsati^x, ha* 
effected in this boy a profounder severance between the fmKrtiGnsef 
the right and left hemispheres of the brain than hm perhaps ever 
been observed before. We are aocustomed,ofcoarse,to 
side Of the body paralysed and insensible in consequence of injury to 
the left hemisphere, which governs it, and vice verafL And we arc 
accustomed in hysterical cases—cases where there is no actual tracer 
able injury to either hemisphere—to see the defects in sensationaDd 
motility shift rapidly—shift, as 1 may say, at a toaeh—from one side 
of riie body to the other. But we cannot usually trace aay cor* 
responding change in the mode of functioning of what we asswme as 
the highest centres,’ the centres which determine those maaifesta- 
tions of intelltgenee, character, memory, on which oar identify 
mainly depends. Yet in some cases of aphasia and of other forms 
of asemia (the loss of power over signs, spoken at written words 
and the like) phenomena have occurred which have somewhat pre¬ 
pared ns to find that the loss of power to use the left-~which certainly 
is in some ways the more developed—-hemisphere may bring with it a 
retrogression in the higher characteristics of human life. Andthe 
singular phenomenon of automatic writing (as I have tried else¬ 
where to show*) seems often to depend on an obscure acfcion of the 
foss-used hemisphere. Those who have followed these hues of 
observation may be somewhat prepared to think it possible that 
in Louis V.’b case the alternate predominance of right or left 
affects memory and character as well as 

Inhibit his left brain (and right side) and fos 
beoomes, as one may say, not only fofS^handed but riniiforihe 
manifests himself through nervous arrangements which have readaed 
a lower degree of evotorion. And he can j 

perfodso^whmi hfoper«i®^tyha^ 

- bis right bvein« and the' hifhiir irnaHtfioi nf 
. remain, like 

; » AMMHivt V A* BttetyM AyoAtai flww »| Kit fit (Trttmr* Co.* : 
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non j'mwvpt motwm. 




JiLa^.^ %.^^ .^.Jk |g LgM Auk MMA Vu*A 

PIPv^^^Pil Ml ®® sMM|l mwM Wi iwp^pw JPPHpm * jys* ppwpbbwbw 

^Mi>iiiwilyMf hfatril $hi iMMttijdkfiN iJMbIi iiuMdinr 

y tumuli nwwidij ii traoMtod toop mrii hi mi hmm up mIjtmAl 
I^diqIi of thi fMt is ohsMi to bill bra Brim d tjhji ms 
abnormal aWfl» taring nureealkd «pt only the period of ainkterin* 
wd ascendency, but the normal period of childhood* bate* hkfta* 
was that 4onm in twain. And now if by mom art we out aelfesro 
tfoo equipoise of the two hemispheres again, if we oaa thiwfltlm 
Into a state in which no physical trace is left of the severance which 
has beoome for him a second nature, what may we expect to lad as 
the psychical concomitant of this restored integrity? What WO els 
find is a change in the patient which, in the glimpse of psychical 
possibilities which it offers ns, is among the most interesting of alL 
He is, if 1 may so say, born again; he becomes as a little child; he 
k set heck in memory, character, knowledge, powers, to the days 
before this trouble came upon him or his worse self assumed its 
eway. 

I have begun with the description of an extreme case, a ease 
which to many of my readers may seem incredible in its bitanrrie. 
Bat though it k extreme it is not really isolated; it u approached 
from different aides by cases already known. The mere resumption 
of life at an earlier moment, for instance, is of course only an ex¬ 
aggeration of a phenomenon which frequently appears after cerebral 
injury. The trainer, stunned by the kick of a horse, completes hk 
order to loosen the girths the moment that trepanning has been 
successfully performed. The old lady struck down at a card party, 
and restored to consciousness after long insensibility, surprises her 
weeping family by the inquiry, ‘ What are trumps ? * But in these 
common cases there is but a monel cut out of life; the penonality 
reawakens as from sleep and is the same as of old. With Look 
V. it is not thus; the memories of the successive stages are not 
lost but juxtaposed, as it were, in separate compartments; nor can 
one say what epochs are in truth intercalary, or in what central 
channel the stream of his being flows. 

Self-severances profound as Louis V.’i are naturally to he sought 
mainly in the lunatic asylum. 4 There indeed we find duplicated 
individuality in its grotesquer forms. We have the man who has 
always lost himself and insists on looking for himself under the 
bed. We have the man who maintains that there are two of him, 
and aeada hk {date a second time, re m a rk i ng , 4 1 hare had plenty, 
but the oth er fellow hit not* 9 Wi bin tbi sum who * r*tfa**%p t b i t 

4 Dm casts dttd ban com* a*ialf from JWshttor 4 * NkrqmtkU CMto +m* 
rffofft* totwal of them wfil to Mad cited la Iftot’s atabiMa aMffaph 
JUkSk$ kk JtossiflllA 
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in a persona of ftotowfr >k M %W>Mhd 
peaftwatbefieves herself one mk to bo ‘ScBorlfartfei dsatXnq 
WMm: «r»l the next week relapses into an im 
maifibNilth tastes matting o quite other 

i'teams usually sane enough, bat at iutamith* Mb 
r, and is transformed into a swaggering heafenantuf 
The excess over, he (haves hi* bend and beeMmaw 
HKWsahicid though melancholy student of the early Fathers. 
Soeh changes of character, indeed, may be rapid and varied to any 
extent whiehthe patient’s experience of life will allow. tooneweflk 
known ease a poor lady varied her history, her character, even her 
•ex, from day to day. One day she would be an emperor's bride, the 
next an imprisoned statesman— 

Juvenis quondun, mmc femina, Census, 

. Bonos st in veteran Atto levotuta figanun. 

Yet more instractire, though often sadder still, are the cases 
when the disintegration of personality has not readied the pitch of 
insanity, but has ended in a bewildered impotence, in the horror of 
e lifelong dream. Speaking generally, such cases fall under two 
main heads—those where the loss of control is mainly over motor 
centres, and the patient can feel but cannot act; and those where 
the loss of control is mainly over sensory centres, and the patient 
acta but cannot feel. 

Inability to act just as we would wish to act is a trouble in which 
we mod; of ns share. We probably have moods in which we caaeven 
sympathise with that provoking patient of Esquirol’s who, after an 
attack of monomania, recovered all those social gifts which made 
him the delight of his friends, bnt could no longer beindueed to 
give five minutes* attention to the most urgent business. “ Year 
advice,* he said cordially to Esquird, ‘is thoroughly good. I should 
sisk nothing better than to follow it, if you could further oblige me 
with the power to will what I please.* Sometimes the whde Weto 
spent in the endeavour to perform trifling acts—as when a patient 
of M. Billod’s spent nearly an hoar in trying to make the flourish 
under his signature to a poweref attorney; or tried i&vain&rthree 
hows, with hit And gloves «h,to leave his room and go out to a 
gmflhirisf itfifnh hr muoh wi d f O d to see. 8uch eases need heroic 
treatmettyaad this gentleman had the lude to be ukqght and cored 



sgtwiUmmain-j 


; *2*aB'way acts 


the-aoeee ef pi aste rs ‘that they should; yield,' ^Aft thfogi^ wtfd, 

: a sre w i w fr h ahaavy A'-llto »wa to mote t*mi<ia*J-0A 
aartHmr, ‘hfec nspviag shadows.' And gra d u all y ihtoww 4/0Stifi 
vas w ny waisadetothe patient’* m pmnv ■ ‘Each of xKf^ m * 
frem myselfr’ ‘.Psrisfce* aotoj^ M j ^W ii 
d»d» sto rfedW Itis-as though Teiraaias, who alow hspt hhp |»a » 
Utoiu tsnsubstential Hades, should at lastfcelhiinselfdreamJiflS* 


. fiOBMtameB. the regretfal longing turns into a bkter aenee eE 
anile, of baniahnwint, of fell from high estate. There are word* that 
rotoiad tu of the passionate protestations of Empedocles, refasingto 
accept this earth as his veritable home. K\ao<ro r* **i mmwow, said 
the Sicilian of Sicily, i8dw aawriflta %&pov (‘ I wept and lamented, 
looking on a' land to me unwonted and unknown ’). * Lorsque je me 
tronvais seul,’ said a patient of Krishaber’s, ‘ dane nn endroit nouveau, 
j’dtais cerame nn en&nt nouveau-ne, ne recon n a is s an t pins rien. 
Jfevais nn ardent d^sir de revoir mon ancien monde, de redevenir 
Fandea moije’est ee desir qni m'a empdch^ de me tuer.’ 

• .Thesstnstanoes have shown ns the retrogreteive change of per- 


•onalitv, the dissolution into incoordinate elements of the polity of 
onr betog. We have seen the state of man like a city blockaded, like, 
a great empire dying at the core. - And of course a spontaneous, uxk 
guided disturbance in a machinery so complete is likely to alter it 
raaraefteaforthe worse than for the better. Yet here we reach the 


very point which I most desire to urge in this paper. I mean that 
even these spontaneous, these unguided disturbances do some t imes 
effect a change which is a marked improvement. Apert from all 
direct experiment they show us that we are in feet capable of being 
reconstituted after an improved pattern, that we may be frued and 
seasystaUised into greater clarity; or, let us say more modestly, that 
the shifting sand-heap ©four being will sometimes snddmdyiettta 
iteetf totoiMtow attitude of- more assured eqailihriam. .... 

Among cases of this kind which have thns far betm recorded, 
none ismoreatrikiag than,that of Dr.,Asam’s often qnotoi patient. 


FiSlidaX. 


j JdaBy ofasy readers will remember that» her. casethe s omum* 
bolts life haa besome tbe normal l%f*be 
■ appeared at firto«dy m abart,drea Bi chke aec e «aea» ha i jgm d j jj ^ Sfri 
plaead the ‘.first state,’ which new news• bat tor e towluws* # 
lengtofrmk Set the print on which! wish tedsmUfettbt that 
' F^i^V eectmd state is sltogether supsnor to the first—phyaioafiy 


mernm tM >wi>ii>*rlliBuatiiw»HiijltMiii»i foam MalWMmtor' 


_£ ■; V/.. a?‘' ft ' 1 -; -■ - ft . . 4 . • , _ -W. 


aOtotwlj»tlNft*h«n ah. nrh th»« dfadS bfoj^Nm' a h a- 

«ww^«afypcmiM&i|f thataheknewi I$fofoMfojjdfolit' 
nhkfou novof aaarfy thirty yean’ standing, the apfotaOMKta rtml- 


iTjITdTT^J Y -I~i^I«^■ t d f ’' T .« r I>^•\'tS' : ^""Y 'ZT : ; 


rwa^ in the first 8tate-~lu* resulted in an improvement profoundST 
thaawuki have bees anticipated from any muni orme^Iireafe- 
meottbatwe kiot^ The case shims us how often the word^iM»ltold* 
BMaiM moro than -+ what happens to erist/ For F6Udtf S 

ncmaJstate wasin feet her mo^&id state; and the ue^ otinditMi,^ 
wlbeh seemed at first a mew hysterical abno^^ 
her to a life of bodily and mental sanity which makesherfullythe 
equalfavmgc women of her class. ^v. 

Now, before we go further, let us ask omselres whether this result* 
which sounds so odd and paradariisal, ought in *edfty tosurprise 
us. Had we any reason for supposing that changes as profound as 
Felida’s need always be for the worse, that the phase of personality 
in which we happen to find ourselves is the phase in whicl^ giten: 
our innate capacities, it is always best for us to be ? 

To make this question more intelligible, I must have recourse to 
a metaphor. Let us picture the human brain as a vast manufectoiy, 
in which thousands of looms, of complex and differing patterns, are 


habitually at work. These looms are used in varying combinations ; 
but the main driving-bands, which connect them severally or collec¬ 
tively with the motive power, remain for the most parttmaitered. 

Now, how do I come to have my looms and driving-geararx^ 
in this particular way? Not, certainly, through any delibertl# 
choice of my own. My ancestor the ascidian, in fect, inherited the 
business when it consisted of little more than* singfespiodte. 
Since his day my nearer ancestors hare added loom after loom. 
Some of their looms have Men to pieces unheeded; others have 
bean kept in repair because they suited the style oforder whfohthtf 
firm had at that time to meet But the class of oidem xuee^^ 


changed very rapidly during the last few hundred^ 


now to try to turnout altruistic emotions and intelligent reasoning 


-n WWT< S ? 'W?*rT?T?:ETY^llA ' 7 T TTT >'JTr. 


And in my effort, to readjust and reorganise lam hlndereid'ntf 
«dy lty-th.old.&*bioned typeof the loom*, bufcbytheinCMWeftlant 
AfafMitica ofth. driving gear, I cannot atart ofteQMMk»hvi(&- 
oBtatMtfaga doses others that are me«4ya 
Mt shift the driving gear to suit myself, fori ettnotjget at mneb of 
'^'upitibiiiaab-. stopping the engine*, and if l atc^ped my engine. I 
aindAftot knew howto eetthem gatogagaim & this perptatfoy l 
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tbs smmm ots r ua r. %» , 

w*A whit hinesi is osciiia tutorial i MIMl fat fajhiMt 
Du fr dd d ftffl put if III m&fttiy If to*MMi 

lUfamn Juki ar dfalwntfe ai, after *Uck % gwtty. iUft rf 
tipiy hii mi fhto gitiipi aftooms ti oottn anted m) 
tm » norel suuner. From hence 1 get at l«Mt a kb* u to the 
oonceahd attachment*} and if I me that mw anaagemeat worktag 
wefl I ham an object to aim at j I can try to prafao. a sUatlar 
change, though a amallsr one, among my own loom. and by-Sty o*n 
mraJpoiatfen, • ’. * 

For even if then profbundest apontaneoru change* are bejumd 
the reach of imitation, there are smaller changes, long familiar ta 91, 
whirh we now see in a new light, as imitaUe in a manner whish 
shall icjirodaca their advantages without their drawbacks. these 
is lbs painless trance which sometimes surpervenes in hysteria; 
there is the action of alcohol; there is especially the action of 
opium, which from the first commended itself by its psychical effect, 
by the emotional tranquillity which itindaces. Such at least seems 
to be the inference from the well-known passage where the wifely 
Helen determines to give her husband and his friends the chance 
of talking oomfortably, without interrupting themselves by perpetual 
teats and lamentations. 

Then beam-horn Helen is their cape would throw 
Nepenthes, woeless bsnisher of woe: 

This whoso drank daylong no tear should abed— 

No, though he gased on lire and mother dead; 

No, though his own son on that dreamy day 
Before hia own eyes raging foes should slay.* 

The successive discoveries of intoxicants, narcotics proper, and 
anaesthetics formed three important stages in our growing control 
over the nervous system. Mesmer’s discovery, or rather his re¬ 
discovery of a process probably at least as old as Solon, marked an 
epoch of quite equal significance. And the refinements on Mesmer’s 
process which this century has seen, the discoveries linked with the 
names of Fuys6gur, Esdaile, Braid, Charcot, &c., though often set 
forth with an air of controversy rather than of co-operation, will 
gradually be recognised as mutually concordant elements in a new 
branch of moral as well as physical therapeutics. Nay, it isa nascent 
art of self-modification; a system of pulleys (to return to our 
previous metaphor), by which we can disjoin and reconnect portions 
of our machinery which admit of no director access. 

One or two brief instances may indicate the moral and the 
physical benefits which hypnotiaation is bringing within the range of 
practical medicine. And first I will cite one of the cases—we cm yet— 
where in insane person has been hypnotised with permanent benefits 

*M fr.we. 

- 4w* im, will.p,Sit 10. ft* 4SM wit ndfe 



■ ia demeanour, andwi&si B?4«i Ippr m 

imgut^aaS theft. M. Auguste Voisin, ^ <$t t&e'j^®^jp0^3W'O® 
the «taff, nadertook to hypnotise her on May 31^ si a'ti^^3«^ , iP& 
oocdd only be kept quiet by the strait jacket and 4 bpjp^'^fe|d'ka,! , 
or pei$K^^ cold douche to the head. She would^twt^inidee^ she 
coa^l steadily at the operator, but raved and flpefcafc wn. 

M* Vailffl kept his face close *to hers, and followed her eyes wherever 
she ttioved them. In about ten minutes a sfcgtoious sleep*^cA^K!lk^r£v;. l 
and hi five minutes more she passed into a slfiep-waking state mid 
. bfljj^4^; v ihdk incoherently. The process was repeated on many days^ 
and giidually she became sane when in the trance, though she still ; 
raved when awake. Gradually too she became able to ob^ty in 
waking hours commands impressed on her in the trance-~fp^ 
orders (to sweep the room and so forth), then orders involving a 
marked change of behaviour. Nay, more; in the hypnotic state she 
voluntarily expressed repentance for her past life, made a confession 
which involved more evil than the police were cognisant of (though it 
agreed wfth facts otherwise known), and finally of her own impulse 
made good resolves for the future. Two years have now elapsed, 
and M. Voisin writes to me (July 31, 1886) that she is now a nurse 
in a Paris hospital and that her conduct is irreproachable. In this 
case, and in some recent cases of M. Voisin’s, there may, of course, be 


matter for controversy as to the precise nature and the prognosis, apart 
from hypnotism, of the insanity which was cured. But my point is 
amply made out by the fact that this poor woman, whose history since 
the age of 13 had been one of reckless folly and vice, is now capable 
of the steady, self-controlled work of a nurse at a hospital, the 
reformed character having first manifested itself in the hypnotic 
state, partly in obedience to suggestion and partly as the natural 
result of the tranquillisation of morbid passions. 

M. Voisin has followed up this case with others equally striking, 
into some of which a committee of the Society Medico-Psychologique 
is now enquiring. And M. Dufour, the medical head of another 
asylum, 7 has adopted hypnotic suggestion as a regular element in;; 
his treatment. 4 D6s & present,’ he says, 4 notre opinion est faite: 
sans crainte de nous tromper, nous affirmons que rhyjmofcisme 
rendre service dans le traitement des maladies mentales.’., .As- 
be expected, he finds that only a small proportion of lunj^K^jsure 
hypnotisable; but the effect produced on these, whether Jfy an- 
tranoemwit or .uggestion, is nniformly good. . . Rif best;^4ct is a 


; oiumA «i tbe tot nwetiag ol tbe French Aaootaioa the Advancement of 
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recovery** Mnity) haaheea a 
roe of DnVbiia'k eaaea*i welL 

Tbm tt, indeed, in the sleep-waking data even d 

i^waqterfjtiechange of character, moreeasily reoogi _ 

: witKoat generalising too confidently I may < ^:**5f* 
of ielf-concltm*o<*i ^Wfe j 
«f mere animal instincts, and a mum of e *jS*W^ 
{tae&m which shows itself either in gaiety ® * * notisMion 

then «. smMtbing— M «»fl* 
smbablv absurd in tbe contrast between the peasant woman 8 hnmb e, 
Sid, Lghdcast of countenance and the childish ’jj* 

StK babbled during the‘phase w mnambuhque’ofher 

«»hj« trance. On Urn other hand M. Richet 
sbWect of his own," ‘ She seems when m the somnambulicstate to 
aonnai in all respects except that her character has changed. Whe 
iSm aha is gay and lively; when entranced, grave, serious, aim 
■Alenin ... Her intelligence seems to have increased. 

And I may remark that this phase of the somnambulic character, 
JSSZ imrption and ecstasy, is a fact of eucooragmg 
.igJSnce It is vindication that we may get more^rork ontof 
Selves in certain modified states than we can at present Ecstasy, 

y now dttflritad •* . tBMtUr ot coor« ~1 ‘k. 
hvsterical attack. The truth is, perhaps, more complex than either 
rfSTvkws would admit. Ecstasy (we may certainly say with 
the modern alienist) is for the most part at least a purely jjfcHjj™ 
Station, corresponding to no reality outside the P^ and *W*“* 
with other instabilities in the course of hysteria. Trim j 
S onle other hand ecstasy is to hysteria somewhat ^m * 

toinsanity. Theecrtasy, my,oM*oise 
dogma and commnnicates to us no revelation. 

it is not altogether a retrograde or 

^w'rfS^duriagwhiehher f»oe,ifwe maytrs*Br.Paul 




oaplon* Add thnihdy, as I inidatam, the ; 
ccmmfierikto, Which ccmstitUtesgenius implies a pok >1 
Wityof the nervous system, a tendency of the 
pottr etth drush into some special channels* la a KeirWi 
tbis mt^Bflability is adequately under control; we^e it wtf'w'ma 
Shdfieys Would lapse into incoherence, our Newtons into 

And t Maintain that the hypnotic trance, with its BberatkmfWtn 
petty pq^oecupations, its concentration in favourite channels, has 
some analogy to genius as well as to hysteria. I maintain that for 
80Eue%tedttc&ted subjects it has been the highest mentalconditioh 
which they have ever entered; and that, when better 
applied tosubjects of higher type, it may dispose to 
more undisturbed and steady than can be maintained by the waking 
effort of bur tossed and fragmentary days. 

I have dwelt at some length on the moral accompsnin^^ 
the hypnotic trance, because they are as yet much less genesally 
known than the physical. It would, indeed, be a mere waste of 
space to dwell on the lulling of pain which can be procured by 
these methods, or even on the painless performance of surgical opera¬ 
tions during the hypnotic trance; but I will cite a case 10 illustrating 
a point comparatively new—namely, that the insusceptibility to pain 
need not be confined to the entranced condition, but may be pro¬ 
longed by hypnotic suggestion into subsequent waking hours. 

An hysterical patient in the hospital of Bordeaux suffered recently 
from a malady which was certainly not imaginary. She had & 
‘ phlegmon, 9 or inflamed abscess, as big as a hen’s egg, on the thigh, 
with excessive tenderness and lancinating pain. It was necessary 
to open the swelling, but the screaming patient would not allow it 
to be touched. Judging this to be a good opportunity for testing 
the real validity of deferred hypnotic suggestion, Dr. Pitres hypnotised 
the woman by looking fixedly in her eyes, and then suggested to her 
that after the had been awakened she would allow the abscess to 
be opened, and would not feel the slightest pain. She was 
awakened, and apparently resumed her normal state. M. A.Bour&ier 
proceeded to open and squeese out the abscess in a delibemte w^^ 
^ She had no reeoUectioh 

of the suggestion which had been made to her during hm trimoe, 
and she was not a little sfltouiriied to see her formidable enemy t&us 
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* Vint givia in the Jmtnel 4* Midtetiv 4$ JbrdmWi «ad qUod it length in Dr. 
ftfcfltafc Mam d$ rffjfftvHtm tor Sept 1881 P&ftew*name. I may add, 
cmt*m meat weight la the Fnwh medical worM. 


*ch prejudice only-* ttrywtawd one 

papa. ‘These duplications tf state,Mtissaid, 
* are not ; and what is imnefcural, even if it b 
can nerer he mm than a mere curiosity,’ I would m 

objector ou t staple question: 4 Which, state, then, do jr^to&iidet, 
as unnatural, your own ordinary sleep car your own ozdina^lfd^? 

- this rejoinder goes, I think, to the root of the mat6»5f fi& we 
do indubitably undergo every day of our lives a (di&nge # ltate, a 
lifting of pur internal mechanism, which is closely parafl& te the 
artificial changes whose induction I am here recommendi^^^Oar 
familiar 4eep, whether considered from the psychical or thepytfo- 
logioal side, has a curious history, strange potentialities. In its 
psychical aspect—to take the point which here most concerns us—it 
involves at least the rudiments of a ‘ second state,’ of an independent 
memory. I should like, had I space, to show how the mere recur- 
tepee of a dream-scene—-a scene which has no prototype in waking 
life—is the first stage on the way to those recurrent accesses of 
somnambulism, linked by continuous memory, which have developed 
into the actual ordinary life of Mi da X. Leaving this point for 
future treatment, and passing to sleep’s phymlogical aspect, we 
recognise in it the compromise or resultant of many tentative dupli¬ 
cations of state which our lowly ancestors have known. Their earliest 
differentiation of condition, it may be, was merely the change between 
light and darkness, or between motion and rest. Then comes 
encystation, a fruitful quiesceuce, originally, perhaps, a mere im- 
mohalityof self-defence, but taken advantage of for reproductive 
effort. And passing from protozoa to metazoa, we find numerous 
adaptations of this primitive duplicability of condition. We find 
sleep utilised as a protection against hunger, as a protection against 
cold. We find animals for whom what we call ‘ true sleep ’ is want¬ 
ing* whose circumstances do not demand any such change or inter¬ 
ruption in the tenor of their life-long way. 

Yet why describe this undifferentiated life-history as a state of 
waking rather than of sleep? Why assume that sleep is the acquired, 
vigilance the ‘normal ’condition? It would not be hard to defend an 
opposite thesis. The new-born infant might urge with cogency that 
to habituad sUde of slumber was primary as regards the indiridual, 
ancestral as regards the race ; resembling at least, fer motectoeiy 
than does our adult life,a primitive or protozoic habit. ‘ Mitt, 1 he 
might say, ‘ is a etttraQy stable state. It would need oily some 
cbmge in external omidi^3tt (as my permanent immersion in a 
™^s»flmd)to be safely and fcdefiaitely msfritaittd. Tour 
< . Whae ym; 



A sfttsdox tush as this boss too part rf 
may rented .m that phyaibkgy at any ste'Ste% in 

speaking of our wakingstate s* if that alone 

it must be at beflta 

tien. ;jftgpmce in reality is butone of two ccM»diz^ pbM 
paternally which we have acquired or differentiated from each other 
duna^g the stages of our lon| evolution. And just as these two state 
■ for us in advantageous alternation, bo also 
other states may come to coexist with these, in response tousfcwieds 

":i#ijf‘®;will now suggest two methods in which such states as those 
described, say, in Dr. Voisin’sjjp in Dr. Pitres* cases, might be turned 
to good account. In the world around us are many physical invalids 
and many * moral invalids,’ and of both these classes a certain per¬ 
centage are sure to prove hypnotisable, with patience and care. Let 
us try to improve the moral invalid’s character by hypnotic suggestions 
of self-restraint, which will continue effective after he wakes. And 
let us try to enable the physical invalid to carry on his intellectual 
life without the perturbing accompaniment of pain. I am not bring¬ 
ing out a panacea, and I expect that with the English race, and in 
our present state of knowledge, but few of these experiments will 
succeed. But increased experience will bring the process tinder 
fuller control, will enable us to hypnotise a larger proportion of 
persons and to direct the resulting phenomena with more precision. 
What is needed is the perseverance in experiment which springs fixxm 
an adequate realisation of the ultimate gain, from a conviction that 
the tortuous inlet which we are navigating is one Of the mouths of a 
river which runs up far into the unexplored interior of our being. 

1 have dealt elsewhere with some further cases which go to ishow 


the persistent efficacy of moralising suggestions—suggestions mainly 
of abstinence from pernicious indulgences—when made to a subject in 
the hypnotic trance. 11 It must suffice here to point out that such 
moraiisation, whether applied to a sane or insane subject, must by 
no means be considered as a mere trick or a mere abnormality. It i* 
but riie systematisation of a process on which religious and moral 
* revivals ’ have always largely depended. When some 
sonage has thrown many weaker minds into a state of unusualpartaMt. 
tion, unusual plasticity, there is an element in that psyctdealttauH 
which may he utilised for lasting good. A strong suggestion may be 
made* and its effect on the brain will be such that it will work itself 
perhaps for years ^ ’ Father 

spread the temperance pledge through Ireland he showed 
thiepowe t at its beat. What it can befit its worst we see, for ■ 
frmetotp itftk* JPfytAM Jfemrc k, lSwl). 



too; ystth*iob«r moralist hasbeen farced to recogntattaagw of 
betkrHfchns ©fan **«& dropped, wad has quickened, and$|to to- 
tmletaefwfeet tohto^ MR soandakma iqgpi^ -j 

;-ltot »o did orthodox phyiiciwi look on in 

wound Masmei^ tafuri. 
Bat wa«»o ha* now been able to extract from thakeoe&Jid atone 
Its germ Of progress, and to use a part of Mesmerti prooeseeetoeabn 
thevery accesses which MeBmer employed them to geaifate.Let 
hi«rattenpt, then, to extract the healthrgiving elemeat : i(«^ 
awraltahnlence as well, and to use t |he potency which in ignorant 
hands tom men and women into hysterical monomaniacs, to wive 
in tta Spirits which she dominates the docility of the little child. 

Ihk last phrase represents a true, an important analogy. The 
ait of education, as we know, rests on the physiological fact that the 
child’s brain receives impressions more readily, and retains them 
mate lastingly, than the adult’s. And those of us who have been 
Weil drilled in childhood are not apt to consider that the advantage 
thus gained for us was an unfair or tricky one, nor even that virtue 
has-been made unduly easy to us, so that we deserve no credit for 
doing right. It surely need not, then, be considered as over-reaching 
Destiny, or outwitting the Moral Law, if we take persons whose early 
receptiveness has been abused by bad example and try to reproduce 
that receptiveness by a physiological process, and to imprint hypnotic 
suggestions of a salutary kind. 

I ventured to ta&ke a proposal of this kind in a paper published 
a year ago; but, although it attracted some comment as a novelty, 
I cannot flatter myself that it was taken au sSrieax by the pedagogic 
world. But as I write these lines I see from a report of the Asso¬ 
ciation Franyaise pour PAvaneement des Sciences (Session de Nancy, 
1 BS6) that the ‘ Section de Pedagogic ’ has actually passed a resolu- 
tion desiring ‘que des experiences de suggestion hypnotique soient 
tentta, dans un but de moralisation et d’edncation,sur quelques-uns 
des sujets les plus uotoirement mauvais et incorrigible# des tales 
primaires.* I commend the idea then, with the sense that I am not 


My second suggestion—namely,that we mayconceivaldylflani to 
cany on our intellectual life in a state of insusceptibHity to physical 
0*,' may appear a quite equally bold one. * We admit/ theoritiei 
nfight say , 4 that a man in the hypnotic trance is iweas&U to 
but, eda^ he mnto ^ tie 

macteto hdieve that his name is Titus Oates, or that a oandie-ead 



to hnw h ea n erode and rudimentary. De. 

(*h**» thopatfenfc to restated to ordinary ttfotoattto$^e»iept 
thft-Ae continued insensible to pain), is i mere sample nfeniM 
daily becoming more numerous, when power k gstoed to 'Mb 
*#&»&* elements of out being in novel waya, to iora kndin, 
if Imay so say, not onlythe’one strange new compound ‘ hyp not ic 
kaatce^btiawbole series of compounds marking the ndstt dag** 
between that ami the life of every day. Hysterical phenomena, now 
for the fitli thne studied with something like the attention which 
they doaorv e, point strongly in this direction. And apart from 
hysteria, apart from hypnotism, we find in active and healthy life 
scattered hints of the possible absence of pain during vigorous intel¬ 
lectual effort From the candidate in a competitive eromfoa&iopwho 
forgets his toothache till he comesout again, to the solder to action 
unconscious of the bullet-wonnd till he faints from loss of blood, we 
have instances enough of an exaltation or concentration which has 
often made the resolute spirit altogether unconscious of condition* 
which would have been absorbing to the ordinary man. And here tony 
as to the case of moral suggestibility, already dealt with, thefunction 
of science is to regularise the accidental and to elicit from the mingled 
phenomenon its permanent boon. Already men attempt to do this 
by a mere chemical agency. There have been philosophers who 
have sought to laudanum intellectual lucidity and bodily repose. 
There have been soldiers who have supplemented with ‘Butch 
courage ' the ardour of martial fire. Philosopher and soldier alike ex¬ 
pose themselves to an unhappy reaction. But by the induction of 
hypnotic anaesthesia we are taking a shorter road to our object ; we 
are acting on the central nervous system without damaging stomach 
or liver on the way. It was an abridgment of this kind when sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of morphia replaced to so many cases morphia 
taken by the mouth. Yet though the evil done in transitu was subtler 
and slower evil still was done. On the other hand the direct noa- 


chemical action on the central nervous system, to which hypnotism 
oonakts* is not proved to be in any way necessarily injurious, and 
has thus for, when under careful management, resulted almost ani- 
formly in good. Snob at least is the view of ail physicians, soforas 
I know, who have practised it themselves on a large soal^thoughit is 
not the general view at present of those mro—physicians mothers— 
who are content to judge from hearsay and to write atatoewd-hand. 

Let us not then, 1 would sey, he satMedif we can nundy give 
some poor sufferer a good night by hypnotism, or even if we can 
sparati on hanpainlnasly to a mate of trance. Let ua approach the 
topic of the hanUhaant, of pain to a more' thoroughgoing and 
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the UtthM. ‘J^SSESt 
ia wt dfl h ithe wind e»y g» »weB«ly <mw*rd and the MiglW** 0 
1ZXZ** her energy <w-*o diipate herwway. 

^ flaae eayt^ in nature to render this 

^ ^^na rln for existence. It would be useless to theJsiW*ete 

untead rf one But as soon as the organism is cwfto^P” 
sufferpariialinjury, and active enough to check or avoid « 
SredtSs gone fer, the pain becomes a useful w*nun*M«[ *J® 
«mse* of pain is thus one of the first and most generalised <rf th® 
perceptivefacultiea which place living creatures m 
erternsl world. And to the human infant it is necessary still. _ 
Sit child must have some reason to dread the fire, or he will go 
Spoking it with his fingers. But, serviceable though I®“ 
be to the child and the savage, civilisedl men and — have n^ a 
good deal more of it than they can find any use for. home kin _ 
oTpain, indeed (like neumlgia, which prevents the needed red* 
are wholly detrimental to the organism and have arisen by mere 
ZrZiol with other susceptibilities which are in them«dm 
teaeteid. Now if thU correlation were inevitable—if it were im- 
to have acute sense-perceptions, vivid emotion^ devdop- 
J5, without these concomitant nervous pains- we should have to 
^pt the annoyance without more ado. But certain *l*ataneo»dy 
occurring facts, and certain experimental facts, have Amt .tothat 
relation is not inevitable; that **» — •*■« £ 

the common experience of life would have led us to 

“ P Qw mthinery is hampered by a system 

cmadagaiiist dangers which we can now meet in other ways, and often 

«»«**>«* hindmce to the t *5*5^ 

woLaa here and there has hit on an artifice 

checks, with signal advantage, and is beginntog to reporti toA 

mmgcrshisiM- ata wider application of the seemingly trivial 
iddlectual fatigue, may be held in abeyanc e 





feteodily 

m long. Hypnotism may ^ 
taMi tf higher po<mr> but la its wrtafi 4nN^Mi u swi'.'hasw at 
faifll^the rudiment of a machinery like that the 

■wwiiffiei'8 telescope and sweeps it round wtSh#ftinav^ 
as oampared with the rough and shifting ^justraents of a Spy*gts*6 
the hand. 
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vent m e xtn e and unreal And in these days of ronSieihig d^piifti* 


cahle utopias Science, better aware than eitherpriest 
or demagogue of how little man can truly know, is tempted to con¬ 
fine herself to his material benefit, which can be made certain, and 


to let his moral progress—which is a speculative hope^-alone^ Yet, 
now that Science is herself becoming the substance of so many creeds, 
the lode-star of so many aspirations, it is important that she should 
not in any direction even appear to be either timid or cynical* Her 
humble missionaries at least need not show themselves too solicitous 
about possible failure, but should rather esteem it as dereliction of 
duty were some attempt not made to carry her illumination over the 
whole realm and mystery of man* 

Especially, indeed, is it to be desired that biology should show— 
not indeed a moralising bias, but—a moral care. There has been a 
natural tendency to insist with a certain disillusionising tenacity on 
the low beginnings of our race. When eminent but ill-instructed 
personages in Church or State have declared themselves, with many 
flourishes, 4 on the side of the Angel,’ there has been a grim satis¬ 
faction in proving that Science at any rate is 4 on the side of the 
Ape.’ But the victory of Science is won. She has dealt hard measure 
to man’s tradition and his self-conceit; let her now show herself 
ready to sympathise with such of his aspirations as are still legitimate, 
to offer such prospects as the nature of things will allow; Nay, let 
her teach the world that the word evolution is the very formula and 


symbol of hope. 

f But here my paper must close. I will conclude it with a sii^te 
reflection which may somewhat meet the fears of those who dislike 
any tamperings with our personality, who dread thatthis invading 
analysis may steal their very self away. All living 
strive towards their maximum of pleasure. In what hours, then,and 
under what conditions, do we find that human beings have attained 
to their intensest joy ? thoughts iu answ^ tum instinc¬ 


tively toscenes and moments when all pe?*>n«d preoocupation, aU.care 
for individual interest, is lost in the sense of spiritual muon, whether 
bedowed sold, or with a mighty nation, car with 4 the whole 
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last five-end-forty years 
beet made to alter the marriage law of England in the 

It is not surprising fhat many persons are tired 


will vote for the change which is so persistently demanded, and hope 
to be troubled with it no more* I wish to point out that the Bin 
advocated by Lord Bramwell in the House of Lords, and more 
recently in this Review, will not, if enacted, fulfil their desire* It 
will be but the beginning of troubles to those whose chief anxiety is 
to lead a quiet life. It will unsettle the whole law of marriage and 
decide nothing. Its inherent unreason is a fatal defect. 

For my present purpose it is not necessary to enter into the 
theological argument. It seems, indeed, but yesterday that a theo¬ 
logical treatment of the question was generally deprecated. Speakers 
in Parliament a few years since disclaimed all intention of defending 
or attacking the law on that side. Nor would any one have expected 
that the Scriptural controversy should be revived under the auspices 
of a veteran lawyer who is careful to remind the world that he knows 
no more of theology than of astrology. Divines, perhaps, will remade, 
from their point of view, that their own science is not so easily set 
aside as lawyers or astrologers suppose. It has an awkward way of 
reappearing after it has been declared to be dead and buried by 
general consent. Even when polemics slumber, popular literature 
has a curious tendency to clothe itself in theological language, and 
to adapt Scriptural phraseology to its own use. An attentive reader 
of the Parliamentary debates of the late brief session could not fail 
to notice that there was hardly one speech of importance inwhk& 
illustrations from Bible history, or adaptations of ScriptnmV 
guage, did not occur. Men do not so easily unlearneven thatwhich 
they repudiate, or wholly throw off the authority they have resolved to 
dethrone; Be this as it may, Lord Bramwell oertaixdy devotesbalf 
his artioie to the theology of which he speaks so lightly. It would 
be fereigu to my immediate purpose to Mow him oh this track. 
It U suS&oient to reassert the facts that marriage between persons 
near of kin is prohibited in the Scripture, and that no distinction 
■.fyhwik relationship by affinity or c onsa n gui ni ty is there to be fimad. 





fc, England «> onargcrty dwfcw ^uUmfSS f. 
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^o are tdated to one children than uncfcl**d 

relate-. parents more nearly related <* cmrnre denyjhat 

wntato their nephews Mld niece8 ' ^ to equaUy allowed, or 
fe h iS lbIk related in the same degreeJJjJjJJ£ ^rrygiven to the 
fbrbidden, to mtermarry; 1 “ d1 ?* distantly related, would be 

«»rly «***? “ d de "' ed J° the one intolerable wrong to the 
an arbitrary indulgence to the °^ to my knowledge, disputed 
other. These positions have not been, w J 

in tte abstract by any one. . j the pro- 

posed form, would be in duect confl to marry two 

to marry two or more era, would ^ lawful; marriage 

brothers. Marriage with a wife^ ^ te^ Furtherjthe only reason 

with her niece absobtdy contrary named in - the Table of Degrees 
for prohibiting half the ■WJJJ 1 a wife’s near kinswomen is 
would cease to exist. Marriage kinswomen, and for no 

forbidden now bmwie they and they would be forbidden 

other reason. Remove ’ ected that the persons subject 

for no reason at all. Coul 1 - . P ^ y Once declare it 

uau »i tW*<* ■ Till it« », •*«*■ 

n**> S tCS™. win o» ««ti«»; 

£w ?h ,?SbI .ftottoj»»-» “ 0“ I*** 

«w> tod. “»»«• ■‘"“•“S 

Two answers, indeed, hav^ Jd ^ farther taxations 

destructive!. On the one <*» _ on u ask for them} onthe other, 

would betorfm^ that begrantod^ 

that as soon as they w«e as of W mment,Dord Bramw^ has * 
mR«^ thereafter 

thatrtha 4 wrong tbingjro^ *^ u ^w Uw. Tha wrw^ 




the etibor ^dcu It wwa&^ ,'S 

1 m jon hid granted other* ^ 

ifcm&tof&it rested on the Mae grottBAfe;^ 
it my W wrong, to many year wife’s near be 

rigbtand wrong at the same time. It cM&'ia a 1 

prtti jwi hir case by exceptional treatment, or todttwrte-' 
■Afljjbnds# among those whose status of affinity hi the iam4 . & is 
notaquestion of being asked, as Lord BramweQ says, to 4b a Wrong 
thing, but of being asked to do that which your own line of notion 

larger part of the supporters of the Bill, 
i ^Pferent and contradictory reply. They freely adiiiit tl^ 

'tip'principle of it requires the abolition of all prohibitions of 
marriage between persons related by affinity, and profeM themsekes 
qaife ready to promote that abolition at the propet time. Lord 
John Russell said as much in Parliament long ago ; Lord Granville 
Says it quite frankly and simply now. With the good-naiured 
pleasantry which makes him so agreeable an opponent he said, 
when the Bill was moved- in the House of Lords, * I dote upon my 
wife’s relations, but they are not my relations.’ His argument was, 
that he ought to be free to marry any one of them without let or 
hindrance from the law, 

It is natural to ask, if this be so, why the Bill does not include 
all the kindred whom the majority of its supporters admit to be 
within the scope of its principle. An alteration of a very few words 
would make it consistent with itself and with the arguments used in 
support of it. What hinders the alteration from being made? The 
answer to this question has more policy than honesty on its face. 
Shortly stated it is, 4 One thing at a time. This is a world of 
expediency and compromise. We cannot ’—say the advocates of 
the Bill — i persuade the great body of our countrymen that it is 
right to allow all these marriages, but there is a certain sentiment 
in favour of one of them. Kindly grant a privilegium for that, one, 
then we shall have the lever we require for further action ; we 
shall be able to show that the principle has been conceded, and 
that the rest must follow.’ Truly this reasoning assumes a simplicity 
of character among those to whom it is addressed which ean h^dy 
be imputed without some disparagement of their tmderatiuu^ 

4 Only just this little Bill, this innocent little BttVtbay'itt&rat 
us tb pass ; then aside to their friends and allies, 
be set at liberty to marry all your wives' relations, if w ean only 
little BiH. Don't mention^-fer i^ Wutid^those 
nieces, mid brothers 9 widows, and all the res^ /wt^e wfc have this 
Ifill in hand; but yon shall soon see your 

badness for you as effectually as if had been 

Let it not be ^ 
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mmt o opponents ; I am saying onlywhatthey 1 
Prtw wtow*r tt wiepoteieto my |^ *nd 1 1 te tfeku g of ; 
• : - «*»,*<* * few, in which ft is the brother'siiM *t '*&* the 
^wre^ilrtmt iiset 


*' I « ««kw that the lover* bf * quiet bfe,fcrwho«e 
happiness I tin modi concerned, should open their eyes Si the 
project before them. They trnwt expect a long series tf ; |*$mds 
inr ntaessh* relaxations of a series of prohibiUonaotwh^ the 
'MapMSM^^ “rtB- have been already destroyed. Remata^tethefr 
ttniifc needs grow weaker year by year, as tbe *int ^ any 
valid argtiraent against them is more plainly seen. JfaflTiil^ a 

of fiunily jife dragged into the arena of Parliamentary discnsdlp^ with 
jibe and sneer and vulgar detraction of all sanctions hitherto revered, 
is surely hot ah anticipation which any good or wise m an can with 
pa&ieifce entertain. We stand on the ground of solid principle now; 
we are Entitled at least to ask what principle is to be substituted for 
it before we sweep it away. To calm lookers-on, indeed, it must be 
little lute than marvellous to observe the way in which the law of 
marriage, with its far-reaching influences on national life, has been 
at the mercy of chance majorities any time these last twenty years. 
Half a dozen young men, hastily summoned from a racecourse to 
give a vote in harmony with the known wish of some distinguished 
personage, have been able to influence divisions on which the welfare 
of every fondly in England depended. They may have had as little 
desire to take a part as they have had opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the merits of the question at issue; but the Parlia¬ 
mentary game required their presence, and seemed to place the 
stakes of victory at their disposal. If any question ever demanded 
the careful study of skilled jurists and experienced masters of social 
ethics, it is this question of the ' Marriage Law. The results of 
careful study and sound historical knowledge should have been laid 
before Parliament by men capable of placing the whole question in 
its true fight, with documentary evidence in support of their words. 
Some such speakers, indeed, have from time to time treated the 
subjeet in a Worthy manner; but when one recalls the performances 
of triflewwho have scarcely been at the pains to digest the soups 
of information supplied to them—the hurried, ill-balanced debates, 
and tte closure dictated by the approach of the dinner-hour, when 
the fringe of the question had been scarcely touched—one can but 
be profoundly thankful that a great disaster has notwithstanding 
been avertedfor so many years. 

I shall be told that what 1 have written Is be wde the pcant, that 
no cme ^efends the Ml as logical It claims to be f^^ mpre 
iitei a pwrffoal proposal to get rid—with or without reasoa—of a 
4 practical evfi, arising from the want ofa second bedi<^ 
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mat h kow^ FbrJm fc me to w m aw l hy 

or. to hindter any h jftippafr . 

them t ;tfcey are grave erg* Meed. The.::I m«M^ .. 

hardiyeeemto Ho hi an mtaagement by -WtiMlt 
beeoeouriged to maafy who Jaolmi, as 

•ooq^# possible after the pow wife’s death, fhfc 
iwfetff ajtei, her sister, as my one acquainted withtbe haMtstftbe 
fiwpfo can testily, it the sudden death of a young wife th* 
p sirt ^^ to care for the orphans is the kinswoman who lOTed 
mother; she takes the Uttleonmt^ 
houses or stays at their home, until some plan con be devised lor 
tbefcf eSrei Sometimes it is the man’s sister in Mood, sometimes 
who is the friend in time of need. But in i laa^e 
of these latter eases, the sister, or .sister^teH^^: 4 ^ 
at service,’ and cannot leave her place without notice, or cannot 
afford to give it up to discharge a duty in herbrother’s house, for 
which he can give her no wages. In other cases the neighboprS^ 
and their charity at such times is marvellous—take in pne or another 
of the young children until the darkest days are past. The notion 
that a working-man’s family has its store of sisters living un¬ 
employed at home in readiness to help a brother-in-law in his 
bereavement is a fancy picture, which is exhibited in order to divert 
attention from the fact that it is quite a different class from which 
the promoters of this Bill are drawn. Not the labourers, but their 
employers, signed the notorious Norfolk petition, and for reasons 
altogether different from those which are connected with the ex¬ 
periences of cottages having but a single room. It must be added 
that the dwelling-house argument proves too much. It would 
require the banns of marriage with the successor to be put up as 
soon as the wife’s funeral was past. The case, however, is not quite 
so lamentable in this respect as the advocates of the Bill would have 
us suppose. To those of us who have often visited poor dwellings 
it is well known that arrangements which would distress us, 
if they existed in our own homes, are often quite free from moral 
suspicion—even in Irish cabins—among those who have been fami¬ 
liar with the occupation of one room by a whole family all theft? 
lives. Evils arise, no doubt, from the crowding; but the 
characters and blasted lives, of which our penitentiaries tell amourd- 
M tale, do not come, for the most part, from one-roomedeott^ 
from the contamination of the work-room or of low places ofamuse- 
meniyfrora domestic service to depraved employers, andtkemaidibld 
opportunities for corruption which money and^ sqpply.Certam 

it is that neither the Act of 1835, nor the agtt^ turn since 
grown up, had anything to do with poor meuV outages or poor 
men’s needs. 

I have said that the argument* to which I have Just referred* 



awife’stwter. After to change rfo wll^ge 
IctwwMdbtol Bill*: it carried, would efect,we • ho ^|^fe. 
wen«#«m,tl<*e. .For is there.any ^agreeawtbgjfc^. 
Wim«> fa d** * fwee on the Consent as 
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ho^of tottering om^ws oy xu™»« v- 

r^ fwmo general rote. Ia this only they agree, that th q^,- aft y 
fefJSISnoint^at which the Marriage Law AwtoBta 

p^tiS inomeaVto halt. Then we » 
dSwMM’ oar Colonies in their legislation on tto«l*ee^»* 
vhr on this subnet only ? On important economical qnestwns we 
harc nflt yet shown any disposition to adopt MOTi^^ » to 
iatoodnoe Colonial practice. In the days when skvery ^pmt rf 
the cherished institutions of more than one British w f 

fcmn holding ourselves bound to conform the laws of England to 
that acample, we devoted millions of our money to the 
of (he slaves, and compelled the Colonies, much as they dishked to 
change* to «Lpt the legitotion which set ton bondsmen free. Xt 
indeed, to an evil day for England when we began to take 
th^pattem of our laws from the medley of emde le^to which 
a acme of inexperienced communities had chanced to enact. >or 
should it be forgotten that in the countries inhabited by to in«<mty 
of Her Majesty's subjects polygamy is an integral part of to law. 

tw L«d Biwn.ell .bodd <** ™«*T 
tod he mentions as the ‘ ecclesiastical ’ objection, or tot he some- 
tot misapprehends its bearing. It is true tot most clergymen 
wonldtonkita grievous wrong to to compelled to solemnise such 
i»s. Lord Bramwell would give them liberty to refuse. But 
he Ms to see that to Church of England, as a r^gious 
_„_ M he sorely aggrieved if her clergy were even allowed to ede- 

23*. i. <k. *“*■*• 
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lawful.’ sail to table of kindred ami affinity knovrwhrt^^l 

forbidden ^ fof^teries^ 

-ijjfeafihfaind tot what Scripture has been held 
forbid, rf 
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offfce ®Me, is of 
l be retd on the walk ofotfM* 
tell|» 6 MdlN 0 (i. Preachers might sri& ei^on^ 
of $o4 asforbidding sack unions even in ike pmfci^ 

W contracted them, and parish priests might i«ita 
of Fredericton has hidden his clergy to the 

In all this the Church of England woiddfrefc fs%ari 
^Wjeriaiinrter Confession of Faith (which is the law of 'P^rea^y^eaciua 
Scotland), dedaring that • ;.vi;V;-. 

MttriAg© ttegfc*not to ha within the degrees of eon«aagmt% or affinity toMMm 
&*tfceWord j nor can such incestuous marriages ever he made fewfiii by eaylsair 
6 t ttan, orcoment of parties, 00 as these persons may lire together «a manual, 
wjfe the man may not marry any of his wife's kindred nearer in the* 
may of Ms own, nor the woman of her husbands kindred nearer In Mood than of 
her own, ' 

‘Very uncharitable language, whoever uses it,’ say the advocates 
of the Bill. ‘Two thoroughly well-conducted personsso Lord 
Bratnwell describes all pairs of attached brothers and ststers-ih-Uw—* 
ought not to be treated with disrespect. The feeling, which he 
has more than once expressed, of sympathy with an agreeable and 
affectionate young couple, of like age and condition in life, appa¬ 
rently formed for each other’s happiness, appeals to a universal 
sentiment. Astrologically they would petition, under his guidance, 
against the law which forbids their nuptials: 

Utramque nostrum incredibili modo 
Consentit astrum: 

and, so pleading, they would enlist—as they have enlisted—in their 
favour many a friend to whom fathers and councils, theology and law, 
are equally unknown. But, then, it must be remembered that the same 
engaging portrait may be painted with a variety of kinsfolk for the 
sitters; it does not apply to sisters-in-law and brothers alone. While 
I write, a case comes to me, in which a man has gone through the 
form of marriage with his half-brother’s daughter, in spite of serious, 
but ineffectual, remonstrance, less than three months after his wife’s 
decease. Reports of incestuous unions in contradiction to almost 
every prohibition in the Table of Degrees reach me from time to 
time—sometimes condemned by the better feeling of the commu¬ 
nity, sometimes, alas! condoned or defended, when personal popu¬ 
larity or a long purse blinds the neighbours to the grosanete ^ 
rim For all these unions—so for at least as relations by affinity am 
concerned—the offenders will have the authority of stafide ^ 
plead if ever this unhappy Bill should pass. 
claim on the sympathy which is now lavished en a tingle case. 

1 have admiUed that there is a natural 
persons deeply attached to one another, whom© prevented from 
marrying. But hem again, when we try to Mandate the feeling 
Xli. SB 
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(rf pwiu^ted degrees, will go x }um-m^ tiiwtten 
turn garner daughter out of doors if an Imprnfliwt mmiiitil^i is 
not imjra.idT.Uly broken off. And this parental Its 

j pahljittp too., A thoughtless young conple may be mrli^Srcjfnlife- 
bug trim le by die unwelcome intervention of wiser 4$pe» 

dmtmi counsellors. Or, on tbe other hand, that intervention may nip 
affections which might have blossomed into haTOymajnded 
life. SStKer way, however, it is part of the condition ^C tiungs in 
whkh we live that young persons ‘ madly in love,’ as the phme is, 
mostofonbe disappointed; it is not only widowers in 
their^ves* riste^ who have to bear their fete. If it is t6 


debar from marriage those who are sincerely in love, the Chart 
of Chancery has more wanton cruelty to repent of than all the 
defenders of the Christian law of marriage. Has it never occurred 
to Lord Bramwell to turn a glance of pity on the sorrows of its 
wards? The maintenance of the Levitical prohibitions has at least 
the general good for its object ; the hard-hearted guardian has 
nothing better than the preservation or augmentation of an estate 
in view. After all, the happiness of the community and the purity 
of social life must outweigh tbe particular grievances of which dis¬ 
appointed lovers naturally complain. So it is in many another case 
familiar to us all. It is a hardship, for instance, to our Jewish 
feUow-subjects to lose their trade on the Lord’s Day when they have 
already kept their own Sabbath on the day before. But we could 
not preserve our national Sunday from the invasion of secular 
business if we made an exception in their favour; and, for the general 
advantage, they most bear tbe loss. We may pity the lovers whose 
sad case Lord Bramwell deplores; but they have really no right to 
the special aureole with which he would invest them. 

The question is often asked, ‘ May I not many my sister-in- 
law?’ The real question is, whether I may still have a * sister- 
in-law ’ at alL If the law which forbids us to marry is abolished, 
in what does the relation of sister between us consist ? Thence¬ 


forward she is no more to her sister’s husband than any other 
female friend. He must be content to see her welcomed by his 
wife with tenderest affection, caressed by his cbildren with devoted 
love, but she is nothing to him; sister, either in law or in feel¬ 
ing, she cannot be* His wifeVsisfc^ 
best-loved kinswoman, is to he but an acquaintance 
eharpline ofdiyfeion is drawn through 4he midst qt thefeimly; 
the fetber, with his group of kinsfolk; the. 
two sets of kindred in one home. It will be bard, no doubt, fa 
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^V'- ^9Steemt : . ‘eaqporiiNMe lai fom a < 
fifc' J am not suggesting any thoughts of ■ 

the 'wife’s lifetime. I am only asserting that ;4p 

ittjpense* sister, and may possibly become a wife, ce«M ^ 
t^he ingfe.}a sister-in-law 1ms been, and happily still is*& manyaa 
®ngUshhpme> • 

Some persons make merry with descriptmos 

they have never known the pure and happy 
dnij^4^ wineh they refer. The Scripture expression tbit 
wife ‘one flesh* is to some of them particularly Mtaoue. 
L^fkamwell, with some endeavour to be serious, would depose of 
it by the remark that it is a metaphor, on the apparent assump¬ 
tion tkt a metaphorical statement is necessarily untrue. I quite 
admit that metaphors are not freely used in the Ccnurbs^ and that 
they would be a little out of place in the discussion of a dry point 
of law. Nor should I look for illustration of the use of metaphor in 
any case to writings from Lord Bramwell’s pen. Nevertheless it 


would be a straxjge misconception to make metaphor and fiction 
synonymous terms. One might say of a celebrated statesman that 
his race is ran, or that his sun has set; and it would be a reasonable 
answer to declare that, his energies, bodily and mental, are unimpaired, 
or that he has still a great career in politics before him. But it would 
be absurd to argue that the statement was untrue because it was 
clothed in metaphorical language. If marriage be, as somefree- 
thinkers assert, a time-bargain between two persons that they wi$L 
live together as long as it is mutually convenient for them to dp 
so, it follows that the Scriptural expression, ‘they two shall be one 
flesh,’ is unmeaning. But the truth or falsehood of it does not 
depend on its metaphorical character. It may well be that an ex¬ 
pression has been chosen which, by its very paradoxical character, 
most strongly expresses the dose and indissoluble union which 
marriage creates, not to add that the expression, as found in tiie 
language of the Old Testament Scripture, may exegeti^yhave 
no metaphorical character; it may be a simple statement that .the 
relationship of married persons is to be as dose as that wMoh 
exists bet ween persons of the same blood,expressed in tbe plainest 
way of which the language would admit. 

We emne bw^ then—putting aside this unprovoked attack on 
the moral character of meti^pr^ the poud> w^ 
root of the matter. ‘ Ninety-nine out of advocates 

M legalising marriage with ^a deceased n^fe^ dster^^^ one of 
them,*a»ifr^ of legalising mairfege wfth wfvesViaeces and 
kanrfalk in general A nam’s o.wa nieces are blood 
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tenaeiousfy defend the position which i» the object of Immediate 
itkmteii'l^ bave been feirly warned that all to m an this: its 
captor* mans the loss of the fort Sw^ it is Uim I» PuU»> 
saentssy aetailtnto to give op the diuopezmooi pretened that they 
haw on^y this «se point in view, and to aiscuss the whole queefk* 
m aroaSonablaway. For my own put—disastrous as the change 
would be—l had rather see the law altered so as toabfljfehtrtonee 
all legal prohibitions of marriage between persons oonneottd by 
affinity than to have an enactment which would abolish them % 
impjieafcion, and require their legal abolition in detail as opportunity 
served. The Church would, in that case, have its own opposite 
principle clearly defined as a basis for consistent action; good 
people would be saved from the confusion of thought which would 
betray them into condonation of evil, as though it were a compara¬ 
tively harmless exception to the general law. It ia not immaterial 
to remember that this was the basis of the Act at 1835. That 


statute drew, for the first time, a partial distinction between the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity. Lord Lyndburat 
hod not drawn any such distinction in the Bill which be introduced. 
IBs Bill, as he afterwards said, had nothing to do with annulling 
marriages; it had no other end in view than the condition of children, 
which the existing law left in an unsettled state during their parents’ 
lifetime. In its passage through Parliament the distinction (re¬ 
trospectively) between consanguinity and affinity was introduced. 
But neither then nor at any other time, until the tactics of the 
Marriage Law Reform Association were adopted, was a wife’s sister 
dealt with on any other footing than that on which the: whole of 
the wife’s near kinsfolk stood. By the law of England, to use the 
words of Lord Wensleydale—certainly not one of the ‘ eccle¬ 
siastically-given ’ lawyers whom Lord Bramwell depreciates—the 
marriage of a widower with his deceased wife’s sister was always as 
illegal and invalid as a marriage with a sister, daughter, or mother 
was. For the first time, as I have said, by Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
though not hy Lord Lyndhurst’s will, a partial distinction between 
relationship in blood and relationship by marriage was recognised. 
To that distinction—if ever we are driven to allow any distinction 
stall—sound reason and good sense require ns to adhere. 

l am wett awnre thatin what I have written I have laid myself 
open to Lord Bmmwell'l sneer at ‘ priests.’ I sm content tobear 
this ^ I believe that the Chnrch of Christ has done more 
thmi m^posrer on earth to uphoMthe sacredness of family Hfcin 
its pnre affections and unity of interert*. The membersof other 




pMttftteVthey approve d totalities for 
tbe Church ha* always refused to allow, iStis "tbiMa 

f ftee* views may be illustrated by the existing state# tiring* in 
VflMbt.’ America. In the New England States it tatf fflMta’IrpUB 
fiat 2,080 fiunilies are now Jjroken np every year, and 4,0Wpenwss 
Avowed. We conceive it to be our duty to resist these tendencies 
to the utmost of our power. The Church has spoken by her ministers 
—surely not unnatural exponents of her mind, and their loyalty has 
often brought upon them bitter hatred and pea^c)a 9 ^'''kMik; tin'' - 
thii'^^on her^ laity have not been silent. Todeecrite^ 

have been on the Church’s side. On the other aide ate ranged a 
variety of interest! and motives which do not seePariiametitary 
light. A traveller in a railway carriage heard somecoimtyfolk 
discussing Ore Wife’s Sister question. One of them mentioned a 
man who had 'married’ his stepmother. The father had left her 
the house and some property. The grown-np son was living in the 
hoose, and 'married’ the woman 'to keep the property together.’ 
The relator quite approved of what the son had done. We, who 
deprecate even a distant approach to such laxity of morals, ought 
not to be regarded as hostile to the happiness or the welfare of our 
county. We believe that we are its true friends. I adopt the con¬ 
cluding sentence of Lord Bramwell’s article—with a variation. I 
trust that a right view will be taken of this important matter, arid 
the law remain unchanged. 


J. F. QXOH. 
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gta jwei ty of the poor and the failure of the Mansion Housc Belief 
feet* which stand out from the gloom ofawinter 
wbeWdark weather, dull time*, and discontent united to depressthe 
hoptaofthe poor and the energy of their friends The memory 
of ihrysfoll of unavailing complaint and aiznless pity is one from 
which all minds readily turn, quieting fears with the assumption 
that the poverty was exaggerated or that the generosity of the rich 
is ample for all occasions. 

: ■ The facts,however, remain that the poor are very poor, and that 
the Fund failed as a means of relief ; and these facts must be faced 
If IrieSson is to be learnt from the past, and a way discovered through 
the perils of the future. The policies which occupy the leaders* 
minds, the interests of business, the theologies, the fashions, are but 
webs woven in the trees, while the storm is rising in the distance. 
Sounds of the storm are already in the air, a murmuring among 
these 4 who have not enough, puffs of boasting from those who have 
too much, and a muttering from those who are angry because while 
come are drunken, others are starving. The social question is rising 
for solution, and, though for a moment it is forgotten, it will sweep 
to the front and put aside as cobwebs the ‘ deep ’ concerns of leaders 
and teachers. The danger is lest it be settled by passion and not 
by mason, lest, that is, reforms be hurriedly undertaken in answer 
to serine cry, and without consideration of facts, their weight, their 
causes, and their relation. 

The study of the condition of the people receives hardly as much 
attention as that which Hit J. Lubbock gives to the ant and the 
wasps* Bold good men discuss the poor, and cheques are given ly 
irresponsible benefactors, but there are few students who reverently 
and patiently make observations on social conditions, accumulate facta, 
and watch eause and effect. Scientific method has won the groat 
victories of the day, Md sckntific method is supreme everywhere 
except in those human affaiwwrhichmost^<kmcem humanfry. 
ago ^ 

*bodytfdoctrine ’ from those the poor. Besought 

an intellectual bans for m<»^l fervour, aad yet to-day what a muck- 
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theSafene toer to alms oWosriy inoompatfiS% as WfeM> the &apd 
MatyOr one day signs a repost which says that * tIto 
trace given by the public in answer to special appeal*\ii ; iwShp . 
uselew/and anther day himself inaugurates a fund hy priffie 

foots of 

is a fiet about which the public mind is uncertain. The^woritbsg: 
men wfcenihey appear at meetings seem to be so Well dressed in 
blackdoth, the statistics of trades-unions, friendly, 'co*op^^ 
ai^building societies show the members to be so niimeiWu^ i^ 
accumulated funds to be so far above thousands and so near to 
millions sterling, that the necessary conclusion is ‘ There isnopoverty 
among the poor;’ But then the clergy or mtoionarfea echo aome 
‘ bitter cay/ and tell how there are thousandsof -wttfctag^lblk in 
danger of starvation, thousands without warmth or clothing, and the 
necessary conclusion is,‘All the poor are poverty-stricken/ The 
public mind baltB between these two conclusions and is uncertain. 
The uncertainty is due partly to the vague use of the term ‘poor/ 
tty which is generally meant all those who are not tradespeople or 
capitalists, and partly to an inability to appreciate the size of London. 
The poor, it is obvious, form a minority in the community, and a 
minority is regarded as a small and manageable body. Last winter's 
experience clears away all uncertainty, and shows that there is a vast 
mass of people in London who have neither black coats nor savings 
and whose life is dwarfed and shortened by want of food and clothing; 


In Whitechapel there is a population of 70,000; of these some: 20 
per cent., exclusive of the Jewish population, applied at theoffice of 
the Mansion House Belief Fund during the three months it was 
opened. In St. George’s, East, there is a population of 50,000, and 
of these 29 per cent, applied. 

Among all who applied the number belonging to any trades^ 
union or friendly society was very few. In Whitechapel only # 
out of 1,700 applicants Were members of a benefit club. -In:' fft* 
George’s only 177 out of 8,578 called themselves artissi^.i : J|W 
Stepney 1,000 men applied before one mechanic came, and only ohe 
member of a trades-union came under notice at alL In the Tower 


Htailets division of East London 17,384 applied, representing 88,920 
persons. It may be safely assumed that aH in need did not a^ty. 
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the remark has been pat to the test, and during the 
number of these relieved in the winter have been visited, with the 
result that theyhaVe been found apparency in like misery and 
equally in need of assistance. 

Of the poverty of those who made application them has been no 
question. Some may have brought it on themselves by drink et 
vjee,son|e may have been thriftless and without self-control; but all 
were poor, so poor as to be without the things necessary for mere 
existence. The men and women who crowded the relief offices had 
haggard and drawn faces, their worn and thin bodies shivered under 
their rags of clothing, and they gave no sign of strength or hope. 
Their homes were squalid, the children ill-fed, ill-clad, and joyless, 
tifeir record showed that for months they bad received no regular 
wage, and that their substance was more often at the pawnbroker^ 
than in the home. 

Inst winter's experience shows that outside the classes of regular 
wage-earning workmen, who are often included among ‘ the poor,* is 
a macs of people numbering some tens of thousands, who are without 
the means of living. These are the poor, and their poverty is the 
common concern. 

Statistics prove what has long been known to those whose 
business lies in poor places, to many of whom the reports of the 
increased prosperity of the country have been like songs of gladness 
in a land of sorrow. They know the streets in which every room is a 
home, the homes in which there is no comfort for the sick, no easy 
chair for the weary, no bath for the tired, no fresh air, no means of 
keeping food, no space for play, no possibility of quiet, and to them 
the n$W8 of the national wealth and the sight of fashionable luxury 
seem but cruel satire. The little dark rooms may bear traces of 
the man's struggle or of the woman's patience, but the homes of the 
poor are sad, like the fields of lost battles, where heroism has fought 
in vain. By no struggle and by no patience can health be won in so 
few feet of cubic air, and no parent dares to hope that he cto make 
the time of youth so joyful as to for ever hoU bfc 
pleasures which are pure. The homes of the poor are 
the name,btti yet how many would think thei^vea happy #*^ 
were secure, and they were able toi.lehfc** 
without seeing starvation for their driktati aid fodmiw 
fer themselves. One example will illustrate 
men lMiily of five; theyoecupy ohe roofe. T^ 
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IMid *low<bo<iw<i, J^uay l^tboureM 

ie,hedSiWp slack time with hawking; k:>r 

Mgidma^ Ibafr room, trfwlta&hy p|*ded 

witLtwo bedsteads,^ 

» d»lt s a^ arfew <s^fl; outhe wslgp axe f»%«a' 

pcot^ agtonst the doetrine that the poor eta 
Itke. ra 3*., often nothing, in the day^tii^^ 

wifcrbring® in sometime 64. or 94. a day, bid; her woj& fi$a the 
: f^A : ^%-4«^ : aiid discofriort, and almost aemsa^ 
doors. Both man and woman .sm .dbSl 
tbey loc^ cmd tlie children are thin and delicate. = 
dam haVe enough to eat and never enough to wear, they are mi^y 
healthy* and aro never so happy as to thank God for their creation. 
Hard work will make these children orphans, or bad air, cold, and 
hunger will make these parents childless. 

In the case of another family* where the wage is ^egnlajr—the 
income is If. a week—the outlook is not much brighter.,, Here there 
i£ the same crowded room, for which 3s. a week is paid, the same 
weary, half-starved faces, the Same want of air and water. Here, too, 
the parents dare not look forwards, for even if the income remains 
permanent, it cannot secure necessaries for sickness, it cannot educate 
or apprentice the children, and it cannot provide for their own old 
age. No income, however, does remain permanent, and the regular 
hand is always anxious lest a change in trade*or in his employer’s 


temper may send him adrift. 

In tie cases where there is drink, carelessness, or idleness. 


everything of course looks worse. The room is poorer and dirtier, 
the faces more shrunken, and the clothes thinner. Indignation 
against sin does not settle the matter. The poverty is manifest, 
and if the cause be in the weakness of human nature, then the 


greater and the harder is the duty of effecting its cure. 

, Cases of poverty such as these are common; they who by busi¬ 
ness, duty, or affection, go among the poor know of their existence :; 
but if those who hire a servant, employ work-people, or buy cheap 
articles would think, they could not longer content themselves vpth 


phrases about thrift as almighty for good, and intemperanoe as 
almighty for evil Fourteen pounds a year, if a servant has imftHj^ 
health and unbroken work from the age of twenty to fifty-fiv^ w|li 
only enable her to save enough for her old age by giv^^ 
pteiumrvbj neglecting her own family duties, and by impoverishing 
her life to make a livelihood. Verysad is it to meet 
backroom the living remaiasof an old servant. 3d% %it his sixty- 
fife years old ; she has been all her life in service, and saved over 
1002. She has had but little joy in her youth» iUHl Bpw In her old 
4 ge she k lonely. Hmr fear is lest, spending only is. a week, hear 
savings may not hut her life. She could hardly have don e morc^ahd 
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Iftothis account 2s. * week be added for clotfcea ^and lAafc 
womandresaing on I00L or BOL a year could allow leas than &L a 
year to clothe a working-man, his wife, and six children) then the 
vceemmry weekly expenditure of the family is IL 4s, 10<t Few 
fathers or mothers are able to resist, and ought not to resist the 
temptation of taking or giving some pleasure; so even where work' 
irregular and paid at 12. 5s. 0 <L a week, there must be in the home 
want of food as well as of the luxuries which gladden life. 

those dwellers in pleasant places, without experience of the 
homes of the poor, who will resolutely set themselves to think about 
what they do know, must realise that those who make cheap goods 
are too poor to do their duty to themselves, their neighbours, and 
their country. The mystery, indeed, remains how many manage to 
live at all. 

One solution is that there exists among these irregular workers 
a kind of communism. They prefer to occupy the same neighbour¬ 
hoods and make long journeys to work rather than go to live among 
strangers. They easily borrow and easily lend. The women spend 
much time in gossiping, know intimately one another’s affairs, and 
in times of trouble help willingly. One couple, whose united earn¬ 
ings have never reached 15s. a week, whose home has never been 
mare thanone small room, has brought up in succession three 
orphans. The old man, at seventy years of age, just earns a living by 
running messages or by selling wirewoA, but even now he spend* 
many a night in hushing a baby whose desertion he pities, snd whom 
he has taken to Iris care. 

Tim poverty of the poor is understood by the poor, andthsar 
clftdty is according to the measured Chridfc; T^e chmtty el tSo 
' ^amerdfag to another 

1 Thtsjptoteli taken from a paper written byiaywitefai tto iWto y il 

1SS6, in evScih Shs mnstrstes by many suwplii that tbs ssspS^ .tnib ^ wmaWsst ■. 
.. to s^piatlBh. * “ * 
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Adr om concerns, kindly people carelessly hear 
prices, and fece sights which imply the ruin of^ 

Ihe.itofa would not be so cruel if they would think. Thought about 
tfte amount of food which #f good wages * can buy, about fee ho tors 
tjpent lii making matches or coats, about the sorrows behind the 
fe&es who serve them in shops or pass them tot the Streets 

ijrould make the rich ready to help, and the 
thi&e ate in the 500,000 inhabitants of the Tower Hamlet* 36,220 
too poor to live, is enough to make them think. 

^eftilttre of the Fund is the other feet of the winter to stir 
thought. Mansion House relief represents the merdei $e^ 
wtodom and the love of the completest age have oommitted the 
needs of the poor. Never were needs so delicate left to tnerdes so 
clumsy; needs intertwined with the sorrows and sufferings with which 
lib stranger could intermeddle, have been met with the brutal gene¬ 
rosity of gifts given often with little thought or cost. The result has 
been an increase of the causes which make poverty and a decrease 
of good-will among men. 

The Fund failed even to relieve distress. In St. George’s in the 
East there were nearly 4,000 applicants, representing 20,000 persons. 
All of tlftse were in distress—were, that is, cold, hungry. 2,400 


applicants, representing some 12,000 persons, the committee con* 
sideredtobe working people unemployed and within the scope of 
the Fund. For their relief 2,000J. was apportioned, and if it haft 
been equally divided, each person would have had 3s. 4 d» on Which 
to support life during three months. Such sums might have re¬ 
lieved the givers, pleased by the momentary satis&btion of the 
recipient, but they would not have relieved the poor, who would 
still have had to endure days and weeks of want. 


The Fund was thus in the first place inadequate to relieve the 
distress. An attempt was made by discrimination to make it useftS 
to those who were ‘ deserving,’ Forms were given out to be Med 
in by &ppUeant$; visitors were appointed to visit the homeaahdfo 
make inquiries; committees sat daily to consider and decideon 
applications. The end of all has been, that in one distrtot ^ose 
assisted were found to be 'improvident, unsober,andnon-industrious,’ 
and ih another the ahnoaer can only say, ‘ they arb a carderc, hard- 
bard^fctoJdng set of people, bad 'toft-their 
circumstances have made them, that t&nns '& mowd pratoe or blame 
ghs hardly applicable.’ Ah analysisof com- 

mfiteei showsthafc the decisions were according to different standards, 
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Mia was voted for a testy in abacs* fdmtirt? rifOMsteaoct In 

neighbouring district casual labourers were refused relief, f 
M et hods of relief were as stay as were the district ^ 

London was divided. In Whitahapera labour 
5fte Whoopera were off^ street-sweeping ; and those wbowere used 
ooJy to indoor work were pot to whitewashing, window^ or 
tailoring. The women were given needlework. When itwasknown 
to the large crowd brought to the office by the advertisementof the 
Jkntkthat work was to be offered to the able-bodied, tberewas 
among the ne’er-do-weels great indignation. ‘Call this charity I 5 
‘ We will complain to the Lord Mayor, we will break windows, 4 and, 
addressing the almoners, ‘ It is you fellows who are getting If. a day 
for your work.’ Many ‘ finding they could not get relief without 
doing work did not persist in their application,’ and they were not 
entered as applicants, but work was actually offered to 850 men and 
accepted by only 339. Of these the foreman writes, ‘ the labour test 
wag a sore trial for a great many of them. I repeatedly had it said 
to me by them, ‘ The Fund is a charity, and we ought not to work 
forit,’ 

In St. George’s there was no labour test, and there 1,689 men 
and 682 women received assistance in food or in materials Wt labour. 

In Stepney the conditions under which the Fund was collected were 
strictly observed, and only those ‘ out of employment through the 
present depression ’ were assisted. The consequence was that casual 
labourers, the riok, the aged, all known to be frequently out of work, 
were refused, and much of the fnnd was spent in large sums for the 
emigration of a few. In this district the committee was largely 
compooed of members of friendly societies, men who, by experience, 
were familiar both with the habits of the poor and with the methods 
of relief. Their co-operation was invaluable, both in itself and also 
fbr tbe confidence which it won for the administration. 

b Mile End the committee had another standard of character 
and another method of inquiry. They kept no record of the number 
of applications, and those relieved have been differently described 
as ‘goodmen’ and ‘loafers ’ by different members of the committee. 

2,5391. were spent among 2,133 families, an average of 4s. IGA a 
person. The Poplar committee has published no report, but one of 
ifcmembers writes: ‘Belief was often given without investigation 
to (^ chronic, sick, anil poor-law oasee, without distinction as to 
character}therule was, Give,givel ^sp^Mf^ 1 1 and 
the opmien 4 that the whole neighbourhood was demoralised by the 
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Thespsrt of relief given was n various ohaxif ■ gidKef, 
money, sometimestickgt^ sometimes feed? timveriftty 
is excused jy one visitor, who says, 1 We were ten4fty»fffc wffl4tbefore 
eame from theMaasion House*«dtl^ 
to cJwmge our system.* Disftrhninatkra utteriy br^^ 
ej|:$he appliances it was ehance which ruled the decision. The giftfc 
fell onthe worthy and on the unworthy, but as they fell only fa 
partial showers, none received enough and many who were worthy 
went empty away. 

Discrimination of desert is indeed impossible. The poor law 
officials, with ample time and long experience 1 * cannot say who deserves 
of would be benefited by out-relief. Amateurs appointed in a hurry, 
and confused by numbers, vainly try to Bettle desert. Systems must 
adopt rules; friendship alone can settle merit. 

The Fund failed to relieve distress* and*further developed some 
of the causes which make poverty. 

Prominent among such causes are (1) faith in chance; (2) dis¬ 
honesty in its fullest sense; (3) the unwisdom of so-called charily. 

(]) The big advertisement of‘ 70,000 L to be given away' offered a 
chance which attracted idlers, and relaxed in many the" energies 
hitherto so patiently braced to win a living for wife or children. The 
effect is frequently noticed in the reports. The St. George's in the 
East visitors emphasize the opinion that it was ‘ the great publicity 
of the Fund which made its distribution so difficult.* A visitor in 
Poplar thinks* the publicity was tempting to bad cases and deterrent 
ofgood ones.* The chance of a gift out of so big a sum was too 
good to be missed for the sake of hard work and small wages* 

Faith in chance was further encouraged by the irregtdar methods 
of administration. Refusals and relief followed no law discoverable 
by the poor* In the same street one washerwoman was set up with 
stock, while another in equal circumstances was dismissed. In adjoin¬ 
ing districts such various systems were adopted that of three ‘mates' 
one would receive work, another a gift, and the third nothing* ‘The 
power of chance * was the teaching of the Fund* started through the 
accidental emotions of a Lord Mayor, and they who belkve iu ti^^ 
give Up efibrt, become wayward, lose power of mind aad body. 
Chaaee gives up her followers to poverty, and the increase of the 
spirit of gambling is not the least among the causes of diatress, 

Theferaask is sometimes made that r the righteous man is 
nev^ found begging has breed/ w, la tfait there is 

a^ays w**k forth* nwaiwimeaiibe its fnBest 

time, implying abaolofee truth, thoroughness, ami responalbi&y, has 





£fee relief fami to tehees. -Anecdotes nre«emmoo.M 
fact riajfawswere deprived, oommHtwM hoodwinked, 
wrongly gained, while the better suit of poor, feilin 
howteH^j^eyconld have bad so tettte effect, 
to bam beewsmaxt fellows, who took care of theawelfws^^ 
laughter rousad by sneh talk is the laughter which d wtw i ndifetg) fat 
'fa, poise f$ the power of lies, and the laughers sull'ifet^he MHag 
those who by honesty do well for themselves and for 'tfam, > 

(8) iW mischief of foolish charity is a text on whleh tooafe has 
been writ&en, bat no doubt exists as to the power of witee charity* 
The teaching which fits the young to do better worir or to find 
resource in a bye-trade, the influence by which the weak ete 
strengthened to resist temptation, the application of principles which 
will give confidence, and the setting up of ideate which will enlarge 
the limits of life—this is the charity which conquers poverty. In 
Fast London there are many engaged in snch charity, and to their 
swri k the: action of the Fund was most prejudicial. Some of them, 
earned away by the excitement, relaxed their patient silent efforts, 
white they tried to meet a thousand needs with no other remedy 


than a gift. Others saw their work spoiled, their lessons ef self-help 
undone by the offer of a dole, their teaching of the duty of helping 
ethers forgotten in Urn greedy scramble for graceless gifts. They 
derated themselves to do their utmost and bore the heavy burden 


of distributing the Fund, but most of them speak sadly of their 
experience. They laboured sometimes for sixteen hours a day, but 
their labour w<te not to do good but to prevent evil—a labour of pain 


—and one speaking the experience of his follows, says, * their labours 
had the appearance of a hurried and spasmodic effort.’ The fond of 
charity, like a torrent, swept away the,tender plants which the stream 
of charity had nourished. 

Ik the fine of all this experience it is not extravagant to say that 
the means of relief used test winter developed the causes of poverty. 
It may be that if «U the poor were self-controlled and honest, and if 
all oharity were wise, poverty would still exist; but self-indulgence, 
lies, and unwise charity are causes of poverty, and these causes have 
been strengthened. One visitor’s report sums up the whole msttcr 
whenit says*— . 
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iiel|^«md»en» visitors, in the eon&emplft^ 

iptimd from pressure and net free to irorh,iaif ^ 

result justifies many Mores. It is not* thesqjh* ^pedfanh that 

many shartkl suffer for one, or that a population should he; &%&&&• 

iiat^luoirier tlmfe two ijnree soi^bi/ have enough. 

She Stand as a means ofcreBefhas Med: it is eendezmxed faythe 
zecipia&te, who are bitte^ on account of disappointed hopes; by the 
onl J satie&ctioTi is that they managed to do thele&st 
peesiWe misdiief ; and by the mechanics, whose 2samaer^|jims 
▼sin by the a£^tors who went to the Lord Mayor, a 2 id who fedrtibek 
dassdegraded by a system of relief for working men whichassumes 
improvidence and imposition. 

The More of the latest method of relief has been made as 
manifest as the poverty, and no prophet is needed to tell that bad 
tiroes are coining. The outlook is most gloomy. The August 
reports of trades societies characterise trade as ‘ dull’ or ‘ very slack.’ 
The pawnbrokers report in the same month that they are taking in 
xather than handing out pledges, and all those who have experience 
of the poor consider poverty to be chronic. If not in the coming 
winter, still in the near future there must be trouble. 

Poverty in London is increasing both relatively and actually. 
Relative poverty may be lightly considered, but it breeds trouble as 
rapidly as actual poverty. The family which has an income sufficient 
to support life on oatmeal will not grow in good-will when they know 
that daily meat and holidays are spoken of as ‘necessaries’ for other 
workers and children. Education and the spread of literature has 
raised the standard of living, and they who cannot provide boots 
for their children, nor sufficient fresh air, nor clean olothes, nor 
means of pleasure, feel themselves to be poor, and have the hopeless¬ 
ness which is the curse of poverty, as selfishness is the curse of 
wealth. 


Poverty, however, in London is increasing actually. It is increased 
(1) by the number of incapables: * broken men, who by their misfor¬ 
tunes or their vices have fallen out of regular work,’ and who are drawn 
to London because chance work is more plenti&l, ‘ company * more 
possible, and life more enlivened by excitement. <2) 
ration of the physique of those bom in close rooms, broughh^^ 
narrow streets, and early -mads^fiuailiar with vice* 
that among the crowds who applied for relief there 
seemed healthy or were strongly grown. ■ % fore- 

man of those employed in the streets rejxj^ 

ft to n^ e^ a good#(3) RyAe 
earing; it Men* Partly hoca^ (aa 


bad uot the staunni 



hfcfrse the teaching of fee sample of fee M * 'enjoy 
jwtiybecausc'the saving tt8ft’ae*mi<btd com- 
ptty,uiu^tadaeifieh 5 ’ the hot remain* thattow takeibe trouble 
to «ve—calf units ant of the thousands of applicants bed show* 
«gw of thrift, $} By Ike growing enin^ poor 
against the rich. Oood-will among men is a wuroe 
a« well as erf peace. Those bound together consider eat Aker’s 
interests,-i^oQd-ar-tlMs:^ : boAim the goofftfocUss. 
Amonglarge tkseee of the poor animosity jt slowly taking tb ybee 
of gqod-wifl, the sick are held to be of another nation* the theft of a 
lady f a diamdhds is not always condemned as the theft rfa^poor man's 
money, jpnd the gift of 70,0002. is looked on as ransom and perhaps 
aii.bad^uata ransom. The hitter remarks sometimes heard by the 
almoners are signs of disunion, which will decrease the resources of 
all classes. The fault did not begin with the poor; the rich sin, but 
the poo:, made poorer and more angry, suffer the most. 

On account of these and other causes it may be expected that 
poverty will be increased. The poorer quarters will become still poorer, 
the right of squalor, misery, and hunger more painful, the cry of 
the poor more bitter. For their relief no adequate means are pro¬ 
posed. The last twenty years have been years of progress, but for 
want of care and thought the means of relief for poverty remain un¬ 
changed. The only resource twenty years ago was a Mansion House 
Fund, and the only resource available in this enlightened and 
wealthy year of our Lord is a similar gift thrown, not bought, from 
the West to the East. 


The paradise in which a few theorists lived, listening to the talk 
at social science congresses, has been rudely broken. Lord Mayors, 
merchant princes, prime ministers, and able editors have no better 
moms for relief of distress than that long ago discredited by failure, 
(be of the greatest dangers possible to the State has been growing 
In the midst, and the leaders have slumbered and slept The re¬ 
sources of civilisation, which are said to be ample to suppress 
disorder, and to evolve new policies, have not provided means by 
which the chief commandment may be obeyed, and love shown to 
the poor neighbour. 

The outlook is gloomy enough, and the cure of tike evil is not to 
be effected by a simple prescription. The core must be worked by 
slow means which will take account of the whole nature of man, 
which will regard the future to be as important as tire present, and 
which will win by waiting, 

$ewndly it is assumed that the chief change is that tu be 
effected in the habUof the poor* All sc^of miraoni and scheme# 
exist tor the worii% it is more to the 

purpose that a change should be effected in the habits of the rich. 
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- ■ Soetotyfcai setttod it self on a system whtofc to questions. It;.. ■ 
to to Jto absolutely within a man% righfteSve where he 
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;i It to Ato practice of living in pleasant plaoeiti^ impoveririies 
tfec poor. It authorises, as it were, a lower sfnuaodhkanft of Hfe for the 
neighbourhoods in which the poor are left; it encourage* a contempt 
for a home which is narrow; it leaves large quarters of the town 
v^tho^t ^e %ht whfch come* from knowledge, ^ 
the people" without the friendship of those better teug^ 
selves. * The precept that ‘ every one should live over his shop ’ has 
a verydirect bearing on life, and it is the absence of Bomanyfrpm 
theteshops, be the shop ‘the land’ or ‘a factory,’ whichmakesso 
many others poorer. Absenteeism to an acknowledged cause of Irish 
troubles, and Mr. Goldwin Smith has pointed out that ‘ the greatest 
evils of absenteeism are—first, that it withdraws from the community 
the upper class, who are the natural channels of civilising influences 
to the classes below them, and, secondly, that it cuts off all personal 
relations between the individual landlord and his tenant.’ He further 
adds that it was ‘natural the gentry should avoid the sight of so much 
wretchedness . . . and be drawn to the pleasures of London or 
Dublin.’ The result in Ireland was heartbreaking poverty which 
relief funds did not relieve, and there is no reason why in East 
London absenteeism should have other results. 

In the same way the unquestioned habit of every one to get the 
most for his money tends to make poverty. In the competition which 
the habit provokes, many are trampled under foot, and in the search 
after enjoyment wealth is wasted which would support thousands in 
comfort. 

The habits of the people are in the charge of the Church, so that 
by its ministers (conformist and nonconformist) God’s Spirit may 
bend the most stubborn will. Those ministers have a great responsi¬ 
bility. God’s Spirit has been imprisoned in phrases about the duty 
of contentment and the sin of drink; the stubborn will has been 
strengthened by the doctor’s opinion as to the necessity of living 
apart from the worry of work, and by the teaching of a political 
economy which assumes that a man’s might is a man’s right. The 
ministers who would change the habits of the rich will have to 
preach the prophet’s message about the duty of giving and the sin 
of luxury, and to denounce ways of business now pronounced to be 
respectable and Christian. Old teaching will have to be put in new 
language, giving shown to consist in sharing, : andearaingto be 
sacrifice. For some time it may be the gloryof a jw^^ 
rattow than to fill hto church as he reasons abcmt the Jtolgment to 
come, when twopence a gloss to the matoh-makers will be laid along¬ 
side ofthe twenty-two per cent, tothe shareholders, and penny 
dinnera for the poor compared with sfcteeireo^^ therieh— 
XX.-rNo.lI7. 3 C 
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.. -pistil they are able Again telift up the CM whoa®puessnoe isdknly 
i$ij& «»d wime feature ia misunderstood, that they wQl succeed. In 
t^ hnoiitoi%e el God la eternal life. When aU knew Chad aa the 
Rriher^ perfect alag^ J^lto gifts 

of knowledge, beauty, and joy, ae well as in His giftsnCe^ue, for¬ 
giveness, and peace, then none will be satisfied until one 

withTBm, and Hi* habit has become tfieir habit. •' .. , 

however, be well hear© to suggest in a few Words what 
maybe done while habits * remain the same * by laws or ^sterns for 
the relief of poverty. . ‘ 

It would be wise (1) to promote the organimtiehof unskilled 
labour. The mass of applicants last winter belonged to' thi* olaasi 
and in one report it is distinctly said that the greater number were 
‘ bom within thedemoralising influence of the intermittent and irre¬ 
gular employment given by the Dock Companies, and who have 
never been able to rise above their circumstances.* It is in evidence 
that the wages of these men do not exceed 12s. a week on an average 
in a year. If, by some encouragement, these men could be induced 
to form a union, and if by some pressure the Docks could be induced 
to employ a regular gang, much would be gained. The very organi¬ 
sation would be a lesson to these men in self-restraint and in fellow¬ 
ship. The substitution of regular hands at the Docks for those who 
now, by waiting and scrambling, get a daily ticket, would give to a 
large number of men the help of settled employment and take away 
the dependance on chance, which makes many careless. Such a 
change might be met by a nan posmmus of the directors, but it 
is forgotten that to the present system a weightier nan po$mmud 
would be urged if the labourers could speak as shareholders do speak. 
A possible loss of profit is not comparable to an actual loss of life, 
and tbe labourers do lose life, and more than life, as they scramble 
for a living that the dividend may be increased. 

(2) The helpers of the poor might be more efficiently organised. 
The Ideal of co-operating charity has long hovered over the mischief 
and waste of competing charity. Up to the present denominational 
jealousy, or the belief in crotchets, or the self-will which • dislikes 
committees,* has prevented common work. If all who are serving the 
poor could meet and divide—meet to learn one another’s object and 
divide each to do his own work--thei© would be a force applied which 
might remove mountains of difficulty. Abuse would be known, wise 
. remedies would be suggested, and foolish remedies prevented. Indi- 
rect mean* would be brought to the support of direct, and those 

•Priow peid according to the Kantian Homo report *i*: Making ©f ifairt*, 
8* to4A«oh; 'isalriog''»dtSi«fsP dassn ; making 1aproo^ 

elaborate^ trifled, s|A * dm*n tetfea sweater, the actual worker getttaf ta. • ^ 



: ;tKW^ ■ the tend kwa,. 4b£:^ ' «ad 

beautify the ugly, wottldbe recognised as those 

whose object is the abolition of poverty, Money wcakl be amply 
given, and the high motives of faith and lovekapfBod tdflw reform 

dwraeter. The ideal is in its fulness impossible until there be 
a iealfy nataonal Church,in which the denoDmniiiew 
their in which ‘ the entire zefigiqror the nation 

will he expressed.* Suoha Church, extending && 
the hmd jkd drawing to itself all who love their nmghbm^^ woidd 
realise theideal of co-operative charity, and so order things that no 
one wxadd be in sorrow whom comfort will relieve, and no ^ne in pain 
whom help can suceour. 

(d) lastly, the qualification for a seat on a board of guardians 
might be removed and the position opened to working men. 1 The 
action of the poor-law has a very distinct effect on povertyj and in¬ 
telligent experience is on the side of administration by rule rather 
than by sentiment. In poor-law unions, where it U lmown that 
‘ indoors ’ ail that is necessary for life will be provided, but that ‘ out¬ 
doors ’ nothing will be given, the poor feel they are under a rule 
which they can understand. They are able to calculate on what will 
happen in a way which is impossible when ‘ giving goes by favour or 
de8ert,’and they do not wait and suffer by trusting to a chance. 
Public opinion, however, does not support such administration, and 
as public opinion is largely now that of the working men, it is neces¬ 
sary that these men should be admitted on to boards of guardians, 
where by experience they would learn how impossible it is to adjust 
relief to desert, and how much less cruel is regular sternness than 
spasmodic kindness. A carefully and wisely administered poor-law 
is the best weapon in hand for the troubles to come, and such is im¬ 
possible without the sympathy of all classes. 

By some such means preparation may be made for dealing with 
poverty, but even these would not be sufficient and would not be in 
order at a moment of emergency. 

If next winter there be great distress, what, it may be asked, 
can possibly be done ? The chief strain must undoubtedly be borne 
by the poor-law, and the poor-law must follow rules—hard-and-fast 
lines. The simplest rule is indoor relief for all applicants, and if 
for able-bodied men the relief take the form of work which is edu¬ 
cational, its helpfulness will be obvious. The casual labourer, whose 
family is given necessary support ou condition that he enters the 
House, may, during his residence, learn something of whitewashing, 
woodwork, and baking, or, better yet, that habit of regEdarity which 
will do much to keep up the home which has beeh kapt together 
• for him* ■ 

*It might be necessary at the same time to abdllsb ‘the coapounder/ so that •• 
the tenant of every tenement might himself pay the rates jttd feeltheir burden. 

3 c 2 




■v : - 5 &b poor-law oan thus help daring a time of pressure without 
f jsjr jbwakin ite established system. ; Hinwre kneoessary, perhaps 
the nezt brat farm of relief would be an extension of that tried last 
by the Whitechapel Committee of the Mansion Horae Fond. 
By co-operation with other local authorities the guarfmn* might 
offer more work at street sweeping, or cleaning—wl|j?h in poor 
LondoD^is ’fever adequately done—under such eoaeMi^ df resi- 
denoe or providence as would prevent Immigration, bat Wftwld he 
free of the degrading associations of the stone-yards. The staff at 
the disposal of the guardians would enable them to fry the experi¬ 
ment mom effectively than was possible when a voluntary committee 
without experience, time, or staff, had to do everything,' 

By some such plans relief could be afforded to aU wbo belbng to 
what nSay be calledthe lowest class; for the assistance of those Who 
could be helped by tools, emigration, or money, the great Friendly 
societies, the Society for Belief of Distress, and the Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society might act in conjunction. These societies are un¬ 
sectarian, are already organised and may be developed in power and 
tenderness to any extent by the addition of members and visitors. 

These means and all means which are suggested seem sadly 
inadequate, and in their very setting forth provoke criticism. There 
are no effectual means but those which grow in a Christian society. 
The force which, without striving and crying, without even entering 
into collision with it, destroyed slavery will also destroy poverty. 
When rich men, knowing God, realise that life is giving, and when 
poor men, also knowing God, understand that being is better than 
having, then there will be none too rich to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and none too poor to enjoy God’s world. 

Saucel A. Barnett. 
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GiJ&AVE FLAUBERT AND GEORGE SAND^ 

t 

Ths gOfiiua of each generation chooses instinctively among tradi* 
tronal forms its particular method of expression and the means by 
which it can most easily influence mankind. It iB mainly through 
the agency of the novel that this end is attained in our portion of 
the nineteenth century. Forty-two years ago Sainte-Beuve, while 
singing the requiem of the extraordinarily fertile period that reigned 
in the intellectual life of France from 1830 to 1840, prophesied that 
the old forms of art were passing away, and that new ones must arise: 
‘ I place my hopes for the future on dramatic literature. In it will 
be found, I believe, the new development. The theatre, and the 
theatre alone, can rouse the wearied mind of this generation from 
its apathy, and give shape and colour to the mental speculations now 
germinating in men’s minds. 

The great critic failed to see that the new departure was destined 
to take place in the domain of novel-writing rather than in the 
domain of the drama, and that not only would the novelist appro¬ 
priate much of the influence hitherto wielded by the playwright, 
but would compel the drama to join issue with the novel, as far as 
theatrical conventions would allow, in its realism and accuracy of 
finish. Many novels are now dramatised, and many novelists have 
become writers of plays. Alexandre Dumas, fils, before he was bitten 
by the desire to occupy the position of tragic moralist, led the way 
to naturalism on the stage. Emile Augier and Octave Feuillet have 
both successfully followed in his footsteps. Until, however, the 
naturalistic millennium, foretold by the new school, has completely 
descended upon the intellectual world the novel must depend for its 
effects on motives very different from those which rule dramatic action. 
The one evolves its story by describing every shade, every gradation, 
in surroundings and background which influence its personage^ while 
the other is constrained to catch the attention of the public by colour, 
movement, sudden contrasts, and anomalous situations, * Xus Th&tre 
vit ^exceptions,’ and our generation, living at high pressure as it 
does, likes, in its rare moments of repose, to take its doses of 
philosophy diluted, and its quota of morality in solution. A tran¬ 
script of ordinary life, as it passes around it, 8nits itaover^burdened 
digestion better than exceptional events or abnormal individualities. 



M NETEElfTE CEimritY. : 

•;5^:3s- to France look fir the Iijgb^ <fcvdopow^ of 

novel. The French intellect is axudytic, quick to aria* 

«fca ; i, sensitive to the ridiculous end to the weaker side of human 
^ gifted with an artistic appreciadon of fom proper 

tion which ito to € < roga^d^ 

jet keepsit* work symmetrical and within the limits ofjs>|bkbility. 
The novel on so fraitful a soil has taken every form, socialistic 
and pathological, pastoral and erudite, political and domestic. 
No reticence hinders, no moral consideration preven^Gfe French 
from touching on any and every sufcrjetet. Of these 
<daasificationfl, ihe most arrogant in its pretensions^ : sonified 
4 Scientific * or * Experimental' novel, by which, -its- eapensfcfotetl 
ns, * aSrork of fiction is to be approached like a study in pathology 
and reduced to the observation of the “ Universal Mechanism of 


Matter"'! 

As the science of medicine, they tell us, has emerged, thanks to 
the experimental method, from a state of empiricism into the definite 
region of facts, so the study of mental feeling and passion is to he 
reduced from theory and supposition to a stem deduction from 
acttiality. The high priests of this school of fiction are Zola, the De 
Goncourts, Guy de Maupassant, and a host of others in our day; 
Stendhal, Balzac, and Flaubert, a quarter of a century ago. In 
1630 Stendhal (Henri Beyle), with the cynicism and materialism 
that has since distinguished the naturalistic following, gave forth 
his confession of pessimism and atheism to the world with a crudity 
and explicitness that offended a public accustomed to the vaporous 
vagueness of De Musset and Baudelaire. 4 1 shall be understood in 
1660,* he said, with a shrug of the shoulders, divining, with a shrewd 
comprehension of human nature, that his theory of fiction was the 
one destined to rule men's minds in the future. La Cttartreuee de 
Parme and Rouge et Noir, considered by the * Modems ’ as occu- 
pying a foremost position in French literature, were so disregarded 
at the time of their publication as to induce their author to shake 
the dust of his ungrateful country off his feet and spend the last 
years of his life in Italy. 4 Arrigo Beyle, Milanese,'as he caused 
himself to be called on his tombstone, was only a little in advance of 
his tune. Already young Balzac had entered upon his prodigious 
work the G&mSdie Mumaine, and had paid a tribute to the memory 
of his predecessor in an exhaustive article on his literary method. 
George Sandmet the innovator in Italy during her visit to Venice. 
Being then in the days of her fiery youth, she couM iwt hsook 
speaking, and they parted with indignant words. Before 
;;a' friend (^ Ffeubert's, she had begun to see the revem 
l et% the medal ; though ranrinfeg a 4 trochadour * to the 
days, ringing ideal and- 




vm\ otrarA vs Maubert am 


we have a Ml exposition of this disparity in theirvfewB. She letters" 
were never intended for publication, and we quite agretf with Hie 
critkj M. Bnnietidre, that theeditors have done their woa&carelessly 
and .that they have not taken the trouble de fwe lew 

toilette; -that they have evidently suppressed pages withont ttoknow- 
ledging the ftet or without deigning to give 
that & fifties are in many instances pftlpably wrongs sbowing thafc 
they cazmot have taken the trouble to collate and compare herMttfrs 
with his* For onr part, we are glad the correspondence was pfe 
lifihed trith its f toilet unmade,’ without the elision of Flaubert’s 
misanlhropy, dr his strong language on the subject of the stupidity 
of mankind. As it Btands at present it might be a dialogue between 
the two artists at < Nohant,’ or ‘ Croisset ’—in her study lookingout 
on the < Vallfie Noire,* or by* the river that brings freshbreeseeto 
hiscaverm’ They talk without reference either to the public n>r to 
professional considerations, or to anything that can eheck the Ml 
flow of confidential and unreserved plain speaking. We bear every 
phase and point of view of the two intellectual standpoints which 
they occupy discussed and ventilated. We are shown the stratagems 
of their craft. We see the ropes and pulleys, the shifting of the 
scenes, the necessary appearance or non-appearance of the principal 
figure, the extent to which idealism or realism is required to deceive 
the audience before which they perform. Sometimes there iB a want 
of sentiment in Flaubert’s matter-of-fact manner of discussing the 
methods of his art which is disturbing to all illusion. He is like a 
child in a garden pulling up the flowers to see how the roots grow. 
There is no pretension to fine writing; indeed, one is surprised at 
the want of fluency displayed by the author of Jfrne. Bomvf; yet 
every now and theu he demonstrates the * anatomy * of his art with 
a rare precision and skill. 

His first letter is dated 1866. He was then forty-five, George 


Sand sixty-two. It is written ceremoniously to thank her for a 
favourable criticism of some of his work. The next arranges a visit 
she is to pay him at Rouen. After this visit a constant interchange 
of letters sets in. The two discuss every subject in art, relig^ and 
literature. They coin words for their own use. She signs 
the old Troubadour, ‘qui toujonrs chante et chantera le parfait 
amour;’ he addresses heras 4 to<mlxm maatre.’ She rates him on 


hisindoleaoe* 


And yon, my Ben»fletine, alone in your chanting monastery, working end 
aem gokg out, that is wfcst bonus of travelling too «sri^ia yoar yonth j end 

ym^ 

^ w qrito oot of ttoway, T e rj r myito»v% .. . 






the mrxfMSMm o&mm 



HibsMii that perhaps hemtwfth tmeleea 

qmm* to* hawed hetmfe who sap tk l pnwUr > h a ‘dirty ytitem.' 

m ***m tht Iiwli art help writingla the margin of Us 
. 4 It Is JMT -«9W * i 1 hetim you to be » • state of 


They #®w on everyconoeivable point, word. 

JUtetr t«i g^M&rs of correspondence, she writer— *.'>• %; 

We a«*,X think, m unlike in our manner of seeing thingsuka portbk to 
be* yet, aineewe lore one another, all la well, ainoe we think of oat another at 
the «unemoment I conclude people require their opposite. Mi*4e find their 
oomphthmin identification for a time with elements oaeemtiaBy dtiftyent to 


At much dissimilarity existed in the origin, birth, and eArijr 
surroundings of George Sand and Flaubert as in every other par¬ 
ticular. Both are striking examples of the laws of heredity so 
insisted upon by the pathological school of fiction. She had royal 
and heroic blood in her veins, and reproduced in her fiction' the 
personage of Maurice de Saxe, and women at variance with social 
l&WB—as were three of her ancestresses—to the end of her literary 
career. Gustave was the son of a doctor. The only ray of romance 
that illumined his bourgeois origin was the friendship subsisting in 
childhood between his maternal grandmother and Charlotte Corday. 
He was bom atBouen on December 12, 1821. Beared among the 
nnbeautiful, almost sordid, surroundings of the doctor’s home, the boy 
grew up quiet, reserved, and backward for his age, except in the 
art of weaving stories out of the everyday occurrences round him. 
Flaubert’s father was a humane man in the best acceptation of the 
word. * Hie sight of a suffering dog,’ his son tells us, ‘ brought tears to 
his eyes. He performed his surgical operations skilfully nevertheless, 
and invented some terrible ones.’ He took the same view of Gustave’s 
literary pursuits as the old Hamburg banker did of his nephew 
Henri Heine’s, ‘ Hatte der dummc Knabe was gelernt, sobrauchte er 
koine Bucher zu schreiben.’ The boy's freedom was never interfered 
with, however, and he was allowed to sit reading all day long, his 
head between his hands. In the strange preface, with its mixture of 
reserve and effusion, which he wrote to the last poems of his friend 
Louis Bouilhet, he relates with subtle force of humour the absurd 
enthusiasms oftheir schoolboy life at the Alma Mater of Bouen:— 

I do sot know what the dross* of schoolboys are, hut ours wore splendid In 
their extravagance. The last ebullition* of romanticism that reached u», dretim- 
saribed byour everyday wnoonding*, estrange excitement Whilst 

satimriaitie beat* dgfced slier dmmatio lorn, with their a ccomp a m meat* of 
^mdolM,blick masks, and gnat ladies toting in post-cfaaiaee in CWtferia, others 
mupamdeemi rebeHkms One ibstericiaa composed an 'Apology hr 
Robespiane/wiricb circoktod tetiddetlri led to a duel between 

Mttbor^dastnmger. I remember that one ecboolmate worta red cap*, another 
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■ 4*a»**M« btaMm to m u > UoUmb ; wfc* «** 

seekservice unh rilM ' pl^^ ••:'••' 

«iteid« f wamediUtadevary absurdity, km what ft hstesd tf.faitoHmm&uel . • 
m*t sspirxtions, whstrespect for the marten! ! ' 

Asa youngman he was exceptionally handsome, butno woman’s 
lore a^ tmpt him from the one constant pasricmthftt animated 
his • 4 Je n’t! jamais pu emboiter V6nus tree ApoflOa,’ he 

declared. From his earlies # t youth he devotedhis entire iateOoptaal 
and physical energy to literature, undermining his health and vH&r 
mately sacrificing his existence to his imperious : : ta^;'-'4a9K4ii^ ;.' 

mistress, 4 Xt is better to get drunk on ink than on eai3Hde^rii^ ; Jfe 
answers, when his friend tells him prophetically, ‘You 
tine inordinately; it will kill you.’ 

Infinitely touching is the exhortation with which he ends the 
preface to Bonilhet’s poems, alluded to above:— 

Since the public always ask for a moral, here is mine: Are there two y<Mtag 
students who spend their leisure moments reading the poets together, who^ Ml of 
literary ambition, compare words and sentences, indifferent to all else; hiding 
their passion with the modesty of a young girl—then I give them this advice: 
Spend the days of your youth in the arms of the Muse; her love replacee ell 
other, and consoles for every loss. Then, if events passing around you scan 
transposed into shape and form, and you feel imperiously driven to reproduce them, 
so that everything, even your own existence, seems useless for other purpoee^and 
that you are prepared for all disappointments, ready for all sacrifices, proof against 
all trials, then I say, ‘Take the plunge! publish ! You will have put your powers 
to the test, and he able to bear reverses and trials of every kind with equanimity. 1 

In 1843 a cloud came over Flaubert’s life. One evening; after a 
long walk with his brother, he fell in a lit, which proved to be 
epileptic. From that time he was subject to frequent similar 
attacks. His lather did what he could for him, but medical skill 
seemed powerless. Flaubert himself studied every medical work 
upon the subject, but to no purpose. ‘I am & lost man,’ he said 
one day to a friend. ‘Fele, si Me est le mot juste, car je sens 
le contenu qui fuit,’ is his tragic lament, at a later period, to George 
Sand. 

The attacks ceased in middle life, but recurred in later years, 
until one day he Ml dead on his study table, strewn at the time with 
books of reference and the manuscript of a new novel 

The correspondence which is before us shows how this affliction 
was present to his mind at all tames. In studying his ^ 
the reoolleetion of his impaired health must never leave far there 

is no doubt it accounts for the intense gloom thatperodes it. 4 The 
saddest mourning is not the one we wear u|»n our hats,’ as he say s. 

, Towards the endi of the year 1849 Flaubert finished the Teato&ow 
de Saint Antoine, end read it aloud to l)u Gamp and Bouilhet The 
reading lasted thirty-two hours (eight hours a day for four days) 





-;(' His friends Win a {**dk»ment. • wntuwd to teU ^ixim 

bk work n»: hopefo^ydulh At iinigib Bowtlhet plucked up 
carnage. fMonWf^ be Md, ytfti ought to pot that 

book in .tfa;|i!fii: , ^:pW thfrifc aajr more about it* Flaubert took 
his friends’ advice ao far as uoito publish Sain< i4«<oi«r until long 

this incideutjboveyer, 

arose erne of the most important events in his history, Sfid indeed 
in the history of the French literature of the day. Bouilhet, 
after Mafraiik advice, suggested the subject which 
formic in Mmt+ Bovary. Bouilhethad heardthesfo^ 
ChaiiesBovary had been an old pnpil of Flaubert’s fotfcer, 
and all the main incidents were taken from the li&^ 
girl married to a plain, uninteresting husband; the crifte, $be 
ntfsery^thedebts; ending with the wife’B suicide and the man’s 
death, after discovering his wife’sinfidelity;—nothing can be ima¬ 
gined more tragic than the subject, nothing more cruelly realistic 
than Flaubert’s treatment of it. The very supplementary title, 
Mmm de province, startles us by its cynicism and bitterness. 

So base, so mean, so vulgar are the manners and minds of the 
people whom he describes, that we feel inclined, a dozen times during 
the reading of the book, to lay it aside disheartened and irritated, 
and a dozen times we are charmed back again by the marvellous 
descriptions and touches of realism in which it abounds. There 
are days on the coast of his own Normandy that remind one of 
its pages—days dark and stormy, when the sea breaks with a 
ceaseless, mournful sound. You look round in vain for a bright 
spot in the leaden sky; when, suddenly, a dash of lightning reveals 
a whole landscape undreamed of before. 

Both the public and private history of Mme. Bovary form 
curious episodes in the history of literature. On its publication in 
1857, the Second Empire, like all governments who attain to power 
with not very clean hands, wished to show the extreme orthodoxy 
of its moral and religious views, and endeavoured to suppress the bods:. 
The lawsuit that followed it was vehemently attacked by the counsel 
for the prosecution, and eloquently defended by M. S6nart for the 
defence. The acquittal of the author was obtained with difficulty; 
yet he waa more than compensated by the publicity given to the 
book, and by itaextraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Its private history has been revealed by Guy de Maupassant. 
After five years of incessant labours Flaubert entrusted his manu- 
BCTipttobisfriendMaxnnel^i^pyWhopasseditOTtoLaareat- 
Pichat, editor of the Rmted* P^nS. ScKm after, Maxime wrote 
toRaubert to the effect that he and I^ent^Pichat, havii^ read it, 
recommended him toallow themtoout outainishorten,at th^sor fit, 
fopuMfoataon in the Bums** They wouM c<moe(te him the right 
to publish it subsequently is any fans tie might like H he did sot 


■ Am emms 

oapteaMfr to tfci* jwpoeal, he ww told that tgr tfe# of & 

book c*e*weighW with detail and inured ia.ilj^he; would 
IwpeIfl«lyoQmpj^ 

Bt courageous [this remarkable letter end*]; shut your eym dur% tbeopera- 
<&»* *®d have confidence, if not in our taleat, at leastintheexpeneuce we 
have ao||«Mia dealing with affiurs of thin sort, and also in our Sflfeetionfo* you. 
Ym havAb^^ jour story under a mass of matter artistic hat wieiiifc' ; 3I: most 
he unearthed. - We will have this done under our ow& supervision by an eat* 
P®ie»ced and skilful hand; not a*word shall be added to y(wc^-*^ portion* 
out out. It vfiU not coat you more than a hundred franca, which can be deducted 
fronay-ir royalties) and you will have published a really good book instead of ah 

letter was found religiously preserved among Fkubertfc 
papers, with the one word < Gigantesque * written on it. He sub¬ 
mitted to the operation, for a copy of the first edition of the book 
was fonnd on which was written:— 

This copy represents my book as it left the hands of Sieur Isuiient-Pichat, poet, 
and proprietor of the Revue de Paris, —Gustave Flaubebt, 20th April, 1857. 

The alterations were noteworthy. Each page was covered with 
erasures; paragraphs, entire pieces were cut out; almost all the 
original and striking passages ruthlessly expurgated. Flaubert at once 
took it out of their hands and published it in its entirety. Both the 
public prosecution and the private negotiation with Maxime Du 
Camp did much to embitter his views of ‘la betise humaine.’ 

* When a man’s got his limbs whole he can bear a smart cut or two; ’ 
but neither Flaubert’s limbs nor his mind were whole. 

In his Opinions de Thomas Orandorge Taine describes a dinner 
at which a young diplomat, seated beside a stiff Evangelical 
Englishwoman, attempts to defend French novels from the charge 
of immorality brought against them:— 

4 Miss Mathews, you judge us severely because you have not read us. Permit 
me to send you a French novel to-morrow, just published, the prafbundest and 
most soul-stirring of all the moral writings of our time. It is written by a ***** of 
monk, a Benedictine, who went to the Holy Land, and w** *™n «ho* athy 
the infidels. This monk lives Becluded in a hermitage near Bouen, abut up flight 
and day, working incessantly. He is very learned, and has published a work on 
ancient Carthage. He ought to be in the Academy; it is to be hoptidt kb will 
succeed Mgr. Bupanloup. Not only is he full of genius, but so wmaeieBtioua. 
He studied medicine for some time under his father, who was a dootor,aod judges 
ehaacter by physique. If he hasafault,it is that he is too pKrfoand^ 
to please frivolous madam. His end and object is. tot warn young women against 
indolence, vain curiosity, and indiscri min ate reading, m# namaisGuatave 
Raubert, and his hook is called “ lime. Bovary,; or the Besidts crfBadCondact, ” * 
Mks Matiwws looked pleased, asked the name eT tbfeedifcw^IwilV she said, 

4 tmnriate rim hoo k iw a»edist # on «ny retum to Londem «d we will distribute ix 

i. 
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- : ilrabertbad ao fartwtfa mtt'f toowiag tiwrawdtoaf htdoondac** 
■’ to if**. Bovary. i 1 i*t forait ’ wts hii triom; befcliin &U tins ratoto 
l^ina forced, totjrttoaf hft— e lf ; into ‘ preaching araoraL’ He had 
lived long enough in toe worfd to know it* Mm**,aw$to know that 
deepest tragedj <jf alt, tmlawfal, cruel, aeamal km{aad therefore 
he wrote the «to*y of Emma Bovary, with it* pitiful ending. He 
atotsins torn judging the conduct at his character*, bat fees life 
through * gbw* darkly, and represents it so to his readers. Hi* theory 
wen that a novel ought to be a philosophical transcript of life, di»- 
pessi o Ba t ely and faithfully done, uninfluenced by the seathnent or 
bias of toe anther. * If the reader does not without hrip tosodver 
themoral of a book,’he observes, ‘ either the reader is a fool, or the 
book is febe and inexact.’ 

I do not write [ho declares to Qeoige Sand] ‘about the misery of the world* for 
pleasure,believe me; but I cannot change my eyea! As to my 1 having no con- 
victions '—alts! convictions smother me. I burst with internal rage and indigna¬ 
tion. But in the ideal I have of art, 1 think one ought not to show one's 
convictions ; the artist ought no more to appear in his work than God in nature. 
Han is nothing; the work everything. This discipline, which may start from an 
entirely erroneous basis, is not easy to observe, and, so far as I am concerned, 
it is a sort of permanent sacrifice that I make to good taste. I would like to say 
what I think, and to comfort the Sieur Gustave Flaubert by phrases; hut what is the 
importance of said Sieur F 

They both of them in their letters hark back to this vexed 
question, a vital one between the romantic and the realistic schools, 
whether the artist’s individuality ought to appear in what he writes* 
4 As to giving expression to my personal opinion of the people 
I put on the stage,’ Flaubert declares, 4 No, a thousand times 
no. . . . I have an unconquerable dislike to put anything of my 
heart on paper.* Her answer, dated Nohant, February 2, 1863, 
says:— 

To put nothing of one's heart in one's writing ? I do not understand such a 
statement It seems to me impossible to put anything else. Can I separate my 
mind from my heart P Can sensation he limited P Not to give myself up entirely 
to any work seems to me as impossible as to cry with anything hut my eyea and to 
think with anything but my brain. What do you really mean P You will tell 
me whan you have time. 

Again, speaking of the novels they were going to set to work at 
in 1875, she says:— 

What shall we do P You for certain will portray 
tion.’ I do not know what inflttenoes our destiniea. You -m y°® &***% _ ** 
% pew, you criticise them ; from a literary pohfr of *iuw 
appreciating them, you content yourself with p ai nt in g #*m f 
bias carefully and sptematMy. Stitt, it Isvfrfoi* thtou^ 
half Wafer people who' rsad you mom sad; ■ ^^■■■*ifei tiw* 

1 ceaaotiwgstthat my pancmal vklsiy w«* ^a wWk of W *W 
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mA 6t a new fifefthed of maptiurntfov which is ^ complete opposite of thit 
*W^&039i;•- 'IjMiijdl' ^blFSBUSSC^r".• • • .. : .:. ;- .‘> , i !i .0» !; > v : W":-' • • 

I) yo® blaiae tlie wtmeo&m oi the doctrine of psrecraaBty in literature. 

Are you r^itP Is it not rather a want of conviction than an esthetic 
principle P It is impossible to have a philosophy in the mil without its showing 1 
itself. I have so literary counselsto giv* you. I believe firmly your sehool 
hate moretatent and power of work than I have. Only I think theirs ihd your 
great want fa a settled and wide view of life. Art is not ori^jr portraya^ and 
reel paintipg must he always full of the soul that rules the brush. Ait «; not 
only critidswand satire; criticism # and satire only punt one side of truth. 

1 wish to see man as he is. He is neither good nor evil; he is good and evil j 
hut he issomething yet more—a soul I Being good and bad, he has an internal force 
which leads him to he very bad and a little good, or very good sod a little had. 

Ill this discussion, as in almost all they hold, 4 George Sand is 
right, and Flaubert is not wrong.* She allowed her personality to 
appear to an overweening extent. She never wrote a novel that was 
not an account of one of her own love affairs or an exposition of some 
of her social or socialistic ideas, while he was impersonal and im¬ 
partial to an unsympathetic and depressing degree. His characters 
submit to circumstances. They never mould them to their will. 
There is little doubt this is what constitutes the immorality of 
Mme. Bovary and although never alluded to in the prosecution it is 
this fatalism, or, as the school call it, 4 determinism,* which instinc¬ 
tively filled moralists and ecclesiastics with dread. So you are made, 
and so you must act. Providence has developed your sensual appe¬ 
tites, therefore it is useless to resist them. If Emma Bovary does not 
yield to Ldon, it is not from a moral effort to save herself, but because 
she is not ripe for the fall; and afterwards there is no passionate 
regret for sin, no endeavour to lift herself out of the degradation, 
no compunction even on account of her child. And when at the 
end she commits suicide, it is not from remorse for the ruin Bhe has 
brought on all around her; but because it is the only possible means 
of escape from her own difficulties. All the exhilaration of human 
struggle and endeavour is ruthlessly eliminated. 

Flaubert was above all an artist, nothing but an artist, and one 
of those artists in whom two or three predominant faculties absorbed 
and ended literally in annihilating the others. The result was that 
he understood nothing of the world, or of life, but that 4 which could * 
help to the completion of his own artistic individuality,* 4 sa oon- 
sommation personnels.* He recognised nothing else. He was the 
head of the school of art designated 4 L’art pour l*art a He did not 
admit that any aesthetic creation should have any object but itself 
and its own completion. He had too great aconfempt forhis 
fellow-men to endeavour to improve them. His pessimism would 
have deterred him from any utilitarian tendency. 

‘ Art,’ he wrote, 4 must be sdlf-suffi^ not be looked 

oaaaamemis.*^ 



ttf 


. tbs 


. 

|Mai^ wJt ta># Aoropofis,*p*Mty 

<»ontlieldftoa^Mo^te ^ PwpyUft), I waute M a look independently 
i* what Jtsayscan produce the reae efiret? In the preonfe* of imapMOt, 
; the rarityof material, the palish -of Hi auiflreM< 
work, ii there not in triads merit P—a sort of dfatae -4bartP^r a ^ il i W^ -: ^fawnwa, tike 
agreatprincipieP 

Tho one- thing that seemed to him enduring and ahadbltf in bis 
life madeiip c^ ddusioni and disappointments was forja. and beauty 
of expression.TreE-proportioned sentencepresented an indestruc¬ 
tible wwl compete force to his senses that was as concrete and exact 
as (he resolution of a probletn to a mathematician* ; 


Wum one knows how to attract the whole interest of a page on one line, 
Msg one idea into prominence among a'handled others! solelyby the choice 
and position of the terms that express it; when one knows how to AAwith a 
word, one onlyword, placed in a certain position; when one knows how to moves 
soul, how to fill it suddenly with joy, or fear, or enthusiasm, or grief, or rage, by 
patting an adjective under the reader’s eye, then one is really the greatest of 
artists, a real writer of prose. 


There is something pathetically comic in the way he struggles 
with his composition— 


1 pass weeks 4 without exchanging a word with a living being, and at the 
end of the week I cannot recall a single day or a single event I see my mother 
and my niece on Sundays, (hat is all. My only society consists of a hand of 
rate who make an infernal row in the garret above my head, when the water 
does not gurgle end groan and the wind blow. The night* are as black as ink, 
and a silence like that of the desert reigns around me. Such an existence resets 
on tbe nerves. My heart beats at the least thing. 

All this is the result of our intellectual occupations. This is what comes of 
torturing body and soul; but that torture is the only thing worth haring in tbe 
world* 

You astound me [George Sand replies] with the difficulty you find in your 
work. Is it coquetry P You show it so little ! My great difficulty is to choose 
between the thousand and one scenic combinations, which can vary ad infinkum the 
simple situation. As to style, I treat it much more cavalierly titan you. 
Tbe wind plays on my old harp as it pleases: high or low, loud or soft It is all 
the same to me, so long as the emotion is there. Yet I cannot evolve anything 
out of myself. It is the ‘ other ' who sings as he lists, well or ill. And when I 
try to think about it, I get frightened, and tell myself that I am nothing, 

* nothing at all. * 

A certain amount of philosophy saves us from despondency. Suppose we are 
really nothing hut instruments, it is a delightful state, and a sensation unlikeany- 
thiag rise to let yourself vibrate. 

Let the wind rush through your chords. I think you take too much trouble, 
and that you ought to let the ‘other? influence you oftener. The instrument 
might sound weak at times, but the breath of inspiration continuing would 
increase in .stMtagth* Then you eorid do afterwards what I dentdo, tatwhat 1 
ought to do—you would raise the tone of colour of your picture* putting iafwre 
light or shade. 

Hi had tie finite aa well M the meriteiJf *# ««** Toward* the 
end of hi* life his esda*ireae« and impatience with anu&oapltt* 
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hamsmifcy became paedommant, often to good 

b^ It is not-iHl0Mip^-*-StoiMd a fcoli^s of 

ibr j^ that we «ee a FVendfcaan W67, 

dbuMar'tlie conversation waa so “boori** that I 
swore internally never to go again* They talked of nothing but u M. 
de Bismarck andthe Luxembourg.* I was sick of it/ This ebuUiiian 
was perfectly sincere. He did not understand that among literary 
people itid artists a conversation could turn on politics* 3Politics» as 
be Ihougbt^ were outside of, and almost antagonistic to art. Man is 
made for'.art, and not art for man; ‘La sacro-sainte Htt&ature* 
iB the oidy thing of any importance in life; eveiythingelse is btit 
unmeaning and vulgar. Such is his estimate of men and things. 

As a natural consequence of this extreme literary fastidiousness 
Flaubert declared that the artist ought only to work for a chosen few, 
and that the crowd for him did not exist. We can imagi ne how 
antagonistic this was to all George Sand’s views of work and life. 

* We novelists must write for all the world, for all who need to be 
initiated. When we are not understood, we are resigned to the 
inevitable and begin again. When one is understood, one rejoices 
and goes on.* And then she says, later on, ‘You can hardly be 
accurate in saying that you write to please a dozen people, for 
failure irritates and affects you.’ She knew that, like many 
others, when Flaubert succeeded, he did not find humanity so 
stupid, nor the public so dense; but also, that when he did not 
succeed, instead of trying to find out the reason, he declared it was 
a cabal, or prejudice, or jealousy. This incapacity of submitting to 
the mildest criticism did not arise so much from wounded vanity as 
from his incapacity to see that his work could have been conceived or 
executed in any other method than that in which he had conceived 
and executed it. 

This exclusiveness, as far as the outside public was concerned, 
did not extend to his own circle of intimates. Guy de Maupassant 
has given us an interesting glimpse of his Sunday receptions in 
Paris in his bachelor apartments on the fifth floor. His intimate 
friend, Ivan Tourgu6nieff , 1 le Muscove,’ was often the first to arrive. 
He would sink into a chair and begin speaking slowly and softly, but 
with an intonation that gave the greatest charm to all he said. . He 
was generally laden with foreign bookstand would tran^te the ;p(»ems 
of Goethe, Pouschkine, or Swinburne as he read. He and F^bert 
had many sympathies and ideas in common. Others soon followed: 
Taine, his eyes shining behind his spectacles, full of information 
and talk; then Alphonse Daudet, bringing the li% the rigour, the 
fastness of Paris, mddng jokes and tellii^ sfcoErta with thesing- 
aoag voice and quids gestures of a southerner, shaking his black hair 
fiem his handaMne, fiaselj fiac^ 4a»d ^ becurd* 

George Sand, when in Park, would sometimes join the drab. 




M .• iK0 ^ 

black ;toa^ #fecR«t 

eijobolSne or trimming, tor torcuttoo^ looking & ^ tbe 
whitoB^ to»aipoteiWe, with* 

nodfcr all and * shake of theband for afavoured few who crowded 
she also wouM Bitdowa, tod after the oigars were handed 
'-'j^ ; -p«toopt^;^be.' talk began. Not a coav^tobn, 
perh^s, which M. Taine would have recommended to injngjkiaiy 
Evangelical lady to listen to, or a society be would have recom¬ 
mended her to mix in; but interesting as all societies am interest- 
ing in which the yeast of speculative thought is working. Such 
was the moment, his biographer says, to see Fltoheri With 
grand gestures, moving from one to the other of his guests, hie long 
dressing-gown blown out behind him like the dark sail of a fishing- 
boat, foil of excitement, indignation, vehement expression of opinion, 
of overflowing eloquence, his voice like a trumpet, his good-natured 
laugh ; amusing in his indignation, charming in his good-nature, 
astounding in his erudition and surprising memory, he would ter¬ 
minate a discussion with a profound and pertinent remark, rushing 
through the centuries with a bound to compare two facts of the same 
genus, two men of the same race, two religions of the same order, 
from which, like flints struck together, he kindled a light. 

Since, as Flaubert says, the public ‘ will have a moral,' what con¬ 
clusion do we come to between these two great artists ? Is idealism, 
or realism to be the issue of true art ? Is the primitive, often dis¬ 
cordant and painful tune evolved by the human instrument to be 
transcribed by the hand of the artist without comment or addition ? Or 
is it the mission of great art, by the aid of counterpoint and modu¬ 
lation, to give us a symphony which, from gradation to gradation, 
through unison and dissonance will lead us up to wider planes of 
sensation and knowledge? Either side argues, as we have Been, 
from its own standpoint. But after all the best test of art must be 
its results. And what are the results of Flaubert's tenet of ‘ art for 
art*? 

Zola, who has formulated the axioms of his school more boldly 
than any, says, alluding to some coarse stories that had been made 
in Oil Bias, a low Parisian paper:— 

Not that' I blame the inspiration of them, for did I do so I should hut blame 
Rabelais, La Fontaine, and many others I think highly of; but in truth these 
storiea axe too badly written. That is my only reason for c ondemning them. An 
author is guilty if hit style is bad. In literature this is the one unpardonable 
crime. I do not see any other question of immorality. A well-turned phrase is a 

good action. 

. The pathological or scientific method of ronuu^wrifcing, to 
brougbfcus to the present school of French realistic novel, of which 
one would be sorry even to write down the name of one ofthepro- 
duction&We are surprised :totoa4> to arfclaiie rad A 
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tbe Treutk da eccept the term. < tdgctife T»wL > ' We have • 
Ike tkeories of a&moe inmicaHy eaBed * fiction, bot it u 
diikci t to eee how fiction eu be erected ieto s wienee. The know¬ 
ledge of 1 e eeientifle student of medicine remefa* empiftcal until, by 
enwmtng a number of beta, end canyiug out* laxge number of 
eipeiriments, be nukes it actual. This, the writeroffiefcknvby tie 
nature of bis art, which ties him to tbe treatment of one net of A c ts, 
is prwdnded from doing. Flaubert himself says;— 

; ;Ja spite o£ *11 the gemot brought to beer on tbe development of OB* &ble 
tekeatsan exsfcple, toother fable can be made use of to prove the contrtjyyfor 
* d enou ement*’ am noboooctaaiont. Yon cannot deduce general p ri nciples febtti one 
foot, axi4 people who think they are making a step forward in that direction tie , 
at itttie wlth mp^rn science, which insists on the multiplication of facts before 
establishing a law* 

Hie art of fiction is entirely governed by personality. It is a 
spontaneous effort of the creative faculty, and has nothing in common 
with the conclusions of natural phenomena, in which nothing can 
be created. We stop the new school, then, at the science of sociology, 
keystone of their edifice; for sociology is a study of humanity in the 
aggregate, while the novel must essentially be a study of humanity 
in the individual. 

Flaubert had the misfortune to promulgate many theories, and 
unfortunately to be accepted literally by an inferior set of thinkers. 
We had a right to ask bread of such a genius as he, and he has 
given us a stone; but the pessimism, that like a canker has eaten 
into Flaubert’s work, is farther to seek than in his own personality or 
that of his followers. Frenchmen are dreamers of dreams. Their 
genius ever endeavours to scale the heavens. The Revolution had 
awakened hopes and ambitions it had never been able to fulfil. Full 
of feverish restlessness they had fought and Apparently conquered 
Europe under the leadership of Napoleon. When,he^ disappeared 
the whole fabric tumbled to pieces like a peck of caftfe. They 
were cast back on themselves to feed on theirdirifiusminenfc; 
hence a morbid cynicism and bitter atheism permeafce^^n classes, 
finding expression in Alfred de Musset’s, MoUa^nm Balzac’s 
Camidie Humamc, and later in Gustave F)»uberOs Jfme. Bovary. 
The thud Napoleon endeavoured to follopr in tb/iootsteps of his 
unde ; we know with what result. Decd|4d a second time, the gfaom 
of pessimism seems to have descended the young school of realists 
more impenetrably than ever. Their critics laugh at them $ recom¬ 
mend ‘doudies,* ‘iron,’ ‘devotohAo domestic dttiies,* ^ 
Voltaire’s celebrated advipeto tha'pessimists of his tipa» * e®ives 
voire Jatdin.’ The evil exists, and is undermining all vigorous 
thought and aztistic endeavour in France. *16 monde Latin s’en 
va, f Flaubertwrites to George Sand; but at the same time he 
hudly recogniM the superior robustitees^ gentlemen (the 
VdL. XX.—No. 117. SD 




»tHk sotbiaf from U Ontot tet » fwwilla tdm-jmi ■H'jtft! 
N«#fSige S«ai bui u^witad sou of th»&M«||HMank>UcMd» and 


- AP» ) th> ante aoleaUfte «»|» •• 

ilittsl»rt, wonld i»re made a greater artnA. ■«.•.;..••*.- 

•®* iodividittl easwd Gaorge Sutd ii v«21 [-*■- —-‘tiriflif ifril]; be 
k wje^vf the wooderfeBy add winter tfcet nigra in Beny, is getjaMin t tewi n, 
nab^botpeied^iMoveaes, eer^ng dneees sod mantles far ha ban gfc ta e is Ue , 
tmomm lm thttfa kil 4tt<Mtiooi| 

mm, «id pl*yiiig witli little Auro**, the most wonderful child afcttoWtftfe 
^ . is .no- oat etlmerovmoi* VrTT *“ V* 4 'T-t+ s - ~ Trrffr^figr -Atm 

this old ttoebedor retired from barinaw, who sings from time tothne bk little 
romance to the moon, without particularly caring whether he rings matt ax i& 
solangt* he speaks what pamee through his brain, and who the rest of the time 
idles delightfully It has not been so writ with him aU kb life; he wasstttpid 
enough tp he young once. ; but as he did not do any ill, or know had passions, or 
live for personal vanity, he is happy enough to be quiet and find amusement in 
everything. 

Alexandre Dumas describes her in her old age wandering about 
her garden in a broad-brimmed hat. She was gathering impressions, 
he says, absorbing the universe, steeping herself in nature; and at 
sight she would give this forth as a sort of emanation. George 
Eliot recognised her greatness in spite of the prejudice that 
existed in England against the author of Ldia. ‘ I don’t care,’ she 
says, ‘ whether I agree with her about marriage or not—whether I 
think the design of her plot correct, or that she had no precise design 
at all, hut began to write as the spirit moved her, and trusted to 
Providence for the catastrophe—which I think the more probable 
ease. It is sufficient for me, as a reason for bowing before her in 
eternal gratitude to that w great power of God manifested in her,” 
that I cannot read six pages of hers without feeling that it is given 
to he# to delineate human passion and its results, and (I must say in 
spite of* your judgment) some of the moral instincts and their ten- 
deacies, with such truthfulness, such nicety of discrimination, such 
tragie power, and, withal, such loving, gentle humour, that one 
might five a century with nothing but one’s own dull faculties and 
not knew so much as these six pages will suggest.’ 

We cannot resist giving two more extracts from her letters. She 

writes to GUitove Flaubert from Nohant, January 15, 1870 

: How J am at home, tobreHy convrieseent, qjoept afl hour or too sve?y eves- 
. Jag; hat that wffi pern away ia time. 4 the sofexum.ox he who endnrwU/ as my 
old cor$ used tomy/cannot endurefiMf ifer/ . ' 'Vi'!*' 

received your letter this morning, deer friend. Why do I erne fbr yea mere 
t&aiastthty^ 

fox the attitude of my mind st ride moanrnt 



xm*€KWAn sand, va 
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life Motowitfcoy totoaw«rt l w wiMW^ ^^ 
form aew ideas of everything, and abpve all of affection, ■ 

WbflB, In thd ago of vigour ahA strong personality, we a&vaa& 
dUp timplVuily and tentatively, Ming the ground Of^ r oot pM t y, owe Me 
«HdW oeMf,and would wish to M the solidity oT thatvrii^ 
wben-fc|o*flwity of personaUty has gone, we love people and ttogs ^ tiwme >.* 
quaiitkswhltfc..they themselves possess* for that which they repreeen^^^.: : 
eyes of pmt Wind, end not for the possible influence they may exert on yiwr 
Th^ biiame likr> picture or a statue that We wish to possess, whefc We imagine 
atrw-aaitt tifahe’d beautiful dwelling in which to place it. 

I haW trwwed the green plains of Bohemia without amassing anything. I 
have remained foolish, sentimental, a * troubadour.’ I know it will ever he the 
same, and that I shall die without hearth or home. Then I think of the statue, 
the picture—and say to myself. What would I do with them if I possessed them ? 

I have no plaoe of honour to put them in, and I am content to know that they 
are in some temple unprofaned by . cold analysis, too far off to he looked at too 
closely. One loves them all the better, perhaps, and says to oneself, 1 1 win pass 
again through the country where they are. 1 will see and love all that has made 
me love and appreciate them, but the contact of my personality will not have 
changed them. It will not be myself I will love in them.’ 

Thus it is that the ideal that one has given up endeavouring to incorporate/ 
incorporates itself in us, because it remains itself. That is the whole secret of 
beauty, truth, and love, of friendship, enthusiasm, and faith. Think it over, 
and you will agree with me. 


To the last she is to do battle for her opinions. Two months 
before her death, she writes:— 


Because Zola’s Hougon is a valuable work I do not change my opinion. Art 
ought to be the search for truth, and truth is qot the mere portrayal of evil and 
good. A painter who only sees the one is as wrong as he who only sees the other. 
Life is not made up of villains and brutes. Honest people cannot even be in a 
minority, since a certain order reigns in society, and there are no unpunished 
crimes. 

Stupidity abounds, it is true, but there is a public conscience that influences 
stupid people and obliges them to respect right. Let rascals he shown up and 
punished—that is just and moral; but let us see the other side also. Otherwise the 
unthinking reader is shocked, frightened, and, to save himself from a disagreeable 
impression, refuses t<f listen. 

His letter in reply to the last of the^ series ends, * You have 
always done me good, intellectually and morally. I Iqva,^ 
tenderly.’ . ' A : 

And so ends this delightful artistic dialogue, from which indeed 
we would gladly have given other extracts had space ^ 

fca an interesting essay of HasHttVhe discusses what characters 
he would rather have met, and un$er what circumstances. He 
suggests a gossip at their club with Addison and Steele, a dinner 

3d 2 
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: f : «Kh Johnson and Bufce,a repper *ithCtadas iamb. .1 wM w3£ ' 
■ : ),: swarning^ent with ftemge Sand tah« ganten at K(«ifc,#Wi 
age had modified her views end aswtwed her jndgment, Whfle the 
<*arid ‘aeelded and fought *ahe remained aa enthaftat, a believer 
in good,* troubadour tinging ideal sit and low. Through all her 
mmzpmk-iim there is no trace (d vamty. sdfetews^ or jeshmgy of 
othert’fainej button the oowtraiy, a generoui oreksmessysoonrage 
and independence which ace rare in the greatest of .harass.., She 
toudwe eTeiy Bubjeet, often raperffidally and ixmcehiatelyi but 
her hnin is ever active, ever bright, full of hope, aqgirafcio&, and 
the iapfetnons desire for good. 



^ : WORkHOV$B CRUJSlT/JSSi ; 

NoTWiT^STil^^a the vast improvements that have t&kenplaceiil 
the department of legal relief to the poor during the last twenty-five 
years, those Who are best acquainted with the subject can hardly rest 
satisfied with the amount of reform to which we have attained, and 
we therefore desire briefly to call attention to some points which we 
consider still demand investigation and redress. 

It need hardly be said that the subject is not a popular one, and 
that it meets with little sympathy from the public—-scarcely even 
from philanthropists whose study may be the poor and their require¬ 
ments. Had the vast interests involved in the expenditure and 
control of eight millions annually been considered as it deserves to 
be in the past, the grievances and abuses which have now been 
exposed during the last thirty years could never have taken place. 
Had even a due interest been felt in the election of our repre¬ 
sentatives for this great work we might have left the matter safely 
in their hands; but to the apathy and neglect of this primary duty 
may be traced the mismanagement to which we have alluded. Even 
if the large institutions scattered through the land were closed and 
inaccessible to the outside public, who contributed the rates for their 
support, still it was open to all, and an obvious duty, to use every 
exertion to secure the election of the best men (and we may now add 
women) to ensure the right management of these vast concerns. 1 

We can now thankfully acknowledge that an improvement has 
begun in this respect, which may, we believe, be partly traced to the 
interest excited in the fret that women have come forward to fill 
these posts of usefulness; fifty are now scattered through the 647 
Boards of Guardians in the land, and, small as the number is by 
comparison, yet we can truly say they have made their mark laid 
done good service to the cause of the poor and helpless, of whom 
women and children form so large a proportion. 

Yet this is one of the points still urgently requiring attention and 
interest, as is proved by the fret that in one impoactmt West-end 

1 On* means o! creating an interest in Bow Law management would be the pub* 
Hoafcion in each union of an aim wd report walmtement of tbe wortiKmseaiui infirmary, 
with details of expenditure. It wUi eearoei j be believed tlmt otUy two Metropolitan 
Bomds print and circulate any tnch statement at present, 




piri* bo much indiffwtee prevailed tbatefcfc bf 1 voting 
papers issued bat a few owfyW w«« returned, or, in otller words, 
instead of the maximum number of 468^000 rote* wldtAmi^t have 
been given, only 143,000 were actaiBy polled. That there is great 
neglect in the issuing and collecting of voting papers U net denied, 
and there fa besides anothe* reason, which has beea nodeed else¬ 
where, deterriDg large numbers of the upper classes 
their votes, viz. ^idawst invariable coincidence oftheeleetions 
with the season of Easter, when many are absent frqpttonne, no 
iatarvalof time being allowed for sending papers into the country 
ferugnature.* ‘ ■ 

When the educated classes come to see that 
dtatytovote, but to fill the office of gtuudian also, we ascytookfor 
tlte ^m^rntmooci those few remaining evils of which we still eon** 


|daife. We will now only dwell upon tfo departments of Foot Law 
management which seem to ns to call for reforms, son»^uiring, 
legislative interference, others the action of publio opinion alone; to 
bring them about. 

First in interest we may name the sack, now, within the Metro* 
po&taa District, contained within twenty-three separate, and chiefly 
new, boadings, in all respects like hospitals, under a management 
apart from the workhouse, with resident medical superintendents, 
matron*, Stewards, and for the most part a staff of nurses who have 
had some training to fit them for their duties. 8 Outside the Metro¬ 
politanDistrict, we may add, there are but three of our large towns 
which have as yet provided separate infirmaries (Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, and Leeds), but Birmingham is preparing to do so, and we 
believe it is a step which is desired by the Local Government Board, 
an well as all who have the welfare of our sick poor at heart, and 
know the blessing which these our 4 State Hospitals ' have been to 
them. It may be said, then, what more remains to be done in this 
direction? We reply that public opinion, or legislative control, 
must require; 1st, that the matrons of these important hospitals 
should be educated women who have received a special training in 
the care of the sick to fit them for their work, and not, as too often 
at present, former workhouse officers, with little or no knowledge of 
sickness; 2nd, that pauper nurses should be excluded from all power 
and authority over the sick. And on this point we cannot refrain 
from adding bow little is known or cared about the sad revelations 
which reach us from time to time through the pages of country newe- 
papers of the cruelties still committed by soch so-called nurses of the 


4 * A petition tag been «nt to tie Local Government Board to «*k ;frAir 
’•'••s iBfaall pjootti me , *’ v; r - ' v * •" •: 

; * ^.ifc 4 Workhouse Kuraluf AModatte' baft dons goodiW^fr frfr mww . 
dictate woo jun, Mite tow fro w*t* , 

poUtsn lnfinasries and ocontoy wostbootes. Ofioe, 14 ^ 



arettorevcitmg to all tha^ aepberate most 

accused c# e»gg^^ In 
March an inquiry was held iaLmeolu as to the alleged manslaughter 
fan imbecile inmate of the workhouse fay an attendant the man 
beStf *wi^y-ftve years old, and suffering from *e»t& dementia^ m 
wettaii$|ft6bronchitis. The lowing evidence was given fay ttfcT- 
maitiftr «t the inquest:—‘There were no paid attendants m tie. fca^ 
l»eo£bar two pauper attendants, and one to mice the fa^ 

There wasanurse whoonly looked after the imbeciles if they were iti. 
The mefifeoil officer stated that he had only inmate help for the kn- 
bodies ; there were only two nurses for over sixty patients, and there 
were twenty-eight imbecile*; he considered that it was impossible for 
two nurses to discharge thelluties properly/ The man who died had 
been beaten with a strap, and a verdict of manslaughter against one 
attendant was returned, the coroner adding, in summing n^ that^ it 
was a sad state of affairs, and very lamentable, that there should be 
no n^ervision, that is, no paid nurses to look after the imbedies.* 
From Falmouth we have a report of the terrible death of a man 
subject to epileptic fits: he was left seated before a fire, on which he 
fdl, and when he was found, the flesh was burnt to a cinder. At the 
inquest it transpired that although there were several epileptic 
patients in the house, there was no one specially appointed to look 
after them, and that the grates were all open and without fire-guards. 
From Ireland we have two sad tales: ht Limerick an old blind 
woman was found dead in bed with her hands tied. It was stated 
that the paid pauper nurses, to save themselves trouble with the sxdt 
woman, tied her to the bed with a sheet, the patient released herself 
and fell out of bed, and then the nurses tied her hands, the woman 
being soon afterwards found dead. The doctor was of opinion that 
death was hastened by this treatment; and the guardians gave 
instructions for the body to be exhumed for the purpose of holding 
an inquest, at which the cruelty was proved, one of the culprits 
being committed for trial. The magistrate commented on ‘ the 
wholly insufficient nursing arrangements in the hospital. 9 Our Me 
of horrors is not, however, yet complete. There was recently an 
inquixy held at Dungarvan Workhouse into the death ^ 
when a male and female nurse were committed for trial. The matt 
had been in the workhouse many years, and in hospitalthree 
months* frmn paralysis and softening of thebrain. Being called in 
the night to assist this poor helpless crreture, the' nurse revenged 
himsetf by assaulting him, severe injuries, d 

m wfoateA though not causedby them. Tlte doctor stated be had 
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m&imtmt* , . m-- .. , 

, -(When weeswihkrtWiltttithgJMfc^ 

. in London, caw, In fifteen tabes plaoa M* werkbeuaa, end »«e* in ■ 
an ia a waskhenae or hospital, wearosble to-torn » mmtMmtf the 
*wM amount of nancy and suffering tfint it going nn ia ran Midst, 
when revelstioM sufr as these are occasionally brought before as. 
So much is heard new of the improvements carried out duriagtfre hut 
few yean, that we»had began to hope each tales were <mjy.nf.the 
POOL In looking hack upon scenes and events of thirty yssKe pgo, 
wp base often wished that photography had them lent Its 
aid in perpetuating the aspect of some of the pamper he^a ; v^jKikWera 
than the aide attendants upon the sick. One is at least befcra onr 
Wind's eye, who had more than once been within prison walls, and 
had, emerged from thence to take charge by day and night-ft* she 
slept,Hved, aad ate in the ward—of numerdbs sick and dying patients; 
coarse, bloated, repulsive in look and manner, clothed in the pauper 
drees, drinking whenever the opportunity occurred, such was the 
sister of mercy in a large London workhouse, in which the sole 
paid woman was the matron! Often have we wished we could place 
the portrait of such a one beside that of our modern infirmary 


nurses, in order to point the moral of our tale. But the days of such 
tyrants are not yet over, and it ia well that we should be reminded 
of this fiust, and aroused from a pleasant dream to the terrible reality. 

Closely connected with this subject is the urgent need (which 
was named, we may remark, thirty years ago) of a higher dess of 
workhouse officials, especiaHy as masters and matrons, the sick being 
stall, in country anions, entirely under their control. Here again, 
definite reports are before us, of drunkenness, peculation, and other 
evil practices, which are far more common than the oatside public 
behove. Sorely the post of caring few hundreds of our fellow-creatures, 
consisting of many various classes, is one worthy of the intelligence 
and love and zeal of the many educated men and women who are now 
seeking remunerative work, and who would find in theadminiatmtkm 
of duos large institutions (including district schools) an occupation 
worthy of their best energies. , 

, And perhaps as important a reform as any is now being called 
for Iran many of high standing in the medical profession, via, the 
admission of students into Poor Law infirmaries. There is moro than 


one reason fisr this demand, the chief that those i nstitut i on s 
afford opportunities for studying a variety of chronic diseases which 


years are not, and cannot fra, rotsinrd thrrn; numj nnsni nf nun in 
tariw^ aroto be famd in these w a rds , which can at pm sa t ha ftn d iad 
onlytf (fro one medical snperiatsodent and his aariatant* another 
neasowfe thetas 600 , wev^nlafgmnninber of pa ti en ts , am aftan 
nndoT the oaro of two sndi modfa^ ofitosss, tt wwdd hB efrri a nily a 


ado^A ifito thewards. An appilca^ made 

from ewhwge ?■**& for permission tin* a limited 

number of students mrfs^teeyeof the medw^ 
the reply of the cental ObotS was (as might bo e*pected)thafc such 
afcwrti<» »a» not emtempt^ ■ 

not exist when those Tales for the treatment of the ti&mhri framed, 
it oonM hardly be supposedthaithe admission of rtndents wonki 
then be^vided for; but at the present time and under present \ 

otun^aoees, can there be any conceivable reason why such an advan¬ 
tageous use should not be made of oar state and rate-supported 
institutions, or that greater difficulties would be presented than ih 
the ease ofhospitals? 

As no general consolidated orders have as yet been issued by the 
Local Government Board for the guidance of the newinfirmaries, 
which -hate been increasing in number ever since 1870 r it may be 
hoped that some of these recommendations may be shortly considered 
and ordered by the authorities. 

We now come to a less interesting, bat not less important, part 
of the subject of Poor Law management which loudly calls for 
revision and alterations, viz* that which relates to the able-bodied, or, 
in other words, the class of men and women which makes use of the 
workhouse as a convenient hotel, to which they are at liberty to come 
and go at their own convenience and for their own pleasure. This 
class is known to all conversant with pauper life as ‘ Ins and Oats/ 
and so trying are their habits to all officials that there is an almost 
unanimous consent that some alteration of the law with regard to 
them has become absolutely necessary. Guardians of different 
parishes, as well as masters and relieving officers, have represented 
the present state of things to be well-nigh intolerable, both men and 
women being able to take their discharge with twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and to claim re-admission whenever it suits them, whether 
sober or drank. The occasions for which each persons desire a 
temporary absence from the workhouse are various ; business or 
pleasure may be the object; of the latter, may be named the day of 
the annual boat-race, which always causes a large exodus, with a 
return at night, as may be supposed, not in the most satisfactory 
condition; from one able-bodied workhouse in London thereisa 
departure on Saturdays in order to partake of a; ( free breakfaat/with 
its Jttoomp&ayiag religious devotions, on Sunday morning. In a 
distant part of London. From another, an old wo*nasi,*lth^ 
eighty, goes Out to stand at a eroding on Sunday mornings, to pick 
up pence from a generous and confiding public, to spend at the 
nejgbb^ befereher return to her 4 home.’ In the 

oountry, girls go out on Fair days, dte«ed m their finery, as well as 
on other cKxaaicns, often,* fak^^ Women, 

the lying-in muds take their discharge often at the aid of a 



the 'piy^aMra'".■ sfakt ittcfo 


for too numerous fa be detatbihere, 
that greater powers of deteutfon&oukl beleniii^ it 

tile least to a week 1 ! notice of discharge One pcu3|M»r 
chargedand re-adn&ted iwenty-tfhroe times in tea ‘veik and an 
experiinced reBevingofficer urges that then should be-|fcw«r 
to detain such person^ even for a mdnth, he having -tMHTIn 
hfodigtri&l^ wbowent out and returned the sillifo'fliy 

m$ub comae of three months, 4 The ifaater of St 

myi, w the conriction of many yean: 4 The freqneueywSth 
i a huge number of able-bodied men still continue toledve the 


i powers i 

157 returned drunk and disorderly, inmost caseaon 
on which they left the bouse/ 

Not less urgent, in the estimation of all who have to do with 
padper children, is the need of increased power over them when 
their life in school is ended, and when, at present, the worst of 
pwenta have the right to claim them and employ them for their own 
■ The State, which has educated them, should surely, as in 
oth^ eotu^ have control over them, at least till the age of 
eighteen. 

Osn the ‘workhouse test* be considered of such great value in 
the ftce of foots like these ? and is not the abuse of legal relief Very 
great and real, when such facilities of admission and discharge exist 
as to render the workhouse a free and convenient abode to all the 
idle and depraved of every age who choose to resort to it, and who 
claim the right to do so? Persons with pensions amounting to $6*. 
a week are inmates because they choose to spend them on drink and 
^ of doors, and then return as paupers to this refuge for the 
dibtitu^ authorities claiming the cost of tbeir maintenance from 
the remainder. We cannot refrain from asking, is there any other 
country where similar practices are carried on, and are we not thus 
creating many of the evils we are seeking to remedy ?* 

We earnestly hope that the attention of all guardians of the 
poor may be directed to these results of the system which we have 
endeavoured to point out, and tha t thus pressure may be put upon 
the central authority of the Local Government Board, to introdtace 
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r, and we able to jodge of it* resalta. 
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camisub on comTM. 

- 1 • • ' • " * \ \- • ■:'•'■■ §; 

.Cbto Bishop of Carlisle cotdd 
fiMm notice of hit article in tint Review, ehtiM^Omb^t 
His piece is bated on a misconception--a typical 
exampie, indeed, of igwmntia 
has often before been made % theologians, aad%!^ 
tad over again exposed# Yet Suck is the persistence of the* t h e ologic al 
Stage/ even in the nineteenth century, that here the old pria^ttve 
‘fietion'abont the meaning of Comte’s ‘ law of the three states ^erops 
np againafter twenty or thirty years, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it is a new discovery. To any serious irtudentof philosophy 
it might be enough to cite half-a-dozen passages from Comte, MSB, 
Lewes, and others, to show that the Maw of the three states ho 
such meaning as the Bishop puts into it But when a writer, who 
has won in other fields a deserved reputation, gravely puts forth a 
challenge to his philosophical opponents, although rather byway of 
sermon and for edification than by way of strict logie,perhaps it is 
respectful to do more than cite a few passages from the author whom 
he attacks. 

Two main misconceptions pervade the whole of the BiahopV 
criticism on Comte's law. 

I. First; he understands the i theological' stateto mean, abeBef 
in a Creator; the i metaphysical ’ state to mean, general philosophy ; 
and the ‘ positive ’ state to mean, the denial of Creation, or athe&in. 
Now, that never was, and never was understood to be, Comte’s 
meaning. 

II. Secondly, the Bishop assumes Comte to have said, that men, 
or a generation of men, are necessarily at any given time, inpueor 
other of the three states exclusively, passing per saUu^i^^y^ 
whdle, from one to the ether; and that one mind caita^ 

any two states. Now, Comte expressly said that ntas doUthibit 


traces of 111 three states itl&ettime thne, in dri&reatdepartments 




f!^ hi# obviously proves that Comte could 

not have meant by the 4 theological state,' believing fit God, and by 
tie^pmithie state, 1 the dmrfal of <Jod; because no nan caa brieve 
; the aunt thing at the i 




thnkejmgfman 'apto his age’ can mn caa bw ibat he bcHcva^fn "? 
Gadjn Mi /.hii iHuJui, aadttaihe denied hia oriitoMe is n.i’itnnfl .■ i' 
fcewwald Lave aid ntmnthing K treaa p nrcetiy fM * Sa t bs * it wonM v 
IwBy be needful for a fekbop forty yota fftswwe l h to.tarilc w , 
wesay to expoee eo very ‘famoosa fcBaioy.' Had CeeaU'ala* of the 
three states iaaphad what the Bishop taknp it to masBrit never would 
have receded the ftnpmtannn sftnnhrd tnit by friends amd cpponenta 
of Poattlvismalikep it amt wouM bare been a *fi»^ : 

at nBjftwould hare been the ( obvious&llacy,’8ad would have 
oalkdlbrihno admiration fixup eminent thinkers. It most be re¬ 
membered that the nine of‘the law of the throe statea’haaheep 
ad pgak p^p sd fby pan who have been as far as possible from being 
‘ Poaitivietj’ in any special sense of the term, and who bare beam 
fentipet inropndiatingComte’s social and religions scheme, Mr. IBB* 
who wrotea book to that effect, expressed his profound admiration for 
this pertifolar law of philosophy. So did Mr. G. H. Lewes is his 
History of PkUoaapKy. Miss Martineau, Professor Caird, Mr. John 
Morley, who have written upon the system of Comte, have given us no 
criticism upon the principle involved in this ‘ law of the three states.' 

It is, to say the least, unlikely that writers like these would have 
missed so obvious a criticism as that now put forth by the Bishop, 
had they understood Comte as he does. 

Forty years ago, Mr. Mill gave an admirably lucid account of the 
‘ law of the three states,’ and at the same time expressed his agree¬ 
ment with H> in words that are remarkable as coming from so cautions 
and measured a mind. He says:— 

Speculation, he [Comte] conceive! to have, on every subject of human inquiry, 
three suteemive stages; in the first of which it tends to explain the phenomena by 
supernatural agencies, in the second by metaphysical abetroctions, and in die third 
or final state confines itself to ascertaining tbeir laws of succession and similitude. 
TUt fmmtimtir* qppeqrt to me to tone list Ufk degree of ocioutific evidence,eoUci 
ie der iv e d from tie concurrence of tie mdhntioni of kidney with tie prohabik ti e e 
i er i ve df nm (As txnut&tUicm of tie iuman mind, Nor could it be easily conceived, 
fimai the mere enunciation of each a proposition, what a flood of light itleta in upon 
the whole course of history. (Logie, voL iL chap, x.) 

L By the term ‘theological state,’ Comte does net mean the 
ultimate belief in God, He means, as Mr. Mill says in the words 
quoted, a state in which the mind ‘tends to explain [given) phe¬ 
nomena by supernatural agencies.’ Comte first put forth his law in 
an ess^y published so early at 1823, where he atatee the theological 
stage to be one where, < the facts observed are explained, that ia to - 
say,conceived Upriori, by means of invented facta.' (Boa* Pol. hr* 
hpp. iii.) In his General View of PomUvum, be caUs the thee* 
Jogesaisd^ge that ‘ in which firee play isgiventoapontenMsw.^ietioM > 
mim0)ing tf no proof In thePoaititw Ppi*<|r, he tt«jallls calls it 
the Fictitieus stage. - The tbedogtonl state of mind is one where 



lAhi***! ctomm arc cettsed by 

»itkkg|*yfee *hfch- *• fangine, 'bo) vAUh we .. 

htoettertalproof. Tfcfeste, is wl& a be- 

Hrf iaftod; It includes efifermt of 'g SMl i Mh lil ^ ^Bi^ 
CHtot-warship.or Devil-worship: and all the hH&aof efc&doatof 
which these forms of -wonify spring. The uonetemkhown as 
Spiritualism, Spirit-rapping, Busing the Bead, and the iHe,fe a 
typisfi fonn of the theological state, in which men give 'fteepfoyto 
firtidas admitting of no* proof.' And men, otherwise eminent m 
science and letters, have been known so to pkpfieven when thsyhVve 
ceaSfedto believe inOod. 

Itotcnly isComte’s ‘theological stage * something widely fifiermit 
from ultimate belief in a Creator, hat few educated men, howerer 
deeply they hold such belief, are now in what Comte calls the* theo¬ 
logical stage.' To all minds * up to the level of their age,' even if 
theologians try profession, the phenomena of nature ana of.-society 
are associated with regular antecedents, capable of being earjdafned 
by known laws, physical, social, or moral. Hurt la in feet the 
‘ positive,* or scientific state of thought. If a man has a fit, or if 
smallpox breaks out, or two nations go to war, intelligent Christmas 
do not Cry aloud that it is a special judgment, or the wrath of God, 
or the malice of Devil. They trace the disease or the war to its 
scientific causes, or rather to its positive conditions. Mai in die 
true theological stage attribute ordinary phenomena to the directand 
special interposition of a snpematural being of some kind. Him was 
done by devotees in the Middle Ages; is still done by Fetishists 
everywhere; and by the negroes the other day during the earth¬ 
quake at Charlestown. But cultivated Englishmen do not soreaiSoo. 
In feet, very few thoughtful men in our age can be said to be, 
properly sparking, in the theological stage at all. They reason about 
life and man on the basis of both being amenable to observed laws, 
and not on the basis that both are directly subject to the caprice of 
supernatural wills. 

The habitual reference of facta to observed conditions of nature, 
physical or human, does not prevent strong minds from believing in 
Creation and«a Personal Creator. That is a very different thing. 
They refer all observed facts to observed antecedents ;&nd behind 
this enormous mass of observations, they assume an ultunate souRe, 
as First Cause. Mr. Mill indeed insists that it is quite compatible 
with the Positive state in Comte's sense, to believe that the Daiverae 
is guided by an Intelligence. Comte himself warmly repteBatetthe 
atheistical hypothesis of the origin of the Universe fromChanoe. He 
calls Atheism a fora of Theology: meaningthet Dogmatic Atheism, 
at* theory of the Universe, is *« tpmtanmufietim admitting 0/ w 
ptoqf? He thought that a mind perfectly attuned to scientific habits 
in all forms of observed facts, would cease to busy itseT with any 
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l!heIUview said:-** 

Comte invariably insiftrthat thathm stageshave arttudly ^ 
ell minds. He seys that a aaa tabs a theological view of one subject, a meta- 
physical of another, and a positive of a third$ nor did he erer preteod that oae of 
these methods rigidly excludes the other. Most minds retain traoesof all three, 
even in the same subject-matter. What an objector has really to show is this, 
that men use other methods of thought, or that they do not in the main use these 
successively in the order stated, and that in proportion to the complication of the 
snhieeimattw. 

In considering a law of the human mind, such as this is, we should 
bear in mind the golden rule of Aristotle 4 to demand that degree of 
precision that fits the matter in hand.’ A law of our mental evolu¬ 
tion, dealing with a subject so subtle and complex as the reasoning 
processes, does not admit of absolutely rigid mathematical exactness. 
Mathematical reasoning alone, partly because pure mathematics 
spring from laws of the mind itself, and are not inductions from 
imperfect observations, admits of absolute precision. In no physical 
science, perhaps, is the reasoner at all times strictly employing 
'scientific methods without alloy. Few men of science, however 
competent, are incapable of error in their reasoning; and we know 
how liable they are to slide into dogmatism a good deal short of 
positive proof. But for all that, a trained physicist, or chemist, is 
properly said to be in the positive stage of thought, when reasoning 
about physics , or chemistry . A few minds trained in a variety of 
sciences, may remain at a uniformly positive level. If their scientific 
training embraces history, morals, philosophy, and the entire range 
of the social, moral, and intellectual laws, then they may be said 
to have completely attained to the positive stage of thought. .Now 
the Creation of the Universe and the Moral Providence of all Creation, 
is an ultimate resultant of a man’s reflections in the whole range of 
speculation—physical, social, intellectual, and moral. And to that 
great assize of human thought, few men in England come with a 
full positive training in the entire range. Hence the opinions about 
Creation of men like Herschel, or Faraday, are not the opinions of 
men in the positive stage of thought, but of men in the positive 
stage of astronomy and chemistry, and in the metaphysical or the 
theological stage in sociology and in morals. When Faraday was 
dealing with gases, he was rigidly working out physical and chemical 
problems on the basis of physical and chemical laws. If he discovered 
a new electrical phenomenon, he did not, as a savage or an alchemist 
might, attribute the flash to some latent god, or an explosion to 
some bottled-up devil. When Faraday was dealing with the special 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, he deliberately put aside all reference 
to law, or to science; possibly when he was dealing with some big 
polities! problem, be grounded his opinion entirely on strong pre- 
judices formed in youth, but certainly not tested as be tested his 
chemical compounds. The 4 law of the three states* is, like all 



ofcli«t!pIaaI laws,alawpf tendency in a ^ oi^n; 

and al^^ exacinesB and rigid exriuriveness .jfr a# of place with 
oar imperfect mental resources. 

When Comte said that one state of mind excludes the other, he did 
not imply that a reasoner never makes a slip, or that * m&dinthe 
positive stage may not at times * revert ’ back into a less scientific 
process. He meant that, in the main, a mind accustomed to tine 
scientific processes in any class of speculation will adhere to that 
habit of mind, though it may occasionally lapse in its own subject, 
and may fail to apply the same scientific process in another class of 
speculation. The Bishop of Carlisle undoubtedly applies a truly 
positive process to the science of physics. Though perhaps he would 
hardly claim to he infallible there, even in method. But in dealing 
with a philosophy at once ‘ pernicious and dangerous ’ he collates 
the original authorities with far less patient scrutiny, than when he 
is tracing the growth of the Baconian induction. 

Finally, the Bishop seems to me to err, in seeking to test the 
‘ law of the three stages ’ by applying it to exact and real science. 
He declares that there are no three stages in Mathematics, in the 
science of Political Economy, and many such branches of our know¬ 
ledge. Certainly, there are no three stages in any kind of real know¬ 
ledge. Nor, strictly speaking, are there in any science —much less in 
exact science. All real knowledge, all science , truly so named* and 
certainly an exact science, like pure Mathematics, is already positive. 
Comte never said that there were three stages in science. He says, 
there are, * three stages in each branch of speculation .’ In many 
subjects, which are perfectly simple, a really positive state of thought 
is reached in the very infancy of the individual and the race. No 
doubt, there is a brief moment in the evolution of thought, when 
fictitious beings, or crude abstractions are supposed to determine 
the very simplest and commonest facts. When scarcity of food was 
thought to be a Divine warning to a King who defied the Pope, or 
when a strike was supposed to result from some physical law of 
♦Supply and Demand beyond human control, Political Economy was 
in the theological, or the metaphysical stage. That merchants, 
manufacturers, gr workmen believe in Creation, or believe in Adam 
Smith, or in Mr. Iiuskin, has nothing to do with Comtek law. 

As to Mathematics something further may be said. Pure Mathe¬ 
matics, according to Comte, are really a branch of Logic, part of the 
furniture, an analysis of the processes, of the mind itself. There are 
of course not three stages in the Maw of the three states* itself, or 
in any other true logical process. Mathematics are wholly positive, i.e. 
prove&ble, and based on 4 an exact view of the true facts.’ Every¬ 
thing that we can call Mathematics, from the first idea of addition, is 
entirely positive. All our definite notions about number, form, and 
movement are strictly positive. But there was a time before the 
Vol.XX.-No. 117. 3 E 



birth of Mathematics; and then men’s ideas abowt number, $Jm> sad 
Tmeamt were ina ffi«4aphy*ioal (that oar 

even in a thedogical stage (that is, they riAemd to 
Trills). Infants and savages, as the history of language ingests, 
associate changes in number and formwith imaginary vital agents. 

A child, learning that two and two make four, thinks of a person 
purposely giving two more things. The counting and measuring of 
savages is formed out of organic movements. In Mathematics, even 
in Arithmetic, there is properly none but a positive stage. The 
proper sphere of the 4 law of the three stages 5 is in the observation 
of phenomena; and to that Comte carefully limits it. Directly any 
mind attains to real knowledge in such observations, there are no 
further stages to pass. The mind remains in the one stage, the 
positive, or final. 

I shill not follow the Bishop into the analogies to Comte’s law, 
with which his reading furnishes him, or his owu substitute for 
it. I fail to see what the analogies or the substitute have to do with 
the matter. The 4 law of the three states' professes to be a theory 
of mental evolution , au account of a set of successive processes of 
thought. The Bishop’s analogies and his substitute profess to be a 
classification of ideas , a grouping of knowledge . What have these 
in common? The first is a serial record of movement ; the second 
is a coordination of simultaneous conceptions. One might as 
well find analogies between history and logic; or suggest that 
Kepler’s laws are a history of astronomy. It is quite true that all 
men's knowledge can be looked at from different points of view, 
and may possibly be arranged under three groups. But how does 
that help us to explain the genesis of thought in the past ? So, I 
fail to see how the citations from Bacon, the Philosopkick Cabbala 9 or 
Mr. Gladstone, advance the matter in hand. The matter in hand is 
the law of progress in the genesis of science. No one of the tli yee „ 
passages cited touches on that subject. And is it likely tl^£ Bacon, 
Henry More, or anyone else who wrote* before any true science existed 
and before any social or moral science was imagined, could tell us 
much about the law of progress in the genesis of science ? So I 
leave Bacon, the Philoeophick Cabbala , and Mr, Gladstone, who 
seems to have written something profound on the latter topic. 

With the Bishop’s proposed substitute for Comte’s law I have no 
wish to quarrel. He says that, instead of a law of the three successive 
stages, we may have a law of three simultaneous modes of thought. 
Certainly we may. And the Bishop proposes as his law this :^~that 
4 many branches of knowledge may be contemplated from three 
points of view—the Theological, the Metaphysical (or Philosophical), 
and the Scientific.' With a slight modification of the terms, to which 
the Bishop ought not to demur, I should most heartily assent to 
this. Our general knowledge is Religious, Philosophical, or Scientific. 
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wri the harmonies of which he is constantly expounding. fpeitivism, 
as a system of thongbt, does not mean Science only. It means 
Mgion—Philosophy—Science: each in their sphwe completing 
and aiding the other. So far Comte is entirely at one with the 
Bishop. Bat this eminently Positivist idea is no sort of substitute 
for the 4 Law of the three stages.’ 

As to that the Bishop must try again; and I cordially invite him 
to do so. But he mast begin by understanding the law which he is 
to overthrow. The matter in hand has nothing to do with the belief 
in Providence, in the sense of a * Great First Cause, least understood,’ 
as modem men of science conceive Providence. The law is this;— 
that in the infancy of thought, the mind attributes changes in 
phenomena to a will of some kind, which it supposes to be acting, 
but of which it has no real proof; secondly, that the mind gradually 
passes to attribute the changes to some abstract principle, which it 
formulates without true verification; finally, that the mind comes to 
take an exact view of the true facts of the case. These three modes 
of thought pass gradually into each other, are applied to different 
matters in different degrees, and in the early stages are sometimes 
only traceable in transient pre-historic types. Now what an objector 
has to do is to show—that the sciences have been built up by some 
other definitely marked stages, or have passed through these stages 
in a reverse order, or do not pass through stages at all. 

Frederic Harrison* 
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THE BUILDING UP 0F r A UNIVERSITY. 

Some years ago I found myself in a Northern capital, and committed 
myself to the guidance of a native coachman, whose business and 
pride it w$s to drive me from place to place, and indicate to me the 
important buildings of his majestic city. He was a patriotic show* 
man, and I am bound to say he showed us a great deal; but the 
most memorable moment of that instructive day waB when he 
stopped before, what seemed to us, a respectable mansion in a re¬ 
spectable street, and announced to us that * yon 9 was * the Free Kirk 
Univairsity 9 It was the first time in my life that I had heard four 
atone walls with a roof over them culled a University. It was not 
long, however, before I discovered that I myself had been living with 
my bead in a sack and, in more senses than one, had been of those 

who sweep the crossing*, wet or dry, 

And alUhe world go by them; 

only so could it have come to pass that this new meaning for an old 
word had struck me as strange, not to say ludicrous. 

Licuit semperque lieebit 
Signatum prmeente nota producers nomen. 

Allowablef Yes! and much more than merely allowable; it is 
inevitable that as the ages roll we should attach new meanings to 
old words. And if this is inevitable, not the less inevitable is it 
that, when we desire to trace the history of the thing signified, we 
should be compelled to recur to the original meaning of the name 
by which the thing is designated. 

A word at starting upon the remarkable book 1 which has suggested 
the following article. To say of it that it is quite the‘most sumptuous 
work that has ever proceeded from the Cambridge Press, is to say 
little. It is hardly too much to say that it is one of the most impor¬ 
tant contributions to the social and intellectual history of England 
« which has ever been made by a Cambridge man. The title of the 
work conveys but a very inadequate notion of its wide scope, of the 
enrydopeedic learning and originality of treatment which it displays, 

» The Architectural Hutoryefthe tfokenlty if Cambridpi and iftk 
Camkrfyeand£tm, By the late fiobwt Wfflis, MA„ F.R.8. Edited, with Urge 
additions, »ad brought up to the p tee sa t time, by John Willi* Chub, M. A, Ute Fellow 
of TtfkCbB. Cemb. 4 roU. wpcr-royal 8vo. Cambridge: The Univenlty fee*. 
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and, ltqrt of all, of the abundance of human imtewt vhkh duxac- 
taririM &ao markedly. It la became of thia wealth of human interest 
that the bode must needs exercise a powerful fascination upon those 
who have a craving to get some insight into thereof their fere- 
father*; and it is because I believe the number of such students 
of history is in our times rapidly on the increase, that l ata anxious 
to draw attention to some few of the many matters treated of so ably 
in these magnificent volumes. 

The term University, in its original acceptation, was used to 
designate any aggregate of persons associated in a political, religions, 
or trading corporation, having common interests, common privi¬ 
leges, and common property. The inhabitants of a town, the 
members of a fraternity, the brethren of a guild, the monks or 
canons of a religious house, when addressed in formal instruments, 
were addressed as a University . Nay! when the whole body of the 
faithful is appealed to as Christian men, the ordinary phrase made 
use of by lay or ecclesiastical potentate, when signifying his wishes or 
intentions, is * Noverit Univemtas vestra.’ A University in this sense, 
regarded as an aggregate of persons, might be localised or it might 
not; its members might be scattered over the whole Christian world, 
or they might constitute an inner circle of some larger community, 
of which they—though a Universitas— formed but a part, A 
University in its original signification meant no more than our 
modern term an Association. When men associated together for 
purposes of trade, they were a trading Universitas ; when they 
associated for religious objects, they were a religious Univer - 
sitae ; when they associated for the promotion of learning, they 
were a learned Universitas . But the men came first, the bricks 
and mortar followed long after. The architectural history, in 
its merely technical and professional 'details,* could 'only start 
at a point where the University, as an association of scholars 
and students, had already acquired power and influence, had 
been at work for long, and had got to make ^itself felt as a living 
force in the body politic and in the national life. It was because 
the antiquaries* of a former age lost sight of this truth that they 
indulged in the extravagances they did. Starting from the assump¬ 
tion that stone walls make an institution, they professed to tell 
when the Universities came into existence and who were their 
earliest founders. The authors of this modem Magnum Opus have 
set themselves to deal with a far more instructive problem. Their 
object has been to trace the growth of the University of to¬ 
day in its concrete form, down from the early times when 
it existed only in the germ; and to show us how 4 the glorious 
fellowship of living men,' which constituted the personal Uni¬ 
versity of the eleventh or the twelfth century, developed by 
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At to the exact time when a band of scholars andteccherr first 
mada thdr home in Cambridge or Oxford, and began to attract to 
themaeives from the four winds classes of eager youths hungry for 
intellectual food and anxious to listen and learn, that wemntt be 
content to leave undetermined. They who Uke the flavour of the 
old asriqnarisarism may enjoy it in its spiciest form, if they choose 
to htttt up among certain forgotten volumes now grown scam 
They may read what John Caius (pronounced Keys) wrote as the 
champion of Cambridge, and Thomas Cains wrote as champion of 
Oxford; they may rejoice their hearts over the Battle of the Keys, 
and come to what conclusion they prefer to arrive at* For most of us, 
however, this Bort of old-world lore has lost its charm. A man lives 
through his taste for some questions. The student of history 
nowadays is inclined to say with St Paul,* So light I not as one 
that beateth the air,’ and to reject with some impatience the 
frivolous questions which help not a jot towards bringing us into 
closer relation with the life and personality of our ancestors. 


‘ I am half sick of shadows/ said 

The Lady of Sbalott; 

and we, too, have grown weary of weaving our webs with our backs 
to the light. There is no making any way in Cloudland. We ask 
for firm ground on which to plant our footsteps, if we would move 
onwards. 


It would have been very galling to the Oxford antiquaries of 
Queen Elizabeth’s days to have to acknowledge that there was a 
Cambridge before there was any Oxford. Nevertheless the feet is 
so. Hide your diminished heads, ye rash ones who would fain have 
us believe that a thousand years before our era, King Mempric, the 
wicked king whom the wolves ate—as was right and fitting they 
should—built a noble city, which as time went on * was called Qxonia , 
or by the Saxons Oxenfordia Alack! it tnrns out that we must 
make an enormous step along the course of time before we can find 
trace of any such city or anything like it. It turns out that Hhe 
year 912 saw Oxford made a fortified town, with a definite duty to 
perform and a definite district assigned to it/ What! Seven years 
after the great Alfred had closed his eyes in death, and left to others 
the work which he had showed them how todo ? Yes ! Even so. 
It may be very hard to have to confess the odious crime of youth; 
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manufactured earthenware pots. What have we to do with thee, 
thou daughter of yesterday ? Stand aside while thine eldersiater 
*-~ay, old enough to be thy mother—takes her place ofhoxsear. 
She has waited long for her historian ; he has come at k&t, an id 
he was worth waiting for* • 

In times before the Homan legionaries planted their firm feet in. 
Britain, there was a very formidable fortress at Cambridge. It con* 
tained about sixty acres; it was surmounted by one of those mighty; 
earthworks which the hand of man in the old days raised by sheer 
brute force, or rather by enormous triumph of organised labour. 
The Romans drove out the Britons, and settled a garrison in the 
place. Two of the great Homan roads intersected at this point, and 
the conquerors called it by a new name, as was their wont, retaining 
some portion of the old one. In their language it was known as 
Carnboritii'to,' This primeval fortress stood on the left bank of the 
river, which some called the Granta and some called the Cam; and 
for reasons best^known to themselves, the Homans did not think fit 
to span that river by a bridge, but they made their great Via 
Devana pass sheer through the river—as some Dutch or German 
Irrational! st has pretended that the children of Israel did when 
they found the Jordan barring their progress—that is, those Homan 
creatures constructed a solid pavement in the bed of the sluggish 
stream, over which less audacious engineers would have thrown an 
arch. Through the water they carried a kind of causeway, and 
the name of the place for centuries indicated that it waa 
situated on the ford of the Cara. But what the Homan did 
not choose to do, that the people that came after him found it 
needful to do. In the Saxon Chronicle we find that the old 
fortress which the Homans had held and strengthened, and then 
perforce abandoned, had got to be called Grantabiygge; and this 
name, or something very like it, it retained when the great survey 
was made as the Norman Conqueror’s reign was drawing to its dose. 
By this time the town had moved across to the right bank of the 
river, and had become a town surrounded by a ditch and defended 
by walls and gates. Already it contained at least four hundred houses, 
and on the site of the old mound the Norman raised a new castle, 
and in doing that he laid some twenty-nine houses low. 

The early history of Oxford is more or less connected with that of 
the obscure and insignificant monastery of St. Frideswide, though 
even at Oxford it is observable that the town and the University 
grew up in almost entire independence of any influence exercised by 
any of the older religious houses. At Cambridge this was much 
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there never wca-e 
day* a long day’i 
cesrfble at albooly by water. King Knot, w* are told, greatly 
favoured the Abbey of Ely, visited it, wm entertained thew, in fact 
restored it* Sat at QmAiidge there were no monks. No real 
monks; a fact which ought to be a significant hint to ‘ «H educated 
men,’ but which, unhappily, is likely to be significant only to the lew 
who have taken the trouble to learn what* a real monk professed to be. 
If there were no monks at Cambridge, there was something else. Out¬ 
side the walls of the town there rose up, in the twelfth century, the 
priotfy of Barnwell—& priory of Augustinian canons; and, moreover, 
a nunnery—the Benedictine nunnery of St. Khadegunda. Within 
the walls there was another house of Augustinian*, which was known 
as St. John’s Hospital; that is, a house where the canons made it 
part of their duty to provide a spurious kind of hospitality to 
travellers, much in the same way that the Hospice of St. Bernard 
offers food and shelter now to the wayfarer, and with such food and 
shelter something more—to wit, the opportunity of worshipping the 
Most High in peace, up there among the eternal snows. At 
St. John’s Hospital, as at St. Bernard’s, the gratefuL wanderer who 
had found a refuge would leave behind him his tnankoffering in 
recognition for the kindly treatment he had met with, and it might 
happen that these free gifts constituted 11 no small portion of the 
income on which the canons—for the most part a humble and un¬ 
pretentious set of men—kept up t heir houses. 

With the dawn of the thirteenth century came the great re¬ 
vivalists—the friars. Wherever the friars established themselves 
they began not only to preach, but to teach. They were the 
awakeners of a new intellectual life; not only the stimulators of 
an emotional pietism always prone to run into religious intoxication 
and extravagance. With the coming of the friars what may be 
called the modern history of Cambridge begins. Not that it can 
be allowed that there were no schools of repute on the banks of the 
Cam till the coming of the friars. It is certain that learning had her 
home at Cambridge long before this time. 

As early as 1187 Giraldus Oambrensis came to Oxford and read 
his Expugnatio Hibernia in public lectures, and entertained the 
doctors of the diverse faculties and the most distinguished scholars.* 
Oxford was doubtless at that time more renowned, but Cambridge 
followed not far behind. If the friars settled at Cambridge early 
in their career, it was because there was a suitable home for 
them there—an opening as we say—which the flourishing condi- 
tiunof the University afforded* There were scholars to teach, there 
were masters to dispute with, there were doctors to criticise, oppose, 
* Stubbs's Lecture on Medford mni Modern MUtory, p. 141, Sro, IMS. 
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or feefirtead* Doubtless, too, there weaeil^^ relation 

betw*e»ibe townsmen god the gowno&eii gt Cambridge a* at 
Oxford* 35te *»fc great 1 town and gam hear of 

tookpl&ce at Oxford in 1209, but when we do hearofit #e find the 
other University mentioned by the historian in close eonnediiCHi with 
the event recorded. The townsmen under great provocation had 
seized three of the gownsmen in hospitio mo and threw them into 
the gaol. King John came down to make inquiry, and promptly hung 
t he three, guiltless though'they were, as Matthew Paris assures us. 
Hereupon there was intense indignation, and the University dis¬ 
persed. Three thousand of the gownsmen migrated elsewhere, some 
to Cambridge we learn. Oxford for a while was deserted. This was 
fifteen years before the Franciscans settled among us. It was the 
year in which King John was excommunicated. There were only 
three bishops left in England; the king had worried all the rest 
away. There was misery and anarchy everywhere. Yet, strange to 
say, in the midst of all the bitterness men would have their sons 
educated, and the Universities did not despair of the republic. 
Shadowy and fragmentary as all the evidence is on which we have 
to rely for the history of the Universities during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, it is enough to make us certain that the friars settled at Cam¬ 
bridge because there they found scope for their labours. There was 
undoubtedly a University there long before they arrived. Never¬ 
theless it is not till the middle of the reign of Hemy the Third 
(a.d. 1216-1272) that we come upon any direct mention of a cor¬ 
poration which could be regarded as a chartered society of scholars 
at Cambridge, and it is difficult to resist the conviction that, what¬ 
ever may have been its previous history, and however far back its 
infancy may date, the friars were to some extent nursing fathers of 
the University of Cambridge. 

And this brings us again to the point from which we started a 
page or two back, and gives me the opportunity of quoting a passage 
from Professor Willis’s introduction, which will serve at once as a 
continuat ion of and comment upon what lias been said, while leading 
us on to what still lies before us. 


The University of the Middle Ages was a corporation of learned men, associated 
for the purposes of teaching, and possessing the privilege that no one should be 
allowed to teach within their dominion unless he had received their sanction, which 
could only be granted after trial of his ability. The test applied consisted of exar 
minations and public disputations; the .suction assumed the form of a public 
ceremony, and the name of a degree ; and the teachers or doctors so elected or 
created carried out their office of instruction by lecturing in the public schools to 
the students who, desirous of hearing them, took up their residence in the piece 
wherein the university wee located. The degree was iu ffict merely a license to 
teach; the teacher so licensed became a member of the ruling body. 

» . « • • 

We have arrived at this point—we find ourselves at the begin- 
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niag *f the thirteenth ecstasy free te fay^ m Univmity at 
Ctaabridge, a University which* existi: ingeriginaByia its inchoate 
oandit&nof an aaaocutkm aiming at the improvemcirt of 

th^ wthoda of education and the encourag^ent of scholars, had 
graduahy grown into a recognised and powerful body, with direct 
influence and control over its members; a body, too, which had 
beoome eo identifled with theintereatsof culture and rewardi that 
a change had already begun in the generally received acceptation of 
its name, and already the word * university ’ had begun to be 
restricted to such a Univeraitaa as was identified with the life and 
pursuits of learning and learned men. This means that, pari paam 
with Its increase in power, the University had grown, too, in the 
number of its members—the teachers and the taught The time 
had arrived when the demands of professors and students for 
adequate accommodation would become pressing. Lecturers with 
popular gifts would expect a hall capable of holding their audiences. 
Public disputations could not be held in a comer. Receptions of 
eminent scholars from a distance, and all those ceremonials which 
were so dear to gentle and simple in the middle ages, required space, 
and were more effective the grander the buildings in which they 
weim displayed. Yet how little the Cantabs of the thirteenth 
century could have dreamt of what was coming! What a day of 
small things it was! Six hundred years ago the giant was in his 
cradle. 

Meanwhile, another need than that of mere schools and lecture- 
halls had begun to be felt. The scholars who came for what they 
could get from the teachers—the regents and the doctors—flocked 
from various quarters; they were young, they were not all fired with 
the student’s love of learning; they were sometimes noisy, some¬ 
times frolicsome, sometimes vicious. As now is the case at Edin¬ 
burgh and Heidelberg, so it was then at Cambridge, the bonds of 
discipline were very slight; the scholars had to take their chance; 
they lodged where they could, they lived anyhow, each according to 
his means; they were homeless. It was inevitable that all sorts of 
grave evils should arise. 

The lads—they were mere boys—got into mischief they got into 
debt with the Jews; for there were Jews at Cambridge,not a few; 
they were preyed upon by sharpers, were fleeced on the right hand 
and cm the left; many of them learned more harm than good. The 
elder men, and they who had consciences and hearts, shook their 
beads, and asked what could be done ? For a long time the principle 
of laieaez fairt prevailed; the young fellows were left to the tender 
mercies of the townsfolk. There was no grandmotherly legislation in 
those days. Gradually a kind of joint-stock arrangement came into 
vogue. Worthy people seemed to have hired a house which they 
called a hoBtd or ball, and sub-let the rooms to the young fellows; 
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ditownitor between townand gown; the townsmensoon discovered 
thafcthe gownsmen were gamers by the new ^dan* and they them¬ 
selves were losers. They grumbled, protested* quiutelM^ But it 
wasa move in the right direction, and a beginning of some moral 
discipline was made, and that could not but be well. These kostds 
were set npat Cambridge certainly at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and how long before we cannot tell ; but it was at Oxford 
that the first college , as we understand the term, rose into being. It 
was Walter de Merton, Lord High Chancellor of England* who was 
the father of the collegiate system in England. So far from em¬ 
barking upon a new experiment without careful deliberation, he 
spent twelve years of his life in working out his ideas and in ekbo* 
rating the famous Rule of Merton , of which it is not at all too much 
to say that its publication constituted an era in the history of 
education and learning in England. Merton died in 1277. Hugh 
de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, who survived him nine years, appears 
to have been moved with a desire to do for Cambridge what Merton 
had done for Oxford. Balsham is spoken of as the founder of St. 
Peter’s College, and in one sense he was so. The bishops of Ely 
were the patrons of Cambridge. Bishop Balsham asked himself what 
could be done, and set himself to deal with the problems which 
presented themselves for solution in the condition of his own Uni* 
versify. He was not a great man, that seems clear enough: his 
schemes were crude; he bungled. The truth seems to me to be that 
the feeling at Cambridge was one of suspicion, and there are indica* 
tions that the bishops of Ely in an awkward fashion were opposed to 
anything like secular education . We hear of money being left to 
support priests studying theology, and of an experiment for intro* 
during scholars as residents in the Hospital of St. John. The 
canons were to take in the young scholars as boarders into their 
house, and look after their conduct and morals. The plan did not 
answer. It was an attempt to put new wine into old bottles. 
There came an explosion. Cambridge in the thirteenth century had 
not the men that Oxford had, so Oxford kept the lead. Perhaps 
there was some soreness. Did ecclesiastics shake their heads as they 
saw the walls of Balliol College rise, and learnt that there was just 
a little too much importance given to mere scholarship, and no pro* 
miuence given to theology in those early statutes of 1282 ? Did 
they, without knowing why, anticipate with anxiety the awakening 
of a spirit of free thought and free inquiry among those scholars of 
the Merton Rule ? Did the orthodox party resort to prophecy, which 
is seldom very complimentary or cheerful in its utterances ? 

This is certain, that while Balliol College was building there 
was a stir among the Benedictines, and an effort made to assert 
themselves and take their place among the learned. John Gifford 
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ipfc* M» great college Air the mqpUoa & student m oaks at 
Oxford. Itbecame, end for centuries continued to be, the *»ort of 
ti*^ oder, and was supportedby levies fcom a large 

number of tile old mooaaterks. The inference is forced upon ns 
flit the English monasteriet ao longer flood in the bout rank as 
•eats of lear n i ng . Students and scholars would no longer go to the 
monks; the monks must go to the scholars. But the es tablishme nt 
of a seminary for the reception of young*monks at Oxford tended to 
the strengthening of the ecolesiastical influence in that University. 
Cambridge lost in the same proportion that Oxford gained. Even 
the great Priory of Norwich sent its promising young monks to 
Oxford, passing by the nearer and more conveniently situated 
University. As early as 1288 we find entries in the Norwich Priory 
Bolls of payments for the support of the schools and scholars at 
Oxford* It was long after this that Cambridge offered any similar 
attraction to the 4 religious. 1 

Be it noted that until Merton’s day ;>eople had never heard of 
what we now understand by a college. It was a novelty in English 
institutions. Men and women had lived commonly enough in 
societies that were essentially religious in their diameter. Some 
of those societies, and only some, had drifted into becoming the quiet 
homes of learning as well as of devotion; but the main business— 
the raison (Pitre of monks and nuns and canons—was the practice of 
asceticism, the keeping up of unceasing worship in the church of the 
monastery—the endeavour to be holier than men of the world need 
be, or the endeavour to make the men of the world holier than they 
cared to be. The religious orders were religious or they were 
nothing. Each new rule for the reformation of those orders aimed 
at restoring the primitive idea of self-immolation at the altar—a 
severer ritual, harder living, longer praying. Nay! the new rules, 
in not a few instances, were actually aimed against learning and 
culture. The Merton Buie was a bringer in of new things. Merton 
would not call bis society of scholars a convent , as the old monkish 
corporations had been designated. That sounded too much as 
though the mere promotion of pietism was his aim ; he revived the 
old classical word collegium. There had been collegia at Borne 
before the imperial times; though some of them liad been religious 
bodies, some were decidedly not so. They were societies which held 
property, punned certain avocations, and acted in a corporate 
capacity for veiy mundane objects. Why should not there be a 
collegium of scholars? Why should students and men of learning 
be expected to be bolter than other people ? When Merton storied 
his college at Oxford, he rn^A* a plain by bis statutes that he did 
not intend to found a society after the old conventual typo, but to 
shut upon a new departure. 

The scholars of the new college were to take no vows they were 
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tvoi to be worried with everlasting ritual observances. Spetial 
chaplains, who were presumably not expected to be scholars and 
students, were appointed for the nunistmtian of the ceremonial 
in the church. Luxury was guarded agrinst s pov^rty was not 
enjoined. As long as a scholar was pursuing his studies bond fide, 
he might remain a member of the college; if he was tired of books 
and bookish people, he might go. 

When a man strikes out a new idea, he is not allowed to keep it 
to himself very long. The* new idea soon gets taken up ; sometimes 
it gets improved upon; sometimes very much the reverse. For a 
wise man acts upon a hint, and it germinates; a fool only half- 
apprehends the meaning of the hint, and he displays his folly in 
producing a caricature. Hugh de Balsham seems to have aimed at 
improving upon Merton’s original idea. He meant well, doubtless; 
but his college of Peterhouse, the first college in Cambridge, was a 
very poor copy of the Oxford foundation. Merton was a man of 
genius, a man of ideas; Balsham was a man of the cloister. More¬ 
over, he was by no means so rich as his predecessor, and he did not 
live to carry out his scheme. The funds were insufficient. The 
first college at Cambridge was long in building, Cambridge, in 
fact, was very unfortunate. Somehow there was none of the dash 
and enthusiasm, none of the passion for progress, which characterised 
Oxford. Cambridge had no moral genius like Grosseteste to impress 
his strong personality upon the movement which the friars stirred, 
no commanding intellect like that of Roger Bacon to attract and 
dazzle and lead into quite new regions of thought the ardent and 
eager spirits who felt that a new era had begun; no Occam or 
Duns Scotus or Bradwardine ; no John Wiclif to kindle a new flame 
—say, rather, to take up the torch which had dropped from Brad- 
wardine’s hand, and continue the race which the others had run so 
well. What a grand succession of men it was! 

Five colleges had been founded at Oxford before a second arose 
at Cambridge. After that they followed in rapid succession, and the 
reign of Edward the Third had not come to an end when no less 
than seven colleges had been opened at Cambridge. Five of them 
have survived # to our own days, and two were eventually absorbed 
by the larger foundation which Henry the Seventh was ambitious of 
raising, and which now stands forth in its grandeur, the most 
magnificent educational corporation in the world. 

• • • • ■ • • 

Where did all the money come from, not only to raise the 
original buildings in which the University, as a teaching body, pur* 
su ed its work, but which also provided the houses in winch the 
colleges of scholars lived and laboured ? 

U nhap pily, we know very little of the University buildings 
during this early period. All the industry of Mr. Clark has net 
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spiled to penetrate the thick obaemity? but this at lesst ii 
pe% certain namely, that the earliest University buildings at 
<3hmbridge were very humble structures clustering round about 
the area now covered fay the University schools and library, that 
it was not till the middle of the fourteenth century that any 
attempt was made to erect a building of anypretenskm, and that 
the ‘Schools Quadrangle was not completed till ISO years after 
the first stone was laid.’ The University of Cambridge was for ages 
a very poor corporation; it had no funds out of which to build halls 
or schools or library. The ceremonies at commencement and on other 
great occasions took place in the churches, sometimes of the Au- 
gustiman, sometimes of the Franciscan friars. In these early times 
the gownsmen dared not contemplate the erection of a senate-house 
wherein to hold their meet ings. When the fourteenth-century schools 
were planned their erection was doubtless regarded as a very bold 
and ambitious experiment. The money came in very slowly, the 
work stopped more than once, and when it proceeded it was only by 
public subscription that the funds were gathered. In 1466, William 
Wilflete, Master of Clare Hall and Chancellor of the University, 
actually made a journey to London to gather funds from whatever 
quarters he could, and he dunned his friends, and those on whom 
the University had any claim, so successfully that on June 25 of that 
year a contract for proceeding with the work was drawn up and 
signed, but it was nearly nine years after this before the schools were 
finally completed, together with a new library over them, by the 
special munificence of Archbishop Kotherham, who had further 
enriched the library with numerous volumes of great value. 

The tie which bound the members of the University together 
was much weaker than that which united the members of the 
same colleges* The colleges were, in almost every case, founded by 
private munificence, and in most cases were commenced during the 
lifetime of the several founders; but when we come to look into the 
sources of the college revenues we find that the actual gifts of money, 
or indeed of lands, was less than at first sight apjiears. A very large 
proportion of the endowments of these early colleges came from the 
spoliation of the parochial clergy. Popular writers ip our own time 
declaim against the horrible sin of buying and selling church pre¬ 
ferment, as if it were a modern abomination. Let a man only spend 
lialf an hour in examining the fines or records of transfers of pro¬ 
perty in England during the fourteenth century and he will be some¬ 
what surprised to discover what a part the buying and selling of 
advowsons played in the business transactions of our forefathers five 
centuries ago. Advowsons were always in the market, and always 
good investments in those days. But not only so, A pious founder 
could do a great deal in the way of making perpetual provision for 
the mention of his name by posterity at a smjdl cost if ha took cane 
♦a moninaitate ecclesiastical nronertv with prudence. There was a 
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crafty device hereby the owner of the advowson could appropriate 
the titles of a benefice to the support of any corporation which 
might be considered a religious foundation. She old monasteries 
had benefited to some extent from this disendowment of the secular 
clergy, the Augustiniap canons, during the twelfth century, being the 
chief gainers by the pillage. When the rage for founding colleges 
came in, and the awful ravages of the Black Death had depopulated 
whole districts, the fashion of alienating the revenues of the country 
parsons and diverting them into the new channel grew to be quite a 
rage. The colleges of secular priests living together in common, or 
what it is now the fashion to call a clergy house, might be awl were 
strictly religious foundations; and could the colleges of scholars 1 , of 
teachers and learners who presumably were all priests, or intended 
for the priesthood, be regarded as less religious than the others ? 
So it came to pass that the titheB of parish after parish were diverted 
into a new channel, and these very colleges at Cambridge which 
were professedly meant to raise the standard of education among the 
seculars were endowed at the expense of those same secular clergy. 
In order that the country parsons might be better educated, it was 
arranged that the country parsons should be impoverished! 

• ••••••a 

Seven new colleges opened in less than thirty years at Cambridge 
alone! Think what this must have meant. I suspect that Oxford 
had attracted the reading men, and Cambridge possessed charms for 
the fast ones. How else are we to explain Archbishop Stratford’s 
stringent, order in 1342 for the repression of the dandyism that pre¬ 
vailed among the young scholars? These young Cantabs of the 
fourteenth century were exquisites of the first water. Their fur- 
trimmed cloaks and their tippets; their shoes of all the colours of 
the rainbow; their dainty girdles, bejewelled and gilt, were a sight 
to sec. And then their hair! positively curled and powdered, and 
growing over their shoulders, too ; and when they passed their 
fingers through the curls, look you, there were rings on their 
fingers! Call you these scholars ? Chaucer’s ‘ Clerk of Oxenforde ’ 
was of a very different type:— 

* For nil that he might of his frendes hente 
On bookes and in learning lie it Bpente. 

Nevertheless it can hardly have been but that the foundation of so 
many colleges at Cambridge brought in a stricter discipline; the new 
collegiate life of the scholars began. Perhaps for the majority of 
readers no part of Mr. Clark’s great work will prove so attractive as 
the last four hundred pages, with their delightful essays on ‘The 
Component Parts of a College.’ Here we have traced out for us, in 
the most elaborate manner, the gradual development of the collegiate 
idea, from the time when it expressed itself in a building that had 
no particular plan, down to our owe days, when colleges vie with one 
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another in architectural splendour and in the lavish completeness 
ottheir arrangement*. ^ 

At the outaet the uninitiated must prepare to have some of their 
favourite theories rudely shattered. We are in the habit of assuming 
that a quadrangle is one of the essential features of a college. It is 
almost aiming to learn that the quadrangular arrangement was 
adopted very gradually. 

Again, we are often assured that the colleges at the two older 
universities fure the only relics of the monastic system, and are them¬ 
selves monastic in their origin. A greater fallacy could hardly be 
propounded. It would be nearer the truth to say that the founding 
of the colleges was at once a protest against the monasteries and an 
attempt to supersede them. 

More startling still is the fact that a college did not at first neces¬ 
sarily imply that there was a chapel attached. So far from this being 
the case, it is certain that Feterhouse, the oldest college in Cambridge, 
never had a chapel till the present building was consecrated in 1632. 
It was with great difficulty that the Countess of Pembroke in 13C6 
was allowed to build a chapel within the precincts of her new 
college; and, so far from these convenient adjuncts to a collegiate 
establishment having been considered an essential in early times, 
no less than eight of the college chapels at Cambridge and four at 
Oxford date from a time after the Keformation. In the fourteenth 
century and later the young scholars, as a rule, attended their 
parish church. .Sometimes the college added on an aisle for the 
accommodation of its members; sometimes it obtained a licence 
to nse a room in which Divine Service might be conducted for a 
time; once the founder of a college erected a collegiate quire in 
the middle of the parish church, a kind of gigantic pew, for the 
accommodation of his scholars. Downing College has never had a 
chapel to the present hour. 

Of all the developments, however, in the college idea, none has 
been more remarkable than that of the master's lodge. In the 
fourteenth century the master of a college was but primus inter 
pares, and the distance between him and his feUows or scholars was 
less than that which exists now between the commanding officer of a 
regiment in barracks and bis brother officers. The master had no 
sinecure; the discipline of the place depended upon him almost 
entirely, for in those days the monarchical idea was in the ascendant; 
the king was a real king, the bishop a real bishop* the master a real 
master. Everything was referred to him, everything originated with 
him, everything was controlled by him. But as for the accommoda¬ 
tion asigned to him in the early colleges, it was very inferior indeed 
to that which every undergraduate at Trinity or St John** expects 
to find vn our time. The Provost of Oriel in 1329 was pennitted 

> nmrt if he pleased, and to reside outside the 

- • • 
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residence ; bat this was clearly an exceptional case, for the mater 
was at this time the actual founder of the coflegc, and Adam de 
Brune might be presumed to know what was good for his successors 
in the office for which he himself had made provision* But for 
generations the master enjoyed no more than a couple oiakamber* 
at the most, and it was not till the sixteenth century that an official 
residence was provided, and then such residence consisted only of 
lodging* a little more spacious and convenient than those of any 
of the fellows, and in no case separated from the main buildings of 
the college. Even when masters of colleges began to many (and 
the earliest instance of this seems to have been Dr. Heynes, Maker 
of Queen’s College, in 1529), it was long before the master’s wife 
was so far recognised as to be received within the precincts; and as 
late as 1576, when the fellows of King’s complained of their provost’s 
wife being seen within the college, Dr. Goad replied that she had 
not been twice in the college 4 Quad ’ in her life, as far as he knew. 
When the great break-up came in the next century, then the esta¬ 
blishment of the master demanded increased accommodation for his 
family, and the master s lodge began to grow slowly, until university 
architects of the nineteenth century displayed their exalted sense of 
what was due to the dignity of a ‘ head of a house ’ by erecting 
two such palaces as the lodges of Pembroke and »St. John’s Colleges; 
for the glorification of the artist, it may be, but whether for the advan¬ 
tage of the college, the university, or the occupants of the aforesaid 
lodges rr be reasonably doubted. One master’s lodge in Cambridge 
is at this moment let , presumably for the benefit of the head of the 
house, whose official residence it is; and, if things go on as they are 
tending, the day may come—-who knows how soon ?—when Cam¬ 
bridge shall at last be able to boast of a really good hotel, 4 in a 
central and very desirable situation, commanding a delightful view 
0 f*—what shall we say?—‘fitted up with every convenience, and 
formerly known as the Master’s Lodge of St. Boniface College.’ 

I am inclined to think that there is such a thing as architecture 
run to seed. 

- * . • • • • * * 

If any one imagines that it would be possible within the limits 
of a single essay to follow Mr. Clark through the exhaustive pro¬ 
cesses of investigation which he has gone through, or to summarise 
at all satisfactorily the results which he has arrived at and set forth 
in so masterly a manner, let such an one spend only a single hour in 
turning over the leaves of these splendid volumes. The exquisite 
illustrations alone (which count by hundreds), and the elaborate 
maps and ground-plans, are full of surprises; they speak with an 
eloquence of their own to such as have eyes to see and in whom 
there is a spark of imagination to enlighten the paths along which 
their accomplished guide can lead them. Do you think that such 

— 1,9 3F 
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aworkasthktelkus aomoro than hew the stone wails rose and 
the buildings asramed their present form, and court pti added 
to courts and Ubmnea and museums and lecture-rooms and ail the 
rest of them were oonstmcted by the professional gentlemen who 
drew the plans, and piled up by the masons ami the bricklayers? 
Then yon will do it a grievous injustice. 

Horisosa rk& with trembling spine 

Ob violet twilights, loss their dies 

if there be no human element to cast a living glow upon them. The 
authors of this architectural history knew better than anyone else 
that they were dealing with the architectural history of a great 
national institution. They knew that these walk—some so old and 
crumbling, some so new and hard and unlovely—bear upon them the 
marks of all the changes and all the progress, the conflicts and the 
questionings, the birth-throes of the new childhood, the fading out 
of a perplexed senility, the earnest grappling with error, the painful 
searching after truth which the spirit of man has gone through in 
these homes of intellectual activity during the lapse of six hundred 
years. Do you wish to understand the buildings? Then you must 
study the life; and the converse is true also. Either explaius, and 
is the indispensable interpreter of, the obscurities of the other. Mr. 
Clark could not have produced this exhaustive history of university 
and oollegiate fabrics if he had not gained a profound insight into 
the student life of Cambridge from the earliest times. 

How did they live, tliese young scholars in the early days? 
Through what whimsical vagaries have the fashions change*]? 
As the centuries have rolled on, have the youth of Knglaud become 
better or wiser than their sires ? Neither better nor wiser seems to 
be the answer. The outer man is not as he was; the real moral and 
intellectual stamina of Englishmen lias at least suffered no deteriora¬ 
tion. Our habits are different; our dress, our language, the look of 
our homes, are ail other Ilian they were. Our wants have multiplied 
immensely; the amount of physical discomfort and downright suffer¬ 
ing which our ancestors were called upon to endure sent up the 
death-rate doubtless to a figure which to ns would be appalling. 
We start from a standing-point in moral, social* and intellectual 
convictions so far in advance of that of our forefathers that they 
could not conceive of such a terminus ad quern as serves us as a 
terminus a quo* In other words, we begin at a point in the line 
which they never conceived could be reached. Vet the more 
closely we look into the past the more do we see how history in 
all essentials is for ever repeating herself—impossible though It may 
be to put the clock back for ourselves. 

How significant is the fact that through all these centuries of 
' ttWiiitf. of nulling down and raking up, the makers 

* ' a- ■ -a. 4 
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the realm* of thought, inquiry, end discovery—never seemed to 
hire thought that Death could play much havoc among them. 
In the old monasteries there was always a cemetery. The canon 
or the mesh who passed into the cloister came there once for all— 
to lire and (Ke within the walls of his monastery, Tbescholar who 
came to get all the learning he could, and who settled in some 
humble hostel or some unpretentious college of the old type, came 
to spend some few years there, but no more. He came to lire his 
life, and when there was nft more life in him—no more youthful 
force, activity, aud enthusiasm—there was no place for him at Cam¬ 
bridge. There they wanted men of vigour and energy, not past their 
work. Die ? No! as long as he was verily alive it was well that he 
should stay and toil. When he was a dying man, better be should 
go. No college at Cambridge had a cemetery. Let the dead bury 
their dead! 

Indeed, it must have been hard for the weak and sickly—the 
lad of feeble frame and delicate organisation—to stand that rugged 
old Cambridge life. 4 College rooms* in our time suggest some¬ 
thing like the ne plu# ultra of aesthetic elegance and luxury. We 
find it hard to realise the fact that for centuries a Fellow of a 
college was expected to have two or three chamber fellows who 
shared his bed-room with him; and that his study was no bigger 
than a study at the schoolhouse at Rugby, and very much smaller 
than a fourth-form boy enjoys at many a more modem public 
school. At the hostels, which were of course much more crowded 
than the colleges were, a separate bed was the privilege of the few. 
What must have been the condition of those semi-licensed re¬ 
ceptacles for the ]ioorer students in the early times, when we find as 
late as 1598 that in St.John’s College there were no less than 
seventy members of the college 4 accommodated * (!) in twenty-eight 
chambers. This was before the second court at St. John’s was even 
begun, and yet these seventy Johnians were living in luxury when 
compared with their predecessors of two hundred years before. 

‘ In the early colleges the windows of the chambers were unglazed 
and closed with wooden shutters; their floors were either of clay or 
tiled; and their .halls and ceilings were unplastered.’ We have 
express testimony that at Corpus Christ! College not even the 
master’s lodge had been glazed aud panelled before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. By an inventory which Mr. Clark has 
printed, dated July 3, 1451, it appears that in the master's lodge at 
King's College,‘the wealthiest lodge of the university, there was 
then only one chair; that the tables were supported ou trestles; 
and that those who used them sat on forms or stools.' As for the 
chambers and studies, not only were they destitute of anything in 
the shape of stoves or fire-places, but their walk were absolutely 
bate, while in the upper chambers there were not even lath and plaster 
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between the tiles and the beams of the root It is to ns almost in* 
comprehensible how vitality could have been kept up in the winter 
under such conditions. The cold must have been dreadfbL 

At four only of five earlier and smaller colleges was there any 
fire-place in the hall, and the barbaric braziers in which first charcoal 
and afterwards coke was burned, were actually the only heating 
apparatus known in the immense halls of Trinity and St. John’s till 
within the last twenty years! The magnificent hall of Trinity 
actually retained till 1866 the brazier which had hem in use for 
upwards of 160 years ! The clumsy attempt to fight the bitter cold 
which was usual in our mediaeval churches and manor-houses, by 
strewing the stone floor with rushes, was carried out too in the 
college halls, and latterly, instead of rushes, sawdust was used, at 
least in TVinity. ‘It was laid on the floor at the beginning of 
winter, and turned over with a rake as often as the upper surface 
became dirty. Finally, when warm weather set in, it was removed, 
the colour of charcoal!’ Well might the late Professor Sedgwick, 
in commenting upon this practice, exclaim:— 1 The dirt was sublime 
in former years! ’ 

Yet in the earliest times a lavatory was provided in the college 
halls, and a towel of eight or nine yards long, which at Trinity as 
late as 1612 was hung on a hook—the refinement of hanging a 
towel on a roller does not appear to have been thought of. 
These towels were for use before dinner; at dinner the fellows of 
Christ’s in 1575 were provided with table-napkins. If they wiped 
their fingers on the table-cloth they were fined a penny. The 
temptation must have been strong at times, for no forks were in 
use —not even the iron-pronged forks which some of us remember in 
hall in our young days. The oldest piece of furniture in the 
college halls were the stocks set up for the correction of refractory 
undergraduates who should have been guilty of the enormity of 
bathing in the Cam or other grave offence and scandal. 

Of the amusements indulged in by the undergraduates at Cambridge 
in the early times we hear but little. The probability seems to be that 
they had to manage for themselves as best they could. Gradually 
the bowling-green, the butts for archery, and the tennis-courts were 
provided by several colleges. Tennis seems to have been the rage 
at Cambridge during the sixteenth century, and the tennis-courts 
became sources of revenue in the Elizabethan time. It is clear 
that by this time the old severity and rigour had become relaxed, 
the colleges bad become richer, and in another hundred years the 
combination-rooms had become comfortable and almost luxurious 
before the seventeenth century closed. In Queen’s College in 1695 
there were actually flowers in the combination-room, and at Christ’s 
College in 1716 a card-table was provided ‘in the fellows’ parlour.* 
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It may be mid that the immense expansion of the fjniretsity, as 
distinct from a mere aggregate of colleges, dates from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Up to that time the colleges had for 
four hundred years been steadily growing into privileged corpora¬ 
tions, whose wealth and power had been too great for the Common¬ 
wealth, of which they were in idea only members. With the 
Georgian era the new movement began. When Bishop Moore’s 
vast library was presented bj fteorge II. to the University , when 
the first stone of the Senate House was laid in 1722, when the 
University arranged for the reception of Dr. Woodward’s fossils in 
1735—these events marked the beginning of a new order of things. 
Whatever confusion may have existed in the minds of our grand¬ 
fathers, who had a vague conviction that the University meant no 
more than the aggregate of the colleges, and a suspicion that what 
the University was the colleges made it—we, in our generation, 
have been assured that the colleges owed their existence to the 
sufferance of universities; or, if that be putting the case too strongly, 
that the colleges exist for the sake of the University. The new 
view has at any rate gained the approval of the Legislature; the 
University is in no danger of being predominated over by the col¬ 
leges in the immediate future; the danger rather is lest the colleges 
should be starved or at least impoverished for the glorification of 
the University, the college-fellowships being shorn of their dig¬ 
nity and emoluments in order to ensure that the University officials 
shall become the exclusive holders of the richest prizes. 

For good or evil we have entered upon a new career. The old 
Cambridge, which some of us knew in our youth, with its solemn 
ecclesiasticism, its quaiut archaisms, its fantastic anomalies, its fasci¬ 
nating picturesqueness, its dear old barbaric unintelligible odds and 
ends that met us at every turn in street and chapel and hall—that 
old Cambridge is as dead as the Egypt of the Pharaohs. The new 
Cambridge, with its bustling syndics for ever on the move—its 
bewildering complexity of examinations—its ‘sweet girl-graduates 
with their golden hair,’ its delightful ‘ notion of grand and capacious 
and massive amusement,’ its glorious wealth of collections and 
appliances and facilities for every kind of study and research, is 
alive with an exuberant vitality. 

What form will the new life assume in the time that is coming? 
Will the Cambridge of six centuries hence be able to produce such & 
record of her past as that which Bhe can boast of now ? Among her 
alumni of the future will there arise again any such loyal and en¬ 
lightened historians as these who have raised to themselves and their 
University so noble a monument ? 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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EUROPE IN THE PACIFIC . 


During the last half-century our Australasian colonies have been 
merely spectators in the diplomatic drama of European politics; 
recent events, however, have caused a change in this respect, and 
now individually and collectively they are beginning to appear before 
the world as actors who will probably play important parts in the 
new political sphere of influence that is rapidly attracting the atten¬ 
tion of Europe,—I mean the future policy of the Pacific. Imperial 
legislators have hitherto acted too much on their own responsibility 
in their diplomatic dealings with foreign Powers relating to Pacific 
affairs, and the public opinion of Australasia has not been sufficiently 
recognised in matters involving the annexation and giving up of 
islands in the southern hemisphere. True the advice of colonial 
statesmen and agents-general has frequently been asked, but it is 
not too much to say that, though generously given, it has seldom been 
seriously considered* Now it must be distinctly understood that 
the presence of possibly hostile Powers in the immediate vicinity of 
our Australasian colonies is fraught with much future danger to the 
colonists themselves, and, as they, and not the people inhabiting 
Great Britain and Ireland, are directly affected by the result of 
such diplomatic arrangements, their interest in questions of this 
kind demand first consideration. The half-heartednesB so long 
displayed by the home authorities in Pacific policy will have to give 
place to more vigorous action, in which deeds must be substituted 
for words, and treaties for understandings. * 

Spain, France, and Holland long ago saw the advantage of pos¬ 
sessing advanced posts in the Pacific—Spain and Holland for com¬ 
mercial reasons, France for naval purposes and the establishment of 
convict settlements. Germany and the United States have not been 
long in following suit, and slowly but surely the former Power is 
gaining a hold upon the trade in these latitudes and endeavouring 
to provide herself with coaling stations in the immediate vicinity of 
the maritime highways to Australia. Meanwhile, Great Britain is 
looking on, content with the passive possession of the Fijis and a 
small strip of New Guinea, while Australia and New Zealand, con- 
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stitutionally powerless to prevent or permit aunexafciou,are daily in 
danger of an increase in the number of foreign convicts already 
lodged an3 provided for in islands adjacent to their shores* 

I propose to give here some information concerning the more 
important groups of islands that lie scattered over the surface of the 
Pacific Ocean. The area with which lam about to deal is so vast, and 
the islands in question so numerous, that some classification becomes 
necessary. Several methods of course suggest themselves, but the 
one adopted will well illustrate the object in view, and show at onee 
not only the relation which these groups of islands bear to each 
other, but also their individual importance to European Powers, both 
diplomatically and commercially, for which purpose I have arranged 
the accompanying chart. 

Recent diplomatic arrangements between this country and Ger¬ 
many have settled that for political purposes the Western Pacific 
shall mean that part of the Pacific Ocean lying between the 15th 
parallel of N. and the 30th parallel of S. latitude and between the 
165th degree of longitude W. and the 130th E. of Greenwich. No 
corresponding division has hitherto been proposed for the Eastern 
Pacific, probably because the reasons that prompted the one did not 
appear to require the other. Now I would vent ure to suggest that it 
would be a matter of some convenience if the area of the Eastern 
Pacific were defined and made to correspond more nearly with that 
of the Western Pacific. To illustrate my meaning I have drawn 
on the chart annexed an arbitrary line traversing the 100th degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich, and would define the Eastern Pacific 
as that part of the Pacific Ocean lying between the 15th parallel of 
N. and the 30th parallel of S. latitude, and between the 165th 
degree of longitude W. and the 100th degree of longitude W. of 
Greenwich. This division excludes the Galapagos Islands, which 
belong to the Republic of Ecuador, but takes in Pitcairn Island and 
Easter Island. 

Six months since important declarations were entered into between 
the Governments of Great Britain and the German Empire relating 
to a demarcation of the British and German spheres of influence in 
the Western Pacific and to reciprocal freedom of trade and com¬ 
merce in the British and German possessions and protectorates 1 in 
those regions. For these purposes the area of the Western Pacific was 
revised as above, and a conventional line of demarcation 9 agreed upon 
starting from the north-east coast of New Guinea at a point near 

1 The words * possessions and protectorates in the Western Pacific’ do not 
include the colonies which now have fully constituted governments and legisla¬ 
tures. 

* Should further surveys show that any islands now indicated on the British 
Admiralty charts lying on one side of the conventional line are in reality on the 
other side, the line is to he modified so that such islands shall appear on the same 
aide of the line shown on the said charts. 
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Mitre Rock on the 8th parallel of & latitude, which is the boundary 
between the British rad German possessions on that coast, and 
following that parallel to point A, 1 and thence continuing to points 
B, C, D, E, F, and G^as indicated in the arampraying chart. East, 
south-east, or south of this line Germray has engaged not to 
acquire land, accept protectorates, or interfere with the extension 
of British influence, and to give up any acquisitions of territory or 
protectorates already established in that part of the Western Pacific. 
Great Britain has entered into similar engagements concerning that 
part of the Western Pacific lying to the west, north-west, or north 
of the conventional line. 

These engagements, however, do not apply to the Navigator 
Islands (Samoa), which are affected by treaties with Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States; nor to the Friendly Islands 
(Tonga), also affected by treaties with Great Britain and Germany; 
nor to the island of Niue (Savage Island), which groups still con¬ 
tinue to form a neutral region; nor, of course, are they applicable to 
any islands or places in the Western Pacific now under the sovereignty 
or protection of any other civilised Power, 

Commercially both nations have agreed that the subjects of 
either State shall be free to resort to or settle in all the possessions 
or protectorates belonging to the other, as well as to acquire any 
kind of property and engage in any description of trade, agricultural 
or industrial undertakings, subject to the same conditions and laws, 
and enjoying the same religious freedom, protection, and privileges, 
as the subjects of the sovereign or protecting State. The ships 
belonging to both States are in all respects to enjoy reciprocal ad¬ 
vantages as well as most-favoured-nation treatment; and merchandise, 
of whatever origin, imported by the subjects of either State, under 
whatever flag, is not to be liable to any other or higher duties than 
that imported by the subject of the other State or of any third 
Power. 

It has been decided too that all disputed claims to land alleged 
to have been acquired by British subjects in a German possession 
or protectorate, and vice versa, prior to the proclamation of sove¬ 
reignty or protectorate, shall be settled by a mixed commission; but 
any such claim may be decided by the local authority alone, pro¬ 
vided the claimant to the land makes formal application to that 
effect. Convicts are not to be transported to, nor penal settlements 


1 A, 8° 8. lat., 154° long. E. of Greenwich; B, 7° 15' 8. lat., 155° 25' E. long.; C, 
7° 15' 8. lat., 155° 35' E. long .; D, 7° 25' 8. lat* 156° 40' E. long.; E, 8° 50' 8. lftt., 
159° 50' E. long.; F, 6° N. lftt, 173° 30' E. long.; G, 15° N. lftt., 173° 30' E. long. 

The point A is indicated on the British Admiralty chart 780, Pacific Ocean 
(south-west sheet); the points B, C, D, and E are indicated on the British Admiralty 
chart 214 (South Pacific, Solomon Islands), and the points F and G on the 
British Admiralty chart 781, Pacific Ocean (north-west sheet). 
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established by either Great Britain or Germany in, the Western 
Pacific* 

The table on the following page shows the exact geographical 
position and nationality of the principal groups and islands in these 
latitudes, and serves at the same time as an index to the chart 
annexed* 

I will now deal with the groups separately, detailing more 
at length their diplomatic • connection with European Powers, and 
pointing out some of the* advantages they possess for commercial 
enterprise. 

Northern Pacific. 

The Sandwich Islands, eight in number, and possessing an area 
of about 6,000 square miles, form the kingdom of Hawaii. The 
Government is constitutional, consisting of a King and Parliament. 
In 1843 their independence was formally declared by the French 
and English Governments; and in 1851 .a treaty was entered into 
between her Majesty and the King relating to commerce and naviga¬ 
tion, containing certain clauses granting concessions to whale ships, 
and regulating import duties and harbour dues. The islands, how¬ 
ever, are practically Americanised, and the dollar is the standard 
coin. Their importance from a European point of view is chiefly 
owing to the position of Honolulu, which is the only coaling station 
on the mail route between Auckland and San Francisco and on the 
direct line between Vancouver and Fiji. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, 
Norway, and America are diplomatically represented. 

The Ladrones, a group of about twenty islands, running almost 
due north and south, have a united area of nearly 1250 square miles, 
the largest being Guajan, ninety miles in circumference, where the 
governor resides. As a commercial possession these islands are very 
important to the Spaniards. 

Southern Pacific. 

The Kermadec Islands, a scattered group of small rocky islets 
situated north-feast of New Zealand, were annexed by Great Britain 
on the 1st of August, 1886. 

The Chatham Islands, discovered in 1791, consist of three islands 
and several islets. The soil is fertile, and European fruits grow well. 

Eastern Pacific. 

Cook Islands are seven in number. The natives, a well-disposed 
and intelligent people, are Protestant, and adopt European habits. 

Rarotonga, the finest and by far the most important of these 
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,* islands, lies in the highway between Sydney and Panama. Although 
mountainous, it is very fertile, and fresh water abounds ; while its 
two small but fairly secure harbours might be of signal service 
to us, seeing we have no coaling station in the Eastern Pacific. 
About the year 1864 the king and his chiefs Tmufa a formal appli¬ 
cation to her Majesty’s Government for protection, in the shape of a 
letter addressed to the then Governor of New Zealand. The same 
feeling continues, and (July 3, 1886) the New Zealand Government, 
in a telegraphic despatch, 'asked that the island should be brought 
under British protection. 

It is not probable that, with the present spirit of annexation, 
islands possessing so many advantages commercially and diplomati¬ 
cally will remain much longer without an offer of protection from 
some European Power. 

The Society group may he divided into— 

(1) Tahiti, a valuable island with a good harbour (Papeete), 
Moorea, Mactia, and Tetuaroa. They were formally annexed by 
France in 1880. 

(2) Huahine, Itaiatea, and Borabora (to the leeward of Tahiti), 
and the adjacent small islands. Their independence was acknow¬ 
ledged by a treaty entered into between Great Britain and France 
in 1847, although, strange to say, the French flag has been flying at 
Raiatea since 1880. 

The Austral group consists of five islands—Rapa, Ravaivai, Tubu, 
Rurutu, and Rimatara, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five miles in 
circumference and possessing a magnificent climate. The natives, 
who are Protestants, have little sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
teaching. These islands, cultivated properly by Europeans, would 
probably produce fine crops of cotton, coffee, sugar, and indigo, and 
constitute commercially a very profitable investment. 

4 Rurutu and Rimatara are independent, but the other three belong 
to the French. Rapa, situated at the extreme south-east, possesses 
a fine natural harbour, and though it formed part of the 1843 Tahiti 
protectorate was not formally ceded to France till 1880. 

The French possessions in the Eastern Pacific comprise— 

(1) The Marquesas, a group of eleven islands, possessing a de¬ 
lightful climate and valuable agricultural land, ceded to France by a 
treaty with Admiral Dupetit-Thouars in May 1842. 

(2) The Tahitian Archipelago, which may be subdivided into— 

(a) Tahiti, Moorea, Tetuaroa, Meetia, Tubai, Ravaivai, and Rapa. 

Admiral Thouars seized Tahiti in August 1842, and during the 

following year the island was, at the request of its queen and 
principal chiefs, placed under French protection. In May 1880 
King Pomare the Fifth handed over the administration of Tahiti 
and its dependencies to the President of the Republic, and they 
were formally annexed by France. Tahiti, now a great centre of 
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commercial activity in the Pacific, was then made, and still is, the 
seat of government. * 

(6) Hie Low Archipelago, or Paumotn group, a vast collection of 
coral islands, numbering seventy-eight or more, covering an area of 
6,000 square kilometres, and chiefly valuable for their pear! fisheries. 

(c ) The Gambiers, a group of four small islands. The French 
official resides at Mangareva. The agents of Messrs. Godeffiroy some 
years ago shipped to Europe, in one parcel, pearls to the value 
of #20,000, the product of a few months’ collection among the 
Baumotus, and the large pearl now in the possession of her Majesty, 
and purchased of Messrs. Storr and Mortimer for 6,000/., came 
from the Gambiers. 

The situation in the Eastern Pacific calls for immediate action. 
The islanders are becoming aware of the growing power of Germany 
in these latitudes, and, as the greater part of their trade is transacted 
through agents of that country, there is some reason to expect that 
Prince Bismarck may before long carry out here his principle of 
following the German trade with the German flag. 

With the diplomatic dealings that led to the establishment of 
Kaiser Wilhelm ^Land in the Ireland of Australia still fresh in our 
memory, it might be politic and not altogether unnecessary to take 
some preliminary steps in a matter of so great importance to the 
future welfare of British commercial interests. 

I would suggest that the limits of British and French spheres of 
influence in the Eastern Pacific be more accurately defined, and that 
declarations be made between the Governments of Great Britain and 
France similar in effect to those entered into between this country 
and Germany concerning the Western Pacific. The Panama Canal 
may or may not be a financial success. That it will be open for 
navigation in 1889 is more than doubtful, but that it may be un 
fait accompli sooner or later is a possibility which even the Americans 
cannot gainsay. Our duty is to be prepared for a favourable result 
of M. Lesseps’ undertaking, which, if successful, will not only open a 
new sea route to Australia and New Zealand, but also bring the 
Pacific islands into very much closer communication with European 
Powers than is at the present time possible. 

It would of course be necessary to agree to a conventional line 
of demarcation, and the diplomatic dealings that led to the fixing 
of {this line might materially assist in solving the New Hebrides 
problem. 

Provided that the settlement of the Newfoundland fisheries dispute 
does not interfere with the carrying out of the declaration entered 
mto betweeen this country and France, in 1847, respecting the 
independence of the islands of Huahine, Raiatea, and Borabora, and 
the small islands adjacent thereto, the withdrawal of Great Britain 
from ibis engagement in exchange for Bapa, Tubai, and Kavaivai 
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might be deserving of some consideration at the hands of her 
Majesty’s Government. 

A conventional line, as indicated in the chart overleaf, that 
secured Rapa and Rarotonga on the British side, would not be with¬ 
out its advantages to this country, and yet keep intact the rights of 
France, and not interfere with her diplomatic or commercial policy 
in these latitudes. 

Tahiti being the great centre of French trade in the Pacific is 
absolutely necessary to France; but Rapa, which can only be ap¬ 
proached from most of the French possessions by a circuitous passage, 
owing to the nautical dangers that surround the Low Archipelago, 
has hitherto proved of little service to that nation. In support of 
my case I would mention the fact that, although this island was 
included in the 1843 protectorate, it was only in 1867, after the 
Panama Mail Company had chosen it for a coaling station, that 
France thought it necessary to send a man-of-war there to reduce it 
into possession. In the event of the Panama Canal being opened for 
traffic, Tahiti must, from its geographical position, always be the 
coaling station for French vessels taking that route to Caledonia or 
Australia. Rarotonga is independent, and its inhabitants have already 
invited, and are still ready and willing to accept, British protection, 
while Tubai and Ravaivai are unimportant islands to France in 
comparison with the possession of Huahine, Borabora, Raiatea, and 
the remaining islands of the Society group. The guano islands 
Fanning, Malden, and Starbuck would, under the suggested arrange¬ 
ment, also go to France. 


Western Pacific. 

The largest and perhaps the most important island in the Western 
Pacific is New Guinea, or Papua. It lies immediately south of the 
equator and north of Australia, and is under the control of three 
European Powers in the following estimated proportions 

Square miles 

Western New Guinea (Holland).. 112,360 

Kaiser Wilhelm Land (Germany). 68,390 

British Protectorate (Great Britain). 86,800 

Total area . . 267,640 

The secrecy and jealousy of the Dutch in relation to their East 
India possessions, even to a late period, has barred political and 
geographical information to the Outer world. Lord Carnarvon in 
1875 endeavoured to get some definite information as to their title, 
or alleged title, to the western portion of New Guinea, and to trace 
out the precise boundaries of the territory held by them. No specific 
information, however, on these points was forthcoming, beyond the 
faot that they claimed to extend to the 141st degree of longitude 
east of Greenwich. 
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The Dutch navigaton in tie early part of the seventeenth 
oentury explored the sooth-western shores of New Guinea as far east 
as the Torres Straits, while Le Make, Sohoufcen, and Abel Tasman 
(1613-43) traced the northern shores from about the 144* meridian 
to the westward. The Great Geel Vi*k Bay was explored in 1706. 
In 1620 and 1828 more explorations were made, and a settlement 
founded. In 1835 the Dutch sent out another expedition* which 
was followed in 1858 by a third to Humboldt Bay. None of these 
endeavours to colonise the place have, however, been very sudceBsfuL 



Hence the assumption is their title depends upon the right of dis¬ 
covery and exploration. 

Comparatively little too is known concerning German New Guinea, 
and although recent White Books give some information about the 
interior of Kaiser Wilhelm Land, the greater part of that territory 
remains unexplored; but owing to the untiring energy of the late Sir 
Peter Scratchley, who personally visited eighteen districts, twenty- 
seven islands, thirty-four inland and sixty coast villages, Borne definite 
and reliable information respecting the British territory has been 
acquired. With the exception of the north-east coast, the entire 
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littoral of the protectorate is inhabited; aa&iathe west and north¬ 
west, from the Fly River to Hall Sound, the tribes are large. The 
foil there, too, is extremely fertile, and large WipB of sago are 
produced. From Port Moresby to Kerupunu the natives are peaceable 
and inclined to the adoption of European ideaa respeeting labour $ 
but at Aroma, Cloudy Bay, Milport Bay, an& Toulon Island they 
are not to be trusted. Further south villages are smaller but more 
numerous, and the character of the natives is docile. Concerning 
those on the north-east coast, little is known of their habits or 
customs. The natives are far superior in physique to the Australian 
black, but there is no such developed tribal system as existed in 
Fiji, Java, and New Zealand. Sir Peter Scratchley and his guard 
only carried arms on rare occasions, but no hostility was ever shown, 
and even at Mr. Forbes’s station, the farthest settlement inland 
hitherto attempted, a friendly spirit was exhibited. 

The discovery of New Guinea is due to the Portuguese. Don 
Juge de Menenis landed there in 1526, and called the island Papua, 
which some authorities translate ‘ black,’ while others construe it 
‘ curled hair,’ either of which meanings suits the native inhabitants. 
Thirty years later De Betz, a Spanish mariner, Bailed along the 
northern coast, and rechristened the island Nueva Guinea, from a 
fancied resemblance it bore to the Guinea coast on the west of Africa. 
Dampier, in 1699, circumnavigated the] island, and on landing met 
with considerable resistance from the natives. A similar experience 
befell Captain Cook when he visited the place in 1770. 

Twenty-three years ago a company was started in Sydney to 
colonise that part not taken by Holland; but the idea was abandoned 
when the promoters of the scheme found they could not form & 
British colony without the express consent of the Imperial authorities. 
Since that date the coast-line of New Guinea has been to some extent 
explored by the missionaries and various Europeans who have visited 
its shores. 

The Bismarck Archipelago consists of the Admiralty group, New 
Britain, New Ireland, Long, and Rooke islands, and several smaller 
dependencies round about. 

The Loui^ade Archipelago, included in the British protectorate, 
embraces the islands of Adele, Roussel, and St. Aignan, and the 
groups R4nard, De Boyne, Bonvouloir, D’Entrecasteaux, and Trobri- 
ande. Many of the islands are thickly populated, and the natives, 
mostly cannibals, are less to be trusted than those on the mainland. 

I do not propose to deal with either the British or German occu¬ 
pation of New Guinea at any great length, but it may be interesting 
to give here a short account of the way Germany obtained a footing 
in the Ireland of Australia and a hold in the Western Pacific. 

Like a triangle, the question has three sides—Imperial, German, 
Colonial. These I will discuss as briefly as possible, and leave my 
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readers to draw their own conclusions. The Imperial authorities, 
after much delay and a good deal of outside pressure from the 
colonies, decided not to annex New Guinea, but to declare a protec* 
terete up to a certain point in the island, and on the 9th of September, 
1884, her Majesty’s Government announced to the German authori¬ 
ties that it was intended to establish a protectorate over the coast and 
contiguous islands, excepting that part between the 145th degree of 
east longitude and the eastern Dutch boundary. Baron von Plessen 
then made certain representations in Lorfdon, the outcome of which 
was that another note was sent to Berlin on the 9th of October, 
stating that as an act of courtesy we would, pending negotiations with 
Prince Bismarck, limit the immediate declaration of the protectorate 
to the south coast and islands, it being understood, of course, that 
this was done without prejudice to any territorial question beyond that 
limit, and adding that, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government, 
any question as to districts lying beyond the limit actually taken 
should be dealt with diplomatically rather than be referred to a South 
Sea Committee, as suggested by Ikron von Plessen. Germany, how¬ 
ever, saw no reason for entering into the negotiations suggested by 
this country, or waiting for the diplomatic discussion of Baron von 
Plessen’s representations, and proceeded to annex a portion of the 
territory in question. 

This action on the part of a friendly Power naturally caused 
some amount of irritation at the Foreign Office, and did not tend to 
allay the anxiety which was rapidly springing up at the Colonial 
Office in consequence of the alarming nature of the telegrams re¬ 
ceived from Australia. Much correspondence ensued on all sides, and 
on the 24th of December an interview took place between Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Meade in Berlin, when the matter was personally 
introduced to the German Chancellor. Six months later it was offi¬ 
cially announced in London that an arrangement had been agreed 
upon between the two Governments. Under this a point was selected 
on the north-east coast where the eighth parallel of south latitude 
cuts the sea-shore as the coast boundary, and the inland territories 
were respectively fixed by a line starting from the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Mitre Rock, on the eighth parallel of south 
latitude, and following this parallel to the point where it is cut by 
the 147th degree of east longitude, then in a straight line in a 
north-westerly direction to the point where the sixth parallel of 
south latitude cuts the 144th degree of east longitude, and con¬ 
tinuing in a north-westerly direction to the point of intersection of 
the fifth parallel of south latitude and of the 144th degree of east 
longitude. 

The British possessions lie to the south and the German to the 
north of the line thus defined. So the matter was settled, and 
68,000 square miles of territory passed under German control which 
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might have formed part, of the British Empire, without any addi- 
tionai expense to the British taxpayer, had the mother country but 
listened to the voice of the Australian colonies. 

Prince Bismarck’s explanation of the transaction to Mr. 4 Meade, 
who at the interview in question expressed some surprise at Germany 
thinking of annexing land which she had jnst proposed should form 
the subject of special negotiation, was that the correspondence 
alluded to above was quite new to him, neither had he any recollec¬ 
tion of seeing it He considered that he was free to take the north 
shore when we had limited our protectorate to the south side. So it 
is apparent that Germany considered the matter settled by the second 
note, and that the only open question was how far the limits of our 
protectorate should extend so as not to clash with those of Germany 
on the opposite coast. 

We now come to the third and perhaps most important side of 
the question—I mean the Colonial. On the 4th of April, 1883, Mr. 
Chester took possession on behalf of her Majesty and the Govern¬ 
ment of Queensland of all that part of New Guinea and its adja¬ 
cent islands lying between the 141st and 155th degrees of east 
longitude. This fact was reported to the Imperial authorities, and 
the other colonies urged the necessity of the territory being taken 
under British rule. In spite, however, of the unanimous feeling 
expressed by Australasia in the matter, the annexation was annulled. 
Some soreness naturally resulted from so short-sighted a policy 
on the part of her Majesty’s advisers, but upon its becoming known 
that, on the 2nd of July, 1883, Lord Derby had publicly announced 
in the House of Lords it would be regarded as 4 an unfriendly act ’ 
if any country attempted to make a settlement on the coast of New 
Guinea, confidence was again restored in the colonies; and when 
this expression was followed up, on the 9th of May, 1884, with the 
assurance ‘that her Majesty’s Government are confident that no 
foreign Power contemplates interference in New Guinea,* Australasia 
felt secure. Still the Colonial Governments continued to urge the 
necessity of annexation, and ultimately agreed to pay a subsidy of 
15,000/. towards the expenses of a New Guinea protectorate. On the 
9th of September the announcement stated above was sent to the 
German Government, and on the 17th of November the late Sir 
Peter (then General) Scratchley received instructions to proceed as 
her Majesty’s special commissioner to assume jurisdiction over the 
southern shore of New Guinea and the adjacent country from the 
141st meridian of east longitude, as far as East Cape, including any 
islands near the mainland in Goshen Straits, and southward of these 
straits as for south and east as to include Kosman Island. These 
instructions also stated clearly that he was to act as Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to portions of New Guinea outside the protectorate, a feet 
that goes far to prove in the result that either Lord Derby misled 
Vol. XX.—No. 117. 3 G 
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the colonies or Prince Bismarck misled Lord Derby. Sir Peter 
pointed out the absolute absurdity of such a partial pro^torate, but, 
buoyed up with the hope of his powers being extended, left England 
on the 20th of November for Australia. At Albany the news reached 
him of the German annexation. Public opinion ran very high in 
the colonies against the Home Government when they found their 
confidence had been misplaced, and this feeling of irritation was in¬ 
tensified upon discovering that they were to be asked to increase 
the subsidy, when half the territory for* which they had agreed to 
pay was already in the possession of a foreign Power. It is not 
that the Australians dislike the Germans as colonists in the Pacific, 
but they object to the presence in their midst of a possibly hostile 
Power. With the example of South Africa before their eyes, the 
danger of border disputes is ever present, and it would be idle to 
disguise the fact that Kaiser Wilhelm Land, from its size and posi¬ 
tion, in the unhappy event of a European war, may prove the basis 
of awkward complications in that part of the world. The Germans, 
too, have a peculiar interest in New Guinea, seeing their other neigh¬ 
bours are so nearly allied to them in speech and habits, for the 
Dutch are in fact really German, who have qnly in consequence of a 
separate historical development acquired a special nationality. 

There are three well-known routes from New South Wales to 
China passing eastward of New Guinea; the longest, traversing east¬ 
ward of New Caledonia and the Solomon Islands, is about 6,000 
miles, and the two shortest, westward of those islands, 5,500 and 
5,000 miles respectively; while from Brisbane to Hong Kong the 
distance is only 4,400 miles. 

The Caroline Archipelago numbers more than five hundred islands, 
of which some are uninhabited, others very populous. The western 
side of the group is comparatively unknown, but the eastern extremity 
has been to some extent explored. Strong Island, eighty miles 
round, possesses two good harbours, where the largest vessels may 
anchor with safety. Timber is the chief export, and large quantities 
were obtained here for building the ports of China. Ascension, a 
larger island than Strong, is similar to it in many ways. Westward 
of Ascension is Hogolu,& vast lagoon about threq hundred miles 
in circumference, while to the south-east are the islands Nugunor 
and Sugunor, important chiefly from their trade io pearl oysters and 
btche de mer. Yap, situated at the extreme west, is perhaps the 
most highly civilised island of the group. Here Messrs. Godeffiroy 
and Co. have a large establishment. Ponapi, in the extreme east, 
is important only on account of the conditions respecting it con¬ 
tained in the conditional snangement (between Germany and Spain) 
respecting the sovereignty of the Caroline group. 

The Pelew group was discovered by the Spaniards in 1545, and 
forms & chain running about a hundred and twenty miles from SJ3.W. 
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to H.N.E. Babelthciap is the principal island. fruits of 

aD kinds* abound, and water is abundant. It* natives ato of the 
Malay race, and exhibit much skill in building eaaoes and ‘in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

Lost year a dispute arose between Spain and Gerinafcy as to the 
sovereignty of the Caroline and Pelew Islands* The Pope, haying 
undertaken to mediate between the two Governments, proposed that 
the sovereignty of Spain over these islands should be recognisedby 
Germany in return for the grant of concessions to that Power touching' 
trade, shipping, and the acquisition of land, similar to that recorded in 
the protocol concluded on the subject of the Sulu Archipelago. Santo 
correspondence ensued between this country and Spain upon the 
matter, and her Majesty’s Government offered to recognise Spanish 
sovereignty to the same extent as Germany. Senor Morfet, how-' 
ever, pointed out to Lord Salisbury that he could not suppose 
England was in need of a naval establishment in that part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and so trusted that point would be waived by KB 
when claiming to participate in all the advantages which accrued to 
Germany under the convention concluded between that Power and 
Spain $ whereupon Lori Salisbury did not urge his demand; and 
on January 8 last her Majesty’s Government agreed to recognise 
the sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline and Pelew Islands to 
the same extent as such sovereignty has been or may hereafter be 
recognised by the German Government; and the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment in return agreed that whatsoever privileges, advantages, 
favours, or immunities have been or may hereafter be accorded in 
these islands to the Government or subjects of the German Empire 
shall be immediately and unconditionally accorded to the Government 
or subjects of Great Britain. It was for the purpose of this protocol 
that the limits of the Caroline and Pelew Archipelagos were fixed 
as indicated by the 10 Spanish line in the chart. 

The Ellice group, north-west of Samoa, consist of Mitchell 
Island, where the Peruvian slavers carried on their nefarious, 
trade in 1863; Ellice, Tracy, De Peyster, Netherland, Sp&iden, 
Hudson, and St. Augustine Islands. 

The Gilbert* group, better known as the Kingsmills, include 
about fifteen islands, the more important of which are Drummond,! 
Hurd, Botch, Francis, and Peru. The natives, a degraded race,, 
have suffered much from their acquaintance with low Europeans. 1 

I have already said my say about Samoa in this Review, u so do 
not propose to enter again into the internal affairs of these islands. 

At the present time, so far as we know, Samoa is in a state of 
quasi-tranquillity. A commission composed of British, German, and 

w The equator + 11° north latitude, and 132P+164° of longitude east of Green- 
wish. 

" Mneteenth Century, February 1886. 
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American representatives is mfctingon tie spot with * 


government that will be satisfactory to all parties ooncemed. Their 
report is to be submitted to a meeting of British, German, and 
American diplomats, to be held at Washington, where everything 
will be overhauled and the question of Samoa and her future relations 
to the Great Powers finally settled. 1 have, however, good reason for 
believing that Germany wishes to settle the matter by obtaining pos¬ 
session of Upok, the most important island of the group, possessing 
the three fine harbours of Apia, Saluafata, and Safata, and offering 
America Tutuila, with the splendid harbour of Pagopago (already 
practically under their control), in which event Great Britain would 
have to be content with Savaii, the poorest island of the three so far 
as soil is concerned, and possessing but one small harbour, that of 
Mataatua, and even this is unsafe from November to February, 
when the north-westerly gales prevail. The adoption of any such 
scheme means good-bye to British and Colonial trade in Samoa 
unless transacted through German and American merchants. The 
fact that Samoa lies in the direct highway to New Zealand, and 
is only 630 miles from Suva, the chief po*t of Fiji, must not be 
lost sight of in the settlement ; and if British commerce is to do any 
good in Samoa in the event of Apia going to Germany we must 
endeavour to secure the harbours of Saluafata and Safata, in Upolu. 
Saluafata is regarded by men of nautical experience as being equal in 
security to Apia, and although only a few miles apart the nature of 
the country is not such as to allow much communication by land 
between the two settlements; but a considerable trade would probably 
spring up along the sea coast. 

The best form of native government that would be able to rule 
the country and maintain its position with foreign Powers is that 
which was in existence when Steinberger arrived in Samoa—a 
house of representatives and a house of nobles, with two kings 
possessing joint power. 

The Solomon Archipelago, now divided by the sphere of influ¬ 
ence line existing between this country and Germany, and extending 
N.W. and S.E. for about 600 miles, is composed of eight or ten 
principal islands and many others smaller in size and comparatively 
unknown. 

On the German side lie Bougainville, a very mountainous island; 
Bourka, Choiseul, and Ysabel, valuable chiefly on account of its 
valuable ebony and satinwood. 

On the British side is Treasury Island, called ( the British naval 
dep6t’; Malayta; Guadalcanal New Georgia; and San Chrisoval 
Islands. 

The Phoenix Islands, seven or eight in number, are composed for 
the most part of coral and sand, and the vegetation is stunted. 
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Charlotte or Santa Crus Islands consist of seven fairly large and 
several smaller islands. Santa Cruz, about fifteen to sixteen miles in 
length, is well wooded and watered. The natives, a fine-looking 
race, are treacherous, but exhibit great ingenuity in building houses, 
constructing canoes, and making mats. 

The Fiji Islands are too well known to call for remark here, and 
as they are a Crown colony information concerning them is easily 
obtainable. 

New Caledonia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, but in 
1854 passed into the hands of the French, who use it chiefly as a 
convict establishment. The island lies about 270 miles E.N.E. of 
Queensland, and is about 200 miles long and 30 broad. It possesses 
two secure harbours at Port Balade and Port St. Vincent. 

The Loyalty Islands, distant about sixty miles from New Cale¬ 
donia, consisting of Mare Lefu, Uea, and the dependencies, are also 
French possessions. 

Nieue, called Savage Island by Captain Cook, is about thirty-six 
miles in circumference, and the land ascends in places to 200 feet. 
In several places anchorage is to be found, and plenty of fresh water 
exists near the coast. , This island is one of those specially excepted 
in the declaration between Germany and Great Britain, owing no 
doubt to the trade carried on with the natives by the Godeffroy 
firm, who maintain an agent among them. 

The New Hebrides Islands and their relations with France and 
England have lately 18 been discussed by me in these pages, but several 
months have elapsed since the French authorities, in order to avenge 
reputed massacres and enforce native obedience to a trading com¬ 
pany, deemed it necessary to utilise the services of two men-of-war, 
land soldiers, and hoist the tricolour flag in these islands. 

Since the occurrence of this unconstitutional act on the part of 
French colonists the negotiations concerning the proposed bargain 
with France respecting the New Hebrides have come to an end. In 
spite, however, of remonstrance from the mother country and the 
Australian colonies, the French troops still continue in possession, 
a fact which exasperates colonial opinion and continues to call 
forth severe criticisms from Australian statesmen. In the interests 
alike of ourselves and Australasia the French soldiers must go, and 
it is not too much to ask that France should be called upon to give 
some further assurance that she will assist Great Britain in en¬ 
deavouring to support the independence of the natives and carry 
out by deeds as well as words the understanding of 1878. 

It is, too, of the utmost importance for the well-being : of the 
natives of these islands, as well as to meet the requirement of British 
subjects in Australia and New Zealand, that there should exist in 
the New Hebrides some form of government which can insure pro- 
» Mn th Century, July 1886. 
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iative interests at well as tiioae of Franoe, Gw^ Britain, and 
Australasia. 

The Tonga Archipelago consists of about a hundred islands and 
islets* which may be divided into three groups—Tonga* Hapai,and 
Vavaa Like Samoa the formation is volcanic, and Tofoa is merely 
an active volcano. The group is rich in cocoanuts, and the natives 
make large quantities of copra, which is exported to Europe by 
the Hamburg firm of Messrs. Godeffroy and Co., whose headquarters 
are at Apia, in Samoa. The largest and most important island of the 
group is^Tongatabu, situated in the extreme south. Here is a good 
harbomyguarded by immense coral reefs. If this island should fall 
into the hands of a foreign Power the position of the Fijis will indeed 
be perilous; and in the unhappy event of a European war the little 
Crown colony will be surrounded by ships of possible hostile Powers, 
and Great Britain, with valuable possessions in Vancouver and Sydney, 
will have no island in the 6,830 miles of ocean that separate these 
two ports wherein to obtain coals or fresh supplies. Surely no time 
should be lost in securing possession of Tongatabu. 

The government , which consists of a king and a parliament of 
chiefs, is officially recognised by the Great Powers; and our relations 
with the King of Tonga and his people, both politically and com¬ 
mercially, are fixed by the treaty of friendship concluded between 
the two Governments in 1879. 

On the 19th of February, 1844, the Tongans, through their king, 
expressed a desire to become British subjects. This memorial 
remained unanswered for four years, when the request was re¬ 
newed by the chiefs of the islands, and finally declined by Lord 
Palmerston. 

With very few exceptions the bulk of the trade with the Pacific 
Islands is carried on by Hamburg merchants and their agents. Messrs. 
Godeffroy and Co., who have a network of agencies, do a very large 
trade with the natives. Their method is to trust an agent with goods 
and expect from him within reasonable time a return at a fixed rate; 
but they pay no salaries, and are very careful to select men who can 
not only speak the language of the place but also keep on good 
terms with the inhabitants and hold their tongues about their 
masters’ business when meeting with white men. 

Englishmen are for behindhand in the way of commerce and 
enterprise. Wherever there is money to be made there you will 
And the Hamburg merchant, no matier bow remote the spot m* bow 
unhealthy the region. Why at Guacipeti, through which town all the 
' iaMsg business of that district pa»es, not a single British bouse of 
business exists, and this large and profitable work is carried on solely 
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by German wadVenmelanfirtosj and the mei*ihe csee at Bolivar. 
33» sooner our system of trading abroad itaiteredtliebetter; and if 
we ars to do any good in the Paeifiewemost employee 
tfcfei* wwk and can do it A German iooktbefore he laajaj but 
having leaped he remains where he lands until he has got every 
farthing out of the place and the people. An Englishman leaps with¬ 
out looking, and as soon as he has done his business either goes 
elsewhere, or remains thinking everything and everybody about hum 
a great bore and acting accordingly. 

Then again there is another difference. The German is educated 
not only commercially but diplomatically; he knows the language 
of the place he is gaing to and can always speak English, whereas 
the Englishman may know a smattering of French and German 
but is totally ignorant of the commercial or native language of the 
people among whom he is trying to push his trade. 

There is every inducement to our countrymen to extend their 
commerce in the Pacific. The name of Englishman is associated 
in the minds of the native races with a feeling of friendship—the 
Queen of England is looked upon by the native mind as the helper 
of the defenceless and the avenger of crime, and in Samoa many of 
the native girls are named ‘ Victoria,’ after her Majesty—while that 
of Frenchman (Tangata Napoleon) is to many a word of fear. The 
word Spaniard (Pamoia) expresses a meaning similar to * fiend,’ 
while Callao might be construed ( hell.’ The native feeling is against 
the Spaniards because of the treachery and violence of the Peruvian 
shipmasters who were engaged in the labour traffic. 

Germans alone are our rivals. Their name at present has not 
been dragged in the mud, and the natives are willing to give their 
agents the preference, for the German firms are politic and treat 
the natives with kindness, while if their pay is small it is at any rate 
certain. 

The German method of mixing up consular and commercial work 
acts very well from the Bismarck point of view, seeing that Germany 
does not colonise, but only protects. Prince Bismarck’s principle isto 
follow his traders when they establish themselves in territory under 
no civilised jurisdiction, and to afford them protection, not against 
competition by levying differential duties, but against direct aggros- 
skm from without. The German Chancellor’s intention is to adhere 
to the statement he made last year, that the German flag shall culy go 
where German trade has already established a footing. Hence Hie 
iGerman consuls in the Pacific work hand and glove with Hamburg 
merchants, and together push the commerce of their country and 
extend the territory of the German Empire* > 

Our method of procedure is widely different. We leave British com¬ 
merce to look after itself, and an enterprising trader goes a-trading, 
why, he does so at his own risk, and does not cany the British flag 
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M&lkim. Thisis all very wetttfwe kid no rivals in 1k» field* bat 
white the Gamas are pursuing tactics that continue to bring grist 
to their urill* it i* simple 1% to allow oar eownter system to go m 
in the same old groove* and make no effort to secure some of the 
crombc that now go to make up the Hamburg loaf. 

If British trade interests are to cope with those of Germany in 
the Pacific* we must establish agents in the various centres of com¬ 
mercial activity that are rapidly springing up in that hitherto com¬ 
paratively unknown sphere. The mitfed nature of the German 
consult duties is no guide to us, inasmuch as our policy is not on all 
fours with that of Germany. We must* however* do something. 
Why not start a system of Pacific commercial agents, whose duties 
would be not only to tell British merchants where to find the best 
market for their goods* but also to give information of a reliable kind 
about the natives themselves and their disposition to trade and barter ? 
Make the British consul a diplomatic agent pure and simple, 
and confine him to his instructions. Care of course must be taken 
that these commercial agents are men of tact and sound character* 
and while able and anxious to do their best for the interests of 
British trade* will at the same time do nothing to imperil the entente 
cordiale at present existing between European Powers in these 
regions. 

In order to cope with the increasing spirit of annexation in the 
Pacific developed lately by France and Germany* it is a matter of 
paramount necessity to Australia that she should possess a navy. 
The present system of naval defence would be quite inadequate to 
protect her shores* much less secure the coasting trade in the event 
of a European war. Besides, what guarantee have the colonies that 
at the first outcry of war the Imperial navy, being entirely out of their 
control* might not leave them for fields of greater activity. During 
the late Russian scare there was not a ship on the coast capable of 
catching a Russian cruiser* and only one able to fight with an armoured 
vessel. Even the late Sir Peter Scratchley felt it his duty to give up 
H.M.S. ‘Wolverene * for defence purposes, and chartered the ‘Governor 
Biackairtotake him to New Guinea. Under these circumstances it is 
scarcely a matter of surprise that the proposals made tp the Australian 
Government by Admiral Tryon concerning contributions to the cost of 
the Imperial navy are not being received with avidity. The colonies 
are not likely to pay for a navy to be controlled entirely by the 
mother country* without being first satisfied that their shores will be 
sufficiently protected at all hazards and at all times; nor are the 
past proceedings with regard to New Guinea and the present 
negotiations concerning the New Hebrides likely to inspire con¬ 
fidence. 

Besides the Australian shores and coasting trade* there Is the 
highway to India and China from New Zealand to protect* on the 
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one side* aijd tie trade route from Vancouver to Sydney, in 
addition to the mail highway to San Francdtt^ and the probkble 
route to Panama, on the other, every one of which passes uncomfort- 
ably near islands in the possession or under the control of a foreign 
Power. In the event of a European war it would not be possible for 
the Imperial navy, as at present constituted, to protect both the 
colonies and the Pacific; and as Australia and New Zealand are 
practically powerless to help themselves, the sooner this important 
question is settled the better for all parties. 

Either the Imperial and colonial navy must be one, the 
colonies paying their share of the cost and having a voice in the 
control of the ships, or we must build the colonies’ ships to their 
order, and let them manage their own navy, merely paying a 
subsidy f° r use °f the vessels in matters where Imperial interests axe 
chiefly, concerned. 

The necessity for unity in matters affecting Imperial interests 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon Australasia. If Imperial and 
colonial authorities are to carry out in unison the future policy of 
the Pacific, Australasia must speak with one voice. Once allow the 
rights and wrongs of individual colonies to enter the arena of 
Pacific politics and hesitation is sure to follow, the amalgamation 
will become a farce, and instead of a result brought about by a com¬ 
bination of ideas focussed on one point, we shall have a babel of 
voices but no decisive action, and in the end the allied forces will 
have to concentrate their attention in solving the problem of how 
best to shut the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

Inter-colonial jealousy is far too prevalent in Australasia. 
Victoria and New South Wales are the chief offenders in this respect, 
with New Zealand not far behind. Examples are not wanting. Take 
for instance the New Guinea question. No sooner did Victoria 
advocate its annexation by England than New South Wales began 
to oppose the proposition, notwithstanding the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of the latter colony were the first to advise its being annexed 
by Britain after the refusal of the Imperial Powers to recognise the 
action of Queensland. Again, while Victoria was striving hard to 
get the Enablyig Bill passed through the House of Commons, New 
South Wales was apparently indifferent to the result, and now, 
together with New Zealand, objects to join in the Federal move¬ 
ment. Then take the proposal to establish a parcels post between 
Great Britain and Australia: while the Postmaster-General of 
New South Wales thought the project somewhat premature, the 
corresponding official in Victoria saw that the difficulties standing 
in the way of its accomplishment, bo for as his colony was, con¬ 
cerned, could be easily overcome. More lately we have seen New 
South Wales assenting to a bargain between Great Britain and 
France concerning the New Hebrides, while the other colonies were 
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ing colonial ideas in the policy of An Pacific pre?imt«f fttwn 
being the unanimous voice of Anstrakaia l^ tbn iritbAriwid nl the 
hat moment of South Australia. On the otherhand, in tie action 
taken by NewSouthWales and Victoria during the late Egyptian 
campaign* we have Victoria as the aggressor. The mother colony 
had scarcely offered to send troops to the Soudan before Victoria 
began to throw cold water on Sir Bede Dallas proposition. However, 
as soon as the offer was accepted by the War Office, that colony 
veered round, and begged to have a finger in the pie. 

The New Zealand House of Representatives, some few months 
since, after a debate on the question of Federation, passed a resolu¬ 
tion ‘that in view of the little consideration that has been given to 
the subject of Federation in the colony, it is undesirable for Parlia¬ 
ment in the present session to legislate upon the matter, but at the 
same time strongly urges the necessity of some form of Imperial 
Federation.’ 

It is a well-known fact among men who have practically studied 
on the spot the internal politics of Australia and New Zealand, that 
colonial legislators are not in harmony on the subject of Australasian 
Federation. 

Imperial Federation, on the other hand, finds some favour iu the 
eyes of the Colonial Parliaments, because it will give each colony an 
additional status, greater or less according to the scheme that is yet 
to be developed, and at the same time not take away from or under¬ 
mine the value of existing institutions; while Australasian Federation 
tends to place the colonies npon a more equal footing, and intimates a 
change in their constitutional powers, a revolutionary proceeding 
extremely distasteful to the parties directly interested. 

New South Wales boldly asserts its intention to work out its 
country iu its own way and in its own time, and refuses to be 
dictated to by other colonies, whose interests that colony considers to 
be of less magnitude than her own. 

Victoria believes she is the first colony in Australia, and if 
Federation of the cokmies is to take place, her position must be 
recognised, and Melbourne made the basis of operations. There can 
be no doubt that Melbourne is a finer city than Sydney, and nearer 
to England, and that Victoria is a more advanced colony than New 
South Wales. But then, if we except gold, the resources of New 
South Wales are greater than those of Victoria, and the mother colony 
baa the advantage of possessing abundance of coal, whereas none has 
been discovered in Victoria. In my opinion Albany, which is the key 
to Australia, should, in the event of a capital becoming necessary, be 
the place chosen. 

\ New Zealand is opposed to Feieration, because New Zealand is 
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of Opi?^ odony of the fdtu3^, «ijd tliat the time is 

not ^ very fer digtant wh^ importance ^btmore openly 
recognised by the civilised world. She is jealous, and justly so, of 
her individuality, and sees no immediate necessity to federate with 
colonies that are hundreds of miles distant, while, strange to say* the 
fact that their interests are to a great extent similar to her own does 
not appear to act as an incentive in the matter. 

Colonial politicians at home and abroad are well aware of the 
value to the Empire of some scheme of Imperial Federation, but 
the more thoughtful and practical among them know equally well 
that as long as we continue to rule our colonies on the present lines 
Imperial Federation is manifestly impossible. In view, then, of the 
importance of an Imperial-colonial Pacific policy, it is time to con¬ 
sider the situation, and if, after mature consideration, it should be 
found advantageous to the Empire to alter the existing mode of 
administering Australasian affairs, it becomes imperative upon 
Imperial legislators to consult with the colonies upon the best 
Bystem to be adopted, and, having sought their advice, to act in 
concert with them. What the colonies really require is a body of 
men at home, possessing at once commanding influence and official 
status, who can speak to the English people with the voice of autho¬ 
rity on all questions affecting Australasia. If each colony had such a 
representative to appeal directly to the English people, the result 
would be eminently beneficial both to us and to them. 

It may be said that the Agents-General exercise this authority. 
I maintain this is not so. On paper they certainly have great power, 
while privately they no doubt possess influence, but their power of 
control, as seen in the treatment of their suggestions concerning the 
annexation of New Guinea question, is practically nil. The area 
of Australasia is so vast and its interests so varied, when compared 
with the other dependencies of Great Britain, that these interests 
cannot be adequately treated by a Board of Advice that includes 
representatives from all our colonial possessions. It is equally mani¬ 
fest that the machinery of the Colonial Office, able though it is, can¬ 
not effectually deal with the future work of the Pacific without more 
practical assistance, nor can the organisation of the Foreign Office 
cany out a vigorous Pacific policy, satisfactory alike to the colonists 
and the mother country, without similar aid. I would suggest the 
formation in London of a Colonial Governing Body, in which each 
colony would be represented in proportion to its area and population, 
the latter having more weight than the former; the members to 
be chosen by their own Parliaments, and to hold office foraperiod of 
three years. This would enable the more able of colonial politi¬ 
cians to come to England, and yet only deprive the colonies of their 
services for a limited period. These representatives, being in con¬ 
stant telegraphic communication with their individual Governments, 
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could discuss in open debate questions involving Imperial and colo¬ 
nial interests, and so enable the British pressto ventilate alike 
Imperial and colonialopinions upon questions where the interests of 
the tiro are so closely connected. 

The conclusions come to would be drafted into a Bill, to be 
taken in charge by the Government official representing the colonies 
in the Imperial Parliament, and the House of Commons would in 
the ordinary course of events debate upon the Bill thus introduced, 
and on its second reading either approve or reject it, or, admitting 
the principle of the Bill, allow it to proceed to Committee, with 
a view of amending the clauses which Imperial legislators considered 
objectionable or unworkable. 

* C. Kikloch Cooke. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Centuby cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS* 
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ON THE SUPPRESSION OF BOYCOTTING. 


It may be doubted whether the portentous importance of the system 
of boycotting has been appreciated by the public, although some of 
its immediate effects have attracted a great deal of notice. As the 
weapon in Ireland of the National League, and in the United States 
of the organisation called the Knights of Labour, it has attracted a 
good deal of attention; but the public has not, I think, appreciated 
the importance of the principle on which it rests, or, if it has done so, 
it has recognised it as something which cannot be contended with, but 
is—like a well-conducted strike—a weapon which, however terrible, 
is still legitimate. The object of this article is to display its true 
character, as contradistinguished from strikes, and to 6how what it 
involves; and to call attention to the way in which it ought to be* 
attacked and frustrated. 

The distinctive special characteristic of all law and government 
is force—coercion in some one of its shapes. It is this which draws 
the line between law and advice, between government and speculative 
discussion. It is because nations have no common superior that 
international law commonly so called is not really law at all, but 
merely a form of morality. It is for a similar reason that questions 
arising within a nation must, if they involve the question of sovereignty, 
be settled, not by argument, but by civil war, or by a compromise 
guaranteed by the fear of civil war. The question, for instance, 
whether each particular State of the Union was sovereign; or whether 
the United States was a sovereign State, was one which depended, not 
on any argument about the proper construction of the Constitution, 
Vol. XX.—No. 118. 3 H 
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bit bn the power which the States individually and the United States 
collectively actually possessed over the feelings and imaginations of 
the individual eitixens. 

The question whether the King or the Parliament was sovereign 
of England was a question of the same sort. If Charles the 
First had been able to conquer the Long Parliament, constitutional 
writers would have been able to prove that England was constitu¬ 
tionally ai absolute monarchy nearly as well as they have, since the 
Civil War and the Revolution, been able to prove the contrary. In a 
word, the doctrine that force is essential to and characteristic of law, 
and that established admitted force is the origin and measure of all 
legal rights and of all the institutions by which life is regulated, lies 
at the veiy root of all fruitful inquiries into political subjects—of all 
inquiries, that is, which tend to any definite result. 

Of course, it is possible, as to many persons it is pleasant, to 
begin political speculations at the other end; to confound—or rather 
deny—the validity of the distinction between ‘ is * and * ought to be,’ 
to lay down schemes of abstract and so-called natural right, and to 
make such schemes the measure by which actually existing institutions 
are to be tried, and the ideal at which reformers are to aim. The 
objections to this method are in my opinion insuperable. They are 
well known, and need not here be referred to. The terrible practical 
consequences to which they lead are displayed in the most glaring 
light in every stage of history, but in none so strikingly as in the 
history of the last century. If, however, this view is taken of the 
proper mode of conducting historical speculations and inquiries, it 
sets in a still stronger light than it would otherwise stand in, the 
truth of what I have already said—that force is the specific peculiarity 
and characteristic of law. Simulative systems of natural rights 
produce no definite legal effect till they are definitely embodied in 
definite laws—definite commands issued by some man or body of men 
having power to enforce them. Few men have had an influence over 
their contemporaries comparable to that of Rousseau; but evexy sort 
of arrangement absolutely opposed to his principles continued to 
exist and to be carried into practical effect till the States-General 
and its legislative successors were able by legislation to give many 
of his ideas the force of law. The question whether, according to 
the Constitution of the United States, an individual State had the 
right to secede from the Union, was discussed with the utmost possible 
ardour for years before the Civil War, and might have been discussed 
for centuries; and the discussion no doubt had considerable effect 
on a large number of the people. But it was not and could hot be 
decided till a civil war of four years, which cost hundreds of thousands 
of lives and more than five hundred millions of pounds sterling, settled 
the question in away which no living man, and probably the son and 
the ttandsou of no living man, will think it worth while to protest 
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against hock at the whole subjeefcpf righUanddutiesfo^ you, 
please, view them & priori or & posteriori, took at them from an 
abstract or an historical point of view, and it remains true that force is 
the origin of laws, institutions, and legal rights, and also the special 
characteristic which distinguishes them from advice, opinion, and 
moral rights. It is quite true that force may have a moral or specu- 
lative origin, and that this may and does give its direction to the 
force which is essential to law; but the moment at which speculation 
passes into law is the moment at which it is clothed with an efficient 
sanction. In short, the question which in relation to all institutions 
takes the lead of all others is the question, What is the sanction of 
your proposed laws ? Let any one get into his hands an efficient 
sanction for his own ideas, and he becomes to a greater or less extent 
a legislator on the subject to which he applies it and over the people 
to whom he can apply it. All history is filled with the gradual 
growth of different kinds of sanctions and laws, and all constitu¬ 
tional struggles may be described as struggles to define and to 
regulate the scope of different sanctions, and the manner of their 
application. 

There are sanctions which in the nature of things must always 
exist. All human life at all times and in all places is regulated 
mainly by what may be called the physical sanction. Eat and drink 
or you will die; Eat and drink wisely or you will not live in health; 
and a thousand other maxims of the same sort resemble in some 
ways rules enforced by inexorable sanctions, though for reasons 
which are irrelevant to the present subject I do not like to call them 
laws. Most of our conduct is affected to a greater or less extent by 
what Bentham called the popular sanction—that is to say, by our 
regard to the opinions and feelings of others. These sanctions act 
automatically, and in that respect do not differ from all the common 
mass of motives. The other great sanctions are imposed from with¬ 
out by institutions constructed to a great extent with a view to 
improving human life by imposing them. They may be described 
collectively as political sanctions, and may be divided into religious 
and secular, the one imposed by the Church, the other by the State. 
Of the religious sanctions and the body or bodies which impose it I 
say nothing here. Of the secular political sanction—that which rules 
by the application of punishments, which may affect life, liberty, . 
property, character, civil rights—two assertions may be made: first, 
that its existence is necessary, and, secondly, that its existence implies 
its being exclusive. There can be but one government using the 
temporal political sanction in one nation. If there are two, the more 
powerful will drive out and destroy the less powerful, as certainly as 
bad coin will, if allowed to circulate, drive out of circulation all coin 
more valuable than itself# 

The first of these propositions no one will dispute. Itis admitted 
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that there must be laws to rqpkbte naurriage and the devolution of 
property, to prevent the infliction of iitfurie* to person, character, or 
property, or to give a binding force to contracts. Who is to 
such laws? who is to administer them ? by what sanctions are they 
to be enforced ? with what safeguards against oppression is their 
administration to be protected ? are questions which have been made 
the subject of infinite discussion, but which in most countries, and 
especially in our own, have been practically solved in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. What is not sufficiently noticed is the truth 
that such a system must for its nature have the exclusive control of 
the sanction on which it depend*. This is so clear that to my mind 
it is difficult to make it clearer, and indeed it can be made clearer 
only by trying to imagine it not to be true, and by tracing out the 
absurdity of the consequences which would follow. 

Let us suppose, then, that there were two governments, each of 
which could say to the same persons, * 1)0 this or you shall be put 
to death.’ If this were *o, the result would be that, if the two go\ ern- 
ments contradicted each other and carried out their laws, the subjects 
must all be put to death, either for doing or not doing that which 
necessity compelled them either to do or leu\e undone. This would 
be not government, but destruction. Thu i* merely an extrenu 
illustration, but similar though less startling consequences would 
follow whene\er the two governments disagieed. 

Another illustration may be taken from the ]N.issibleea«*e in winch 
two sets of sanction* of different < las-e* clash—case* wheie the 
Church says, 4 If you do you will be damned.*and the Mate, 4 If you do 
not you will lie hanged.’ In such a ca*e the stronger fear, whate\er 
it may happen to be, will prevail over the weaker, and the go\em¬ 
inent which disposes of the weaker sanctum will to that extent cease 
to govern at all. 

A simpler and more jmpular way of prowng the same thing may 
perhaps be found in the reflection that liberty is usually regarded as 
good, and that oppression is uni\ ersully regarded as bad; but it is not 
till after the formation of a reasonably good system of government 
and law that it is possible to give any intelligible definitions of libert v 
and oppression; and when such definitions are given* the absence of 
coercion unauthorised by law will be found to be essential to liberty, 
and the application of such coercion to be a constituent element of 
oppression. The only meaning which can be given to tbe word liberty 
taken absolutely is the absence of all artificial restraints wliatever on 
anyone of the passions aud inclinations of men; this is a description 
of unbridled anarchy involving the destruction of all that makes life 
worth haring. If, therefore, liberty is to be spoken of as a blessing 
and object of rational desire, it must mean absence from all artificial 
interferences with speech or action of any kind, except those which 
are imposed by a system of such laws as arc above shortly described; 
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restraints on conduct. Liberty considered as a blessing thus preeup- 
posed an est&tished government, a system ofcoercive laws which 
preserves each man from the oppressions which others mightotherwise 


exercise over him; for it follows from what has been said that 
oppression may be defined as coercion not authorised by such laws as 
have been described. 

Moreover, it is obvious that every moderately good system of law 


by which the existing laws can from time to time be modified as 
circumstances may require. 

Assume the existence of a state of things such as cannot reason¬ 
ably be denied to exist in this country at the present time—namely, a 
set of laws which are in the main wise, good, and fairly administered, 
though both in substance and in form they have considerable defects; 
and also a legislature having full power to discuss their alteration 
and every inclination to do so, and it seems to me to follow that 
every man who has the smallest regard for the reasonable liberty of 
himself and his neighbours, the least appreciation of the benefits of 
a well-organised society, and of the infinite miseries arising from 
anarchy—in a word, every reasonable man and good citizen—ought to 
feel in the strongest way that there should be no law but Law, that 
the established authorities should be its prophets, and that the 
usurpation of the functions of government should be recognised in 
their true light as acts of social war, as the modem representatives 
of the old conception of high treason. The ancient penalties for 
treason were to some extent barbarous, and the steps taken to repress 
actual rebellious war often needlessly cruel, though perhaps in some 
cases they might be palliated or even justified by what to us appears 
the harshness and brutality of the times in which they were exer¬ 
cised ; but to me it appears that our ancestors were under no mistake 
at all in attaching as much importance to the maintenance of a 
regular established government, possessed of an exclusive right of 
legislation, as to the confinement of that government in all its parts 
to the limits which the law assigned to it. It appears to me that 
the nation will «give up one of the most valuable parts of its great 
inheritance if it does not, at all hazards and by every means at its 
disposal, follow the example of its ancestors by maintaining the recog¬ 
nised government of the country . in the exclusive possession of 
legislative antbority, and resisting and putting down by whatever 
exertion of public force may be necessary all attempts to usurp any 
part of it. 

One consideration which at first sight appears to make against 
this is in reality the strongest reason which could be alleged in its 
favour. I refer to the great changes of opinion and feeling which 
have taken place, and which still are taking place, on religious, moral. 
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and the gr^fovour wfciehbaa been shown hath fay law and by 
public opinkta to^efeijr kind of association, so that we have any 
masher of rehgums, poifetic*iv and social leagues, some of which eves 
go so for es to sail themselves armies, whilst ofassociations and 


the name is Legion* 

The natural and obvious result of this is that the public look 
languidly, not to say sympathetically, on very dangerous things, 
and are led easily and insensibly to overlook vital distinctions 
because of superficial resemblances between what is both in prac¬ 
tice and in theory legal and right, and what is in theory and ought 
to be in practice illegal and criminal One of the strongest instances 
of this which can be mentioned is the prevalent notion that boycotting 
rests on the same principle as strikes. The law on strikes is now 
as clear as possible, and is this; Those who are so minded may com¬ 
bine to fix the price to be given or taken for labour, but they must 
not compel those who are not inclined to do so to take part in their 
combinations. This result was arrived at after many years of dis¬ 
cussion and struggle, in which some harsh laws were [Kissed and many 
disgraceful outrages were committed. In 187,1 a distinction was 
laid down by law, which has been well recognised and acted upon 
since, between combinations intended to enable workmen to sell 
their labour at their own price, which are solemnly recognised ns 
lawful, and intimidation in all its forms, including intimidation by 
acts exactly resembling those which are done for the purpose of 
boycotting, which is illegal and criminal. 

Nothing but the most hasty superficial glance at the subject can 
really foil to distinguish between the legitimacy of a strike for wages 
and that of a so-called strike against rent. The essence of the first 
is that the persons on strike keep what is their own—namely, their 
labour—and refuse to part with it except on terms which suit them. 
The essence of the second is that the persons who are absurdly de¬ 
scribed as being on strike against rent keep what belongs to somebody 
else—namely, land or houses—and refuse to pay foi the use which 
they have already had of it. The word ‘ strike,’ however, conceals 
tins glaring contrast, and hardly any phrase has been more frequently 
or more effectively used by those who wish to lead English workmen 
to sympathise with Irish Land Leagues. The National League, it is 
said, is only their trade union. 

In the same way nothing is more common than to consider that, 
because it is desizahle that people should not be punished only for 
thfe %fcpressioB of political ophuon, or only for meeting together for 
the purpose of expressing or discussing their ojpinions, it is therefore 
lawful that they should meet in numbers and under circumstances 


and to cause 1 

shonlduse language constituting an ind&metffc 
of crune. In this casi no doubt, the confusion is not so gross as in 
the other just mentioned, because the line between what is and What 
is not objectionable can be drawn only by the use of a good deal 
of discretion and the exercise of calm judgment. 

These illustrations, and others which might easily be given, and 
of which, as I hope to shevg, boycotting is the most glaring, are suffi¬ 
cient to show that the modem changes in the direction of freedom 
are so far from being an argument in favour of permitting methods 
of coercion unauthorised by law, that they form an unanswerable 
reason for suppressing them. 

In a state of society where political discussion and the statement 
of grievances is not permitted, the establishment of coercive systems 
independent of and even antagonistic to law may be unavoidable, 
though even in such cases the process always involves great evils. 
It is a great misfortune even for a good system to be established 
by rebellion and violence, not only on account of the immediate 
evils which ensue, but because the precedent set is mischievous. 
Where, however, the statement of grievances is not only permitted 
but invited, and where an active legislature is provided to consider 
and determine upon any measures which can be suggested for their 
removal, unauthorised coercion ought, as I have already said, to be 
viewed in a moral light analogous to that in which our ancestors 
regarded high treason. . Some persons appear.to think that, whereas 
the doc trim; that an established government should be treated with 
profound respect, and should not, except under the most pressing 
necessity, be actively resisted (which is the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings), is natural and not irrational in 
an absolute monarchy, it is absurd when applied to a popular govern¬ 
ment. This view is generally held by the strongest advocates of 
popular government. It appears to me that there cannot be a greater 
inversion of all the rules of logic, and that such views ought to be 
held only by the enemies of popular government; for it is surely 
absurd to say that a presumably bad government can reasonably 
4 >Vhi respect*and obedience and consistently resist its enemies, but 
that a presumably good one cannot; that Charles the First or 
Louis the Fourteenth could rightly, or at least consistently, suppress 
a rebellion, but that the United States act against their own principles 
in forcibly keeping the Confederate States in the Union. 

If government is looked upon from a practical point Of view, 
and apart from theological theories as to its origin and as to the 
nature of moral obligations, it is hardly possible to rate too highly 
the duty in all common cases of submission to any government which 
Us maintained itself long enough to show that it rests on solid bases. 
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ajMlfrhich discharges fairly weU the primary indispensable objects for 
which all governments exist—namely, the security of person and 
property—or to condemn too strongly those who, instead of trying to 
reform its abuses and supply its shortcomings by the legal means 
which die law puts in their hands, presume to tty to set up un¬ 
authorised governments of their own. It is necessary in order to do 
$o to use means which must from the nature of the case be relent¬ 
lessly severe and recklessly unjust. They must be relentlessly severe, 
because such secret and unrecognised governments can assert their 
powers over those who do not like them, and impose the laws which 
they make on those who are unfavourable to them, only by punish¬ 
ments severe enough and administered with sufficient pertinacity 
to overcome that resistance to lawless tyranny which is natural to 
every man of common courage. They must be recklessly unjust, 
because people who try to displace the existing law and to establish 
a rival system of their own cannot by the nature of the case do 
justice. They cannot hear before they punish. They must deter¬ 
mine, but cannot try. If they do try, their trials must be carried on 
by the bitter enemies of the accused; almost of necessity behind his 
back, in secret, without anything which can be called evidence, and 
according to laws interpreted and administered in a manner which 
gives him the benefit of no doubts and of no discussion as to their 
meaning or as to their applicability to his particular case. 

In illustration of these remarks 1 may notice a singularity in the 
use of popular language which has lately become common and which 
is most significant, though a slight thing in itself. It is the 
constant use of the word 4 war ’ in reference to every sort of popular 
movement which would formerly have been called 4 agitation,’ 4 move¬ 
ment,’ or the like. The Irish disturbances are a 4 land war,’ a 4 rent war.’ 
The 4 tithe war ’ is a regular heading in the newspapers about the 
agitation in Wales. The title of the Salvation and other armies, and 
the language which they consider appropriate to their functions, is a 
standing hint that those who conduct them mean to make bad people 
good by some sort of forcible means; and this use of language shows 
how ready people are in the present day to fall into what Hobbes 
called 4 the monstrous confusion between power and liberty.’ 1 How 
eagerly they snatch at force and seek to become legislators and belli¬ 
gerents, instead of being content to advance their views by peaceable 
means and to leave the coercive sanction of law in the hands of the 
government of the country. 

I have thought it desirable to preface what I have to say of 
boycotting in detail by these general observations because, though 

1 Burke, who bad little love for Hobbes, says the same. Liberty, he says, is not an 
unqualified good. * Liberty when men act in bodies is power. Considerate people, 
before they declare themselves 1 [i.e. in favour of liberty], ‘ will observe the use which 
is made of power.’—‘ French Bevolution,’ Works, vol. v. 37-8. j 
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they are sufficiently obvious to any one who is accustomed to such 
speculations, they do not seem to me to have received the attention 
which they deserve. They lead me to the conclusion that people in 
general ought to accustom themselves to the thought that any such 
attempt at the usurpation of coercive authority over persons who 
have in no way whatever consented to it, is one of the most serious 
social and political offences which, in the present state of society, 
can be committed. 

I have one further remark to make before I pass to the special 
questions connected with the subject of boycotting. The establish¬ 
ment of a government which fulfils what is rightly regarded as its 
most essential duties has a tendency to defeat itself by discharging 
those duties too well. It tends to unfit the comfortable well-to-do 
classes for self-defence and the defence of the society to which they 
belong. I do not mean to say that in our time and country the 
well-to-do classes are effeminate. I think that individually they are 
as vigorous .in body and as spirited in mind and character as they 
ever were. In one way and another, taking in the experience of those 
who were young men when I was a boy, and that of my sons and their 
friends, I have known intimately the habits both of English Univer¬ 
ity students and of the pupils of at least three of the great public 
schools, Eton, Harrow, and Kugby, for more than fifty years, and I 
cannot see the smallest signs of degeneracy amongst them in these 
respects. The present generation of young English gentlemen ap¬ 
pear to me to be in all essential respects the same sort of people as 
their predecessors of 1830-1840, and the vigour of the earlier gene¬ 
rations has been proved in all sorts of ways notorious enough to 
every one. But, though all this is true and important, it is no less 
true that the comfortable classes of the present day are to the last 
degree indisposed, and I think are by no means well fitted, ‘to descend 
into the streets,’ to encounter unlawful by lawful violence, to under¬ 
take in any case the duties which they have delegated to the police. 
How far this could be altered, and how far it is desirable to try to 
alter it, is a great question. Much might be said on a proper occa¬ 
sion about the American system of Militia, our own Volunteers, and 
the French Njtfional Guard, but I do not at present propose to go 
into the matter. I confine myself to the remark that the circum¬ 
stances of the time are such as to give immense facility to revolu¬ 
tionists of all kinds, for the institution of rival governments, which 
by the use of weapons that respectable people cannot employ may 
easily assume the command of the vast mass who are not indisposed 
to submit to any form of coercion exercised for an object to which 
they are not altogether averse. A very small amount of shooting in 
the legs will efficiently deter an immense mass of people from paying 
rents which they do not want to pay. Our age is full of new ideas; 
it is full of all sorts of discontent with the present and of wild hopes 
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fatww; and this makes the esUblishmeut of new forms of 
^orernment specially easy and tempting, and thus affords a fecial 
active to all friend* of law and established order to keep the ferment, 

vent the different revolution ary leader* from getting possession of 
effective sanctions by which they can convert into coercive laws their 
various crude systems. 

I now come to the special points to be attended to in connection 
with Boycotting. 

The word means several different things, to which entirely dif¬ 
ferent considerations apply, and which ought, I think, to be dealt 
with on different principles; but its meaning is plain enough for some 
general considerations applying to eveiy kind of operation which 
passes by the name. It may be used as a sanction to any sort of 
laws whatever by any man or set of men who can appeal with any 
great success to the sympathies of any considerable body of people. 
Such a process might perhaps be not unfairly employed in some cases 
as a legal punishment. The most effective way of dealing with 
habitual drunkards might be to give notice to all public-houses &c., 
within a certain area, not to supply certain named j>ersons with 
drink, under penalties. On the other hand, it might be made a 
frightful instrument of religious and moral persecution. I can 
imagine ways in which different 4 armies/ i leagues,’ and the like 
might, by the use of the zeal about morals, religion, and irreligion 
which devours so many people in these days, make themselves an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance to wide circles of people, by methods which as yet 
are not forbidden by law, and which, if employed with a moderate 
amount of persistence and ingenuity, might be effectual for the 
purposes for which they were employed. 

Of its powers in the hands of men who do not shrink from secret 
crime it is hardly necessary to speak. In part of Ireland it has 
enabled a small number of ruffians, by the help of a moderate n um ber 
of outrages, to paralyse the law of the land and to erect a govern¬ 
ment which confronts and defies the lawful government. The 
shooting in the legs of a few people avowedly because they have 
sent goods by a boycotted railway will deter, perhaps, hundreds 
from incurring the risk of being shot for the same cause, as one 
execution for murder protects a large number of people from other 
murderers. It is, however, needless to multiply illustrations upon 
this matter. Boycotting is only a modern application of the old 
Roman * Ignis et aquae interdictio,’ and is very like the weapons 
*xf excommunication and interdict by which the Church of Borne 
was able practically to govern a great part of the world, till the- 
torpors of excommunications and interdicts were destroyed by the 
decay of fiaith in their importance. 

It must also be remarked that the process of boycotting is par*- 
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tkralariy dangerous because it is so plausible, so quiet, so closely 
allied with moral feeling, and so readily capable of being represented 
as a mere exponent of it and legitimate vent for it. The mere act 
of shunning a man, of refupjgLto deal with him, of not taking his 
land or the like, in no way shocks or scandalises any one. Nothing, 
in itBelf, and if it stands alone, can be more natural and harmless. 
Human life could not go on at all if all of us were not at liberty in a 
certain sense to boycott each other, to cease to associate with people 
whom we do not for anj* reason like, to cease to do business with 
people with whom for any reason, good or bad, we prefer not to do 
business—in a word, to regulate all the course of our lives and of our 
intercourse with others according to our own will and pleasure. To 
resent what you regard as harsh conduct in a landlord in evicting a 
tenant, or as meanness in a tenant who plays into his hand by 
taking the farm from which the tenant has been evicted, by refusing 
to have any dealings with either, may be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, if it is a mere individual act, the bond fide result of the 
natural feelings of the person who does it. The transition from this 
to concerted action is not one which shocks the common and unin¬ 
structed mind, and the further and final step which leads you to 
help to compel others by fear to do that which you rather like to do 
yourself is little less natural and easy. By this plain and easy pro¬ 
cess what Bentham described as the popular sanction may be readily 
and quickly applied as a sanction of unequalled efficiency to any code 
of unwritten laws which vaguely represents the current sentiment 
of the most ignorant and passionate part of the community—those 
who are guided almost exclusively by sentiment and passion. The 
terrible importance of the subject needs no further proof. It is 
capable of growing into an instrument as effective in use and as 
difficult to control as the spiritual censures of the Roman Catholic 
Church used to be. 

How, then, ought boycotting to be dealt with ? It should be care¬ 
fully studied, and those forms of it should be effectually suppressed 
which are bad in themselves, as contradicting the first principle of 
the exclusive supremacy of the law of the land, which is that it is 
the only forn\of coercion (I do not speak here of the religious sanc¬ 
tion) which ought to be brought to bear upon all, whether they like 
it or not. 

Theoretically I have no donbt the law of conspiracy would reach 
the case of boycotting. There are cases well known to lawyers in 
which this has been laid down, and it would indeed be a scandal if 
it were not so; for the result would be that a sufficiently powerful 
and well-oxgonised conspiracy might deprive people not only of all 
the pleasures of life, but even of life itself, without breaking the law. 
In the state of ^society in which we live every man is dependent for 
the necessaries of life upon his neighbours. A man cannot get so 
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tEWfti as a loaf of bread or a roof to dieltor bits, be be ever go rich, 
Mthout the help of others* which help they boukof course be pre* 
seated from giving to him by properly calculated forms of intimidation. 

These remarks must, however, be taken with One important quali¬ 
fication. Urgent as is the necessity of dealing with the practice of 
boyoottmg effectually, it is at least equally necessary to deal with it 
fairly, and on intelligible principles. Any legislation on the subject 
likely to be effectual and useful must be based upon a full considera¬ 
tion of its strong as well as its weak side, and should draw a broad 
line between intimidation which should be prevented, and the mere 
withholding of voluntary good offices with which the law ought not 
to interfere. 

The word boycotting is, of course, as vague as it is convenient. 
Its essence is that the process brings the force of numbers to bear 
upon individuals. It consists of the repetition of a number of what 
may be called disobliging acts, so concerted and repeated as to make 
life wretched, though individually they are of no importance, and 
are for the most part well within the rights of those by whom they 
are done. To refuse to sell a man a loaf of bread is in itself nothing. 
In connection with other things it may be a step in the execution of 
a sentence of death. To employ one lawyer or doctor rather than 
another, to send a parcel by one conveyance or another, are mutters in 
themselves indifferent; but they may be steps in the infliction of 
professional or commercial ruin. Can such practices be brought under 
legal control ? If they cannot, then, as a great deal of recent expe¬ 
rience shows, the result is that individual liberty is restricted within 
limits far narrower than has ever been regarded as desirable by the 
most despotic of men, the limits, namely, under which any irre¬ 
sponsible association, which can get itself backed by a small local 
public opinion, controlled and maintained by a certain amount of 
crime, sees fit to leave to it. There is no doubt a difficulty in 
legislating against boycotting, on account of the apparent harm¬ 
lessness of the individual acts of which the process consists ; but 
it can hardly be carried out without combination, and cannot be 
carried out effectually without a good deal of publicity and noise. 
Tradesmen will not give up their customers, labourers will not give up 
their wages without a good deal of exhortation, discussion, and denun¬ 
ciation. Where an act of boycotting is in progress it is always 
notorious in the neighbourhood, and every one knows who is respon¬ 
sible for it. The National League and the association called the 
Knights of Labour make no secret of their operations; on the contnuy, 
they give them the very widest and broadest publicity in their power. 
Such matters are easily susceptible of proof. They are according 
to English law indictable conspiracies; for an agreement of several 
persons to interfere and to procure others to interfere*with the com¬ 
fort of their enemies, and to inflict or procure others to inflict loss 
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upon them in the pursuit or profession by which they live, is a com¬ 
bination' to intimidate, and this is a crime. It is, however, a crime 
which it is often difficult to punish, especially when juries sympathise 
with the offenders and cannot begot to convict. It must also be 
noticed that, if the remedy against the actual authors of the process 
of boycotting were made more effective, it might be found practicable 
to carry it out in a more secret way. 

Be this as it may, the propriety of treating as a crime'the con¬ 
trivance of an act of boyootting, or the issuing of orders for that 
purpose, can be denied only by those who are also prepared to deny 
the principle of the well-known Act of 1875, 2 which makes it & 
crime to 4 intimidate 9 any person 4 with a view to compel * him c to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has a. 
legal right to do or to abstain from doing/ It is impossible to inti-' 
rnidate a man—to make him afraid—in a more definite emphatic 
way, in order to compel him to abstain from paying his rent or evicting, 
a tenant for not paying it—than by threatening him in the one case 
or the other with all the penalties of social excommunication. 

Fortunately there is no difficulty in defining the offence in an 
» unequivocal way. It would require more knowledge of the details of. 
the practices of boycotters than I possess to give a full specification, 
of all the practices which should be punished in a moderate but 
effectual and summary way; but about many of them there can be 
no doubt, and the enactment already quoted supplies a precedent 
for such a definition. I do not give the following as a complete 
definition, but as an illustration of the sort of enactment which might 


be passed:— 

4 Everyone shall be guilty of an offence, and shall upon conviction, 
thereof be liable, &c., 

* Who, with a view to compel any person to do or to abstain from 
doing anything which he has a legal right to do or abstain from, 
doing, 

4 Or with a view to punish him for having done or abstained from 
doing any such thing, 

4 Or with a view to deter other persons specified or not from doing, 
or abstaining from doing any such thing, 

* (1) Counsels, procures, or commands, or conspires with any other 
person or persons to counsel, procure, or command, any person or body 
of persons, or persons in general, not to deal with any such person or 
not to employ him in the way of his profession, trade, or calling, or 
not to associate with him, or to inflict upon him any other kind of 
inconvenience or loss or damage whatever, whether such counsel* 
procurement, or command is conveyed by writing or by speaking or 
by any meanB whatever likely to produce the effect. 

* (2) Publishes, or conspires to publish, the name of any person or 

* 38 k 39 Viet. c. 8C, § 7. 
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of any fizm or company in order that he or they may incur any each 
consequences an aforesaid; 

<(3) Befases to deal with any such person in the ordinary way of 
business in compliance with any such counsel, procurement, or com* 
xnand as aforesaid, provided that any person accused of this offence 
may defend himself by proving any reasonable excuse; 

‘ (4) Attends any public sale of goods taken under any distress, 
execution, or other legal process, with intent to obstruct the same or 
the removal of goods purchased thereat, and who manifests any such 
intention by any act, word, or gesture, or conspires to do so, or counsels, 
procures, or commands any person to do so; 

4 (5) Commits any assault upon any such person, or injures his 
property, or threatens to do so, or publicly insults, or otherwise 
intimidates or injures him; 

* (6) Takes any part whatever in any of the proceedings of any 
body of persons, by whatever name it may be called, which assumes, 
or purports to exercise, over any person any of the powers of a court 
of justice with any such object as aforesaid/ 

No doubt such an enactment would require the greatest conside¬ 
ration, and there may be practices which the language suggested 
would not cover, and which ought to be brought within its scope; but 
if it were courageously and vigorously enforced, it would go a long 
way to render boycotting impossible, and would effect ually protect so¬ 
ciety at large from what may easily be an intolerable tyranny. The 
measure ought to be carried one step further. 1 have myself known a 
ease of boycotting in which the person sentenced to that punishment 
—for such it was—was unable to procure bread except through his 
friends, by more or less indirect means, and could get his horses shod 
only by sending them to a forge at cavalry barracks some miles off. I 
cannot see why this should be permitted. If a man chooses to drive a 
hackney carriage, he is under a legal obligation to ‘ admit and carry 
at the lawful fare any [i&sscnger for whom there is room and to whose 
admission no reasonable objection is made/ 3 Why should not a similar 
obligation be extended to every person who keeps a shop for the sale of 
articles necessary to life or to the enjoyment of its common comforts ? 
We are all dependent on butchers, bakers, tailors,»shoemakers, 
chemists, medical men, and many others for articles either absolutely 
necessary to life, or at all events essential to comfort Why should 
these persons be allowed to make themselves the instruments of the 
unlawful commands of a set of irresponsible tyrants, and to refuse to 
sell to a boycotted man articles or to render to him services essential 
to his life, or at all events to his comfort ? In cases of boycotting, 
tradesmen and others who cany a great part of the operation into 
execution are themselves for the most part terrorised, and would be 
only too glad of a reasonable excuse for not carrying out the orders 
• e*7Vteto.$M n. 
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oi those who set the movement oft foot. I would therefore not only 
provide in the mann er already stated for a penalty upon them for 
refusing to deal with boycotted persons, if their intention in so 
doing could be proved, but I would go further, and enable a boy¬ 
cotted man to demand to be supplied, upon payment in ready 
money at the market price of the day, with any necessary of life 
exposed^ for public sale or dealt in by any person dealing in it; 
and 1 would authorise any magistrate to send a policeman to take it 
and deliver it to the person boycotted, leaving the price at the house 
from which it was taken, the shopkeeper being liable to all costs. 
Of course with regard to personal services this could not be done. 
No one can make a man shoe a horse; but I do not see why, if a 
blacksmith refuses to shoe my horse, when I am ready and will¬ 
ing to pay him for doing so, and thereby compels me to send him 
many miles to be shod at a distance, he should not be liable to me 
in damages in the county court for loss of time, loss of the horse’s 
services, and my own costs. Of course in the common state of things 
it is needless to give a man a legal right to buy things in shops, to 
have his boots cobbled, or to hire a carriage or cart. No difficulty 
occurs on such points, and law ought not to occupy itself with trifles; 
but when trifles are turned by combination into instruments of starv¬ 
ation or torture the matter is altered. No one would seek or ought 
to be entitled to recover damages for a slight touch; but if a large 
number of people conspired together to touch a man continually 
whenever he walked along the road, each touch would go to make up a 
grievous and monstrous injury. Collectively, indeed, they would 
operate as an imprisonment, by making it impossible for the injured 
person to leave his home. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate anything. There are and must 
be many practices more or less analogous to boycotting which it 
might be unwise to attempt to interfere with by any process of law. 
It would not be desirable to attempt to give legal protection against 
those forms of the manifestation of popular displeasure which a man 
of courage may be expected to defy, and which it is possible to en¬ 
counter or endure without undergoing any intolerable evil. Refusals 
of voluntary goad offices which depend on the consent of others to what, 
without such consent, would be a violation of their legal rights, even 
if they are made systematically and at the exhortation of conspirators 
and for the purpose of a conspiracy,, fell under this head. It appears 
to me that the tenants of land in Ireland ought not to be interfered 
with if they combine together to prevent hunting over their fields; 
for, technically, hunting is undoubtedly a trespass which the occupier 
has a right to prevent. With regard to shooting or fishing the case 
is usually different, as in most cases the landlord has a right to shoot. 
At the worst a conspiracy or combination to deprive people of amuse¬ 
ments which depend on the permission of their neighbours is no great 
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matter, People ought to be able to do withoatsuch amusements in. 
case of need. 

The same may be said of other social advantages and voluntary 
good offices. A systematic refusal to associate with a person, to visit 
him, to employ or recommend him, may be a great hardship, espe¬ 
cially to a sociable, sensitive man; and those who form a conspiracy 
to do so, and by public denunciations induce others to take such 
courses, may justly, I think, be punished for it, if their proceedings 
are proved; but I do not see how the actual infliction of such penal¬ 
ties can be prevented, nor would it be within the clause numbered 
(3) above, which applies only to refusals to deal in the way of busi¬ 
ness, accompanied by an intention, which it would be in most 
cases impossible to prove. The attempt to go further would involve* 
intolerable and tyrannical inquiries into conduct and motives, for the 
most part incapable of being ascertained. It is one thing to punish 
a priest who denounces a man by name in his chapel, and declares- 
that no one ought to eat with him, speak to him, or marry him; and 
quite another to interfere with a girl who thereupon refuses to marry 
him, though the injury might be most cruel; or with a man who- 
ceases to call upon him, or passes him in the road without speaking, 
though such conduct may cause great pain. 

On the same principle, in any attempt which may be made to sup¬ 
press boycotting, the utmost care should be taken not to interfere 
with the right, now happily conceded and established, to strike. For 
many reasons—too obvious to be mentioned—it would be impossible 
to interfere even with a concerted and combined refusal of labourers 
to work for an employer whom it was intended to reduce to submis¬ 
sion, unless the case fell within the principle of the statute which 
punishes as crimes some particular breaches of contract. 4 The 
employer’s remedy in such cases is to get other workmen, and 
the duty of the legislator is to protect them in their work and 
against interference by boycotting or similar means. It might bo 
possible theoretically to draw a line between a strike—the essence of 
which is an effort to raise the price of labour by withholding it except 
on certain terms-—and a refusal of labour intended merely to punish 
the employer or coerce him; and there is no doubt a*distinction in 
principle between the two things. But the distinction is much too 
refined for practical use. 

A form of boycotting which presents some special difficulties is 
that practised against steamship companies, railroads, and hotels. In 
these cases the distinction between the ringleaders—those who 
counsel, procure, and command—and those who merely carry out 
their directions seems to apply. It would be practically Impossible, 
and it would not be desirable to attempt, to compel people to 

4 38 k 30 Viet. c. 86. $ 8 , relating to contracts of which the breach endangers life or 
property, or tho deprival of a town, ka« of gas or water. 
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iravelby or deal with railway or steamboat companies; but it would 
be possible to enable all common carriers, whether railway companies 
or not, to protect themselves to a greater or less extent against those 
who might boycott them by enabling them to retaliate for a fixed time. 
If, for instance, it were provided that a railway with which the people of 
a district refused to deal in order to punish them was to be at liberty to 
refuse to deal with any of the people of the district for a given time, the 
boycotting of a railway would be a dangerous matter. The railway 
would have no wish to refuse to deal with those who had not inter¬ 
fered with it, but it might inflict serious inconvenience on those 
who had by refusing to carry them or their goods for a considerable 
period. 

In all cases of boycotting the maxim of Vigilant ibu8 non dormi - 
entibus ought to be carefully kept in view. It is undesirable to 
afford legal protection in such a form and to such an extent as to 
lead people to give up the practice of protecting themselves effectu¬ 
ally. Bolts and bars and firearms in the hands of the inmates, 
vigorously used in case of need, are and ought to be the natural pro¬ 
tection for a dwelling-house. If a man is exposed to serious personal 
attack by a person for whom he is anything like a match, the person 
• attacked ought to regard it as a solemn duty to resist to the utmost, 
and if necessary with deadly weapons. In the same way the first 
and most natural, and often the most effective, protection against 
boycotting is to be found in associations for defence by lawful 
means. These means might be used with dreadful effect, and this 
should be remembered by those who provoke retaliation. No one 
can legally force people to employ labour, any more than they can 
force labourers to work. The poor are to a great extent dependent 
on the rich for good offices, for the performance of which there is 
no legal obligation, as well as the rich upon the poor. If each 
•party, the boycotters and the boycotted, combine together to hold 
each other at arm’s length, to exact to the very utmost their 
legal rights, to withhold to the very utmost all that the law does 
not compel them to give, boycotting would not be confined to one 
side. The systematic refusal not only of all charity, but of all 
credit; the systematic and combined prosecution of every legal claim 
for rent (for instance) the moment it became due, constitute means 
of defence to which it might be possible for the poor to drive the 
•rich, if the poor push to extremity the many powers which the present 
state of the law and of society have placed and are placing in their 
"hands. The old association between riches and power is no doubt 
•to a great extent broken down. The poor are now the powerful. 
They have by their numbers physical power, unorganised indeed 
and undeveloped, but even in its present state formidable. They 
have political power by their votes; they have leaders who can and 
■do instruct them how to use their political power to procure the 
VOL.XX.—No. 118. 31 
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enactment of laws providing legal means of plunder, and intended to 
realise visionary communistic theories; their leaders also point out 
to them how by strikes and boycotting they can impose their rule on 
the rich, interpreting the word in the widest sense. Besides all this, 
they have on their side all the topics of prejudice. AH the common¬ 
places of an earlier state of things have outlived the alterations 
which .are gradually falsifying them. All sympathy, all pathos, is 
conventionally on the side of the poor. Dives is presumably had, 
Lazarus presumably good and only unlucky; and the publicist large 
is being powerfully moved in all directions by all sorts of people, 
most of whom, strange to say, belong themselves more or less 
decidedly to the Dives class, to comfort the one and torment the 
other. There is thus a strong current running in the Socialist direc¬ 
tion, and circumstances have given it a character which is extremely 
engaging to many minds. It looks disinterested and religious, and 
those whom it attracts are so accustomed to assume the solidity 
of the foundation of the state of society in which they live, that they 
feel no fear of succeeding beyond their wishes. 

This, as I think, constitutes a public danger; for, though it is idle 
to use any longer the old commonplaces about the weakness of the 
poor and the strength of the rich, it is still true that the rich have 
great power in their hands; aud if they arc forced to think that the 
poor require, under whatever names, a redistribution of property, 
they might be forced into using it to the utmost to protect their 
property and the state of the law which enables them to accumulate 
and enjoy it. It must be remembered in reference to this matter 
that the word ‘rich’ in this connection includes, not only those who 
have anything to lose, but all who hoj>e to have anything, and all 
who hold positions in any station of life in which they feel them¬ 
selves secure and comfortable. It is needless to dwell on so odious 
a topic as that of a struggle in which those who fall within this de¬ 
scription would be arrayed in one camp and those who do not in 
another. Such a struggle would be by far the greatest calamity 
which the world ever has incurred or ever could incur. War, pesti¬ 
lence, aud famine all in one would be less fearful. It would involve 
the destruction of all that we mean by civilisation, and miseries of 
all sorts falling on all classes of society alike in a way hitherto un¬ 
exampled. 

For many years this has been a well-worn commonplace. It 
was, to take one illustration out of a million, one of the main topics 
of Carlyle, and it is the teaching of all his most famous and popular 
books. The moral which he and other writers drew from it was 
almost invariably put in the form of exhortations to the rich—* For 
your own sakes,and in order to avoid a repetition on a larger scale of 
the excesses of Jacobinism, be kind, be charitable; look on yourselves 
as Captains of Industry, and not as accumulators of wealth for personal 
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enjoyment. Throw aside political economy/ It is the theory of a 
Mere shopkeeper. Address all the faculties ofyonr minds to the 
task of devising in practice some way of life by which human beings 
may all be enabled to live as such without grinding poverty or 
want.’ 

There was much in this doctrine which I think no one can com¬ 
plain of. It, no doubt, was so preached as to impress powerfully on 
many rich people their moral duties; but it has also great defect, 
at least^in my opinion, and it is preached by innumerable writers 
without that clear recognition, which was one distinctive feature of 
Carlyle’s teaching, that such a process implies a well-organised and 
really powerful government, which knows and does not shrink from 
doing its duty, and that the measures which it recommends cannot 
be carried out merely by exhortations to charity. 

The great defect of teaching of this sort (and Carlyle was as 
deficient in that respect as any one else) is that it is for the most 
part entirely silent on two matters of capital importance—namely, 
first, the duties of the poor, and, secondly, the truth of the fundamental 
principles of political economy in its old-fashioned form—the politi¬ 
cal economy of half a century ago, of the new Poor Law and Free- 
trade—principles which, to me, at least, appear to be as true as the 
second table of the Ten Commandments, with which they are closely 
connected, and which these principles resemble in being deeply 
rooted in the most permanent parts of human nature. 

This is little more than saying that this teaching is too absolute. 
Moral teaching of all kinds, whether addressed to individuals or to 
societies, always takes an absolute form, but ought always to be 
limited by the circumstances of the age to which it is given. These 
circumstances supply unexpressed exceptions which cannot be neg¬ 
lected without the worst results. The precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount would destroy all human society and convert the world 
into a vast monastery if they were accepted absolutely and carried 
into full execution on all occasions. In the present day we have for 
many years past heard so much of the wrongs and woes of the poor, 
of the quasi-sinfulness of being rich, of mankind being all brothers 
and sisters, and of the duties of property, that it has become ex¬ 
tremely important to insist upon the neglected truth, that poverty 
has its duties as well as its rights; that human nature is so 
constituted that nearly all our conduct, immensely the greater 
part of it, is and ought to be regulated much more by a regard 
to ourselves and to our own interests than by a regard to other 
people and their interests; that this is the basis on which almost 
all law reposes, and in particular that important part of it which 
assumes the existence of property—that is to say, the power of 
men to be, for purposes npt forbidden by law, absolute masters 
of such things &b they acquire by lawful means—and which pro- 
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toots liberty, which means for one tiling the protection of the 
owners of property from being coerced in the exercise of their 
rights over their property, by any means whatever not authorised by 
law. These principles have till quite lately been accepted as of 
course. They might be now and then set forth in express words 
when it was desired to refute any theory which was inconsistent 
with them, but more often they were accepted and acted upon un- 
dmscionsly. In the present day virtues which in truth are founded 
upon them, and which assume their existence, have beengo much 
insisted upon as illogically to call into question the principle on 
which they depend. 

Divide amongst the poor the superfluities of the rich, and all 
charity and generosity is at an end, unless it is charitable and gene¬ 
rous to pay one’s poor rates. Take away the great characteristic fea¬ 
ture of property—the owner’s absolute dominion over it—and it is no 
longer true that property has its duties in the sense of moral as dis¬ 
tinguished from legal duties. Strain the quality of mercy, and it 
is mercy no longer. I am far from saying there should be no poor 
rate. I do not even say there should be no education rate, and it 
is fairly arguable whether education should be gratuitous; but I do 
say that these are exceptions to the general rule, justifiable only on 
the special grounds that rich and poor alike have a vital interest in 
the results which j>oor rates and education rates are supposed to 
procure, and that there is a dangerous tendency in the present day to 
enlarge the exceptions and to narrow the rule. 

Apart from the social immediate reasons which exist for dealing 
with the subject of boycotting, the reflections just made supply a 
strong general reason for it. The adopt ion of s<tch measures would 
assert vigorously and strikingly illustrate these fundamental principles. 
It is of the last importance to assert and vindicate the truth that legis¬ 
lative power must not be usurped; and that if property is to be redis¬ 
tributed, as many persons wish it to be—though they do not often 
propose it in so many plain words—they must at least obtain their 
object by lawful means. 


James Fitzjames Stephen. 



NOVA SCOTIA'S CRY FOR HOME RULE. 


Having spent much time in Nova Scotia, I am often asked—Why 
does that province wish to sever connection with the Dominion, and 
what means her cry of 4 Repeal and Reciprocity ? ? And some of my 
friends are not a little shocked that, at a time when the question of 
Imperial Federation is so much discussed, our nearest kinsfolk on 
the American continent should he agitating for what at the first 
glance looks like separation, though it is far from being so intended. 
Imperial Federation is indeed a grand scheme, or will be when it 
attains the dignity of a scheme. At present it seems little better 
than a vague, but decidedly alluring, dream. And it is likely so to 
remain unless, among other safeguards, each unit which makes up 
the mass is allowed such a measure of self-government as shall 
secure it against possible harsh treatment on the part of any other 
unit, which happens to be stronger. 

Why the inhabitants of the Acadian peninsula want repeal of 
the union with Canada, and reciprocity with the United States and 
other countries, I propose in the following article to show. 

When Nova Scotia, in 1807, entered the Confederation her debt 
amounted to some 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 dollars. To-day her share 
of the rapidly increasing Dominion Debt, which during the last 
eighteen years has advanced from 9G,000,000 to 281,000,000 dollars, 
is fully 28,000,000 dollars (Ottawa says 40,000,000 dollars;, a burden 
far too heavy for her altered circumstances. And to-day the 
Dominion's annual expenditure, which at the time of Confederation 
was 13,000,000 dollars, and in the last year of Liberal Government 
(1878) 23,000,000 dollars, has, to the dismay of Canada’s wisest 
statesmen, already reached 35,000,000 dollars, and ere the close of the 
present year is expected to touch 38,000,000 dollars. Of this charge 
Nova Scotia pays a tenth, if not a seventh, and of her contribution 
a large portion is spent outside her borders and in ways which 
benefit her not at all. ‘Previous to the Union,’ her Premier, 
Mr. Fielding, tells us, 4 Nova Scotia had the lowest tariff, and was in 
the best financial condition of any of the provinces.’ To-day she has 
the highest tariff, since she pays some three dollars more on every 
hundred dollars’ worth of imported dutiable goods than her fellow 
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provinces, and is, the same high authority assures us, in the worst 
financial condition. The reason is not far to seek. Not only does 
she, with the most liberal hand, subscribe to fill the common Treasury, 
but for her own needs she gets back the smallest proportional share, 
the allowance meted out to the seven principal provinces being 
somewhat as follows 

Per head. 

Ontario. $ 1*49} 

New Brunswick.• 1*60 to 1*05 

Prince Edward Island . . 1*05 

Quebec.210} 

Manitoba.7*50 

British Colombia.20*00 

Nova Scotia 0*98 to 1*18} 1 

While on the subject of monetajy payments, it would scarcely 
be out of place to instance another grievance. When the Inter¬ 
national Fisheries Commission, which sat at Halifax in 1877, paid the 
Ottawan Tory Government, in November 1878, the five-and-a-half 
million dollars indemnity for the injury sustained by the fishermen 
of the Dominion, Nova Scotia, which had suffered most, received no 
share. Newfoundland was more fortunate. She was outside the 
Confederation; thus there was no excuse for withholding her portion. 
As the ‘grand old island ’ (to quote Captain Kennedy) keeps an 
attentive eye on the doings of her near neighbours, she is likely to 
remain outside. 

The improvements, such as they are, made in Nova Scotia by the 
Ottawan Government, Mr. Fraser, a member of the local Parliament, 
assures us, are not paid for out of the taxes levied in the province, 
but are charged to the National Debt. It is to be hoped the 
improvements are of a lasting and beneficial character, so that the 
prospect of getting out of debt agaiu may be less desperate than in 
the case of sundry other undertakings. For instance, the Halifax 
Chronicle, of June 11, tells us that 500,000 dollars have been spent 
in establishing a sugar refinery at Richmond, a suburb of Halifax, 
‘ every cent of which is lost ; 9 also that 350,000 dollars have been 
sunk in a cotton-mill hard by which is probably worth ten cents in 
the dollar, and has never yet paid a dividend. Te keep life in 
these and other bantling industries, the Ottawan Government im¬ 
poses pretty stiff duties on imported sugar and cotton, whether to 
commemorate the throwing away of the 850,000 dollars and other 
enormous sums on similar undertakings elsewhere, or to give cause 
for a new reading (by substitution of the word Protectionists) of a 
sneering old proverb anent the wisdom of our ancestors, I know 
not. 

Among other efforts, some colonists, foolishly relying on that 
spirit of private enterprise which it seems to be the paternal mission 
1 See Hdifam Cknniok, June 15» sad other dates. 
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of Protection to thwart, once sought to rival Crosse and Blackwell 
by setting up a pickle factory. The vegetables were cheap and 
plentiful enough, but the duty on imported glass bottles was suffi¬ 
cient to cause the infant industry to die that premature death to 
which most of the infant industries seem doomed whose misfortune 
it is to be Protection’s foster-children. 

Let us examine awhile this matter of Protection, which has so 
much to do with Nova Scotia’s discontent, and see whether it be true, 
as some of our friends so confidently and at times so flippantly assure 
us, that the doctrines taught by Cobden, Bright, and others are all 
wrong, and that we had much better return to that halcyon period 
when commerce lived in shackles and cheap bread was not. Abler 
pens than mine have exhausted the subject as regards Europe and 
the United States 5 therefore I will chiefly confine myself, because I 
can speak as an eye-witness, to the question as it affects the Acadian 
peninsula. And it may not a little astonish ‘ fair traders 9 to learn 
that the condition to which Nova Scotia is reduced is that which all 
sound political economists would expect, that she is indeed an existing 
‘awful example,’ some 2,500 miles away, of the hideous folly of 
reverting to Protectionist principles. Her taxation is swollen some 
150 per cent., and the tariff, being purposely framed to bar out 
foreign trade as much as possible, does her serious injury; albeit 
Protectionists on her side of the Atlantic labour with a zeal worthy a 
better cause (though fruitlessly, I am glad to say, for Acadians are 
not ‘mostly fools’) to make her people believe that an imported 
article which formerly came in free, or with only a 10 per cent, duty 
charged, is no dearer now when a 25 to 35 per cent, duty is paid. 
And, as the last report of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce declares, 
Protection presses especially hard upon a ‘ people who are chiefly 
fishermen, agriculturists, miners, and farmers.’ ‘ Repeal,’ sayB the 
Chronicle of May 12, ‘ would mean closer trade relations with all our 
natural markets,’ to wit, New England, the West Indies, and other 
places, with which, says another writer, ‘the province is bound 
together socially, commercially, and geographically.’ These trade 
relations, so far from being cultivated, are, as I will still further 
show, distinctly discouraged. And one effect of this unduly heavy 
taxation, unequal distribution of its proceeds, and enforced isolation 
is to cause more favoured provinces to flourish at Nova Scotia’s 
expense. 

I spoke just now of altered circumstances. Let us glance At 
these. To do so is not to wander from the subject of Protection, as 
will at once appear. Halifax’s two miles or so of fine wharvete are 
doing far less business than of yore, and have so decreased in value 
that, as the Attorney-General, Mr. Longley, says, those * which once 
eould not be purchased for 50,000 dollars now will not sell for 20,000 
dollars/ One wharf, the Chronicle tells us, which fifteen years ago sold 
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for 40,000 dollars, was bought iu last ym by oue of the banks for 
22,000 dollars. Another was aold some years since at 25,000 dollars, 
and a few weeks ago was bought in for less than half that sum. 
Meanwhile the polo ground, which occupies an excellent situation on 
that high tableland which in better times will form part of the city’s 
centre, was sold some years ago for 16,000 dollars, and recently 
bought for 7,000 dollars. Shop, too, may be had at far less price 
than their cost of erection could they but meet with purchaser**, 
and altogether between 300 and 400 hoiWs in the once* prosjwrmm 
capital are for sale. Many families are without their grown-up 
sons, who are driven to seek a livelihood in other lands*; and, 
owing to the constant exodus, the population, which between 1861 
and 1871 increased over 17 per cent,, U acknowledged, even by 
those who would fain shut their eyes to tell-tale statistics, to have 
grown during the succeeding decade at a much slower rate. If 
Nova Scotia be as prosperous as some would have us believe, how U 
it that every year thousand** nf her youth of both sexes anti all con¬ 
ditions leave her shores ? The exodus is sometime*-, apparently for 
political reasons, denied, though the inhabitants of the province are 
wellawarenoi only of its entente but of its magnitude. Thole me, 
the Attorney-General tells u*., nioie Nova iscothius m Host mi than 
in Halifax. New England emit mils a \ast numb' i. And, on the other 
hand, in summer the New Englander gladly ciowd into\< ldnnt 
Nova Scotia, driven by the tiemendous hi at nf theii own country to 
the more salubrious and enjoyable i lunate of this nil-hut inland. An 
Ontarian in Nova Scotia, adds Mr. Long ley, might be exhibit t das a 
curiosity. Vet lietween the uatui.d .dlies is laised tin* protective 
barrier. A Nova Scotiau Mi. ThoniMUi, diow- that tin* Assess¬ 

ment Koll< of many districts ha\e steadily deceased, tln»-c of Jour 
leading counties, repren muig the four leading industries of coal¬ 
mining, farming, shipbuilding, and lumbering, which in 1S(»8 
amounted to a lit tie below 11] million dollars, 1 m\ mg fallen in 1884 to 
less than 8^ millions. Kveiy way the province suffers. 

Were return made to the lo pr cent. ante-Confedcration tariff, 
and were the taxes raised iu Nova Scotia spent in Nova Scotia, there 
would, says a veteran member of the Provincial Libera] Government, 
Mr. Morrison, 1m* money enough to ‘ build every projected railway,make 
our road and bridge service efficient, and still have a large surplus for 
other puqjoscs.’ As it is, railway enterprise halts, and roads and bridges 
are falling out of repair. Meanwhile, Nova Scotia in forced to con¬ 
sume Canadian flour, and to pay 60 cents in conveyance on the 
same amount thereof, as, liefore Confederation, she paid 10 cents to 
the nearer United States. In exchange for this dearer flour, distant 
Canada is supposed to buy Nova Scotian coal. Needless to say, 
distant Canada finds it as a rule more convenient to draw her ‘ black 
diamonds 9 from neighbouring Pennsylvania. That Ontario at least 
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should do so is inevitable. Her natural markets are not the mari¬ 
time provinces^ but the states of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. Those of Manitoba and the North-West are Dakota* 
Minnesota, and Michigan; while those of British Columbia are Idaho, 
Washington Territory, Oregon, and coalless California. When the 
trade relations between these states and provinces are hindered, the 
injury is mutual. But the provinces suffer most, for, when pro¬ 
tecting themselves against the outside world, the United States were 
too wise to allow any indftidual state to protect itself against any 
other individual state. Thus they have an enormous country, com¬ 
pact of shape, and possessed of almost every variety of climate and of 
products, enjoying absolute. Free Trade within its wide borders. It is 
as if international Free Trade prevailed throughout Europe, to the 
exclusion only of other continents. This most telling fact, however, 
the advocates of Protection over here, when exhorting us to let our 
small group of islands follow America’s example and bar out the rest of 
the world, seem entirely to overlook. The Dominion, although it, too, 
has Free Trade within its borders, differs from the United States in 
being a long, straggling string of provinces, designed by nature rather 
to be gathered into three or four groups, and possessing too little variety 
of climate and products to justify imitation of her great neighbour’s 
somewhat unsuccessful attempt at independence of other nations. 
The United States by Free Trade with other countries would enjoy 
greatly increased prosperity. So also would Canada prosper were 
she blit to throw open her ports and gates. In the case of Nova 
Beotia, Protection is nothing less than a curse. Visitors to Canada 
- -the tourists, 1 mean, who take a month's or six weeks’ run across 
to the Dominion, are introduced to one set of people, make a mental 
note (for later use) of their opinions, give a hurried look round, and 
then return home to add vet another to the list of valuable books 
upon foreign countries and the colonies—are often invited to admire 
the progress the upper provinces have made, and are gravely 
assured that ‘Protection lias done much for Canada.’ Much to 
make or much to mar? It is not the marring, however, which is 
implied. Of the making, how much has been done by individual 
energy, and in spite of Protection, and how much by the forced 
contributions of other provinces ? 

Protection, being as mischievous as it is foolish, lias, wherever 
introduced, given rise to smuggling, thereby creating and fostering 
a dishonest calling. Was there ever delusion that was not harmful? 
Now, as there is no great Chinese wall built up between the two 
sections of friendly English-speaking races which people the United 
States and the Canadian Dominion, the boundary-line must exist in 
official imagination, except indeed where some custom house or 
other barrier has risen, some lake or stream traces the border, or 
where (if it still exist) the long lane cut through the primeval forest 
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marks the forty-ninth i latitudinal parallel. It akofbUows that as 
this Ixmndary-line is some three or four thousand miles in length, it 
dan scarcely serve its intended purpose as a hindrance to free trading 
between two kindred nations. In other words, smuggling flourishes 
apace. Needless to add, every smuggler, whether American or 
Canadian, is a staunch Protectionist. It is manifestly to the interest 
of his pocket so to be. As for his scruples of conscience, they 
are too microscopio a quantity, even if they have any existence, 
to be worth consideration. But Nova Scotia, like Prince Edward 
Island, nowhere touches the United States frontier. Therefore 
she has not one quarter of the splendid chance for smuggling, 
and consequent cheaper sale of, and larger profit on, dutiable articles 
of Cousin Jonathan’s manufacture, which the more favourably situated 
provinces take, it is rumoured, such frequent opportunities to enjoy. 
Which fact doubtless adds to her embarrassment. And the longer 
ehe is bound against her will and against her interests in this unna¬ 
tural bondage the more desperate becomes her condition. * Wait till 
the West is more settled !' cry the Protectionists. * Wait till the Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific Railway gets into full running order! See how Nova 
Scotia’s trade will flourish then, and how the West will deal with her! * 
Vain dream! Have Federationists ever realised the fact that by rail 
Montreal (Que.) is 859 miles from Halifax? If Ontario, which is 
yet further, is too remote to trade much with Nova .Scotia, are. the 
very much more distant North-West and British Columbia likely to 
do so? If there were no other impediment, there would still be 
the one item, in this huge straggling country, of cost of transmit. 
No! it is impossible to create artificial trade or artificial markets. 
The oft-derided plan of ‘ making people virtuous by Act of Parliament’ 
is not one whit more absurd. 

After what I have said of the tariff, I trust that Nova .Scotia’s cry 
for Reciprocity may not sound amiss in British Free Trade ears. To 
us, it is a word retrogressive of meaning, synonymous with Retalia¬ 
tion. To a country severely suffering from Protection’s blighting in¬ 
fluence, Reciprocity, on the contrary, appears distinctly progressive, 
tends towards trade freedom, and has a sense identical with our term 
Commercial Treaty. Reciprocity with the United States to Nova 
Scotia would mean trade-resuscitation. The experiment has already 
been tried ; and reference to statistics of the past will show with 
what success. The Reciprocity Treaty, which lasted fourteen years, 
came into operation in 1854. The previous year—English currency was 
then in use—the exports of Nova Scotia were a trifle below 280,0001. 
The succeeding year, 1855, they were over 481,000/. The imports 
were in 1853 nearly 416,000/.; in 1855, over 780,000/.* At the time 

* Roughly calculated, five dollars arc equal to a pound; exactly calculated, 
generally 4 dols. S6f cent*. This would make the last amount something under 4,000,000 
dollars, which during the next dozen yeaa had more than trebled. 
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worth of good*. She now imports 8,000,000 dollars 1 worth. During 
these fourteen prosperous years the Halifax Assessment Roll advanced 
from about 10^ million dollars to 17 J millions, since which time it 
has steadily declined. No wonder the Attorney-General, when speak¬ 
ing of those years, should say, ( The period then was one of the golden 
•days in the history of Nova Scotia, when fortunes were accumulated, 
forms increased in value, and prosperity abounded.’ Is it, then, 
surprising that the provincials, with that crowning sorrow bom of 
remembrance of happier things, should be resolutely striving to bring 
them back ? 

Tc those among us who are bitten with Fair Trade notions, I would 
earnestly recommend a prolonged residence in the Dominion, the 
maritime provinces perhaps especially. Those, too, who waste time 
and sentiment in deploring the (imaginary) harm done to a country by 
free imports, might derive much comfort through studying there the 
very real injury inflicted by trying the experiment of heavily taxed 
imports. It would-be safe to wager that the hostility to Free Trade 
would soon be relegated to the society of last year’s snows. 

Those who think the Repeal cry in Nova Scotia is indicative of 
disloyalty make a great mistake. The question is being agitated in 
reasonable and dignified language. Indeed, the Repeal speeches in 
the Provincial Parliament have been at once so moderate in tone 
and sound in aigument, that they might well command admiration 
in our own House. They are ably supplemented by a flood of corre¬ 
spondence in the Halifax Chronicle and elsewhere. Thus it is 
clear there is no deterioration in the race whieh two years before 
the mother country passed a measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
Nor is humour wanting to give pleasing variety to the discussion, as 
is made manifest when Mr. Mack, M.P.P., reminds the House that, as 
that man is considered a patriot who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before, those who were instrumental in 
achieving Confederation must have been especially patriotic, since 
grass is now abundant—in the city streets. The Halifax Chamber 
of Commerce maintains that those are * cruel and unjust laws ’ which 
restrict trade* between ‘ natural customers,’ and truly says that 
commercial ‘ relations between British Colonies should be free.’ 
i There are,’ says Mr. Roche, M.P.P., ‘ no more loyal people within 
the wide compass of the British Empire than the Repeal party of 
Nova Scotia.* Elsewhere he reminds his fellow-provincials that Nova 
Scotia was true when Canada was in rebellion. And 6 Loyalist,’ in 
the Chronicle of the 8th of June, while shifting the reproach of 
disloyalty upon shoulders that for better deserve it, says the Dominion 
‘ Tory Government introduced the first wedge of imperial disunion, 
in the form of a tariff framed to bar out British manufactures; and 
when warned that this would endanger our connection with Britain, 
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retorted flippantly , 44 So much the worse then for the British connec¬ 
tion.” ’ The Premier 4 asks permission from the Imperial Government 
to withdraw from the union with Canada, and return to the status of 
a province of Great Britain with full control over all fiscal laws and 
tariff regulations such as prevailed previous to 1867/ A provincial 
4 Home Ruler ’ writes, * We want Nova Scotia for the Nova Scotians, 
and the dear oid flag of England to wave over us. . , . We will be 
loyal to our Queen, as Nova Scotians always have been/ 4 We ask 
for nothing/ declares the Chronicle of the 5th of June , 4 inconsistent 
with true loyalty to the British throne—nothing that may not be 
granted by the British Government on a full hearing of the case/ 
This is not the language of rebels or demagogues. 

Let us not, then, grudge our sympathy to our fellow-subjects, the 
more so as we too have had not a few struggles for freedom, political 
and commercial, and seem likely to have more. Nova Scotians, more¬ 
over, can claim an illustrious parentage which it might be churlish 
to leave out of account. It is not so much their Anglo-Scantlinavian 
or French descent I have in mind, as that nearer ancestry, the 
4 United Empire Loyalists/ who, a century ago, gave* up everything 
rather than live in the revolted American colonies under a new' and 
alien flag, and whose story--seldom, I fear,read here, where the stuff 
which is called history treats far oft oner of dynasties and wars, than 
of heroes and heroines who renounce home, employment, wealth, 
kindred, and friends for conscience* sake—is one as affecting as it is 
worthy of admiration. These were the people who settled the then 
wilderness of Ontario, aiul sought refuge in t he West Indies, New* 
Brunswick, and elsewhere, very many coming to Nova Scotia, where 
their justly proud descendants keep grom t he ir honoured memory, 
and do it special reverence on St. George's Lay/ Even in the present 
struggle these ancestors are not forgotten, as Mr. Weeks, M.P.P., 
showed when he said, 4 Descended from a race who sacrificed their 
estates and shed their blood for that, which they then considered the 
sacred cause of British connection, I would be the last to lightly 
regard or easily discard the sentiment of loyalty to the crown of 
England which every true Englishman should feel/ 

And to come down to present, times: may we not toe proud that. 

Nova Scotia’s hardy sailors.true descendants of the ancient stock— 

are found all the world over, and that through their enterprise their 
native province counts for size and population chief among maritime 
powers ? Do we not owe to her the 4 hero of Kars ’ and »Sir R. M. 
Inglis, the first Cunard, the eminent geologist Sir William Dawson, 

* Id Jin} 1883, when the Centenary of the* O.E.L.V departure from the now United 
States was celebrated in the Dominion with much fclat, the spirited people of Bt, 
John, N.B., had a procession through their streets, in which the quaint costumes of 
1783 were worn, and an old stage coach and other curiosities formed interesting 
features. 
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and the genial writer and lecturer Principal Grant? And is not 
Judge Haliburton, whose * Sam Slick ’ has enlivened many an other¬ 
wise dull hour, remembered still ? Last, but by no means least, 
there is a statesman, Joseph Howe, who, though dead now many 
years, is yet spoken of in his native province with a reverence that 
does honour alike to the living and the dead. No other part of the 
Dominion has given birth to so large a proportion of distinguished 
sons, thanks to whose genius Nova Scotia, one of the finest provinces 
in all British North America, was once conspicuously prosperous; as 
she will be again when she gets rid of the disastrous partnership into 
which nineteen years ago she was beguiled. 

For things cannot last as they are. The instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion teaches revolt against them. The better to realise the situation, 
let us imagine ourselves in Nova Scotia’s place. Suppose this strag¬ 
gling Europe to be united like the Dominion with little local govern¬ 
ments everywhere, but with an all-controlling and very despotic 
■central power situated hundreds of miles away—say at Vienna. 
Suppose that by-and-by the Viennese decided, in the imaginary 
interests of Austro-Hungary, to adopt a rigorous system of Protection, 
and to impose it upon the rest of Europe. Suppose the inhabitants 
of the British Isles, on account of their superior wealth and energy, 
to be specially selected for taxation for the benefit of Austro- 
Hungary and adjacent, countries. Suppose them to become aware of 
their consequent impoverishment, to feel its injustice, and to strive, 
year after year, constantly and vainly, to convince Vienna of the un¬ 
soundness of her economic views, and, still more, of the sacred right 
of each individual member of the European community to control it8 
own affairs, political and commercial. And, finally, suppose them, 
conscious at last that the choice lay between gradual ruin and timely 
secession, to prefer the latter alternative, and to try to reach it by 
peaceable and legitimate means. They would only be taking the 
course followed by Nova Scotia now. Should we not, looking on, 
say, from the neighbouring continents of Asia or Africa, think they 
were justified in so doing? Should we not indeed despise them 
were they indifferent to their country’s decay, and did they not make 
■every reasonable effort to free her and themselves from what had 
grown to be an intolerable bondage ? 

The grievance of the Nova Scotians, then, being so genuine, and 
their spirit so constitutional, the case surely merits a patient hearing. 
It is important, too, to recollect that their demand comes not from 
clique or from a single nationality. Those of British birth or extraction, 
the many descendants of the French Acadians immortalised by 
Longfellow, the Germans of Lunenburg, and others who aie dwelling 
together in this fair land in amity, and gradually fusing to make a 
stock as good as any in America, alike protest, and in no uncertain 
voice, against the existing state of things. How much in earnest 
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these people are—spite of sundry sneering assertions that the agita¬ 
tion is all talk, means nothing serious, and is a mere vote-oatohing 
trick—is abundantly proved by the fact that, at the Provincial 
Parliamentary General Election on the 15th of June last, of 38 
candidates, 31 were returned (many with large majorities) pledged to 
Repeal and Reciprocity. 


E. C. Fellows. 



THE CLASSES, THE MASSES, AND 
THE GLASSES. 


The Classes is an expression which, speaking generally, is used to- 
describe persons who have a competency, who can manage to get 
along, and to whom, on the balance, life is more of a pleasure than of 
a ‘ worry.’ 

The Masses is an expression which is employed to describe the 
great bulk of mankind, who have, more or less, to struggle and to 
strive in order to procure for themselves the bread which perisheth, 
as well as the amount of leisure time which enables them to rise to 
anything above mere animal employments and enjoyments. 

The classes comprise the men of leisure and of pleasure. The 
masses consist of the toilers and moilers of the world, along with 
their numerous dependents. The classes are not more selfish than 
other folks, and would be pleased rather than the reverse to see the 
masses increase in prosperity and happiness. They do not, perhaps, 
realise very clearly that each one finds his happiness in others’ good,, 
but they have a vague idea that the public welfare is the right thing 
at which to aim, though their human nature tells them that of course 
their own advantage must be the first and main point. 

The masses being also human beings show all the weaknesses and 
follies of that curious organism; and while many of the classes believe 
that the best way to maintain their exceptionally pleasant position is 
by keeping the masses in their present station, very many of the 
latter hold that the way of salvation for them and for their order 
consists in pulling the classes down to their own level. 

I believe that both the putting-down and the pulling-down theories 
are all wrong, and that the interests of the classes and of the masses 
are identical. I believe that the misery and degradation of the 
masses may be removed without interfering in any way with the 
agreeable position of the classes, but, on the contrary, in a manner 
greatly to their advantage. 

There’s plenty for all, hut we thwart one another, 

And the weak gather weeds while the strong pluck the flowers; 

But let man aye treat man as a friend and a brother, 

And there’s plenty for all in this wide world of ours. 
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It seems to be an almost universal idea that the maker of wealth 
^and the spender of wealth should live apart, and form, as Mr. Disraeli 
-expressed it, in one of his earlier novels, ‘ Two Nations.* 

Nothing could tend more to the safety of the commonwealth than 
any course which should bring these two nations—the rich and the 
poor—to see and to feel that their true interests are identical. 
Statesmen and politicians are continually crying aloud that this is so, 
but I suspect that it is only a very limited portion of the public who 
believe them. I do not wonder at this. 

If I were a poor man I know that I should look with suspicion 
and mistrust on the actions of the rich, however plausible those 
actions might be represented to me. The ‘two nations ’ misunder¬ 
stand one another. Most quarrels arise from misunderstandings. 
‘Ifell is paved with good intentions,’ and the poor often suffer from 
the mistaken kindness which ends in unmistakable suffering. 

We live in a democratic age, and no one seems to have a very 
clear idea as to how Demos is likely to comjx)rt and disport himself 
in the sweet by-and-by. But, though we talk about, democracy, it 
<is ‘ the upper ten thousand ’ who at present are paramount in our 
political arrangements. They have been so paramount during the 
years that are passed; and it is well to consider what they have 
done for the multitude whom they have swayed, influenced, and 
ruled. 

It seems to me that, while talking much of their superiority to 
the mob, while proud of their superior education, culture, and 
manners, they have not taken the wisest course for raising their 
poorer fellow-countrymen to the standard of which they are them¬ 
selves so proud. 

Looking upon the poor as beings of a totally different, order from 
themselves, and convinced that only low and grovelling amusements 
are to their taste, they have considered it an act of kindness and con¬ 
descension to provide for them these amusements. 

I believe that the text which reads, ‘ The love of money is the 
loot of all evil,’ ought to have been translated, ‘ The love of money 
is the root of ail manner of evil; ’ and no one will dispute that a 
similar text would be equally true if it dealt similarly with drink— 
The love of strong drink is the root of all manner of evil. 

Here, I fancy, the acute reader says, 4 Ah ! but you cannot do 
without either money or drink.’ Possibly the acute reader cannot 
do without drink—or thinks that he cannot do without it, which 
comes to much the same thing. But I would remind him that when 
he knows that the myriads of the Eastern World abstain from 
alcohol, and that ever-increasing numbers of dwellers in the West 
find themselves in every respect better for abstinence from intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, it is proved that we can do very well without this drink, 
the love of which is the root of all manner of eviL 
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No one that I know of—except Lord Randolph Churchill—:main- 
taini that drink is a necessary of life. All responsible speakers and 
writers admit virtually that it is a luxury; and most responsible 
speakers and writers admit that it is a dangerous luxury. Indeed, 
its danger has been acknowledged for generations by our legislators, 
who, in countless enactments, have endeavoured to provide that its 
distribution shall only be in the hands of patriotic, prudent, and 
godly men, who shall see that the luxury is consumed in the right 
form, in the right places, at the right time, and by the right people, 
so that no harm may come to the public. 

About fifty years ago a movement arose among the working men 
having for its object to pledge one another to consume no longer 
this dangerous luxury. Those who adhered to this pledge soon found 
the great benefit which accrued to themselves and to their families 
from cutting off such a source of useless and indeed harmful expen¬ 
diture. Their plan encountered, but survived, ridicule, opposition, 
and even persecution, and those who adhered to it might truly have 
been called ‘the aristocracy of the working classes.’ Time went 
on—the ‘ moral suasion ’ of those who had tasted the benefits of 
abstinence went on, clearer and clearer evidence of the evils of drink¬ 
ing went on, but something else went on at the same time, viz. the 
moral suasion of thousands and thousands of licensed drink-sellers— 
the patriotic and godly men whom I have already mentioned—whose 
living depended on maintaining the existing system of dispensing 
the dangerous luxury, and who were paid for every glass which the 
public could be induced to consume, while the advocates of temper¬ 
ance could only give their advice at their own charges, and without 
the widespread official organisation which, by virtue of the licensing 
system, spread its ramifications through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The contest was indeed unequal, and the fact that the temperance 
advocates could, under the circumstances, make even an approach to 
< holding the field,’has ever appeared to me to be one of the strongest 
proofs of the soundness of their cause. 

Gradually, but steadily and surely, it dawned on the minds of all 
those who longed to see a sober nation, that their wish could never 
be realised so long as the State should be allowed to employ its host 
of ‘ pa id agents ’ to counteract in this practical and persistent manner 
all the efforts of those who were preaching abstinence to the people; 
thus from ‘ the masses ’ arose the prohibition party, which Mr* John 
Morley lately described as the most moral and the most powerful 
political party which has existed Bince the days of the anti-slavery 
agitation. 

‘ Not many great, not many mighty, not many noble ’ have, up to 
a late period, joined that party. For years and years the classes 
persisted in asserting that the working man did not really object to 
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the drink-shops which were plentifully licensed in their midst, and 
that to remove these temptations to drankenness from the working 
population would be an act of cruelty and oppression. It was dinned 
into our ears that to take such a course would most certainly provoke 
outrage, resistance, and tumult. To this the answer of the prohibi¬ 
tionists was, * Then let the step be taken by the people themselves, in 
their own localities, if they wish to take that step; this will do away 
with even the suspicion of tyranny, oppression, and coercion.’ 

In this manner we arrived at what is termed * permissive prohibi¬ 
tion.’ But permissive prohibition met with almost as much oppo¬ 
sition as the policy of Imperial prohibition. The very men who would 
not hear of prohibition, through alleged fear of mob violence, now 
contemptuously condemned any regulated appeal to the people them¬ 
selves. The Bishop of Peterborough shuddered at what he called 
‘ the vote of the streets.’ Orthodox politicians solemnly denounced 
anything in the shape of a plebiscite, and 1 remember one of the truest 
friendB of temperance saying that he could not sanction this c rough 
and ready ’ mode of procuring sobriety —* rough and ready ’ being, 
I suppose, another term for speedy and effectual. 

It followed, therefore, that the influential and powerful classes 
were resolved that the power of scattering broadcast the temptations 
to drinking should still remain unchecked in the hands of irresponsible 
authorities. Nevertheless, so undeniably just was the contention 
that the public—for whose benefit it is argued that licensing is main¬ 
tained—should be allowed to express their opinion on the matter, and 
so strong was the demand from outside for the extension of local self- 
government, that something was effected. The principle of the direct 
veto was endorsed, and subsequently twice confirmed, by resolutions 
passed in the Parliament which was elected in 1880. 

But here we stick fast. Six years have elapsed since the House 
of Commons recorded its deliberate opinion that communities opposed 
to the establishment of drink-shops in their midst should be granted 
facilities for giving authoritative and practical expression to that 
opinion. During those six years we have had three different Parlia¬ 
ments and four different Governments, yet not a single step has been 
attempted by any of our statesmen to give effect to the resolution 
which I have mentioned. Meantime all the crime, lunacy, pauperism, 
and national degradation, of which the drink traffic is the exciting 
cause, continue in full blast, while the clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
the philanthropist, and the social reformer struggle almost hopelessly 
and helplessly against the counter-attractions towards drunkenness 
and its concomitants which the State lavishly places as obstacles in 
their path. 

Whether such a state of things it or is not a national disgrace 
I leave to the decision of any one who impartially considers the 

sitoatkOn. 
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Far my own part, I will only say that it is a r state of things which, 
in my opinion, should be altered with the least possible delay. 

The experience of the last few years shows that we have nothing 
to hope from ‘ statesmen ’ acting on their usual statesmanlike 
impulses. These distinguished men always appear to be more 
interested in contemplating the condition of foreign countries than 
in seeking to alleviate the sufferings of their own. Egypt, Mon* 
tenegro, Zululand, Burmah, or Bulgaria, they can discuss with 
ability and avidity, but to ward off from Englishmen an evil which 
the late Prime Minister declared to be bringingupon us the accumu¬ 
lated evils of war, pestilence, and famine, is a task to which they 
contemptuously decline to condescend. 

Their lofty souls have telescopic eyes 

Which see the faintest speck of distant pain, 

While at their feet a world of agonies, 

Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes in vain. 


But though it is not in the nature of statesmen to take the 
initiative in this great reform, they will be ready enough to act 
when the question ‘ has come within the range of practical politics, 
which simply means when there is a majority in the House of 
Commons which will say to them, ‘ You shall do this thing or out 
you go! ’ 

It would have been very long ere the late unreformed Parliament 
would have spoken to them in terms so decisive. But the masses are 
now in power, and is it not probable that ere long they will compel 
their representatives to say something of the kind P They know 
that this power of local self-protection from the liquor traffic is 
already possessed by their Canadian fellow-subjects, as well as by 
vast numbers of tbe citizens of the United States. They know that 
it is being sought for and agitated for, more or less, by all the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking communities throughout the world; and if they are to 
be much longer snubbed and thwarted by the classes when making 
the same demand, I fancy that they will insist on c knowing the reason 
why/ 

And what ate these reasons ? Do not let us be unjust to the 
classes. They bring forward arguments which, no doubt, appear to 
them to be valid in favour of this compulsory licensing, which is 
rapidly becoming so unpopular. Let us for a moment examine these 
arguments. We are told, ‘ You can’t make men sober by Act of 
Parliament.’ Certainly not—in one sense. When a man gets drunk, 
time, sleep, and cessation from drinking will alone restore him to 
sobriety. But if it be meant that laws have no effect in causing or 
preventing the consumption of drink—which is the only cause of 
drunkenness—that is an argument against the whole licensing system 
and in favour of complete free trade in liquor. As I have uevermet 

3x2 
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with one single person who advocates snob a complete measure as 
that, I think it unnecessaryto pursue thepoiat further. 

I have already alluded to the great pUbiaetie bugbear. It is a 
splendid weapon to use against the prohibitionists, more especially as 
three parts of the persons to whom it is addressed have no idea of 
what is meant by a plebiscite , and think that it is something mys¬ 
terious, awful, and wicked. But in our large municipal towns people 
know bettor. The ‘ Borough Funds Act/ has taught them the real 
meaning of the plebiscite^ and they understand that when, in 
Manchester, 60,000 ratepayers can be called on to vote * Ay’ or 
‘ No ’ as to whether they will have water brought to their town from 
a certain district, it is just as easy to get them to vote i Ay* or 
‘No 1 as to whether the licensing system is to be in force or not to 
be in force in their locality. What can be simpler or more con¬ 
stitutional than to take the * hearthstone ’ vote on a question which 
affects more or less the order, the happiness, and the morality of 
every household ? 

Then there is the idea that the interests of the liquor traders may 
be unduly damaged. Surely this is another bugbear. Did anybody 
ever hear of the House of Commons dealing unfairly with the bene¬ 
ficiaries of any venerable abuse or any powerful vested interest? 
Why, the leaning of the House of Commons is exactly the other 
way, and if there be one thing more certain than another in the 
future course of events, it is that if the liquor traders can make out 
even a plausible case for compensation, Parliament will be more 
than ready to meet them half way. At the same time it will be 
necessary that some arguments should be brought forward to prove 
that a man having, as a monopolist has, public money given him for 
selling liquor, is also to have public money given him for giving 
up selling liquor, or even the House of Commons will reject the 
claim. 

But let the claim be well or ill founded, it does not affect the 
justice of the demand for the power of local protection from the 
liquor traffic. The two questions are distinct, and it is only a trick 
of the enemy to try and jumble them up together. 

The above are the three objections which I hswe heard urged 
more frequently than any others against the policy of the direct 
veto. But there are many ardent temperance reformers, who are 
also true friends and supporters of permissive prohibition, who think 
it wiser and more politic not to confine the legislative attack on 
the great drink evil to a demand for the direct veto, but, in addition, 
to exert themselves in attempting to reform or purify the licensing 

s ys t em . 

This again is a separate department of work from the prohibition 
movement, and it is much better that it should be kept separate. 
«ho believe that the common sale of drink is a public evil 
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cannot be expected to exert themselves to place that sale on a more 
popular, and therefore on a more permanent, foundation. The man 
who believes in licenses is bound, no doubt, to do all that he can to 
improve the licensing system. Let him do so without let or hin¬ 
drance. If it is decided that municipal bodies, elected boaids, com¬ 
missions, or any other set of officials, are likely to be more satisfactory 
licensers, to fix on better houses, or to select superior characters for 
the sale of drink than the present benches of magistrates, let the 
new plan, whatever it may*be, have a trial. Prohibitionists merely 
ask that their plan—no licensing—may also have a trial, where public 
opinion is so desirouB, and that in such localities the new licensing 
authority—be it Board, Bench, or Commission—shall be required to 
hold its hand and leave that district free from drink-shops. 

It should be clearly understood that the United Kingdom Alliance 
gives no official opinion whatever as to what should be the nature of 
the licensing authority so long as licensing exists. Its avowed and 
constant business is to destroy licensing, and not to reconstitute it 
in any shape or way. I therefore merely give my own individual 
opinion, and do not speak on behalf of the Alliance when I say that, 
personally, I agree with the Rev. Canon Grier, who, in alluding to 
the proposal for elected licensing boards, says that he should dread 
them more even than the present licensing bodies, for under their 
auspices we should probably be landed 4 out of the frying-pan of 
aristocratic caprice into the fire of local jobbery/ Now, I have tried 
to prove that the demand of the masses on the drink question is 
reasonable and just. I also think that were the demand granted 
the classes would suffer but very slight inconvenience from the 
change. I know perfectly well that numbers of them consider that 
a certain amount of alcoholic refreshment is an essential to human 
happiness, and they conjure up alarming visions of the sufferings 
which they would endure while journeying through those thirsty 
regions in which no liquor would be purchasable. I can feel for them. 
Still it must be remembered that, even in these Saharas of sorrow, it 
would be possible for the traveller to cany a sufficient store of alcohol 
to sustain his spirits until he should again come within range of the 
* resources of civilisation/ 

Is it not a little selfish to resist a reform which aims at benefit¬ 
ing the whole public through fear of some slight personal incon¬ 
venience ? 

Some, doubtless, see no evil in public-houses. I remember a lady 
who declared that a public-house within a stone’s throw of her gate 
was an advantage, because she always knew where to find the coach¬ 
man. But this was an exceptional case, and does not shake the 
admitted truth that the public-house is the hotbed of crime and 
pauperism; and from crime and pauperism we all of us, classes, 
masses, and asses, suffer more or less every day of our lives. 
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• I therefore respectfully ask the wealthy and leisured portions of 
the ooiiu^ carefully to consider this request of their poorer 
MkwHx>iiutryinen and to see whether there k any valid ground for 
longer refaaingthat request 

But the staunch, steady, sturdy opponents of the direct veto are 
to be found in the members of * the trade/ and the liquor trade is 
very properly called the trade, since both in political and social influ¬ 
ence it is head and shoulders above all other trades. These gentle¬ 
men reiterate ad nauseam how much opposed they are to intemper¬ 
ance, and I suppose nobody doubts them; were they advocates of 
intemperance they would be fiends and not men. We all hate in¬ 
temperance and desire temperance. The whole dispute is as to the 
means, nt>t as to the ends. 

* The trade ’ say: * Permit us to carry on our operations wherever 
we can persuade the magistrates to permit us to do so.’ The per¬ 
missive prohibitionists say: *Prevent these traders from carrying 
on their operations in those places where the community object to 
their doing so. It is proposed to give the public an opportunity of 
proving how much they value and esteem the work of the publican. 
Yet the publican shrinks from this test. Is not this rather strange ? 
Would the shoemakers, the tailors, or the drapers of any district fear 
to have the question put to their neighbours—Tailors or no tailors? 
Shoemakers on no shoemakers? Drapers or no drapers? Not 
they. They would feel perfectly sure that nobody would take 
the trouble to meddle with them. ‘ Conscience makes cowards of 
us all,’ and it looks as though our friends the publicans had an 
uneasy consciousness that their trade is not considered a blessing, 
but quite the reverse, by those amongst whom it is carried on* 
But the publicans veiy naturally say, ‘ Why subject us to this 
exceptional treatment; why put these invidious questions about us 
alone?’ The answer is, because they stand on quite another 
footing to any other class of tradesmen. The Statute Law, of which 
they are the creatures, already recognises that the permission or pro¬ 
hibition of their trade is optional, at the discretion of the magistracy. 
Hie magistracy are, or ought to be, merely trustees for the public, 

' and it is only reasonable that these trustees should be informed as to 
the real wants of the public, and if the interests of the public dash 
with those of the publican, the publican’s interests must go to the 
wall. But this fear on the part of ‘ the trade ’ is still more remark¬ 
able when we look back at the course of legislation with regard to 
its members. They are the picked men of the nation, they are 
selected by the magistrates, themselves men of ■ • blood and culture*’ 
Every year their character and conduct pass again under the review 
of these magistrates. Strict laws have been enacted as to how, where, 
and when* as well as to whom, they are to sell their liquor, and a 
whole army of polioe are maintained at the public expense whose 
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main business it is to see that these laws are observed. ( And yet 
they are not happy! * It is touching to read—as I often do—their 
speeches when they assemble and meet together. They describe the 
suspicion with which they are viewed, the uncalled-for abuse which 
they encounter, the manner in which they are harassed by all sorts 
and conditions of men, the misrepresentations which are poured upon 
them, and the generally unsympathetic manner in which their self- 
denying and philanthropic efforts are met by an ungrateful public. 
One would think that the£ would be too happy to relinquish a busi¬ 
ness involving so much responsibility, entailing so much vexation of 
spirit, and producing so little personal satisfaction. But it is not so. 
Patriotism, love of liberty, hatred of fanaticism, and devotion to the 
cause of the i poor man’s beer,’ urged them on, and they are banded 
together as one man to resist the movement of the permissive prohi- - 
bitionists. 

It is the old, old story—private interests against public rights, 
the individual against the nation, money against men, the gains of 
the few against the lives of the many. For, disguise it as we may, 
it is the enormous influence of ‘ the trade ’ which has hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded in withholding from the people this simple extension of self- 
government, and the political power of the trade must be broken ere 
the boon can be obtained. 

Surely it is not well that a whole nation should grovel at the feet 
of a great ring of monopolists, even though that ring should be com¬ 
posed, as we have seen, of the best of men. Is the curse of drunken¬ 
ness for ever to blight our country ? Are the efforts of those who 
spend their time and labour in attempts to elevate the working 
classes to be permanently thwarted by a gigantic system of State 
temptation ? Are we to honour with lip service the memories of 
such men as Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Samuel Morley, and by 
our actions to show that we care nothing for the reforms to which 
their lives were devoted ? Is England, with her enormous educa¬ 
tional, industrial, and religious advantages, to remain permanently a 
drunken nation? Are our statesmen, unchecked, to fill the nation’s 
exchequer by promoting the degradation and the misery of their 
poorer fellow-countrymen ? 

You answer ‘ No.’ But how do you propose to effect the change ? 
Are there to be more effective advocates of temperance? Are our 
clergy to be more eloquent or earnest ? Are any new facts to be 
brought before the public? Ib human nature to be changed? Is 
the nature of strong drink to be altered ? I hardly think that any 
of these things are likely to happen. 

Given, then, the same kind of human beingB, the Bame kind of 
drink, and the same amount of temptation, I can see nothing for it 
but that the same results will follow. 

Suppose we try the New Testament plan, and as we pray that we 
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may not ourselves be led into temptation, let ns cease to lead others 
into temptation. 

If anybody has a scheme to suggest which has not been tried and 
failed in regard to licensing the sale of strong drink, now is the time 
to produce it. 

If such a scheme cannot be produced, then let the people in their 
own localities lie permitted to try a plan which, when feirly tried, 
has never tailed, and by entrusting them with the power of the direct 
veto over licenses, let ns make at least one more effort towards the 
‘ roberising ’ of England. 


Wilfrid Lawson. 



THE ‘ HAM1.ET' OF THE SEINE. 


In treating of the recent production of Hamlet at the Theatre 
Franyais, which may be considered as a new epoch in the dramatic 
history of France, it is not intended to institute comparisons between 
England and France, or between English and French actors, but 
merely to comment on the source of the enthusiasm excited at the 
present moment by this essentially English tragedy in an audience 
habitually indisposed towards anything un-French and chary of 
applause under all circumstances. 

The first step towards the triumph of to-day was made in 
September 1796, when the tragedy of Hamlet , translated by Ducis, was 
acted as a startling novelty, with Mole and Dumesnil in the leading 
characters, and was listened to with respect if not with any great 
sympathy. M. Mole was Hamlet, Madame Dumesnil was Gertrude, the 
most remarkable tragic actor and actress of their time, for French 
critics have always held the part of the Queen to be second only to 
that of Hamlet, and when the tragedy was reproduced at a later date, 
in 1805, under the direction of the great tragedian Talma, he passed 
sleepless nights and agitated days in the pursuit of an actress 
sufficiently gifted to undertake the character of Gertrude. Ophelia 
was looked upon as a personage of comparatively little importance 5 
she was a passing vapour, a slight incident in Hamlet’s life, and her 
part, never a long one, was subjected to much cutting. 

Of all the tragedians who have hitherto played Hamlet in Paris 
Talma was the only one who made a great permanent success, and this 
he did in spite of the translator’s monotonous conventional verse and 
monstrous alterations of the text, in which no Ghost ventured to 
appear; Hamlet merely dreamt of him and told his dreams to an 
admiring chorus; and Hamlet, not Claudius, was King of Denmark; 
Claudius was a prince of the blood. It waB then a wholly different 
play, yet Ducis firmly believed that he adored Shakespeare and that 
he had translated Hamlet as faithfully as possible for a French public, 
while, as Tahna’ s genius carried success with it, French audiences were 
convinced that they were understanding and applauding the great 
English Poet. 

Thus the first stone was laid, and the movement towards the 
romantic drama which was begun by Dumas (p 6 re), but which the 
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genius of Victor Hugo carried on to it* great consummation, may 
feMy be traced beck to the inauguration of the Duds ffamkt by 
Talma. This great tragedian was an English scholar, and if he felt 
that the passionate creations of Shakespeare's genius could not be 
presented faithfully to French society, so long fettered by frivolous 
pedantries, he also knew how to transfuse the deep passion of his heart 
into the lifeless verse of Ducis with something of a Shakespearian 
feme: it is the highest vocation, it is, indeed, the great first cause of 
the tragedian, that he can interpret the poet's mind to a dense public. 

Since the days of Talma Hamlet has been played before Parisian 
audiences by Salvini and Rossi, by Rouvtere, by Madame Judith, and 
by M. Gamier. As to Fechter, he was known in Paris only as an 
accomplished actor of melodrama and light comedy when he pro¬ 
duced the tragedy in Loudon and acted the leading character in 
English to an English audience. 

Among the French Hamlets just cited Rouvifre, at the Theatre 
Historique, made the greatest mark. He was eccentric and fiery, often 
carrying his audience with him by the flash of his passion, but rarely 
satisfying their judgment; he played the version which Mounet 
Sully is playing now. Neither Salvini nor Rossi made much impres¬ 
sion in this difficult character, which was indeed more successfully 
represented in the opera of Hamlet by M. Faure. Tliis admirable 
vocalist is also an impressive actor, and there was much of the 
charm of the Prince of Denmark in his performance. Fechter never 
acted the character in Paris, but in London his success was extra- 
ordinary. He was graceful, he was subtle, he was a complete master 
of stage business; he was handsome and singularly dexterous: in 
short, he had all the necessary qualities for an ambitious actor, except 
the greatest. He had not a wide range of passion and he had not a 
single gram of poetical imagination; but for that very reason he 
was all the more welcome to the great bulk of spectators, who prefer 
the player to the poet, who seek nothing beyond brilliancy in stage 
representation and would rather not have the depths of passion 
sounded. Hamlet's complicated character offers many phases of 
interest, so many that most of his representatives have been listened 
to with attention, whatever their shortcomings; but to # combine all or 
a chief part of his qualities is to be great among the greatest; it is 
to possess strong intellectual perceptions, intense passion, a habit of 
meditation, and a power of withering irony. It is also to have those 
exterior graces which we are in the habit of calling princely—to 
move gracefully, to have a commanding presence, a noble countenance, 
and a voice capable of expressing infinite varieties of emotion. 

With how much trepidation, then, must any thinking actor who 
enters into the character approach it for the first time; how reluctant 
he must feel after his long solitary broodings to unveil his ideal. 

M. Mounet Sully, the distinguished tragedian, who has now taken 
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unwilling Paris captive by bis performance of Hamlet, meditated 
upon it fbar fourteen years before he determined to bring it forward. 
Hired years before the death of M. Perrin he persuaded that clever but 
not poetical manager to allow him to try it, and obtained a distinct 
promise that he should play it as soon as possible at the Theatre 
Franpais. Once the promise given, M. Perrin began to interest himself 
in the production of the piece. The planning of the costumes, which 
he confided to the care of Bianchini, costumier of the Opera House, 
remarkable for his knowledge and research, greatly interested the 
manager, but his death came as a grave interruption, and for a time 
Hamlet was laid aside. The theatre was not prospering; some great 
artists had left it, and Mounet Sully himself was ill, but presently he 
began again to ask for his Hamlet. M. Claretie, M. Perrin’s succes¬ 
sor, was little disposed towards such an attempt; the company gene¬ 
rally protested that it would certainly not be a success, that it had been 
rejected for good reasons by the Comedie Franpaise in 1846, that they 
could ill afford to risk a failure now, and that they would not hear 
of it. To this M. Mounet Sully replied that he believed in Hamlet 
and that he thought M. Perrin’s promise ought to be observed. 
This argument finally prevailed and the tragedy was put in rehearsal. 
The rehearsals were trying and arduous. The version of Ha/mlet 
chosen for representation was the same translation by M. Paul 
Meurice and Alexandre Dumas which had been rejected by the 
Com6die Franpaise in 1846. It is well that M. Meurice has lived to 
see his work brought out under the best auspices after so many 
doubts, perplexities, and trepidations as he went through before it 
ever saw the light. It is to Dumas that its actual completion is due. 
A long time ago—somewhere about the year ’42—he was lamenting 
that there was no better French translation of Hamlet to be had than 
that of poor Ducis, when Paul Meurice confessed that he had at¬ 
tempted one himself, which he had kept as true as possible to the 
original text. Dumas insisted upon seeing the manuscript, was do- 
lighted when he saw it, made a few alterations, touched it in a few 
scenes, and was furious when the Com&lie Franpaise rejected it. But 
the French mind, not yet ready, went on gradually outgrowing its 
shackles, drinking in fresh nourishment from many newly opened 
sources; penny*editions of great authors, foreign as well as French, 
began to circulate, translated works which made the writers popular 
and proved that in spite of pretentious critics there was something 
more in the spirit than in the letter. Amongst these cheap publica¬ 
tions was a translation of Shakespeare’s most popular plays by a 
writer of no special fame which was rather fiat in expression but 
correct in meaning. M. Franpois Hugo’s vigorous and faithful prose 
translation is at present better known to students than to the public, 
but it is a work of great power and valuable to all foreigners who 
want to grasp the thought of the poet. There is nothing omitted 
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sad above all there is nothing interpolated, but it is crude in some 
passages and is less happy in giving the tenderness than the force of 
the poet It was probably by the frequent performance of Victor 
Rugo 9 s original plays at the great national theatre that cultivated 
audiences acquired such a disdain of conventionalities as gradually 
opened the way for the success of an almost literal translation of 
Bavdet; the reluctance of the company to deal with it appears to 
have been due rather to their terror of it as a long monologue than 
to their apprehension of its extravagances. However that may be, it 
is certain that M.Mounet Sally's faith in the work was severely tried 
by the opposition, the sneers, the complete incredulity of his col¬ 
leagues ; on one occasion, when the tragedian was urging some scenic 
alterations upon M. Meurice, M. Got remonstrated, saying, ‘ Vous 
cubliez, Mounet, que vous parlez a 1'auteur,’ to which M. Mounet 
Sully replied, with that majestic simplicity of manner well known to 
those who have studied his acting, ‘ L’auteur est mort; ’ and on this 
M. Paul Meurice took up his hat and moved away. General in¬ 
credulity survived even the dress rehearsal, although a few good 
judges who were present gave way under the fire of the tragedian 
and foretold a success. 

When, after long delays, the formidable first night came, a highly 
critical audience was assembled; the opening scene, which is re¬ 
markably well given, was heard in a silence 21 s cold as Elsinore itself, 
bat afterwards, when the King and his Court appeared in their 
splendid costumes and Hamlet sat apart away from the throne in his 
deep mourning suit, with his eyes downcast and his hands hanging 
listlessly by his side, his noble presence, his complete indifference 
to his surroundings and absorption in his own thought made an im¬ 
pression on the audience, and his replies to the King and Queen, dry 
in tone as they were cutting in irony, were heard with a grave atten¬ 
tion which became a deep sympathy in the well-known reply to the 
Qneen—•* Seems, madam—nay, it is,’ &c.—in the French version:— 

Ob 1 je ne partis pas, madame, je suis: 

Mon coeur, je voos le die, ignore toute feinte. 

Oe n’est pas la coulenr dont cette dtoffe est teinte, 

Oe n’est point la paleur de mon front soucisux, 

Oe ne sont pas lee pleurs dlbordant de mes yetix 
Qoi peuvent tdmoigner, croyez-le bian, madame, 

De llnoeasant chagrin oh s’abime mon 4me. 

Non, je sais 4 present que dead, lames, pAleur 
Peuvent n’Stre qu'un masque 4 jouer la douhmr. 

This speech was so delivered as to bring the hearer into close 
contact with the heart of the speaker, and prepare him fen* all the 
sufferings, all the perplexities revealed in the great monologue— 1 Oh 1 
that this too, too solid flesh would melt,' Ac.—in the FYench version:— 

Ah] DieuI si cette ebair voulait, dtfeompotfe, 

8e fondra, se dissondn at se perdra enrosde 1 
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la hi* first interview with the Ghost, as he stayed half prostrate 
on the great stairs leading up to the archway where th e spirit of his 
father stood, the tones of his voice were deepened by the sense of 
awe; he seemed enshrouded in a great mystery, and the presence of 
the supernatural almost overwhelmed him; but this phase passed into 
one of passionate tenderness with the revelation of suffering from the 
unresting soul, and rose into a towering wrath when the history of 
wrong, long suspected, was at last unfolded. By this time M. Mounefc 
Bully had so completely conquered the sympathies of his audience that 
he carried them easily through the difficult ensuing scene with Horatio 
and his comrades, so long a stumbling-block even on the English stage, 
and omitted in representation till Macready’s courage restored it, with 
a great stage success, but not without many animadversions from 
critics who held the wild scoffings and strange shillings of Hamlet’s 
delirious excitement to be beneath the dignity of tragedy or of what 
they called human nature. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of advance in the knowledge 
of humanity than we obtain while we listen to the French tragedian 
on the stage of the most fastidious theatre in Europe rushing through 
this scene with his grand impetuosity without a single protest from 
a single spectator, addressing his father’s spirit underground as a 
6 mineur dans la sape,’ and then with his wild irony exclaiming, ‘ Tu 
fais du chemin, taupe.’ 

In the whole of this scene Mounet Sully seemed inspired by the 
soul of the poet; he was carried by the exaltation of his interview with 
the dead to the verge of madness. The alternations of his feeling were 
rapid and intense, and it was impossible for any one to listen to him 
unmoved: a deep tenderness enriched his low and pleading tones 
when he answered the Ghost’s adjuration to secresy—‘ Calme-toi 
done, pauvre ame en detresse ’—and turned towards his living friends 
to express his belief in them. Here he made it quite evident that 
he now intended to simulate actual insanity as a means of silencing 
the suspicions of the king, and through all the changing moods of 
his truest deepest passion this undercurrent of something outside of 
the truth made itself felt. The hold taken on the audience by the 
actor increased as the tragedy proceeded, and his various moods, his 
flagrant sarcasms, his secret meditation, his wrath, and his tenderness 
were attended throughout with complete sympathy. The dialogue 
with Polonius preceding the play scene was admirably given; it was 
the outcome of a weary heart made bitter by anguish, and if it was 
cruel in the wording it was so decorous in manner that Polonius 
might reasonably accept his strange sayings as the promptingB of a 
disordered mind free from any intention of personal affront* 

In the directions to the players M. Mounet Sully was equally 
untheatrical, equally true. He spoke without any effort, without 
special points; he gave his advice to the first player, persuasively, 



quietly, with the retioenoe of the bestbreedfr^ and apparent 
unconsciousness of ah audience, But he had an audience which 
thoroughly understood him; it was well awakened and ready to 
follow him in all his moods. The play scene was admirably staged; 
the mock stage in the centre of the real one was well in view of the 
whole audience. The mock King and Queen were played by distin¬ 
guished artists. M. Dupont Vernon was the player King; and the 
whole house listened breathlessly to his every word, watching its effect 
upon Hamlet, whose countenance, with His eye always fixed on the 
King , reflected the passion and progress of the story till, after drag¬ 
ging himself along, with increased agitation approaching the throne, 
according to the usual business of the stage, he leaped to his feet 
upon the evidence of the King’s disorder, which certified his crime, 
and uttered his 4 Maintenant c’est clair ’ as a great cry of exultation. 
His voice put out all its power, and his free and noble action enforced 
it; now the sympathy of the spectators mounted to a height which 
demanded utterance, and all rose to their feet to join in one great 
cheer. Such a demonstration is rare at the Theatre Frangais. It was 
a real triumph, and from this moment the progress of the tragedy 
may be described as a triumphal march. The great scene with the 
Queen known in England as the closet scene was not less impressive 
than the preceding one. When Mounet Sully approached her his 
heart seemed fall of a deep disdain, and if he relented for a moment 
it was rather as a man to a woman than as a son to a mother. 
Sarcastic in the opening phrases with those fine inflexions of the 
voice which this remarkable tragedian so well knows how to give 
to irony, he rose to a towering passion when, clenching the Queen’s 
hands with irresistible force, he forbad her to move. It was no wonder, 
then, that she feared he would murder her and that Polonius in 
terror half emerged from his hiding-place. All this was well followed 
up with the hope that he had killed the King, and his pity for 
Polonius came naturally from him as from a man shaken by a great 
preceding emotion. He is indeed so completely steeped in his 
character that not one syllable of his utterance stands out as a 
distinct effect; every part is so bound up in the whole that I doubt 
whether it would be possible for him to appear in a single act. 
Indeed, whatever part he plays, M. Mounet Bully’s inward emotions 
are always wrapped closely in those of his author; he is never outside 
of them. It is this distinguishing quality which has made his 
CEdipe so pathetic and so powerful, which has penetrated into the 
very soul of Bay Bias, which has filled with the grandeur of Greek 
poetry Racine’s version of Orestes , and which has brought into such 
full life the passion of Hernani that when Victor Hugo saw it he 
exclaimed to the Mend who was with him, * C’est mon iddall’ M. 
Mounet Solly’s fault as an actor proceeds, indeed, from this very power 
of abstraction. There are moments when he forgets his audience, as 
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if he were actually the personage he plays. At these times he is apt 
to become indistinct, to speak too low; and there have been occasions 
when he has made pauses so long, due to an excess of emotion which 
chokes his voice, that his comrades have thought he was never going 
to speak again. 

In his scenes with Ophelia the absorption in one idea—the idea 
of his father’s murder—is constantly felt; he is in some passages 
tender and gentle, but the passion of love seems killed within him, 
only to revive for a brief space at the hour of the unhappy girl’s 
burial: there, indeed, it flashes out with his 6 J’4gale en amour 
quarante mille fr&res,’ and fills wiih tenderness his question to 
Laertes, ‘ Pourquoi m’en voulez-vous ? je vous aimais, men fr&re.’ 
Once more it appears in the emotional accents of his address to 
Laertes at the opening of the fencing scene which closes the acting 
tragedy; but that is all. As for the fencing scene itself, which is 
always a subject of special interest, I am not well qualified to say 
more about it than that it is a brilliant assault of arms contrived by 
the well-known master of fencing M. Vigeant, who has studied the 
fencing of all ages and countries and has endeavoured to give to 
this scene something of chronological accuracy, or at least plausi¬ 
bility ; whether or not he has succeeded in this attempt it is certain 
that M. Mounet Sully’s well-proportioned figure and commanding 
manner appear to great advantage in the combat, and that he and 
his opponent, M. Duflos, are both thoroughly skilled in the use of 
their weapons; one or two of their passes were indeed encored by 
some enthusiasts in the art on the first night of representation. 
The fencing scene with the death of Hamlet, Laertes, and the King 
and Queen brings the tragedy to its conclusion on the stage in 
Paris as in London, but this is done not without regret. M. Meunce 
would prefer that Shakespeare’s ending with the entrance of 
Fortimbras should be given, and inserts the scene in an appendix 
to the acting copy with the expression of a hope that before long it 
may be found possible to restore it to the stage by condensations 
elsewhere. It is difficult to see where such condensations could be 
effected; not in the text assuredly. There is only one short dialogue, 
between Ophelia and Hamlet, most injudiciously interpolated by the 
translator, which could well be spared, and perhaps the tragedy 
would move on with an easier flow if some changes of scene were 
suppressed. The scenery, however, is of the best; the palace of the 
early Renaissance period is solid and grandiose, and its interior 
apartments are rich and characteristic. 

The awe whioh attends the apparitions of the Ghost is not, as 
usual, felt by Hamlet alone, for there is a sense of the supernatural 
excited in the spectators by the manner of his appearances. This 
result is obtained by a contrivance whioh the Frenoh call a tra/ns- 
parenee mitalUque, and which is probably some kind of wire game 




behind which the Ghost move* sad lives sad has his being, with a 
strong electric light thrown upon him* the arrangement is valuable 
in diminishing the solidity of the apparition and the sense of 
familiarity with the features of the player, while it also gives some¬ 
thing of a far-off tone to the voice. The excellent elocution and 
deportment of M. Maubant, who plays the Ghost, assist the illusion 
thos produced. 

With regard to the general costuming of the tragedy, it is rich 
and in accordance with the Benaissance style of the palace, but though 
handsome in material and in colour it is stiff in outline and heavy in 
action. Hamlet’s dress, however, does not strictly keep to the 
fashion; it is plain and tight-fitting and of a dead black, with only 
one orhament, the miniature portrait of his father, attached to a 
silver chain; it is becoming to the wearer. Almost all the characters 
are well acted. The King and Queen, M, Silvain and Madame Agar, 
are personages who might well occupy a throne. M. Got, one of the 
most distinguished comedians of France, gives an amusing eccen¬ 
tricity to the character of Polonius, which is, however, the eccentricity 
of a gentleman. Laertes is spirited without noise ; Horatio is 
efficient and a gentleman ; the falling off in the cast is the character 
of Ophelia. In selecting MUe. Reichemberg to play this part her 
pretty golden hair, the girlish tones of her voice, and her skill as a 
singer probably influenced the management; but these attributes 
are not enough, and Mile. Reichemberg, clever and agreeable in the 
pretty ways and light vivacity of an mginue, has nothing to give to 
a character which demands poetry and pathos : she is overweighted 
and seems frightened throughout; her movements are constrained, 
and her dress, which is a departure from the fashion of the rest of 
the company, is unbecoming both in shape and colour. In the tra¬ 
ditional white robes of the mad scene she is seen to more advantage, 
and her songs are well given. 

It remains to be said that the regular stage version of a meek 
and timid Ophelia seems to me at variance with the poet’s idea. 
His Ophelia is surely a girl of an enthusiastic spirit: she follows 
her fancy without any reference to her father’s will, although the 
habit of the time was one of strict filial submission; she grants 
secret interviews to her lover the Prince, so that* bei* brother takes 
alarm lest her passion should betray her and carry her too far; in 
taking his farewell he presses this upon her, and hoping to win her 
compliance by exciting her suspicion, he speaks of the trifling of 
Hamlet’s favour, which he calls the perfume and suppliance of a 
minute, no more 

Her reply, ‘No more but so,’is given in such a tone that Laertes 
feels it necessary to speak at more length and with more drcum- 

spectkm. 

* Think it no more,’ he says, softening with the fear of driving 
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her on to excess by too hot an opposition; * perhaps he loves yon 
now/ and goes on to describe Hamlet’s position; he may not carve 
for himself, he says, and if he has a fancy for her he may, seeing her 
passion, use it for her undoing; he adds to this an exh ortation to 
keep 

Within the rear of her affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire, 

words which could only be suggested to a brother by the passionate 
temperament of his sister. * 

Her reply is caustic, while it affects compliance. She says— 

I will the effect of this good lesson keep, 
but she adds with fine irony a sharp retort:— 

But, good my "brother, 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 

Whilst, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 

Himself the primose path of dalliance treAds 
And recks not his own read. 

4 Oh, fear me not/ answers Laertes, but adds, 4 1 stay too long/ not 
willing to hear any more such pungent remarks. And again with 
Polonius she is nrft the docile daughter who lives only to obey, but 
holds an avowed difference of opinion as to Hamlet’s disposition, and 
without violence but with a good deal of resolution holds her own. 

It is the intensity of her passion which, unable to bear the seeming 
indifference of Hamlet, leads her into the base business of playing the 
spy upon him—anything rather than not see him, anything rather than 
the endurance of his neglect—and when by the death of her father she 
is driven mad it is not only because she has lost Polonius but because 
Hamlet has killed him. The character of her insanity is not an 
approach to imbecility, which the stage is apt to make it, but the 
delirium of a thwarted passion. 

The scene of Ophelia’s burial is very well given at the Theatre 
Francis: it- is not too long drawn out; the painful details are not 
forced; the maimed rites are carefully observed; the gravedigger is 
allowed to have his say and his song. 

On the whole M. Meurice has shown remarkable ability as a 
dramatic translator, for there are few undertakings so laborious in the 
attempt and so disheartening in the result as that of converting the 
poetry of one nation into the poetry of another. The sense may be 
subtly rendered, but how is the sound of it. to be captured? Where 
is the music ? It refuses to be torn from its birthplace to charm 
another land. But if the translator of a great work expresses the 
thoughts of his author with real fidelity, with force and truth, then 
he bestows a great boon upon bis countrymen. Such a gift M. Paul 
Meurice has afforded them in his version of Hamlet. It is generally 
Vol. XX.—No. 118. 3 L 
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faithful (with the exception of the lamentable interpolated scene 
already mentioned), it is in reme passages vigorous, and it is altogether 
dramatic: it has cast off gone conventionalities of the French stage 
and is courageous without swagger. M. Meurice has had to wait forty 
years for the realisation of his desire to have the play of his predi¬ 
lection performed in a wholly worthy manner at the great national 
theatre, while the tragedian who has ensured its success has brooded 
for fourteen years over his ardent wish to play Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
The two separately watched and wondered with something more like 
resignation than hope, hut while they waited the trammels of French 
literature were gradually loosened, the pedantries of the Academy 
were cast aside, and so at last it happened that the right author and 
the right actor came together and in conjunction obtained for the 
Theatre Franpus one of its best triumphs. 


Juliet Pollock. 
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BUYING NIAGARA. 

I have been asked to write the story of the movement to preserve 
Niagara, and I gladly comply, believing that all students of politics 
and the actions of public opinion on measures will find in the movement 
which has led to the purchase of Niagara Falls by the State of New 
York another instance of the power of mere sentiment among men. 
The machinery of government in the United States is rarely used to 
procure a result belonging so entirely to the realm of elevated senti¬ 
ment ; and yet it is only by appeal to a legislative body that any 
help can be obtained for such purposes from the State. An occa¬ 
sional appropriation for a statue or some other work of art is about 
the limit to which a Legislature will go, unless the object is distinctly 
of an educational character and has a very practical side to it. But 
away down deep in the Anglo-Saxon breast is always to be found the 
element of sentiment; stronger perhaps because so deeply hidden, 
and capable too of great results and great sacrifices when once 
aroused. The trouble is to arouse it, and this, in the practical, active 
life of the great Republic, is a matter of difficulty; certainly it re¬ 
quires time and patience to do it. 

Nowhere in the world is private generosity for public purposes 
greater than in the United States, and it was not an impossibility 
to imagine that the preservation of Niagara might have been secured 
by the contributions of private individuals; yet the evident pro¬ 
priety of the work to be done being carried out by the State, pre¬ 
vented even the consideration of the former method. Besides, it 
was thought by those who had the matter in charge that an appeal 
to the sentiment, to the patriotism and pride of the people would 
not be in vain, and on that principle the battle was fought and the 
victory won. Never before had an attempt to use the machinery 
of government on so large a scale for such a purpose been tried; 
but the very magnitude and grandeur of the sentiment, so to speak, 
would, it was thought, have an attraction for our people, who have 
an inborn interest for anything great or large; and, moreover, 
there was from the very beginning no sordid element to degrade or 
modify the ideal set before the public by the labourers in the move- 

3 L 2 
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meat. Time has justified our faith: the work has been accomplished, 
and the million and a half which the State of New York has given 
for this purpose is not regretted by even the small part of its citizens 
who originally opposed the appropriation. On the contrary, the pride 
of the people is universal in the fact that they themselves have made 
the Falls of Niagara free to all mankind for all time to come. But 
to secure all this it was first necessary to obtain an egression of 
public opinion, and that not a doubtful one: and this is the way we 
went about it, for we never doubted for a moment that, this expression 
once obtained, success would follow as a matter of course. 

About eight or nine years ago attention was called to the condi¬ 
tion of affairs at Niagara, but not until 1879 did the matter take any 
public form. During that year the Governor of New York, as the 
result of an interview had with the Governor-General of Canada, 
sent a message to the Legislature of the State regarding the abuses 
existing at the Falls. The result of this message was a resolution 
by the Legislature directing the Commissioners of the State Survey 
to inquire, consider, and report regarding the matter. Such a report 
was duly made, and in the following year the movement received 
additional stimulus by the presentation of a notable memorial to 
the Governor of New York and the Governor-General of Canada, 
asking that immediate steps be taken to preserve the scenery at the 
Falls. The first bill to secure these results was also at this time 
introduced into the Legislature of New York, but did not pass. A 
second bill was brought in the next year, but met with the same 
fate. 

In 1883, however, another effort was made, and an Act was 
finally passed. To secure its passage an association was formed 
called the Niagara Falls Association, which had for its object ( to 
promote legislation and other measures for the restoration and pre¬ 
servation of the natural scenery at Niagara Falls, in accordance with 
the plan proposed by the Commissioners of the State Survey in their 
special report on the subject/ It was through this society that the 
expression of public opinion was obtained. The first move made was 
to secure the support of the press; and right willingly and steadfastly 
was this support given to the very end. Indeed, it was through fear 
of this mighty engine of a free j>eople that more than one legislator 
gave his vote for the bill, and the writer recollects a fellow-member 
of the Legislature telling him he had voted for the measure solely 
because he was afraid 4 the newspapers would hammer the life out 
of him if he voted t’other way/ 

Strong opposition to the bill came from certain quarters, and 
in some of the agricultural counties of the State the fear of 
additional taxation to meet the cost of the proposed Reservation 
induced the members from those counties to oppose the bill. No 
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opposition was made to the bill per $e, though there were members 
who considered the whole thing a bit of sentimental nonsense 
got up by a lot of rich people in the large cities. In many cases, 
however, these gentlemen were undeceived by their constituents, 
whom they found on inquiry to favour the proposition and to be 
very much more alive to the advantage and benefit to the State to 
be derived from the scheme than the aforesaid legislators dreamed 
of. Another difficulty to b§ overcome was the indifference on the 
part of the members, and the trouble always attendant on any effort 
to obtain the active support for a measure ‘ without any politics in 
it,* or which lacks the interest which attaches to legislation in the 
interests of corporations. Finally, however, the measure came out 
of committee in the Lower House, and, after a debate of some length, 
passed and went to the Senate. The margin, however, was a narrow 
one, the vote in the Assembly being barely enough. Sixty-five 
affirmative votes were required, and the measure received but sixty- 
seven in a possible hundred and twenty eight. 

Altogether this first engagement was the hardest, and promised 
to be more difficult to win than any of the subsequent combats of the 
campaign. Public sentiment had not yet declared itself so emphati¬ 
cally as it did later on, and there were at this time honest opponents 
to the bill who carried many votes with them by the arguments 
that the State might become involved by such legislation for an 
unknown, and perhaps enormous amount, and that the measure was 
merely the entering wedge for a great and lasting extravagance. 
Enemies of the scheme made use of the word ‘park,* commonly 
applied at the beginning of the movement, to show that all manner 
of costly public works were contemplated at Niagara. Gloat Island 
was to be covered with statues and fountains, roads and paths laid 
out, bridges built, and summer-houses and other buildings erected, 
a mass of useless officials employed, and the Palls converted into a 
sort of State Cremorne. In the Senate the passage of the bill was 
delayed for some time by the committee having the bill in charge 
failing to report it, and matters began to look serious, when the 
assistance of a certain well-known political leader was sought, and 
through his influence the bill was at once reported and presently 
passed. 

This leader was the last person whom many would have thought 
willing to give it any help, and yet not only at this time but after¬ 
wards no one gave us more important support or more entirely 
sympathised with our efforts, and this, too, purely from a great love 
for nature inherent in the man—from, in fact, a mere sentiment, added 
perhaps to the sound common sense for which he is recognised by 
those who know him. As was generally expected, the Governor of 
the State, Cleveland—now President of the United States—at once 
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signed the hill, and appointed the commissioners who were to carry 
its provisions into effect. These were, that the commissioners 
should select the lands at the Falls which in their opinion would 
cany out the plan of restoring the scenery at Niagara and renewing 
the charm and beauty of the spot so marred and defaced by the 
erection of unsightly buildings, &c. A selection was accordingly 
made of some 106 acres, including Goat Island and the adjacent 
smaller islands, what is known as Prospect Park, and a strip of 
land on the mainland; the result being that a Reservation complete 
in itself, and embracing all the American side of the Falls, was 
secured. 

In compliance with the terms of the Act the commissioners then 
proceeded to have said lands condemned by due process of law, and, 
when this was completed, made their report to the State, and had 
a bill introduced into the Legislature of 1885 appropriating the 
sum needed to pay for the Reservation. The success so far had 
been in every way gratifying to the friends of the measure; but, as 
we all saw, the greatest difficulty lay in finally securing the money 
to complete the work, and with this knowledge every effort was 
made to impress upon the legislature the propriety of voting the 
needed amount. 

When this matter was first agitated, our opponents, as has been 
already stated, took the ground that the cost of the proposed Reser¬ 
vation would be very large, and that the commissioners, who were 
given unlimited powers in the way of the amount of property to be 
taken, might involve the State in a great expense, and that the 
scheme would cost anything from five to twenty millions. It added 
much to the strength of our position then, to learn that the total cost 
of the Reservation proposed came to something under a million and 
a half of dollars, or just about what we had originally given as 
the probable cost. As an offset, however, to this advantage, the 
majority of the legislature of 1885 was Republican, and, in the face 
of the coming election for Governor of the State, the politicians of 
that party were loth to increase the amount of appropriations for the 
year, believing the people might hold them responsible for any result¬ 
ing additional taxation. * 

The attempt to make Niagara free to every one, rich and poor 
alike, was thoroughly democratic, and consequently many of the 
leaden in the Democratic party had given the scheme a very cordial 
support from the start, a Democratic Governor having first called 
the attention of the Legislature to the matter, and another Demo- 
cratic Governor having signed the bill appointing the commis¬ 
sioners. Besides, the then Governor was also a Democrat, and should 
he in like manner approve of the bill appropriating the money to 
secure the Reservation, the people might conclude that it was to the 
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Democratic party in the State that they were indebted for what a 
large majority were in favour of and eagerly wished to see con- 
summated. Altogether the prospect for securing the money was not 
brilliant, and, to add to our doubts of obtaining it, the appropriations 
for the year were certain to be unusually large, owing to sudden 
imperative events in another direction—namely, for the maintenance 
of the State prisons. Indeed, one of our wannest friends and also 
one of the most prominent men in the Republican party, a man 
wielding great influence, wrote to the author of this article early in 
the session that, after a careful survey of the ground, he had little 
hopes of any success. Some of us, however, still believed that public 
sentiment, if its expression in an unmistakable way could be brought 
out, would force the Legislature to vote the money, and to that end 
the Niagara Falls Association and its friends bent all their endeavours. 
As before, we started with the press on our side, and with but few 
exceptions every newspaper in the State continued to give us its 
help and support. The unanimity of the press had its effect; and 
when, besides, members began to receive petition after petition from 
their constituents asking that the bill be passed, matters began to 
have a different look. Together with the men who, though belong¬ 
ing to one or the other of the great political parties, act inde¬ 
pendently on measures of general interest, the Legislature always 
contains many members who are merely the representatives of 
certain leaders in different parts of the State, and there are also 
other members who are generally willing to act in compliance 
with the wishes of some great corporation. The change to be 
made at Niagara promised to greatly increase the travel to that 
point, and so it was easy to secure the influence of the great railroad 
corporations of the State, and through them the votes of certain 
members. The political leaders who had helped in the passage of 
the first bill again gave us their support, and it was of the most 
valuable and positive sort. Finally the appropriation was duly voted 
in the Assembly, or Lower House, with but trifling opposition. 
When, however, the bill reached the Senate there were found to be 
powerful obstacles to its further progress, and an evident desire to 
smother the matter and * kill it 1 in a quiet way, as by this time 
public opinion had become so entirely aroused, and had begun to 
express itself so emphatically, that but few politicians, however much 
opposed to the bill, dared to openly face it, ‘ or go on the record * 
against it. This attempt to smother and delay the measure was 
defeated by the friends of the hill exposing in the open Senate what 
was being done by its enemies, and so calling down upon these 
latter the thunders of the press and the indignation of their respec¬ 
tive constituencies. Such a pressure was brought to bear that the 
bill came out of committee, and then passed the Senate with only 
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To reach, tomever, thb*^ a compromise had to be accepted, so 
far as concerned the manner of raising the money to be used for the 
payment of the Reservation, an arrangement which later on placed the 
bill in a position of great danger, ty would have been better to 
vote the entire sum outright but the Senate were unwilling to do 
this for an amount exceeding, say, a third of the total, and directed 
the balance to be paid from the proceeds of bonds to be issued by 
the State. Even under the State Constitution bonds are only to 
be issued for some extraordinary purpose, and such issue is limited 
to one million, or just the amount directed by the Niagara bill to be 
raised this way. The change made by the Senate was promptly agreed 
toby the House, the latter acting throughout with great favour to the 
bill. 


Mention has already been made of the Hood of petitions which 
poured into Albany. Besides* t he |>el it ions there oame to every member 
of both Houses private letters written by half a dozen of the most 
influential citizens of both parties reMding in ihe difleient Assembly 
and Senatorial districts, and these letters were obtained by circulars 
sent out by the Niagara Falls Association asking the individuals to 
whom the circulars were addiessed to write such letters. Thousands 


of such circulars were distributed; and the association had also a 
gentleman acting as their agent, who for two winters went through 
the different counties of the State and jiersonally visited the editors 
of newspapers and other influential citizens residing therein, ex¬ 
plaining the proposed legislation, and asking for their influence and 
help. Numbers of the clergy of all denominations worked actively 
for us, and great was the help and assistance which came from the 
women of the State: the vote of more than one member of the 
Legislature was secured by the influence of his wife or children. 
Another sort of opposition came from a few of the landowners at 
Niagara, who were not over-willing to have their property taken by 
the State, as, incident to the use of the water-power, they were 
enabled to carry on a lucrative manufacturing business, and they 
well knew that for such water-power the »State would not pay any¬ 
thing. It is true that this did not deter them from making claims 
of this Bort, when the lands were condemned, of millions of dollars, 
which, however, were all thrown out by the arbitrators, as, luckily, 
these water rights had never been granted or ceded by the State, 
the original owner of the lands, and from whom all the titles to the 
property came. The opposition of these property-owners in the 
first stages of the enterprise was very active, and led to a clause 
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being w c»ri|^inal Act tlxe time inwhich the 

icondemi^T^ limit expired 
on the let of May, 1885, and had the money 

not been signed ^ by the Qtxvanor by that d^jbe the idbole m 
would have Men to the ground and the movem^ 

Niagara received a set-back which might perhaps have for ever 
prevented its success. It was with the knowledge of this feet that 
our enemies in the Senate tried to delay action on the bill, and 
they so far succeeded that the bill went to the Governor at, so to 
speak, the last hour. 

Great indeed, then, was the anxiety of all concerned when the 
Governor, to whom the Legislature sent the bill only ten days before 
the expiration of the limit of time referred to, did not immediately 
sign it. Allusion has already been made to a compromise in regard 
to the manner of raising the money. Governor Hill, who had 
succeeded Governor Cleveland, had grave doubts as to the propriety 
of the issue of bonds spoken of, and it was only at the last moment 
that he concluded that for the purpose intended there was no conflict 
with the meaning of the Constitution, and signed the bill just as the 
limit of time was about expiring. Pending the Governor’s decision, 
some of the ablest and most distinguished lawyers of the State 
presented opinions in favour of the bill, and personally waited on the 
Governor to argue the propriety of his making the measure a law. 

An incident which occurred at this time will show how greatly 
every one was interested in the measure, and how strong the sentiment 
had become in its favour. One of the foremost members of the bar 
had been asked by the Governor what his opinion was as to the 
constitutionality of an issue of bonds except for public defence or 
such like emergency, but without making any reference to the 
Niagara bill. In reply, the lawyer told the Governor that he had 
grave doubts of the constitutionality of any such legislation; but, 
learning a few days later what the bill was the Governor had 
reference to, he went immediately to the latter and strongly urged 
him to sign the Act, on the ground that the money was for an extra¬ 
ordinary purpose, and intended for the benefit of the entire people ; 
in fact, the*propriety of such an issue of bonds as was proposed was 
recognised in the character of the purpose for which the proceeds of 
the issue were to be used. 

At the last moment the bill was signed, and perhaps no executive 
Act was ever received in the State with more complete and unanimous 
approval. Its passage secured for all time, not only for its own 
citizens, but for the nation and the world at large, the preservation 
of the greatest natural object of its kind, the Falls of Niagara. It. 
had come to pass that the enjoyment of this wonderful gift of nature 
had been greatly impaired by the rapid progress of disfigurements— 
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indeed* its speedy destruction was threatened, and the State did not 
step in a moment too soon in order to retain this great possession 
for the ever-constant pleasure and delight of its people* The petition 
of the people addressed to their representatives asked that Niagara 
be made for ever free, and that its beauties be made accessible to rich 
and poor alike. 

In spite of many obstacles this had at last been done, and solely 
through the power of sentiment. The love of nature and of the 
beautiful, patriotism and pride in retaining unimpaired this great 
wonder of the universe, had prevailed over indifference and self- 
interest. It is true that the Constitution of the State forbids the 
appropriation of public money for any but public uses; but it was to 
be seen whether the meaning of the words ‘ public uses * was to be 
decided in a broad or a narrow sense, and whether the indulgence of a 
great and sublime sentiment was to be denied the people, as it were, 
by themselves. Under the administration of au enlightened despot, 
the arts may flourish, and all that belongs to the sentiment of beauty 
be preserved and fostered, without trouble or difficulty. But amidst 
a free people the success of such a movement as has resulted in the 
preservation of the Falls of Niagara could only be brought about 
by an all-prevailing sentiment, touching all classes of society, a 
sentiment sure to carry all before it when once aroused, and which 
voices to its servants orders which they never dare to disobey. But 
a short period was necessary for the transfer to the State of the 
property at the Falls previously selected by the commissioners, and 
on the loth of July, 1880, the Reservation was formally opened to 
the public by appropriate ceremonies, and the great cataract declared 
free for ever to all mankind. 

The commissioners immediately proceeded to the removal of the 
many unsightly buildings, &c., which have so long disfigured the 
surroundings of the Falls. Already nearly all of such eyesores have 
disappeared, and the change made far exceeds expectations. Those 
who went to Niagara but a year ago, were they to go again to-day 
would hardly recognise the place so far as the American side is con¬ 
cerned. The change has extended to the municipal affairs of 
Niagara village, where a most complete reform has taken place, and 
which will be sensibly felt by any traveller visiting there now and 
having occasion to have to do with one of its far-famed hackmen and 
cabdrivers. The freedom of the Falls and the removal of all charges 
have greatly increased the number of visitors, the number last season 
being many times greater than ever before. With all this great 
concourse of people arrests are hardly ever made, and, without any 
police deserving of such a name, the commissioners readily guard 
the Reservation and preserve the public peace. The success of our 
efforts has had its effects on our Canadian neighbours; and the time 
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is not distant when both sides of the Falls will have been secured 
from any possible injury in the future. The province of Ontario, 
which shares with New York the possession of the great cataract, 
has already through its commissioners proceeded to make a Re¬ 
servation like ours. The lands have been selected and condemned, 
and it will not be long before both sides of the Niagara River are, as 
they should be, public domain, and thus the work of saving Niagara, 
and preserving for ever its great charm and beauty, will be realised 
in all its completeness. 9 

J. Hampden Robb 

(er-State-Senator). 
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MASSAGE . 

In the present day, when we hear so much of the wear and tear of 
daily work and worry, and when the preservation and restoration of 
health is of supreme importance to those who take the foremost 
rank in the battle of life, it may not be unprofitable to caBt a 
glance on the means employed by the nations of the Orient and 
of Antiquity to develop and maintain the vigour of the body. 

The History of Massage, which of late years has been employed 
with wonderful success as a cure for many ailments, has been written 
by Hr. Hiinerfauth, of Homburg, and, in the hope that some hints may 
be useful, I have translated extracts from his comprehensive work. 

The expression 4 massage * is derived, according to Pierry (Dic¬ 
tionary of Medical Science), from a Greek word signifying 4 to rub *; 
according to Savar y {Letter* on Egypt) its derivation is from the 
Arabic word 4 mass,’ to press softly. In England a process of some¬ 
what the same character is known as shampooing. It seems certain 
that massage was practised by the Indians and the Chinese many 
centuries before the birth of our Saviour. It was combined with 
hygienic gymnastics. The Brahmins exercised the art of healing; 
the priests of Buddha are known to have acquired much of their 
power over their people by their skill in medicine. Sir William 
Jones, the great Oriental linguist, discovered fragments of the third 
sacred book of the Brahmin period, entitled The Knowledge of Life f 
which contained many secrets of Indian medicine. An extract from 
Daily’s work states that when Alexander the Great penetrated as far 
as India, in the year 337 before Christ, his soldiers suffered much 
from the bites of serpents, for which no cure was known by the 
Greeks. Alexander had gathered round him the best Indian doctors, 
and he proclaimed to the army that any who had been bitten must 
come to the royal tent to be cured. These Indian doctors were in 
great repute: illnesses were not of frequent occurrence in those 
delightful climates, but any who were sick resorted to the wise men, 
or Brahmins, who cured them by wonderful or, as they professed, 
supernatural means. It has been ascertained that massage and 
shampooing were among the remedies employed by them. 
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The ‘Law of Manou’ prescribed diet, washing, baths, rubbing 
and anointing with oil, as religions exercises. 

In 1854 an account was published of a German merchant, who 
had been treated in Stockholm by medical gymnastics, and who made 
a journey to Calcutta, and went through a course of massage and 
exercises there, in order to become an authority on the subject. 
He afterwards founded an athenseum for rational gymnastics in Berlin. 

The gymnastic exercises of the Indians consist of (1) wrestling, 
(2), of what we should call boxing, (3) stick, or sword, exercise. 
They also practise movements for rendering the limbs supple, and 
manipulations of various sorts. Before the Indians begin their 
exercises, they cower on the earth, and by turns rub each other with 
the mud from the delta of the Ganges when they can obtain it. All 
the muscles of their bodies are pressed and kneaded. When Indians 
are unwell, they frequently employ a cure called chamboning; the 
whole of the patient’s body is gently kneaded, beginning with the 
upper extremities, descending to the feet. 

Dr. Stein, of Heidelberg, who spent some years in the Dutch 
medical service in Java, writes that massage is practised there, as in 
almost all the Dutch colonies of the Indian Ocean. It is known as 
Pidjet-ten, and it is also employed in the Society, Sandwich, Fiji, and 
Tonga Islands. Dr. Emerson, a native of the Sandwich Islands, says 
it is there called Lomi-Lomi, and is performed either over the whole 
or part of the body, usually by old women. It consists in rubbing 
and kneading, and may vary from the gentlest stroke to the most 
powerful grip. It is considered as a high mark of honour for a , 
host to perform this operation for his guest, or to receive this atten¬ 
tion from him. No pain is inflicted. Occasionally the natives lie flat 
on the earth, and let their children trample on them. In an account 
of the Isle of Tonga, it is related that when people are suffering from 
great fatigue three or four little children are employed to trample on 
the body of the patient as he lies on the grass. Massage is 
frequently applied to the forehead, or the top of the head, in those 
islands, with excellent results. 

In Forster’s account of Cook’s travels in Tahiti, we read that the 
friendly inhabitants rubbed the travellers’ limbs in order to refresh 
them after t&eir fatigues. 

The Chinese are supposed to have learnt the use of gymnastic 
exercises from the Indians, and the subject was mentioned in the 
most ancient of their books, the Cong-Fou or Science of Living. The 
Chinese added the use of medicinal plants to the treatment of 
illness by rubbing and gymnastic exercises. The Egyptians were 
and are proficients in the art of manipulation, anointing with oil 
and friction being part of the cure employed. The Greeks em¬ 
ployed gymnastics and massage, in order to preserve health as well 
as to restore it. 
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Pythagoras taught his disciples to practise moderation, to use 
vegetable diet and gymnastic exercises. 

The gymnasiums and palsestriums of the Greeks were famous. 
Plato writes, ‘The object of gymnasiums is to instruct youths and 
men how to preserve health, and keep their frames in good condition.’ 

Before the Greeks took part in the national gameB, they had to 
undergo .a course of preparation-—bathing, friction, anointing, and 
also robbing with sand. Fine sand from the Nile was preferred, and 
wag imported from Egypt for the purpose; there were many rules for 
carrying out the process properly, and it was performed in various 
ways. 

Among the many editions of the works of Hippocrates, there is a 
French one by LittrS, in which the following passage occurs:— 

‘A physician must possess experience of many subjects, among 
others of massage.’ 

• Among the Romans, as indeed every child knows, the constant 
use of baths, followed by friction and anointing with oil, was 
cnstomaiy. In illness, nibbing with warm oil, other kinds of friction, 
and * movement cures/ were used. Asclepiades also recommended 
exercise and friction. Celsus, the author of eight books on the 
science of healing, took for his motto ‘ The best medicine is to take 
no medicine.’ In inflammation of the brain, if he wished to induce 
sleep, he ordered rubbing for a considerable time (would this be 
animal magnetism ?). He also advises rubbing to cure acute pains in 
the head, though not during an attack, and recommends friction 
to strengthen weak limbs. 

Celsns lays much stress on passive movement for invalids. * The 
gentlest is exercise in voyaging on a ship, either in harbour or on a 
river. If being driven in a carriage is too fatiguing, he recommends 
the invalid to be carried on a couch or in a chair, and advises that the 
patient should be rocked in bed if too feeble to rise. Galen, who lived 
in the second century after Christ, approved highly of massage and 
gymnastics, but he did not advise athletics. He ordered friction in 
the evening, to remove fatigue. The body was to be rubbed with a 
woollen doth, afterwards with oil till the surface became red, and 
then with the bare hands in various directions. Rufus of Ephesns, 
who lived in the reign of Trajan, writes, < Women and maidens should 
sing and dance, not only to do honour to the gods, but in order to pre¬ 
serve their health.’ He adds, 1 It is important that physicians should 
not confine their attention to the bodily health, but should do all 
they can to develop the mental strength and well-being of children 
and young people, of men, and even of old men.’ 

We must pass over notices of many treatises that appeared daring 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, only remarking that Hoffman, 
in 1708, seems to have advocated the principles that govern the 
German schools of gymnastics in the nineteenth century. 
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Hoffman wrote, that the conditions under which health is to be 
maintained are simple: exercise of various kinds, in alternation 
with rest, cold water and strict attention to diet. One of his maxims 
was, ‘ that work and tiring exercise are universal panaceas.’ 

Between the years 1756 and 1786, Tronchin, a scholar of 
Boerhaave’s, was in great repute in Paris; he was physician to the 
Duke of Orleans and to Voltaire, and it was owing to his advice that 
Voltaire went to live at Ferney. People came to consult him from 
distant countries; his suqpess was extraordinary. His system con¬ 
sisted in ordering friction, movements of various characters, exercise, 
long walks, and certain precautions in diet. . 

Fuller wrote, about the same period, on the value of exercise in 
the cure of various illnesses, and especially in hypochondriacal and 
hysterical affections. He also laid great stress on riding; indeed, he 
established a riding cure, which had great success among very dis¬ 
tinguished persons. Tissot, of Lausanne, wrote a treatise on the 
health of the learned, strongly impressing on the studious and 
sedentary the duty of exercise; he advises games of billiards, ball, 
shuttlecock, hunting, shooting, swimming, wrestling, dancing, leaping, 
riding, walking, travelling, exercising the voice, speaking, reading 
aloud, declaiming and singing. Here Dr. Hiinerfauth remarks, that 
many great physicians in old times considered reading aloud, declaim¬ 
ing and singing highly beneficial to the general health. Plutarch 
mentions that daily exercise of the voice conduces greatly to health. 

A system of gymnastics was established in Sweden by Peter Ling, 
between 1805 and 1839. He was the son of a pastor, and devoted 
his life to the study of exercises for the development of the human 
frame. Swedish exercises are much used now in England. 

Massage and gymnastic exercises have more votaries in France 
than in England. The love of sport that seems inherent in English 
people is supposed to have obviated the necessity for a widely ex¬ 
tended system of gymnastics. Now, however, gymnastic exercises 
and musical drill are being introduced largely, and have been much 
appreciated, not only by men and boys, but by women and girls. 

The system of massage practised by Dr. Metzger has drawn 
crowds to Amsterdam, and has afforded relief to great numbers of 
sufferers, several reigning sovereigns—among others the Empress 
of Austria—being among his patients. Dr. Hiinerfauth carries out 
the same system at Homburg with equal success, and a member of 
his family devotes much of her time to relieving from charity the 
sufferings of the peasants. 

It is necessary to beware of masseurs who have no real know¬ 
ledge of the art, as disastrous results follow from the violent treat¬ 
ment to which ignorant persons subject their patients. Dr. Hiiner- 
fauth deprecates massage by machinery, as he considers that much 
delicacy is necessary in treating the complicated nervous system of 
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the hataan frame. It is curious to find how much benefit many 
sufferers derive from a revival of the same remedies practised in by¬ 
gone ages and in distant climes. Truly, there is nothing new under 
the sun. . ■ • 

It has occurred to me that women might, after being properly 
instructed, find the practice of massage a useful and profitable 
employment, believe the usual time employed at one sitting is 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. To relieve, for instance, the 
oppression produced by irregularity of the action of the heart, gentle 
continuous rubbing would be practised for ten minutes from the left 
to the right side in a downward direction, then from right to left. 
The patieijt should lie on a reclining board, and the masseuse stand 
so as to be able to rub firmly, though without inflicting the least pain. 
To calm nervous agitation and to induce sleep, it has been found that 
rubbing the spine is an almost certain Temedy, and sufferers from 
neuralgia have often derived great benefit from massage. 

Friction with pine oil is a favourite cure for rheumatic affections 
in Germany, and also for bronchial and throat complaints. The aro¬ 
matic, astringent fragrance of the oil, which is made from resinous 
portions of the fir-t rees, has a salutary effect in pulmonary cases. 

I happened lately to read an account of an institute in London, 
whence ‘ masseurs ’ are sent to private houses. 1 know nothing of 
the system carried ont there, but I see that four guineas a week is 
the charge for daily visits at the patient’s own house. 

Such an expense would be out of the question for most people, as a 
course of massage should be continued for six weeks or two months. 
Indeed, there are many invalids, of great position and wealth, who have 
a masseuse attached to their households. Doubt less there are numbers 
of women who would gladly practise this healing art for moderate 
remuneration, and find much happiness in soothing pain and relieving 
weariness. 


Janetta Manners. 
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A SUSPENDED CONFLICT. 

If the optimist views as to the prospects of the Establishment which 
were expressed at the Wakefield Church Congress, and which are 
greedily accepted by many Church defenders, are well founded, Mr. 
Hubbard's article on the * Church and Parliament 9 is another ex¬ 
ample of * Love's labour lost.’ Indeed, this is an imperfect state¬ 
ment of the case, for such work as his, if not helpful, is positively 
mischievous. If it be true, as the President told the Church 
Congress, that * stillness has followed the storm’ which raged so 
fiercely only twelve months ago, it seems scarcely wise to do anything 
which would rouse to fresh activity passions which were so disturbing 
at the time and which it required so much effort to bring under 
restraint. If the dogs are really sleeping it would surely be better 
to let them lie. 

Mr. Hubbard has probably formed a truer estimate of the situa¬ 
tion. He is not deceived by appearances, and understands that the 
conflict is only suspended, and suspended not because of the exhaustion 
of the assailants or a successful sortie on the part of the garrison, 
but simply because the attention of both parties has been diverted for 
the time to another struggle, which has so complicated the relations of 
]political parties as to interfere with all schemes of reform. Noncon¬ 
formists could not understand the panic of 1885 ; they are even more 
puzzled by the buoyant confidence of 1886. When a bishop in his 
presidential address tells a Church Congress that 4 the timid sheep of 
the flock look wistfully down the muzzle of the monstrous culverin 
of disestablishment zeal— 

Nor war nor battles sound * 

Is heard the world uround’— 

we can only suppose that he has been carried away by the fascination 
of his own rhetoric. The danger of twelve months ago was to a large 
extent conjured up by the heated imaginations of excited politicians 
playing upon the fears of those who have a nervous consciousness of 
the insecurity of their position. The real or assumed confidence by 
which it has been succeeded is only the natural reaction from such 
exaggerated alarms, and if it tend to engender a spirit of arrogance 
VOL. XX.—No. 118. 3 M 
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towards opponents may easily be productive of far more injurious 
results. There are, it must be confessed, signs that this may be the 
case. Church defenders are not only over-confident, they indulge 
in an insolence of triumph which is hardly wise. 

The Bishop of Oxford is a controversialist whom even his most 
determined opponent must respect, not more for his conspicuous 
ability than for his uncompromising assertion of principle. He is 
far too sagacious a man to suppose that the election of last winter 
has settled the future of the Establishment, or even decided the fate 
of that celebrated article in the * Radical Programme ’ which roused 
the indignation of Churchmen to so extreme a point. But even he 
complains that 1 not a single word of tint Programme has ever been 
withdrawn, and that no apology for a very gross affront lias been 
offered to the great religious society of which we are members/ 
From whom did his Lordship expect this act of humiliation ? Surely 
not from those who have in the most emphatic terms repudiated tin' 
construction put upon the proposals which have come in for such 
drastic criticism. On behalf of Nonconformists I can offer n*> 
apology, because we have not been parties to any affront. We an* 
seeking to assert our own legitimate position in the nation of which 
we are a part, and neither intend nor desire any injury to the i great 
religious society * of which the Bishop is so distinguished a repre¬ 
sentative. We hold that the political ascendency which it at present 
enjoys is unjust to us, and therefore we seek to end it, but we believe 
that what will be a gain to us will be no injury to the Episcopal 
Church as a spiritual community. If our emphatic assurances on 
this point are treated as insincere, it is we who have to complain of 
* affront’ and are entitled to demand ‘apology/ 

If, however, there be Radicals who really wish to dissolve the 
Church into atoms, and whose views were set forth in the * Pro¬ 
gramme,’ it is scarcely to be supposed that they have renounced 
them, still less that they will apologise for the advocacy of opinions 
which they hold to be right. I venture to doubt, however, whether 
the writer of that much-debated manifesto ever contemplated that 
nefarious design which has been so freely imputed to him by Church 
defenders. The Tory chief has admitted that there had been a 
mistake as to one part of the * Programme/ Since Mr. Jesse Codings 
has, by a process which to outsiders seems little short of the miracu¬ 
lous, been transformed into a friend of the Tory Government, it has 
been discovered that he never intended to give every peasant * three 
acres and a cow/ So the day may not be far distant when it will be 
confessed that a similar mistake has been committed in relation to 
the suggestion which has made so painful an impression upon the 
mind of the Bishop of Oxford, and that nobody had ever formed 
the insane conception of breaking up the Church of England, It 
is to be feared the Church defenders may not find much comfort in 
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his forecast, since Mr. Jesse Collings is promised much of what he 
lid actually ask. 

Is it not high time that, instead of talking about affronts an d 
ipologies, some attempt should be made to get both at the real 
neaning of the objectionable phrases in the £ Programme * and at the 
>xact significance of the document as representative of Noncon¬ 
formist wishes ? I have never exchanged a word with the writer 
upon the subject, but a common friend has assured me that no one 
was more surprised than himself at the inferences which had been 
deduced from his arguments. If the course of recent discussion 
in relation to ecclesiastical endowments be closely followed, it is not 
difficult to understand how the misunderstanding has arisen. The 
contention of Church defenders for some time past—certainly since 
the publication of Dr. Freeman’s able treatise on Disestablishment 
and Disendowmmt —has been that the Church is not a corporation, 
but a number of separate corporations, and that to these the endow¬ 
ments belong. Mr. Hubbard in the October number of this Review 
insists again on this point. 

Whether as ancient or modern endowments the gifts in buildings, in tithes, and 
glebe lands were made not to the nation but to the Church in various localities and 
ut various times. The Church, it must be remembered, is not a corporation holding 
hinds or property : it 1ms no funds of its own; it is a society knit together by its 
organisation, its laws of worship, order, and discipline ; but the actual property of 
the Church is vested in the life interest of the various occupants of the several dio¬ 
ceses, chapters, and parochial benefices. Of these gifts the State or nation became 
the trustee; of these endowments it became the guardian. 

The proposals in the 4 Programme ’ are based upon this view. 
If, it is argued, these endowments belong to separate corporations, it 
must be with them, and not with the Church—which, as Mr. Hubbard 
tells us, is not a i corporation holding lands or property ’■—that the 
State will have to deal, in case it should determine on the appro¬ 
priation of these funds to purposes in which all the people will be 
alike interested. 

Following the lead of the Church defenders, the ‘ Radical Pro¬ 
gramme ’ suggests a plan which would obviate the necessity for a 
Church body such as was constituted by the Act which disestablished 
the Irish Church. It may be that the proposal was not wise; that 
it pressed a principle to so unfair an extreme as to become an illus¬ 
tration of the old maxim, * Summum jus, summa injuria; ’ or, at all 
events, that its action would press so severely upon the disendowed 
Church that it would never be entertained unless the defeat of the 
defenders of the Church had been so complete as to leave them 
utterly powerless. All these are fair points to be taken in opposi¬ 
tion 5 and I must confess that to my own mind they have great 
weight. If these objections can be reinforced by the further and 
still stronger contention that the scheme would practically ‘ dissolve 

3 m2 
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the Church into its atoms/ it is not only difficult to see how it could 
be proposed with any hope of success, but positively incredible that 
it could ever be suggested except by aggressive enemies of all 
Churches and all forms of religion. There is no other party which 
wishes to destroy or to injure the Episcopal Church; and if it could 
be shown that, however undesigned, this would be the practical effect 
of a particular mode of disendowment it would probably be conclusive. 
Church defenders have weakened their own defences when, instead 
of dealing with these suggestions as matters of argument, they have 
imputed to their opponents designs which they have not only 
emphatically repudiated but which they could not have entertained 
without proving themselves fit candidates for Bedlam. 

We shall certainly never approach a rational discussion of the 
points in debate if we are detained by a profitless controversy about 
false issues. Mr. Hubbard tells us that ‘ the Church is a society 
knit together by its organisation, its laws of worship, orders, and 
discipline.’ With these neither the Liberation Society nor any 
Nonconformist Church desires to interfere. The question has relation 
solely to political ascendency and State endowments. As regards 
the latter, if Churchmen can maintain their own contention that the 
property they hold is as much the private property of their Church 
as the endowments of any Dissenting community, that point 
would be removed out of the arena —lis finita est. We have no 
intention of confiscating private property; all that is sought is to 
assert the right of the nation to control and enjoy a national in¬ 
heritance. We are sufficiently answered if it can be shown that the 
idea of such an inheritance is a mere dream; and, for my own part, 
I have never hesitated to say that I should not be disquieted if 
this could be proved. In face of evidence which seems to prove the 
very opposite I should of course object to receive the dictum of 
those who are in possession of the disputed property as conclusive 
on the question of right. If an impartial tribunal should, after 
careful investigation, pronounce that the endowments created in 
mediaeval times were settled 4 to jierpetuate the worship and service 
of God upon definite creeds, formularies, organisation, and discipline/ 
and that these ‘creeds, formularies, organisation, and discipline* 
were those of the Church at present by law established, I should be 
greatly surprised, but not concerned. 1 do not share the dread which 
many have of the political influence of a free Church richly endowed. 
Take what precautions you will, the power of the Episcopal Church 
must be great so long as it carries on that ministiy of truth and bene¬ 
volence by means of which it has raised itself from the state of weak¬ 
ness into which it had fallen at the commencement of the present 
reign. That power may be increased by the enjoyment of a vast 
ancestral estate, but that is not always the case with communities 
anv more than with individuals. In the rivalry of Churches in this 
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country Congregationalism or Wesleyan s have always to calculate on 
having to contend against the influence of wealth as well as of fashion* 
But in this kind of competition I am not profoundly interested. 
Different Churches satisfy the varying needs of different classes and 
temperaments, and they should be content to work side by side 
without troubling themselves as to the statistical comparisons in 
which some appear to delight. So long as in the metropolis there 
are millions who have no apparent connection with any Church it is 
the height of folly or something worse for one to envy the prosperity 
of another, or seek to recruit its own ranks by proselytes from 
a different form of Christianity rather than by converts rescued from 
the depths of degradation and sin. 

I am not anxious, therefore, about any sectarian advantage which 
the Episcopal Church might derive from the retention of its endow¬ 
ments, and the political danger seems to me to be to a large extent 
visionary. This is really what I meant in my brief speech at 
the conference in the City Temple, on which Mr. Hubbard comments. 
My desire was as far as possible to separate the question of Disesta¬ 
blishment from that of Disendowment, not because I doubt as to the 
justice of a certain measure of disendowment, or suppose that any 
statesman would allow a Church which had lost its national status 
and was exempt, from national control to retain a national property, 
but simply because I was desirous to free the question of religious 
equality from the tangled discussions about property with which it 
is continually mixed up, greatly to the confusion of public opinion 
on the subject. It is surely possible to do this. 

Mr. Hubbard says— 

It may save trouble to agree at once with extreme Liberationists that there is 
no distinction in principle between Church property of the earlier and the later 
date. History records some two millions as State grants in later times to the con¬ 
struction of churches. With that exception all Church property, of whatever kind 
or period, stands precisely on the same footing (Church Defence Leaflet, No. 01, 
sects. 5 & 7). 

This is a very bold, sweeping assertion, and it needs to be sustained 
by some much higher authority than a leaflet of the Church Defence 
Association. That leaflet stands on precisely the same level as a 
corresponding paper from the Liberation Society. Neither the one 
nor the other is in itself more than a statement of claim which has 
to be sifted by impartial judges. Can Mr. Hubbard believe that any 
such authority would pronounce in favour of his view, or, indeed, 
that it would be accepted by any intelligent man outside the circle 
of those who share in his own ecclesiastical proclivities? 

Here, for example, is an endowment which was created in the 
mediaeval period, and which bears in almost every clause of the deed 
by which it was erected traces of the religious ideas which at that 
time were held by the entire nation. Among other requirements it 
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specially provides for the saying of masses for the soul either of the 
donor or of some one of his kindred or friends in memory of whom 
the bequest, is made* How is it that this fund has passed into the 
possession of a Church which, to say the least, has departed &r from 
the doctrines and practices of the system for the support of which 
this revenue was appropriated, and which in particular pronounces 
these masses, for the saying of which provision is made, to be 
‘ blasphemous fables ’ ? In all such cases at all events the conditions 
of the title are systematically violated. By what authority ? High 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastically disposed laymen may persuade them¬ 
selves that the change was made by the Church itself. But waiving 
all question as to the right of the Church to alter the terms of a 
trust created, as we are continually told, not for the Church as a 
corporation, but for the occupants of the various benefices, will it be 
deliberately maintained that a decree of the Church would have had 
authority apart from the sanction of Parliament ? How far the 
Church proposed or sanctioned the changes is too wide a question 
to be opened here. I content myself simply with saying that the 
changes at the Reformation could not have been effected without 
the action of Parliament. Successive Acts of Uniformity have pre¬ 
scribed the conditions on which these ancient endowments shall be 
held—conditions often in direct, violation of the expressed intentions 
of the founders. But for these Acts—that is, but for the direct 
interference of the State—the masses must still have been cele¬ 
brated, and the property have remained in the hands of a Church 
to which our National Church is only an incarnation of heresy and 
schism. All sorts of ingenious pleas have been urged to break the 
force of this reasoning, but we may fairly decline to deal with them 
until we are informed how an Act of Uniformity could have authority 
except as derived from Parliament, or how such contempt could have 
been put on the terms of trust except by the sanction of these Acts 
of Uniformity. 

It is surely an unwise policy for Church defenders to represent the 
modem endowments of the Anglican Church as held on the same 
tenure or as 4 standing on precisely the same footing.’ Mr. Hubbard 
speaks of the 4 definite creeds, formularies, organisation, and disci¬ 
pline 9 for the perpetuation of which the endowments were given. 
So far as regards those which have been created since the Act of 
Uniformity this is perfectly true. Is it possible to assert that it is 
equally true in relation to those of the ante-Reformation period ? 
The continuity of the Church 1ms always been a favourite point with 
High Churchmen, and there are now not a few Evangelicals who, 
in their zeal for the Establishment, are prepared to contend for it, 
regardless of the bearing of their arguments upon the cause for 
which they have always contended. But theories cannot alter 
.i. —a \f* UmKUwI /vtmmiffi himself to categork&i state-* 
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ments such as those before as, every man can test them. To plain 
people, indeed, there seems something absurd in the suggestion that 
the great statesmen and divines of the sixteenth century were all 
mistaken, that the differences which they supposed to separate them, 
and for the sake of which they fought even to the death, were mere 
illusions, and that the Church of Elizabeth was the same as that of 
Henry the Seventh. But if it be necessary to enter into a refutation 
of a contention which seems to be contradicted by so many indis¬ 
putable facts, Mr. Hubbard supplies us with the materials of our 
answer. Do the Thirty-Nine Articles make no change in the Creed, 
or the abolition of the mass and the introduction of prayers in the 
language * understanded by the common people ’ no difference in the 
formularies ? Has the complete severance from Home had no effect 
on the organisation, or has the abolition of an enforced celibacy on 
the clergy left the discipline unchanged ? 

But there is another difference between these two classes of 
endowments which Mr. Hubbard does not appear to understand. 
He says, ‘Mr. Rogers here contends that there was a time when the 
Church was the nation, and when, therefore, what was given to the 
Church was given to the nation, and may, therefore, be dealt with 
by the nation at its discretion.’ He misses the point of my argu¬ 
ment and makes me responsible for a conclusion which I did not 
deduce. I did not assert that the property was given to the nation, 
but to the Church when it was conterminous with the nation. I was 
not speaking of the right of the nation, but of the difference between 
endowments given at a time when the Church and the nation were 
one-that is, when there was only one form of religious faith and 
worship, and all the people would share in the benefits of any funds 
appropriated to its maintenance, and those of later times, when the 
donors, with a full knowledge of the diversities of religious opinion 
which exist and are represented by the several Churches, gave their 
money for the support of the episcopal system. Mr. Hubbard will 
t ike no heed of this difference in the religious circumstances of 
these two periods. The Church is the National Church, lias always 
been so, and is so still. ‘ I ask,’ he writes, apparently with some 
indignation, ‘when and by what statute did the religious society 
known as the Church of England lose its legal designation as the 
National Church?’ His fervid sentiment is wasted. No one ever 
made so ridiculous an assertion as that which he flouts with such 
scorn, and there is a danger lest his anger should make hun in¬ 
cautious just where there is need for special care. He is wielding a 
two-edged sword, and it may be turned with fatal effect upon himself. 
The ‘ extreme Liberationism as he describes him, will rejoice to see 
him urging so dangerous an argument. Forthis is precisely his own 
contention, and it must be said that it is not easy to meet ,t on leg* 
or logical grounds. Like Mr. Hubbard he repudiates any artempt 
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to discriminate between ancient and modem endowments, maintaining 
that all have been given to a national institution, and should the 
nation decide that it is inexpedient to perpetuate the institution it 
remains for it to determine also how the funds it enjoys shall be 
appropriated. Such a conclusion will appear very monstrous to Mr. 
Hubbard and all Church defenders, but they will not find it easy to 
refute the reasoning when they accept the premisses. The difficulty of 
his position is all the greater since the distinction between ancient 
and modem endowments is of a moral, not of a legal character. As has 
been shown again and again the law recognises no religious society 
within the nation as the Church of England. Mr. Hubbard calls for 
the statute which deprives the Church of its national character. 
The very suggestion indicates a confusion of thought upon the 
subject. It implies that the adherents of the Episcopal Church con¬ 
stitute the Church of England. There could not be a greater fallacy, 
as has been sufficiently proved by the difficulty of finding any defini¬ 
tion for the term ‘ Churchman/ It follows that what has been given 
to the Church of England has been given to the nation -given to it 
in its ecclesiastical character and for a special purj>ose, but not the 
less certainly made a part of the national estate and placed under the 
national control. This is no doubt a drastic theory, but it is that 
which Mr. Hubbard countenances when he insists that the entire 
property of the Church stands on the same level. I cannot so regard 
it. Where the line should be drawn is a legitimate subject for discus¬ 
sion, hut 1 feel that in equity we are bound to admit a distinction 
between the endowments created at a time when there was but one 
Church in the country, and that a Church differing on many vital 
points from that which now exists, and those which have been 
bestowed on the Church as at present constituted and in full view 
of the changed conditions due to the existence of Dissenting com¬ 
munities. There are grave objections to this more liberal view, and 
the probabilities are that the longer the settlement is delayed the 
more consideration will these objections receive. The growing senti¬ 
ment in relation to endowments does not favour such a distinction, 
and, however it may be demanded by the equity of the case, it will be 
difficult to maintain in face of Mr. Hubbard’s contention, should it 
be accepted by Church defenders. 

Mr. Hubbard insists on the practical difficulty of discriminating 
between ancient and modern endowments, especially in the case 
of the buildings. The present occupants of the cathedrals and parish 
churches have spent large sums of money on the restoration of the 
fabrics, some of which had fallen into decay. He asks , 6 Will Mr. 
Rogers respect the church and the parsonage of the parish in which 
I live ? * adding— 

The church dated hack some three centuries, and the parsonage, of very ancient 
construction, I found in ruins. I rebuilt them both. Are they to he confiscated 
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in virtue of their ancient foundation, or are they to he respected in virtue of their 
modern reconstruction ? If the latter, then I must warn Mr, Rogers that the abate¬ 
ments front the structural value of the cathedrals, churches, and parsonages, which 
constitute so attractive a figure in the Liherationiet budget, will be so serious as to 
leave a surplus value worth impounding peaceably but not worth fighting for. 

It would not be easy to find a warning which would impress me 
less. I have never paraded any 6 attractive figures of the Liberationist 
budget/ I know very little of them, and in candour I must add I 
care still less. I am desirous that justice should be done and that 
in every doubtful point the advantage should be given to the Church 
now in possession. At the same time I believe that these old eccle¬ 
siastical buildings are the property of the nation, and that no expen¬ 
diture of money upon them by those who enjoy the use of them can 
affect the question of right. Suppose a tenant of Mr. Hubbard’s to 
be so interested in his homestead, which had once been a manor 
house, but had fallen into decay and neglect, that he undertook a 
work of restoration, and executed it with the usual result in such 
cases—a heavy cost to himself and a fierce controversy among all 
antiquarian experts as to the real merit of his work. Would Mr. 
Hubbard say that this expenditure of the tenant affected the rights 
of the owner? There is need for caution before an answer is given, 
for Irish tenants and their lynx-eyed champions will not be slow to 
take advantage of any principle that may be laid down for the benefit 
of English Churchmen, and claim that it be applied to the case of 
the farmers of Kerry or Galway. 

It is not difficult to invent any number of problems of this kind 
which may seem to defy solution, but they do not touch the merits 
of the controversy, nor will they be found so difficult in practice as 
they appear in theory. Nonconformists would be very unwise were 
they tempted into any definite proposals for their settlement. That 
is the business of practical statesmen. The utmost which can be 
required of us is that we clearly state the principles to which we 
desire to give effect. Those principles are all summed up in the 
phrase 4 religious equality,’ which is intelligible enough to all who are 
anxious to .understand it. But no sooner is our claim presented than 
we are met at once with a multitude of these curious questions as to 
the disposal of the property at present held by the Established Church. 
These are, no doubt, extremely interesting and important, but they 
are no answer to the demand we make. We who do not conform to 
the standard of the Church of England are nevertheless as much 
citizens of this great empire as those who do. We are not Church¬ 
men, but we are Englishmen and English Christians. The bishop 
is not a more loyal subject of the Queen than the Nonconformist 
minister. Mr. Hubbard is not a more earnest champion of the 
rights and liberties of the people than the Dissenting member for 
Bradford. In the sphere of what is described as religious work 
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Nonconformists are working for the same ends as Churchmen, and 
without entering into invidious comparison as to numbers we may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that we make a large contribution to 
the forces which are at work on behalf of religion and morality in the 
nation. Yet we are treated as though we had neither part nor lot 
in the national Christianity, and are thus relegated to a position of 
political inferiority solely because of our religious opinions. We are 
tolerated, that is all, and in the idea of toleration there is injustice, 
there is insult. It is not only, as some arguments apparently imply, 
that a public provision is made for the teaching of one favoured 
form of religion, but, what is a more serious grievance to us, that the 
State recognises only one Church as a Church at all. Such in¬ 
equality, we contend, is unjust. It breaks up the unity of the 
nation, it brands us as schismatics, it creates endless heart-burnings 
and controversies, and so it tells most injuriously on the work of 
religion in the nation. We ask for reform. Surely it is no reply 
to parade before us a number of difficulties, particularly those of a 
financial character, which are certain to arise when we have to deal 
with an injustice which has existed so long and has so many ramifi¬ 
cations. Wrong is not to enjoy immortality because there may be 
some difficulties in doing right. There is not a reform which has 
not been met by similar objections, and which would not have been 
postponed indefinitely had they been allowed to prevail. 

It may be urged, of course, that our grievances are unreal or at 
most purely sentimental. That, again, is a familiar plea, with which 
reformers have often had to deal before. Even were we to grant that 
it were true we should not admit that it affected the justice of our 
case. It is only the sentimental grievances of others to which any 
of us are indifferent; we are, for the most jKirt, sufficiently keen 
about our own. But arc these? grievances merely sentimental ? Take 
an example from the last number of this Review. The Bishop of 
Oxford, writing on the question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, says— 

1 believe that the Church of Christ has done moro than any power on earth to up¬ 
hold the sacredness of family life in its pure affections und unity of interests. The 
members cf other religious denominations have not been wanting in zeal for morality 
as they understand it; but in rcppect of marriage they avowedly take a liberal 
view. They would make prohibitions of it os few as possible; they approve of 
facilities for the dissolution of it which the Church has always refused to allow'. 

The italics are mine, and are introduced to mark the contrast*, 
which his Lordship's language is clearly intended to accentuate, 
between the Church of Christ of which he is a bishop and the ‘other 
religious denominations’ of whose views in relation to marriage he gives 
so extraordinary an account. I say nothing of the counts of his indict¬ 
ment. I am not aware that ‘ other religious denominations ’ have any 
distinctive theory about divorce, and I content myself with a protest 
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against the assumption that they take a ‘ more liberal view of mar¬ 
riage 9 because they do not accept the sacerdotal theory that relation¬ 
ship by blood and relationship by marriage are on the same level. 
What I do note is the arrogant tone in which the Bishop separates 
his Church from other religious denominations. Even this affects 
me only because the writer is a prelate of the Established Church, and 
speaks with the authority of the State, of which the 6 other religious 
denominations’ are a constituent part as well as his own Church. If 
in the opinion of Dr. Mackarness I not of the Church of Christ 
because I do not believe in the Divine right of bishops, that does not 
concern me. Cardinal Manning would, I suppose, pass the same 
verdict upon him, and to neither of us need it be a matter of supreme 
moment that he should be thus judged of man’s judgment. To his 
own Master each of us must stand or fall, and we need not fear that 
with Him ecclesiastical differences will count for everything, humble 
faith and loving loyalty to Him for nothing. 

It is the action of the State, not the opinion of a bishop or the 
theory of a Church, which concerns us. If bishop and Church so 
interpret the mind of Christ they must follow out their own con¬ 
scientious convictions. But we resent the assumption of authority 
by the State in such matters. Were Dr. Mackarness a bishop in a 
Disestablished Church he would probably assume precisely the same 
attitude to all who did not belong to his community. He would not 
consent to lower the exclusive pretensions of his Church and might 
still speak with a lofty condescension of all other communities, however 
abundant Iheii signs of spiritual life and power, as * other religious 
denominations.’ He might still treat the law of his Church as the 
infallible standard of morality and brand all who do not conform to 
it as guilty of moral laxity. But we, thus treated as schismatics 
and ( aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,’ might sit very easily 
under this ban so long as it was that of private ecclesiastics only. 
The whole situation is changed when the Bishop speaks as a repre¬ 
sentative of the State. In the one case the offence would be his 
own; in the other a wrong is done by the State to all who are not of 
the National Church. The Shite has placed Dr. Mackarness in the 
position of authority he occupies, and it is not to be denied that he is 
only speaking in harmony with the entire action of the State when 
lie treats us as outside the Church of Christ. In effect the State 
regards us as excommunicate. It knows one Church in the nation 
and one only, and if the prelates, clergy, and members of that Church 
treat us as schismatics or heretics they are only translating into words 
and acts the principle on which the Establishment is founded. We 
have our own opinion as to the conception of Christianity which 
allows a bishop so to regard large bodies of his fellow Christians, but 
here it is the State, not the bishop, who is the real offender. 

So with the recent action of the Bishop of London in preventing 
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Mr. Haweis from preaching in the (Sty Temple. The offensive idea 
underlying the action is precisely the same as that which the Bishop 
of Oxford expresses in his invidious distinction between the Church 
and the sects. 1 can speak on this matter with the more freedom 
and impartiality since 1 have never shared that desire for an inter¬ 
change of pulpits which some liberal-minded men on both sides have 
sought to bring about. Indeed, apart from a change of the law its 
expediency seems to me extremely doubtful. r So long as bishops refuse 
to concede to Nonconformist Chmches and ministers full recognition I 
fail to see the advantage which would accrue from the more Christian 
action of individual clergymen rising above the spirit of their own 
system, incurring the displeasure of a large body of their brethren, 
and possibly defying the law. I am not fairly open, therefore, to 
the taunts of the illustrious obscure among the clergy who, whenever 
this question arises, are so eager to protest against the innovation. 
They may be quite satisfied that there is no consuming desire on 
the part of Nonconformist ministers to occupy their pulpits or to 
secure their services in Dissenting chapels. Everyone who exercises 
his common sense must know that such exchanges must necessarily 
be occasional, and that they must depend on the independent action 
of individuals. There is nothing to prevent Congregationalists and 
Wesleyans from interchange of pulpits, but it only takes place as a 
spontaneous act of Christian fraternity. A Congregationalst has not 
the right to occupy any Wesleyan pulpit he might covet, or to insist 
on the services of any Weslvan minister ho might select. The ex¬ 
change is only one of the amenities of Christian intercourse possible to 
those who, though they belong to different sects, feel they are alike 
members of the universal Church. This is all that is desired in the case 
of the Established clergy. We can assure our friends that we have no 
desire to force ourselves upon unwilling congregations or to put any 
pressure upon reluctant clergymen to give us the benefit of their minis¬ 
trations. We should be false to our own principle of liberty did we not 
recognise the right of every man to determine the limits of Ids action in 
this matter. Even though his ideas of Christian fellowship may appear 
to us extremely narrow we are bound to respect his conscience, however 
we may regret its decisions. Intolerance is hateful everywhere, but 
never more so than when exhibited in the interests of breadth and 
liberty. It is not for us, therefore, to condemn even those who feel 
bound by their theories to refuse ecclesiastical hospitality to men. 
who, though shown by their works to be ministers of Christ, have 
not received episcopal ordination. But we are entitled to condemn 
and oppose a outrance the law which not only sanctions this theory 
but enforces it upon all ministers of the State Church. 

Let any fair and liberal-minded clergyman, however earnest in 
his defence both of the Catholic theory and of the Establishment 
(and there are numbers of such men), realise what this means. Mr. 
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Hubbard pleasantly reminds us that ‘ the clergy have no legal power 
to exclude Dissenting ministers from their parish if within it there 
should be ^congregation prepared to welcome them,* and apparently 
he seems to regard that as all we have a right to ask. It is open to 
doubt whether he would take precisely the same view were the 
positions reversed. The clergyman, indeed, has no legal power to 
keep a Dissenting minister out of his parish, but he has the legal 
right to regard him as an intruder, and if, despite the personal and 
social influence which *is continually employed to exclude him, 
he should succeed in effecting an entrance, the rector would be 
fully justified by the law in ignoring his existence as a religious 
teacher. These two men, the rector and the Dissenting minister, 
may be preaching the same Gospel; they may alike be enforcing by 
exhortation and example the characteristic precept of that Gospel, 
‘Let everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from all 
iniquity; ’ they may have to contend against the same forces of evil, 
and, so far as the practical results are concerned, there may be as full 
evidence that He for whom they are labouring accepts the service of the 
one as of the other. But the State makes a distinction which neither 
nature nor grace has made between them. To use Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s words, ‘ the clergyman—poor soul!—cannot help being the 
}>arson of the parish; he is there like the magistrate; he is a national 
officer with an .appointed function.’ The Dissenting minister in his 
view (and it is the view of the law) is as much an interloper as would 
be ‘ voluntary performers * who established private courts in which 
they professed to give magisterial decisions. The only flaw in the 
ingenious parallel is that law is the business of the State; religion is 
a thing for the individual conscience, with which the State has no 
right of interference. Happily this is not an idea peculiar to Non¬ 
conformists. The most earnest Churchmen are just as strong in 
asserting this indefeasible right of conscience, and were they the 
Dissenting minority they would be as sensitive to the wrong they 
had to suffer and as resolute in seeking its redress as we have ever 
shown ourselves. 

The question, then, which, as a Nonconformist, I urge is, are we 
to suffer for ‘ conscience sake ’ ? That suffering may seem very light 
to those wfio do not share it, and I do not pretend that it is so heavy 
that we could not endure it if it could be shown that it was for the 
good of the nation or for the interests of religion that we should 
submit in patient silence. To the dwellers in town it is not a matter 
of supreme importance that there is a gentleman in each urban 
parish to whom the State has committed the care of all the souls 
within its borders. For all practical purposes that right is as obso¬ 
lete as the dodo, except when a few obsequious toadies think it 
necessary to parade the claims of ‘the rector.’ In agricultural 
districts it is very different, and there the poor Dissenting minister 
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is continually made to feel that he is indeed an interloper. Even in 
towns it may be felt as & humiliation that a Dissenting pulpit is the 
one rostrum from which the clergyman is forbidden tovpeak. But 
even that might be and ought to be borne if it could be proved that 
it was necessary to the great work of Christianity in the country. 
Our belief, however, is that the very opposite is true, and that in 
seeking the equality of all creeds and Churches in the eye of the law 
we are promoting the cause of true religion as well as of liberty and 
righteousness. # 

We have been frequently told that the inequality which exists is 
due not to the Establishment, but to other and deeper causes. 
Sometimes we are reminded of our social inferiority, at others of the 
division we have created by our own separation from the Holy 
Catholic Church. Such inferiority as is thus created we are quite 
content to endure; what we ask is that the State shall not make 
the inequality still greater and the distinction still more odious. 
We have been told in reply that in the United States the separation 
is quite as complete, but facts do not bear out this assertion. Even 
as I write there has come into my hand a copy of a resolut ion pro¬ 
posed in the Lower House of the recent Episcopal Convention at 
Chicago. 

liegolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That the General Convention of thu 
Protestant Episcopal Church sends cordial greeting* to the assembly of the Congre¬ 
gational Brethren, now met in this city, and expresses its devout hope that their 
deliberations, though separately conducted, may minister together for the glory of 
Uod and the advancement of our common Christianity. 

The mover was Dr. Phillips Brooks. He did not succeed, but he 
secured a laxge number of votes, and the amendment which was 
passed, though less pronounced, breathed a spirit of fraternity to 
Congregational Churches unknown in our ecclesiastical Parliament. 
When such a resolution can be passed by the Lower House of an 
English Convocation, a new and brighter day will have dawned for 
the religion of our country. The State Church is the great hindrance 
to a consummation so devoutly to be desired, and for this, perhaps 
beyond any other reason, I work for disestablishment. The Bishop 
of Manchester in bis first address to the clergy speaks of some who 
cry, * We want to get rid of endowments that we may secure religious 
equality/ I never heard such a cry. I know no party among Noncon¬ 
formists which is at all likely to raise it. * This cry of the French 
Socialist,’ as the Bishop describes it, would be abjured by me and by 
all Nonconformists as heartily as by himself. His Lordship will 
find, when the question of the Church’s right to the vast endowments 
of past times comes to be discussed, tliat he will have to deal with 
very different arguments from those with which he dealt in such light 
and airy fashion at Manchester. In the meantime the Bishop will 
do much to promote a better understanding if he will continue to 
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insist on treating the question of Disestablishment apart from that 
of Pisendowment. Questions of property are entirely apart from the 
claim of Nonconformist Churches to equality. If there are any argu¬ 
ments which can justify the assumption of the State to pronounce on 
the merits of different Church systems, and to grant political ascend¬ 
ency to those who recognise the Divine right of bishops to subscribe 
the three Creeds and Thirty-nine Articles, let them be adduced, and 
they shall have our consideration. But it is sheer mockery to tell 
us that we must submit to this injustice because the Church holds a 
large property, which, as certain Dissenters tell us, cannot safely be left 
under its own control, and which, as Church defenders, cannot justly 
.be taken away because it is private property. The former plea is the 
more hollow and contemptible of the two, and it is matter of surprise 
how the Church can be content to accept the service of the allies who 
advance it. But neither the one nor the other can avail against the 
justice of our demand. The property belongs to the Church or the 
State. If to the State, the Church has no right to complain of a 
new application of it; if to the Church, the State has no right to 
control it. In either case there is no Teason why Nonconformists 
should suffer because of their religious opinions. 

J. Guinness Rogers. 
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RURAL ENCLOSURES AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Whether, according to the views of one school of historians, English 
economic history began with the freedom of the masses of the people, 
which gradually degenerated into the serfdom of the Middle Ages, 
or whether, according to the views of another school, the change was 
in an exactly opposite direction, and it began with the serfdom of 
the masses of the rural population under Saxon rule, with only a 
change of masters at the time of the Norman Conquest, 1 —in either 
case there is a tolerable certainty that by the time of James the 
First servile tenures were become a matter of historical interest 
only, and that rural England was occupied at that date partly by 
tenants in fee-simple and partly by a large body of free customary 
tenants of various kinds holding under the lords of different manors. 1 
It is also clear that at that time a very large |K>rtion of the country 
was still cultivated on what is known as the common*field system; 
and a still larger portion was covered by the wastes of the manor, the 
soil of which was technically the property of the lord, the tenants 
exercising rights of common over it. 

From an early [>eriod the wa«te of the manor had been regarded 
from different points of view by the parties interested in it. The 
tenants of the common fields holding otherwise than by servile 
tenure, whether in the earliest times a numerous class or not— 
and their number and condition would appear to have varied in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country— probably represented in the historical 
order of succession the free or privileged classes of the old village 
communities of the earliest German settlers The constant tendency 
was for the servile tenures to harden into the superior or customary 
tenure, and thereby to increase the number and power of the class 
belonging to the latter. But the customary tenant, whatever the 
laws might say to the contrary, never accepted the doctrine of the 
feudal jurisprudence that the waste was, in anything except a 
technical sense, the property of the lord of the manor; and the 
early statutes relating to enclosure are the monuments of the 
long struggle on this question, which runs through whole centuries 

1 Seebohm, The Enqli*k Village Community, Preface, ix. 

* Gncist, Uittcry of the Enylinh Constitvtwn, vol. it p. 329. 
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of English history, varying in its result from place to place and from 
period to period. The almost inevitable result of this condition of 
affairs was that a constant struggle continued between the two sets 
of ideas out of which the land tenure of the country had grown up; 
the customary tenants regarding the wastes as in reality their own 
beneficial property, and the lord of the manor desiring to amplify 
his own legal ownership into an absolute possession, qualified by the 
easements of the customary tenants, which with time he hoped to 
extinguish. 

The Statute of Merton gave the lord of the manor the right of 
enclosing for common of pasture against the tenants of his own 
manor under certain conditions, and the Statute of Westminster the 
Second made the same right clear against the tenants of neigh¬ 
bouring manors. The great changes in the economic position of the 
country which followed the Black Death increased the temptation 
to enclose, in order to feed large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

A further movement consequently arose, having for its object not 
merely the enclosure of the wastes, but also the absorption of the 
common arable fields under which so much of the country was 
cultivated upon a system which, it must be acknowledged, was 
wasteful and unprogressive in the extreme. As in later times, two 
schools arose—one which asserted that enclosure everywhere meant 
improvement and an increase in the total amount of the wealth pro¬ 
duced ; the other which claimed that in many cases it meant 
nothing of the kind, and pointed to the displacement of the popula¬ 
tion and the misery which often ensued, and frequently led to civil 
commotion—nay, even to actual rebellion. 

The vigorous though hard generation of reformers which had 
no pity on nuns and monks, and having satisfied itself that 
Malmesbury Abbey would be more productive of wealth if turned 
into a cloth factory than if devoted to ecclesiastical uses, pro¬ 
ceeded at once to appropriate the revenues in accordance with 
that order of ideas, naturally viewed with disapproval the wasteful 
processes and careless ways of the old husbandry, and would have 
made short work of it, regardless on the whole of what suffering 
might be eutqiled during the transition period. There was, how¬ 
ever, this difference between the two cases. Against the monasteries 
the whole reforming i>arty was unanimous; against the old system 
of land tenure they were not. The yeomanry had no idea of being 
driven out like their cowled and hooded neighbours. The voice of 
Latimer was heard protesting in the famous 4 Sermon on the Plough 
against the greed of those who, in the words of Scripture, were for 
ever adding field to field; and the dramatist , coming to the assistance 
of the preacher, held up ‘ Sir Giles Overreach,* the encloser, to the 
hatred and ridicule of his own and succeeding generations. 

The contest between the lord of the manor and the customary 

Vol. XX.—No. 118. 3 N 
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tenants is to be seen in full swing in the straggle relating to the 
common lands of Wootton Bassett known as * Vastern,' in Wiltshire, 
which, complicated as it was by the religious and political feelings of 
the time—the lord of the manor having been a Roman Catholic and 
a cavalier, and the copyholders adherents of the Parliament—presents 
several features of exceptional interest. After much litigation, and 
some personal encounters, a petition to Parliament was drawn up by 
the mayor of the town and the free tenants of the manor to express 
their grievances, * 

It sets forth that the mayor and free tenants of this borough 
had enjoyed from time immemorial free common of pasture for the 
feeding of all manner of rather beasts—as cowes, &<*.—in Vasterne 
Great Park, which contained, by estimation, 2,000 acres of ground or 
upwards, and 

that soon after the manor came into the possession of Sir Francis Engleticld, Knight, 
that gentleman did inclose the park, leaving out to the said free tenants of the 
borough that part of it which was called Wootton-Lawnd, and contained only 100 
acres. 

The petition then proceeds to state 

that notwithstanding this infringement of their ancient right.*, the inhabitant* 
submitted to it without resistance, and established new regulations of common in 
conformity to the contracted extent of their lands, sriving to the mayor of the town 
for the time being two cnwes feeding, and to the constable one cowes feeding, and 
to every inhabitant of the said borough one cowes feeding, and no more, as well 
the poor as the rich, and every one to make and maintaine a certain ]>arallel of 
bound, set forth to every person ; and ever after that enclosure, for the space of 
fifty-six years, or newre thereabouts, any messuage, burgage, or tenant, that waa 
bought or sold within the said borough, did always buy and sell the said cowes 
leaze, together with the said messuage or burgage, as part and member of the same, 
as doth and may appeare by divers deeds, which are yet to be seen; and about 
which time, as we have been informed, and do verily believe, that *Sir Francis 
Englefield, heire of the aforesaid Sir Francis Engletield, did, by some meuns, gain 
the charter of our towne into his hands, and as lately w<* have heard that his 
successors now keepetli it; and do believe that at the same time he did likewise 
gaine the deed of the said common ; and he (hereby knowing that the towne had 
nothing to shew for the right of common, but by perscriplion, did begin suits in 
law with the B&id free tenants for their common, and did vex them with so many 
suits in law, for the space of seven or eight years at the least, ajid never Buffered 
anyone to come to tryal in all that space; but did divers times attempt to gain the 
possession thereof, by putting in of divers sorts of cattail, insomuch that at length 
when his servants did put in cowes by force into the said common, many timet and 
present, upon putting of them in, the Lord, in hit merry, did tend thunder and 
lightning from heaven , which did make the cattle of the said Sir Francis Englefield 
to run to violent out of the taid ground, that at one time one of the beasts were 
killed therewith, and it was to often , that people who were, not there in pretence 
to tee it, when it did thunder, would toy that Sir Francis Englefieldt men were 
putting in their catted info the Lawnd, and to it was; and at tome at those 
cattle were gone forth, it would presently be very calms and faire, and the catted 
of the towne would never stir, but follow their feeding as at other titnet, and never 
4jfer to move out of the way , but follow their feeding; and this did continue so 
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long, he being too powerfull for them, that the said free tenants were not able to 
wage law any longer; for one John Hosier, one of the free tenants, was thereby 
enforced to sell all his land (to the value of *500/.) with following the suits in law, 
and many others were thereby impoverished, and were thereby enforced to yield 
np their right, and take a lease of the said common of the said Sir Francis Englc- 
field for tonne of bis life; and the said mayor and free tenants hath now lost their 
right of common in the Lawnd neare about, twenty years, which this, now Sir 
Francis Engletield, his heirs and his trustees, now detaineth from them. 

Likewise the said Sir Francis Englefield liuth taken away their shops or 
nhamblea standing in the middle*>f the 9treet, in the market-place, from the town®, 
and hath given them to a stranger that lived not in the towne, and he detaineth 
them from the town; and likewise he hath taken certAine garden grounds, which 
are taken out hv a bve street, and detaineth them from the town; and he hath 
altered, and doth seek waves and raeanes to take the election of the mayor of our 
town to himselfe; for whereas the mayor is chosen at the Law-day, and the Jury 
did ever make choice of two men of the town; and the lord of the Manor was to 
appoint one ot them to serve, which the lord of the manor have refused, and 
caused one to stay two years together divers times, which is a breach of our custome. 

And as lor our common, we do verily believe that no corporation in England is 
so much wronged as we are; for we are put out of all common that ever we had, 
and hath not. so much as one foot of common left unto us, nor never shall have any; 
we are thereby grown so in poverty, unlew it please God to move the hearts of this 
Honourable House to commiserate our cause, and to enact something for us, that 
we may enjoy our right again. 

And we your Orators shall be ever hound to pray for your healths and prosperity 
in the Lord. 91 

Following this instance of apparently successful encroachment 
on the part of the lord of the manor on the rights of the commoners, 
an instance of an opposite order of events and the destruction of a 
petty manor may be given from the records of the parish of Shrewton, 
situated on Salisbury Plain. In that place it wrould appear that in 
consequence of the dismembering of the manor in 1596 and the dis¬ 
continuance of the courts baron wherein orders were taken in former 
times 4 for the better government and quiet estate of the parish, 
great disorder arose, which persisted till 1599, when on the earnest 
persuasion of Nicholas Barlowe, the vicar, a written set of 6 orders 
were drawn up and subscribed by all t he parties interested. These 
orders embodied in the shape of a voluntary agreement what had 
been the customs of the manor from time immemorial, and the 
lord having a Wished himself three years previously, the primitive 
and self-governing village community was thereby practically re¬ 
stored. 4 . 

Aubrey, the Wiltshire historian, speaking of the period of the 
Reformation, gives a curious account of wrhat the face of the country 
was like in those days: 

This county (he says) was then a lovely campania, as that about Sheraton and 
Coteftwold. Very few enclosures, unlesse near bowses. Mv Grandfather Lyte did 


1 Britton, Mistortf of Wiltshire, Kdm., 1H14, pp. 642-44. 

4 Wiltshire Arohaokgical Magazine, vol. xxiii. No. lxvii., articlle by the Rev. 
Canon Bennett. 
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remember when all between CromhalTs (Eaton) and Cattle Combe was so, when 
Eaton, Yatton, and Combe did intercommon together. In my remembrance much hath 
been enclosed, and every year more and more is taken m. Anciently the Leghs 
(now corruptly called Sleights), i.e. pastures, were noble large grounds as yet the 
Demesne lands at Castle Combe are. So likewise in his remembrance was all 
between Kington St. Michael and Drocot Cerne common field. Then were a world 
of labouring people maintayned by the plough as yet in Northamptonshire, Ac. 
There were no rates for the poore even in my gr. father's daies; but for Kington 
St Michael (no small parish) the Church Ale at Whitsuntide did their busineese. 
In every parish is, or was, a church house, to which belonged spitts, crocks, Ac., 
utensils for dressing provision. Here the howsekeepers met, and were merry and 
gave their charitie; the young people came there too, and had dancing, bowling, 
shooting at buttes, Ac., the ancient sitting gravely by, looking on. All things were 
civill and without scandall. This Church Ale is doubtless derived from the Agapse 
or Love leasts mentioned in the N.T, Mr. A. Wood assures me that scarcely any 
almeshowses before the Reformation. That over against Christchurch, Oxen, one of 
the ancientest. In every Church was a poore mans boxe; hut I never remembred 
the UBe of it. Nay, there was one at Great Innes. 1 remember it before the warres. 
Before the Reformation, at their Vigills or Re veils they sate up all night, fasting 
and praying the night before the Dedication of the Church: certain officers were 
chosen for gathering the money for charitable uses. Old John Wasttield of Langley 
near Chippenham was Peterman at St. Peter's Cliappell there; at which time is 
yet one of the greatest Re veils in these parts, but the chappell converted into a 
dwelling house. Such joy and merriment was every holiday, which dayeB were 
kept with great solemnity and reverence. These were the dayes when England 
was famous for the gray goose quill. The Clarke's Ale was in the Easter Holidays, 
for his benefitt, and the solace of the neighbourhood. 

Since the Reformation and luclosures aforesaid these parts have swarmed with 
poore people. The Parish of Caine pays to the poore (1603) 500/. per annum, and 
the Parish of Chippenham little lease, as appears by the Poor’s bookes there. In¬ 
closures are for the private, not for the public good. For a shepherd and his dogge, 
or a milk mayd, can manage that land, that upon arable employed the hands of 
severall scores of labourers. 1 

If the disappearance of old manors and the enclosure of com¬ 
mon fields was even in the seventeenth century going a great deal 
too fast for the taste of the historian of the county, 4 wherein were so 
many observable antiquities,’ what would his feelings have been had 
he lived on into the era of general Enclosure Acts and agricultural 
improvements ? The changes which Aubrey lamented were after ail 
only a part, and a very small part, of that process which has gradu¬ 
ally given to the soil of England its present character and appear¬ 
ance; for, besides the incompatibility of the relative positions of 
the lord of the manor and the customary tenants, there were other 
and equally important circumstances which after the civil war 
did not foil to revive the movement for enclosure at the close 
of the seventeenth century. It was still the fact, notwithstanding 
the alterations which Aubrey denounced, that a great part of 
the cultivated soil of England was still held in common field tenure 
under manors. There was the village, with its cottages, shops, 

• The Topographical Collections of John Aubrey. F.R.8.. 1659-70, edited by Canon 
Jackson, Preface, pp. 9-11. 
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farmhouses, and farm buildings, all huddled together; there was 
the open arable field with its multitude of driftways leading to 
the various allotments, and there was hard by the poor, ill-drained, 
scanty waste, the common property of the community. No person who 
has lived at a distance and has never had any experience of common 
field farming, can have an idea of the inconvenience, wretchedness, 
and miseries of the system, which are almost beyond description. 
It was not uncommon for areas of upwards of two thousand acres to be 
cut up into strips of from two to three roods in extent, and as a con¬ 
sequence a large part of the land was taken up by roads, leading 
through the fields, by which these strips of land might be reached. 
The latter were scattered about quite irrespective of ownership, so 
that the proprietor of a small farm had all his land in small detached 
pieces, often very far apart, and the trouble occasioned to the farmer 
in overlooking his land and the loss of time sustained by trotting 
from one piece to another was very considerable. The parish had to be 
cropped in one course, and meadow land which belonged to one indi¬ 
vidual from the 1st of May to the 1st of August had to be thrown 
open and become commonable to the whole parish. Then there was 
the certainty of distemper and disease amongst cattle and sheep 
being disseminated all over the parish if once introduced; the impos¬ 
sibility of draining the small detached pieces; and the constant 
quarrels and bickerings arising from trespass and other evils of the 
same character. 

It is no wonder that, under these circumstances, endeavours were 
made on economic grounds alone, and even apart from other con¬ 
siderations, to get the open fields enclosed. And a further incentive 
was added when it was found that the value of land became much 
increased by enclosure, and that those who got their land consoli¬ 
dated into one allotment were possessed of a much more valuable 
estate than they had had in the scattered and ill-managed parcels 
of their former holdings. The various methods by which the now 
ancient rights of common might be extinguished and the lands 
enclosed began accordingly to be considered and examined. There 
were originally the following legal methods of enclosure: 

1. By unity of possession, where the wastes and the privileges of 
common belonged to the same owner. 

2. By severance of the right from the land or tenement to which 

it was attached. 

3. By release by the commoner. 

4. By non-user through a long period. 

5. By destruction of the commoner’s estate. 

6. By alteration of the commoner’s tenement. 

7. By destruction of the product subject to common. 

8. By enclosure under special custom. 

9. By enclosure through agreement. 
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The majority, however, of these means of extinguishing rights of 
common did not much facilitate enclosure. They naturally occurred 
in only a few cases, and were attended with many difficulties and 
exceptions; so much so that as the demand for enclosure became 
greater, the necessity of applying to Parliament was recognised. 
Recourse was consequently had to private Acts, and it is by their 
instrumentality that the majority of enclosures have been effected. 
There have been almost four thousand Acts, passed at various periods 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day; almost one* 
half of which have been passed in this century. The earlier Acts 
were generally for the reclamation of marshes over which the sur¬ 
rounding inhabitants had rights of common. Some of these had 
more especial reference to the regulation of commons or the super¬ 
virion of common rights, so as to allow for the growth of wood, &c. 
The first Act, however, of real enclosure ever jiossed was the 8 Anne, 
cap. 20. Like mauy other Acts relating to the social condition of 
the people, it passed through Parliament comparatively unobserved; 
but considering the precedent it set, and the enormous changes it 
inaugurated, this little bill would not have been unworthy of the 
attention of even the statesmen of a reign which saw the union with 
Scotland and the trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

But even private Acts were found too cumbrous to suit the neces¬ 
sities of the time ; and a demand in consequence arose at the 
commencement of the present century for a General Enclosure Act, 
and the introduction of the machinery of Commissioners and Pro¬ 
visional Orders in order to facilitate the settlement of the different 
questions which arose on each enclosure. Several general Acts were 
accordingly passed, one of the best known being the General 
Enclosure Act of 1838, known as Lord Worslcy’s Act (8 &7 Will. IV. 
c. 115), under which some enclosures have been carried out even in 
quite recent times. 6 But a more decisive step was taken nine years 
after. In the session of 1845, Sir Robert Peel’s Government passed 
the present General Enclosure Act, and established an Enclosure 
Commission for England and Wales, now called, under more recent 
legislation, 4 the Land Commission for England.’ This Act sub¬ 
jected every variety of common to be enclosed by the Commissioners. 
Exceptions were made of all lands in the New Forest*the Forest of 
Dean, and village or town greens; and it was also decided that 
no lands within fifteen miles of Iiondon, and certain specified 
distances of other large towns, could be enclosed. 

One of the great features of the Act of 1845 was the permission 
given to the Commissioners to set out portions of the lands for recrea¬ 
tion and allotment grounds, or field gardens, for the poor. It was also 
enacted that the majority in number and value of the parties 
interested should have power to appropriate parts of the land proposed 
* Seagrjr Common, Wilts, 1888. 
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to be enclosed for public purposes, such as the formation of roadB 
and footways and for the supply of stone and gravel; also for the 
formation of public drains, embankments, watercourses, public 
ponds, wells, or watering-places, or land for enlarging or making a 
burying-ground or any other purpose of public convenience or utility, • 
or for the general accommodation or convenience of the persons 
interested. 

In the evidence taken before the Select Committee of 1844, the 
amount of land stated to* be unenclosed and subject to common 
rights in England and Wales was estimated at about eight millions 
of acres; 7 and by the Commissioners’return of 1874, the total amount 
of land subject to common rights was stated to be 2,632,772 acres, 
out of a total of 37,157,173 acres; so that, according to these 
figures, there would have been something considerably over five 
millions of acres enclosed since the passing of these Acts. 

The estimate of unenclosed lands given to the Select Committee 
was, however, very vague, and subsequent returns go to show that 
it was very much over the mark. According to a return made by 
the Land" Commissioners up to 1876, the total amount of land 
dealt with by them was 600,000 acres, which was divided amongst 
26,000 separate owners, the estimated value of the wastes being 
6,140,000/. The total extent of land set out for public purposes 
amounted to 14,107 acres, as follows: 


F«»r exercise and recreation . 

„ tield-gardens .... 

„ public quarries and gravel-pits 

„ fuel . 

„ schools and churches 
burial-grounds 

„ other miscellaneous purpose* . 

public roads (2,000 miles in extent, independent of 
occupation roads) covering. 


1,758 

2,196 

823 

1,168 

622 

106 

85 

7,370 

uT67 


The value of this at 20/. per acre, being out of the best of 
the land . . • • ■ • ‘ 

Cash expended on the construction of public roads and 
othe^public works connected with enclosures . 


£ 

282,140 

473,500 

765,640 


The average portion of land allotted to the lords of manors was 
44i acres, to common-right owners 24 acres, and to purchasers of 
lands sold to defray expenses 10 acres, there being 35,450 acres 

sold to 3,500 purchasers. . ■ 

The smallness of the lots may be accounted for by the feet that, 
even when the expenses were defrayed by rate, it has always been 

t Evidence of the Rev. Richard Jones and William Blamire, Esq. 
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optional for each person to have the alternative of selling a small 
portion of his allotment. 

The 26,000 persons amongst whom these lands have been 
divided consist of the following classes:— 


Fanners. 

. 4,736 

Shopkeepers and tradesmen 

. 3,466 

Labourers. 

. 3,168 

Esquires. 

. 2,624 

Widows. . . 

. 2,016 

Gentlemen. 

. 1,084 

Clergymen . . . . 

. 1,280 

Artisans. 

. 1,067 

Spinsters. 

m) 

Charity trustees .... 

. 704 

Peers, baronets, and sons of peers 

. 576 

Professional men .... 

. 512 

Miscellaneous. 

. :{,<XK) 


The operation of the Act of 1845 led to much discussion, which 
increased as its ultimate effects began to be understood. 

A great deal was said in the first place, and much written, as 
to the rights of the public, as such, which had not been recognised 
by the Act. It was put forward on one side that the soil of the 
waste was absolutely the property of the lord of the manor, and 
that, so far from the public having any right over manorial wastes, 
the commoners even had, strictly speaking, no right to go upon them 
unless for the purpose of taking their common or doing some neces¬ 
sary act in connection with its use; that subject to these rights the 
common belonged to the lord of the manor as much as his private 
garden ; and that, if the lord and the commoners agreed to do so, they 
could keep everyone else off, even if there were no enclosure at all. 
It was replied that, as a mere matter of dry law, this might be 
sound; but that the public had had from time immemorial 
the enjoyment of common lands for exercise and recreation, and 
that such enjoyment had been entirely free from interruption 
by the lords of the manor. It can easily lie imagined that 
anybody who has been accustomed for ye;irs to walk or ride over 
a common, and who finds suddenly that by an enclosure he has 
been deprived of a privilege which from long use he bad learnt to 
regard as a right, would feel aggrieved. There would, however, 
be no legal remedy, 'as rights of recreation and exercise must be 
claimed by custom or grant, but cannot be claimed by prescription. 
It is like the view that is enjoyed from a house, and which one day 
is blocked out. The individual affected may feel much aggrieved, 
and may even have his property seriously deteriorated in value ; but 
in the absence of an express grant or covenant there is no legal 
remedy. Apart, however, from the question of injury to the public, 
as such, in respect of rights of recreation and enjoyment over 
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commons, enclosures, it was declared, affected another and distinct 
class of interests of a more tangible description. It was indeed gene¬ 
rally admitted that enclosures, especially enclosures of open fields, by' 
increasing the produce and the value of the land, by carrying out 
works for the benefit of the neighbourhood, by the saving of time 
and labour, and by furnishing the country with better and more direct 
roads and footpaths, had in the first instance been attended with an 
undoubted advantage to the community at large, and had made two 
blades of grass grow where, one grew before. But it was asked whether 
they were not in some instances the means of inflicting considerable 
hardships on the poorer classes who had been deprived of their rights, 
such as turning out a horse, a cow, or a donkey, or cutting brush¬ 
wood on the wastes. It is true that, in cases where they could sub¬ 
stantiate a claim, compensation was given either in money or in a small 
allotment. But the money was soon spent, and the allotment almost 
invariably sold to the neighbouring landowners. A man who by 
the expenditure of 4,000/. can increase the value of 1,000 acres of 
land from 1,0002. to 2,000/, per annum has, of course, enormously 
benefited himself and the community also, but the man who has 
exchanged his rights of keeping a cow by which he could supply 
himself and his family with milk and butter, or of having a horse or 
donkey, with which he could carry on a small business, or his 
right of taking wood or turves, for a small sum of money or an allot¬ 
ment of laud tliat he is probably soon obliged or is tempted to sell, 
cannot be said to have made a very profitable exchange. It was 
alleged that in some parts of the country the poorer people had phy¬ 
sically deteriorated since the commons and waste lands of the neigh¬ 
bourhood had been enclosed, owing to the difficulty and, in many 
■cases, the impossibility of obtaining a proper supply of milk. In 
many districts, even in dairy districts, it was said to be next to im¬ 
possible to buy milk: the farmers made cheese and fed their pigs 
with the wliev, and would not retail the milk; and where no small 
pieces of land were to be got by the cottagers they were absolutely 
obliged to go without what, in the case of children, is one of the 
most necessary requirements of life. The poorer individual, too, 
who had an interest or rights in a common was without the know¬ 
ledge how tt> c laim his rights, and had recourse to a lawyer, the 
result being that his compensation was often swallowed up in costs. 
Again, in some cases there were rights which had long been exer¬ 
cised without question, but did not admit of strict legal proof. 

The following notes, collected at the beginning of this century, of 
the effects of enclosures on the poor, by Sir John Sinclair, in a report 
the general object of which, it may be mentioned, was to advocate, 
not to oppose, a general enclosure Act, 8 were in existence to show 
what might be the results of taking in commons. 

■ General Report of Enclosures drawn up by the Board of Agriculture, 1808. 
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Effect on the Poor of the Enclosure* which took place during the first Potty Years 
of Mis Majesty King George the Third, 


County ! 

Pariah 

Bedford. 

Potton 

Tut.vy 

1 

Maulden . 


Souldrop . 

Berks 

Letcomb . 

Bucks. . 

Waddesdon 


Tingewick 

Cambridge . 

Bradwell . 
Casket horp 
> March 

Chester . 

! Cranage . 

Dorset . 
Durham . 

Tolpudle . 
I.anchester 

Gloucester , 

Todenham 

Hants 

Hereford 

Herts 

Upton Gray 
Willington 
Offiey 


Norton . 

Leicester 

Rutcliffe . 

Lincoln . 

Donington 
Uffington . 

Norfolk , 

Northampton 

I Totterhill. 

hhottesbam 
j Ludham 
; Passenham 

Stafford 

Wilts 

York 

j Ashford , 
j Ramsbnry 
j Aokwortii. 

* 


Kffwt 


I presume the poor are sufferers. 

To my knowledge, before the enclosure, the 
poor inhabitants found no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing milk for their children; since, it is 
with the utmost difficulty that they can pro¬ 
cure any milk at all. Cows lessened from 
110 to 40. 

. Previous to the enclosure a general system of 
trespass existed. 

The condition of the labouring poor much 
worse now than before the enclosure, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring any 
milk for their young families. 

The poor seem the greatest sufferers; they i 
can no longer keep a cow, which before \ 
many of them did, and they arc therefore j 
now maintained by the parish. i 

. Poverty has very sensibly increased; the ; 
husbandmen come to the parish for want ! 
of employment; the land Uid to gras*. ; 

Milk to be laid at I tf. per quart before: not j 
to be had now at any rate. j 

Fewer hands employed; rates increased. j 
. Less work for the people. 

The j»oor much benefited; rent of common ! 
right S l., raised to 20/. , 

. Poor men's cows and sheep have in* place or 
any being. 

Poverty increased. 

. Many cottagers have been deprived of the \ 
convenience of keeping a cow, without any : 
recompense in any utter resjx-ct. The ; 
proprietors do not consult the welfare of 
the lalmurer so much as they might, with- (i 
out any injury to themselves and with 1 
very little more trouble to their agents. 

. Nothing increased but the poor; eight, farm¬ 
houses filled with them. 

. The poor injured. 

Live-stork of the poor gone. 

. The poor have not the same means of keep- . 
ing cows as l>efore. 

Cottagers deprived of cows, without com- * 
filiation, j 

. A great defalcation in cheese and pigs, odea- j 
sioned principally by taking away the land . 
from the cottager. 

Cottagers' cows (140) lost by the enclosure. 

Town herd of cows reduced one-third, to the j 
great injury of the poor. j 

Tlie |>oor injured. i 

Cottagers' cows much decreased. t 

. Obliged to sell their cows. 

Deprived of their cows, and great sufferers ! 
. by loss of tbeir bogs. ; 

. All their cows gone, and much wretchedness, j 
. Their cows reduced. j 

. The parish belonged to near 100 owners, j 
nearly the whole of whom have come to 
the parish since the enclosure, or changed 
the quantity of their lands. 
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Oouuty 

Pariah 

Kffeot 1 

York ( oont .) 

Kirkbum . 

The enclosure has proved of singular advan¬ 
tage to great landowners and their tenants; 

: 

i 


but the labourer who, previous to the en¬ 
closure, had his cow-gate, and from thence 
derived considerable nourishment to his 
small family, was deprived of this aid by 
his inability to enclose, therefore was 
under the necessity of selling his tenement 
to his richer neighbour, and deprived his 



family of a comfortable refuge. 

i 

Kbberston ■ . 

Have tost their cows. 


Tibthorpe 

Lost their cows, and sold their tenements. 


Milk has diminished, owing to the farmers finding the profits of grazing larger, 
and the unwillingness of too many agents and proprietors to accommodate indus¬ 
trious cottagers with small parcels of land to keep a cow. 

J. Walker, 

Minister of Lanckester, Durham. 

The abolition of dairies is of late become the prevailing practice; and I am 
credibly informed that above 500 cows have been sold off by different fanners in 
the course of a few years, within a small compass round this town. 

The Minister of Tottenhill, with West Briggs, Norfolk. 

William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, whose verses will probably 
obtain a permanent place in English literature, put his forebodings 
on the subject on record in his Eclogue 6 The common a-took in/ 
where John and Thomas, two agricultural labourers, are intro¬ 
duced discussing the whole matter. 6 ’Tis the common/ says the 
former, 

tnt da do 1 good, 

The run var my vew geese, or var my cow. 

Thomas tries to console him with the prospect of getting an 
allotment: 

I wer tuold back t’other day 
That they be got into a way 
O’ letten bits o’ ground to the poor. 

To which John replies: 

Well, I da hope ’tis true, Vm zure, 

An’ I da hope tat they wull do it here 
Ar I must goo to workhouse, I da fear. 

Nevertheless John continues to mourn the. loss of his common 
rights. 9 

Such had been the opinions of some of those who, without being 
blind to the absolute necessity of getting rid of the common field 
system and to the advantages which the enclosure and cultivation of 
waste land conferred on the community, were able to see the other 

■ Barnes’s Poms of Rural Life, 1S44. * The Allotments,’ ‘ The Common a-took in.’ 
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side of the shield as well, and the passing of the Act of 1845 only 
tended to increase the force of these objections. A conviction 
gradually grew up that enclosures were having the effect, whatever 
these general advantages might be, of divorcing the poorer classes, 
and especially the agricultural labourer, from the soil to an extent 
that had not been foreseen. 

As a compensation for the rights which the poorer classes had 
lost, those who were owners of estates which had benefited, and 
in many instances benefited very largely, by the enclosure of large 
districts, from an early period allowed in many cases the agricultural 
population to hold at a fair rent an allotment of ground which they 
could cultivate in the time they had to spare from their daily labour. 
From the recent return of the number of allotments in Great 
Britain, which has been published during the present year, it will be 
seen that in no county is the system so much in vogue as in 
Wiltshire, the county from which we have already quoted several 
interesting local precedents to illustrate the general history of the 
present subject. The return shows that there are 22,071 allotments 
not exceeding four acres in extent, and detached from cottages, in the 
county. This is the highest number in the list, the next being 
Northamptonshire with 20,027, and the third Leicestershire with 
19,064. 

There are also in Wiltshire 9,444 gardens exceeding one-eighth of 
an acre in extent, attached to cottages held by labouring men, which, 
considering the size of the county and the quantity of land repre¬ 
sented by Salisbury Plain and Marlborough Down, much of which is 
virtually uninhabited, compares very favourably with other counties, 
the highest in this class being Norfolk with 15,294. The average 
rent of these gardens in Wiltshire, including the cottage, is amongst 
the lowest in England, it being 3/. 15s. 8d., which is only slightly 
higher than Cornwall, Berksliire and Dorsetshire and Hunting¬ 
don, these being respectively SU. 8s. Id., 3L 13#. 7d., ZL 13#. 9d., 
and 3 1. 14s. Id., which are the lowest. 10 „ 

It is a curious fact that although Wiltshire stands prominent in 
the number of allotments it possesses, it is also far ahead of any 
other county in Great Britain in respect of agricultural holdings of 
above one thousand acres, there being 106 of thes£, containing 
137,705 acres, Norfolk coming second with sixty-four holdings con¬ 
taining 81,916 acres. This to some extent arises from the nature 
of the land, the larger farms having extensive sheep walks on the 
downs and lighter lands of Salisbury Plain. It also to some extent 
arises from the different way in which some of the largest estates in 
the county have been dealt with. One of the most extensive of 
these was some years ago specially laid out for large farms. 

** This average rental of the allotment#, as distinct from the gardens and 
cottages, does not appear to bo given in the Report. 
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The estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne in this county, which 
comprises, including woodlands, about 11,000 acres, represents one of- 
the largest and most striking examples of the allotment system in 
the United Kingdom. There are at the present time upon this 
estate about eight hundred separate allotments, varying in size from 
three acres to ten perches, all being arable. The area occupied is 
about six hundred acres. The villagers and others who have had the 
opportunity of thus securing a portion of the soil have flourished in 
a remarkable manner. l)uring the severe agricultural depression 
which this country has experienced for the last seven or eight years, 
they have paid rents which the farm tenants found themselves unable 
to meet. The holders of these allotments will tell you that the pig 
which they keep from the refuse produce of the ground, and which is 
finally made ready for the butcher with the help of a sack or two of 
barley-meal, more than suffices to pay the rent of the land, and in 
some cases of the cottage as well, while their spare labour is amply 
repaid by the regular crop which they retain for themselves. As 
John is made to observe to Richard in one of the Poems we have 
already quoted— 

When your pig’s a-futted pirty well, 

Wi’ tiaties, ar wi’ barley an some bran, 

Why you’ve a-got zome vlitclies var to zell, 

Or hang in chimley earner if you can. 

To which Richard approvingly replies— 

Ees: that’s the thing ; an when the pig da die, 

We got a lot of offal var to fry, 

An inwards var to buoil, or put the blood in, 

An miake a meal or two o’ good black puddin’. 11 

The land is well cultivated, well manured, and kept in admirable 
heart and condition, except in some few cases, where the occupier 
neglects his land for the greater attractions of the public-house. 
These instances are, however, rare; and in most cases nothing can 
exceed the care and diligence with which these holders cultivate 
their land, or the excellence and magnitude of the crop which is 
raised by their labour. Did space permit, we could give instances 
of crops hating been raised by a single agricultural labourer on half 
an acre of comparatively poor soil, which would astonish the 
scientific farmer. Potatoes and vegetables of all kinds are grown in 
large quantities, and are of excellent quality. At one time a con¬ 
siderable trade was done in the large neighbouring towns of Bath and 
Bristol, but this has been somewhat interfered with by the early 
market-gardeners of Cornwall and Devon being able to send up their 
goods with low railway rates and thus anticipate the market. The 
growth of the neighbouring town of Swindon has, on the other hand, 

11 ( The Allotments,’ in Poems of Rural Life, Kdin. 1844, p. 73 
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afforded some compensation. Wheat, barley, oats, and the various 
• root crops are extensively grown; also vetches and artificial grasses. 
In some cases, where the labourers have been able to obtain several 
allotments, they are almost independent of wages, and support 
themselves entirely by their land. The enterprise shown by tnany 
of them in erecting small buildings, the landlord finding materials, 
in draining land on being found pipes, and in executing various 
other improvements, would not discredit many large farmers, even 
those who count themselves active and energetic men. 

It must not, however, be supposed that landlords find letting 
allotments such an altogether unqualified advantage to themselves, 
as it has been sometimes suggested they do. The large business 
naturally entailed by the great number of tenancies, especially where 
each tenant has a separate agreement, as is the case on the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s estate, the number of audits for collection of rent 
and the number of receipts to be given, all greatly tend to increase 
the expenses of management. It must also be recollected in making 
any comparison of the rent i>er acre of allotment and ordinary 
farm lands that the landlord in the ease of the former has in every 
case to pay the rates, taxes, and tithes, which in thr ease of the 
latter are usually paid by the farmer, and that an acre of allotment 
land means a full acre of land capable of t>eing cultivated, and 
excludes the roads and fences which are usually included in the 
acreage of a holding of greater magnitude. 

It may not be without interest to see how this system came into 
existence in this neighbourhood. The Wiltshire estate of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is situate close around, and in fact comprises 
a considerable portion of the town of Caine, which at one time 
carried on a large business in the manufacture of cloth, great, quan¬ 
tities of broad white woollen cloth of a particular description being 
made for the East India Company. 12 Towards the beginning of the 
present century the cloth trade of the West of England began to be 
seriously affected by the introduction of machinery, and the conse¬ 
quent springing up of extensive manufactories in the Northern 
and Midland counties of England, where coal could be obtained and 
machinery more easily constructed and worked. Consequently a 
large number of the population of the town of Caine and its neigh¬ 
bourhood were thrown out of employment, and the rates rose to an 
enormous extent. The idea occurred to the then Ix>rd Lansdowne 
that if small portions of land were let out at a moderate rent, the 
distress might to some degree be alleviated. He therefore in the 
year 1812 laid out two fields in the neighbourhood of Galne as field- 
garden allotments, which proved such a success that two years after, in 
1814, two more fields were laid out; in 1816 three more were laid 
out; and in 1817 again three more. The cloth trade, though it had 
w Statistical Desertj4io a of Wiltshire) by G. A. Cooke, 
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received a severe blow, lingered on until about the year 1830, when, 
owing to some additional stimulus to the Northern trade, it was finally* 
stamped out. In the meantime the enclosure of the parish of Caine 
and the adjoining parishes of Blackland and Cherhill had taken place 
under special Acts of Parliament; and Lord Lansdowne resolved, 
with a view to meeting the wants of the population, who were suffer¬ 
ing from the departure of their trade, from the ill effects of the old 
Poor Law, from the Law of Settlement, and also perhaps to some 
extent from the enclosure of the neighbouring commons, to continue 
the allotment system on a much larger scale than he had hitherto 
attempted. Consequently in the year 1831 he laid out no fewer than 
thirteen different fields, in the following year four fields, in the next 
year seven fields, and in the year 1835 two fields. Such were the 
causes and means of the Bowood allotment system coming into exist¬ 
ence. But this was not all. Other landowners also, having seen the 
good effected by the system, determined to adopt it, and a very con¬ 
siderable quantity of land was laid out in a similar manner on the 
estate of Lord Crewe, which is adjacent and intermingled with Lord 
Limsdowne’s property. Other freeholders round the town began in 
like manner to adopt the system, and there are now in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Caine nearly 100 acres of allotment land in addition 
to those of Lord Lansdowne, making altogether a very considerable 
tract, of land cultivated almost entirely by spade husbandry and by 
the labour of individuals employed in other ways through a large 
portion of the day. Although there has been a disposition, in 
consequence of the decreasing population in some of the purely 
agricultural villages, to give up some of the allotment grounds, 
there seems to be as active a demand as ever in the neighbourhood 
of towns; and wherever the population is increasing and the nature 
of their employment is such as to give the labourers some degree 
of spare time during the hours of daylight, we believe that the 
system will always be found to be one attended with many advan¬ 
tages both to landlord and tenant, and well worthy of a more extended 
scope than at present is given to it. 13 

On Lord Lansdowne'* estate, as a stimulus to industry and an incen¬ 
tive to neatness, annual prizes are offered for the best crops grown 
upon the allotments and for the best cottage gardens. The allot¬ 
ments are judged by a committee of allotment-holders chosen 
amongst themselves, and the cottage gardens by the owner or 
his agent. There is also a pig club or mutual pig assurance, though 
not confined to the holders on the estate alone. The owner of 
the pig subscribes a certain sum weekly while the animal is in his 

11 The vegetable cultivation on the sand loam near Caine is specially noted, in 
connection with the characteristic crops which prevail in different parts of tl e 
country, by Mr. John Algernon Clarke, in vol. xiv. of the Journal of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society, p. 593. 
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possession, and if it dies of disease or accident he receives the full 
value, after deducting anything that the carcatl may be worth, or any 
sum received from the Government or the county if the animal is 
slaughtered under the Contagious Diseases Acts. This little club 
has been attended with marked success, and the available reserve 
fund is very considerable. 

The following account, on an average for six years, was made to 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834, in regard to the profit of 
allotment-holding, by Captain Chapman, fine of the Assistant-Com¬ 
missioners for the West of England, and appears in their Report:— 14 


Rent for a quarter of an acre. 

DigSin?. 

Manure. 

Seed. 

Planting. 

Hoeing, &c. 

Digging and hauling. 

Total, supposing the man to hire and pay for 
everything. 

Produce: 

Twenty sacks of potatoes. 

Other vegetables. 

Less labour, &c., as above. 

Clear profits, supposing the man to hire and pay 
for everything. 


K, x. rf. 

0 }2 6 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 


2 15 6 


4 10 0 
1 0 0 
6 10 0 
2 15 (5 


2 14 0 


If all done by the man.4 4 0 


An opinion expressed by a practical man is also mentioned in the 
Report to the effect that a man who works for a farmer for twelve hours, 
from six to six, with the help of his wife and family, can manage half 
an acre, supposing it half potatoes, keep a pig, and support his family; 
and that no mechanic can do more. 

The above account is a very fair sample of an allotment account 
in the present day, for although the expenses would no doubt be 
more, the value of the produce would certainly during the last twenty 
years have ranged higher. 

The Report goes on to say, speaking of allotments, * There is a 
general improvement in the character of the occupiers, who are 
represented as becoming more industrious and diligent, and as never 
frequenting those pests the beer houses. Not a single instance has 
occurred in which anyone thus holding land has been taken before a 
magistrate for any complaint.’ 

In order to avoid the evils of an enclosure, efforts have also occa¬ 
sionally been made by lords of the manor to ascertain and recognise 
the rights of tbe commoners, thereby putting them outside the region 


M Report* p. L87. 
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of possible dispute and litigation. This was done at Broughton 
Clifford in the county of Wilts, as appears from the record of the 
proceedings of a Court Baron held no longer ago than the year 1879, 
with a view of finally ascertaining and recording the rights of all the 
parties interested, the freeholders and copyholders being present 
and appending their signatures to the agreement arrived at. 

Thus far the action of private individuals has been traced. In 
some few instances the property of ancient corporations has been used 
with similar objects. Malmesbury Common is perhaps as near an 
approach to the system of three acres and a cow as yet has been 
reached in this imperfect world. ‘King Athelstan,’ says Aubrey, 
* was a great benefactor to this borough. For the good service this 
town did him against the Danes he gave them a vast and rich 
common called King’s Heat and other privileges to the burghers, 
and also certain meadows near the town.’ 15 

This large tract, covering about 800 acres, continued from the 
remote period at which the original charter was granted to be the 
property of the corporation of Malmesbury. For a long time it 
was chiefly famous as affording some of the best shooting ground 
in the county for snipe, but not as conferring an advantage on the 
commoners commensurate with its great extent and agricultural 
capabilities. 

This state of things led to an Enclosure Act in 1821, but instead 
of being set out in severalty amongst the different parties interested, 
the common, under the provisions of the settlement then arrived 
at, was farmed out on a sort of shifting life tenure amongst the com¬ 
moners in the following proportions, the soil remaining the property 
of the corporation:— 

420 acres amongst 280 commoners 
40 „ „ 55 landholders 

24 „ „ 24 assistant burgesses 

141 „ „ 12 capital burgesses 

5 acres to 1 alderman 

—making in all 680 acres. Fifty acres were reserved to be let in 
order to secure a sufficient sum to cover rates and other charges 
on the property, and about seventy acres were set out in roads, 
footpaths, and roadside strips. In order to become a ‘ commoner * 
it was necessary to be the son of one of the ‘free’ burgesses of 
the borough or to have married a burgess's daughter. All the bous 
of a family of a commoner could become commoners. Under the 
Act of 1821 each commoner has to take up his right, and the com¬ 
moners’ portion of the common being divided into hundreds, the 
new commoner enters himself on the lists of the different hundreds, 

u Aubrey, p. 252. The account which follows of the tenure of Malmesbury 
Common is extracted from the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Unreformed Corporations, 1880. 

Vol. XX.—No. 118. 
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and ms a vacancy occurs in each the senior commoner upon that 
hundred takes the land by rotation, receiving in the interval a pay- 
stent of 8s, a year till the moment arrives for him to enter into pos¬ 
session of his allotment. The mode of succession from the body of 
commoners to the higher orders is regulated by an intricate but well- 
defined custom. 


This peouliar arrangement subsists to the present day, although 
the old corporation has under recent legislation been deprived of 
the administrative and judicial functions once exercised by it. These 
have now been handed over to a Town Council board and to the 
county magistracy. The commoners of Malmesbury have long had 
the reputation of having become, under the magic influence of pro¬ 
perty, Conservatives in politics, and the recent inquiry into the judicial 
functions of the old corporation was an obvious opportunity for the 
confirmation of this tendency through the industrious propagation of 
the report that it had been devised by the local leaders of the liberal 
party in order to deprive the commoners of their rights. 

Such were some of the temperamenta juris introduced to miti¬ 
gate the evils which were arising from the legislation of the first 
half of the century. The conviction nevertheless ripened in the 
public mind, and in Parliament, between 1870 and 1875, chiefly 
owing to the pertinacious efforts of the late Mr. Fawcett, that the 
whole subject of enclosure required reconsideration. It was pointed 
out that the Enclosure Commissioners were acting on the view that 
all the wastes in the country ought to be enclosed as rapidly as 
possible; that this view might have been sound before the repeal 
of the Com Laws, but was now subject to important limitations, 
owing to the altered circumstances of the time; that the Commis¬ 
sioners were taking an extreme view of the rights of the lords 
of the manor, and in practice set at naught the requirements of 
the Act of 1845 in regard to allotments and recreation grounds; 
and that their procedure was unsatisfactory and in many respects 
calculated to cause injustice. Finally, after a succession of severe 
struggles in the House of Commons, Mr. Fawcett obtained a Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the Genera] Enclosure Act of 1845, and 
the Committee recommended various amendments in the law. 
In 1876 another Enclosure Act in consequence was passed, its 
object being to place restrictions on enclosure. The preamble 
states that enclosures in severalty, as opposed to regulation of 
commons, should not be hereafter made unless it conid be proved 
that an enclosure would be of benefit to the neighbourhood as 
well as to private interests and those legally interested. More 
effectual provisions were also inserted for the grant of allot* 
ments and field gardens to the labouring poor upon an enclosure 
taking place. The present Lord Cross brought in the bill, and 
notated out the reasons which had induced Parliament in the earlier 
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part of the century to facilitate enclosures, the principal one being 
the scarcity of food and the dislike entertained to obtain supplies, 
from abroad. Circumstances had, however, greatly changed, and 
the amount of food produced by all the commons now unenclosed 
would be but as a drop in the ocean as compared with the supplies 
that now come from abroad. The increase of population was so large 
that Parliament had to consider not merely how to increase the food 
supply, but what was really best calculated to promote the health and 
material prosperity of the people of this country. Subsequently, in 
answer to a deputation of agricultural labourers on the subject of the 
bill, he is reported to have said ‘that he believed the practical 
effect of the bill would be to put an end to enclosures; in fact, it was 
drawn with that object.’ 

The return made by the Commissioners in 1874 showed that in 
England there were 32,456,742 acres, out of which the area of 
commons apparently capable of cultivation was 732,518 acres; the 
area of commons, mountain or otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation 
967,531 acres; and the area of open held lands 250,868 acres. 
In Wales the total area was 4,700,431 acres, of which the area 
of commons apparently suitable for cultivation was 151,471 acres; 
the area of commons, mountain or otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation 
516,945 acres; and the area of common fields 13,439 acres. There¬ 
fore, out of 37,157,173 acres there existed 883,989 acres of common 
land apparently capable of cultivation, 1,484,476 acres, mountain or 
otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation, and 264,307 acres open field 
land. 

Subsequently to the above return, which the Commissioners issued 
after a careful examination of the Tithe Commutation Awards, 
another return was made the following year by the Local Government 
Board from the parish rate-books, in which the whole area of common 
lands thus ascertained was shown to consist of no more than 1,524,648 
acres, of which 326,972 were said to be situate in Wales. 

Which is right of these two estimates is a matter of conjecture, 
but we incline to the belief that the estimate of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, being compiled direct from the parish rate-books, is 
more likely to be correct than an estimate compiled from maps made 
many years ago, some of which are of at least doubtful accuracy. 

The question now is whether the intention of the authors of the 
bill as explained by Lord Cross has been fulfilled. It is perfectly 
true that under the stricter practice of the Act of 1876 the number of 
schemes for the enclosure of commons has greatly diminished, only 
twenty-two further schemes having been both approved by the Com¬ 
missioners and also passed by Parliament, and that the proportion of 
land set out in recreation grounds and allotments has been greatly 
increased, as will appear from an examination of the following table, 
which may be compared with the table given at page 851, 
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Common* the mibjeet of Prevmoual Oden for Emdmn under the 
Common* Act, 1876. 1 * 


Tew In 
which 
Act 

pMMd 

Kune of Gommou 

Comity 

Acreage 

1876 

Oxford . 

Suffolk . 

46 


Riccall. 

York . 

1,297 


Barrowden . 

Rutland 

1,925 

* 

Horth Luffenham 

»» • ,, 

1,636 


South „ 


1,074 

18T» 

Matterdale 

Cumberland. 

2,794 


(part of) 




EastKtainmore 

Westmoreland 

4,076 


(part of) 
South Hill . 

Cornwall 

% 

402 


Whittington 

Stafford 

53 

1880 

Lisand Common 

Cornwall 

280 


(pert of) 




Steventon . 

Berks . 

1,373 


Hendy Bank 

Radnor. 

131 


Llendegley Rhos. 

IP • 

322 


Llanfair Hills 

Salop , 

1,634 

1881 

Wibsey Slack and 

York . . 

400 


Low Moor 




8cotton and Ferry 

Lincoln 

1,606 


Thurstaston. 

Chester. 

210 

1882 

Arkleside . 

i 

York . . 

450 


Bettws Disserth . 

| Radnor. 

! 656 


Cefn Drawen 

i »* 

1 893 

1883 

Hildersham. 

Cambridge . 

! 1,176 

1886 

Llanybyther 

(Carnarvon . 

i 1,891 

i 

i 

i 

! 




24,322 



for Field 
Gardens 


a. a r, 

a. a. r. 

6 0 0 

— 

6 0 0 

20 0 0 

9 0 0 

20 0 0 

7 1 8 

20 0 0 

6 0 0 

16 0 0 

14 0 0 

| 10 0 0 ! 

40 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 

— 

20 0 0 

14 0 0 

20 0 0 

Privilege of re¬ 

It 

creation over 


parta unculti¬ 

! ~ : 

vated or un- 


- planted 

I 

10 0 0 

15 0 0 

and Offa’s Dyke 


67 2 9 

— 

10 0 0 

48 0 0 

45 0 0 

5 0 0 

Privilege of 

20 0 0 

walking on all 


unplanted or 


uncultivated 


parts 


Do. 


Da 

— 

8 0 0 

15 0 0 

Privilege of 

— 

walking on all 


nnplanted or 


uncultivated 


parts 


260 0 0 

268 0 0 


Satisfactory, however, as the above figures are, it ,is neverthe¬ 
less certain that just in proportion as greater impediments are 
opposed to the enclosure of commons through the channel of the 
Enclosure Commissioners and Parliament, the inducement to lords 
of the manor, as was repeatedly pointed out by Mr, Fawcett, to 
effect enclosure by other means is increased: whether by having 
recourse to the older methods of enclosure, which had been Ming 
into desuetude, or simply by taking the law into their own hands 
and trusting to time to give a title through undisputed possession, 

*• See page 26 of the Report of the Common* Preservation fheiety* 1866- 
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The amendments moved in the House of Commons in 1876 in order 
to obviate this danger were defeated. It was urged by Mr. Fawcett • 
that it was an essential condition of the successful working of the 
bill if it became law, and especially of that part of it which was 
designed to encourage regulation, that dealing with the wastes of 
manors by any other process than that contemplated by Parliament 
should be prohibited, and that, above all, the arbitrary action of 
individuals should be summarily checked; and it was urged that the 
reports of Sir John Sinclair’s Committees of 1795, 1797, and 1800 
pointed clearly to the fact that no enclosure without an Act of 
Parliament was then believed to be practically possible. 

These views, however, did not prevail, though certain concessions 
were made to them. 

The first, which was in the bill as introduced, provides that any 
encroachment on a village green shall be deemed a public nuisance. 
This is a direct recognition of the interest of the public in such 
open spaces. But there is no distinction between village greens or 
commons with respect to enclosure, and the members of the Commons 
Preservation Society therefore tried to extend the provision in question 
to all enclosures of commons otherwise than by parliamentary authority. 
A variety of clauses having this end in view were proposed by Mr. 
Lefevre, Mr. Fawcett, and others, but the Government persistently 
opposed them, and was able to command a majority of the House of 
Commons. The ventilation of the question and the successive divisions 
produced, however, some impression. The Government introduced the 
30th clause, enabling County Courts to grant an injunction against 
illegal enclosures, subject to an appeal to the High Court of Justice, 
and they accepted from Lord Henry Scott the 31st clause, providing 
that persons intending to enclose or approve a common otherwise than 
under the provisions of the Act, shall publish a statement of their 
intention in two or more local newspapers at least three months 
previously. 

The new Act had not been in operation more than two years 
before the justice of the views of Mr. Fawcett was abundantly 
proved. In the case of Maltby Common it was threatened by the 
promoters of the scheme that if parliamentary sanction were refused 
to the arrangements which had been inserted in the provisional order 
and were being considered by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
they might be able amongst themselves to effect the desired object 
of enclosure without the consent either of the Commissioners or of 
Parliament, and that in such case the parties might lose the benefit 
of the twenty-nine acres proposed to be allotted for a recreation ground 
and allotments. Possibly under the influence of this threat the Com¬ 
mittee passed the scheme, adding however—on the motion of one of 
the authors of the present observations—the following recommenda¬ 
tion in a special report to the House: ' 
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It mu pointed rat to the Committee by Ur, Letch, one of the Aewtaat-Ooni- 
.mitskaere, that if the promonel order for endoeing Miltby Common were not 
tooepted by Pirfiwont there wm i possibility of the pertiee interested coning to 
terms end endoeing the whole common, end thit if that fere done the intentions 
of PuiMuanttfor the protection of the rights of the poorer inhihiteate end the 
heelth, comfort, end convenience of the neighbourhood would be thereby frustrated, 
and tint persons might arbitrarily enclose common land on the chance of nohody 
interfering. It is evident that this condition of the law might materially impair 
tha free action of the Commissioners and interfere with the intentions of Parlia¬ 
ment, if the Commissioners were informed that, shpuld they not accept the exact 
terms proposed by the majority of the parties interested, the enclosure would he 
carried out in another way, without any reference to the Acts of Parliament 
bearing on tin subject 

It can hardly be doubted that Parliament will ere long endorse 
the views which were unsuccessfully urged on its acceptance in 1876. 
The best method for accomplishing the end in view would probably 
be to make a general statutory prohibition of enclosure except through 
the regular machinery which has been expressly provided to insure 
even justice to all parties; and to provide a cheap procedure and a 
tribunal easy of access for the settlement of disputed cases in the 
first instance, subject to whatever appeal might be necessary, in 
order to deal with such questions as from time to time might arise 
where the point would require settlement whether a particular piece 
of land did or did not constitute part of a common. The object of 
these observations, however, is not so much to discuss the details of 
future legislation as to indicate that a grievance exists for which 
Parliament will have to find a remedy. 

Edmond Fitzmairice. 

H. Herbert Smith. 



A THOUGHT-READER'S EXPERIENCES. 


Whilst a mere child my perceptive faculties were remarkably keen; 
and the power to arrive at other people’s thoughts was, I presume, 
with me at an early age. But it was only about six years ago that I 
began to practically test the matter. My first important experiment 
was performed about this time with the Very Rev. Dr. Bickersteth, 
the Dean of Lichfield. I was on a visit to the Dean, and one morn¬ 
ing after breakfast, the subject of conversation having turned upon 

* willing ’ and 4 mesmerism,’ he asked me if I thought it possible for one 
person to read the thoughts of another. I replied that I believed 
such a thing, under certain conditions, would be possible; in feet 
that 1 was almost certain I could do so myself. 

This reply naturally called for a test; and the Dean undertook to 
think of some object in the Deanery of which I could know absolutely 
nothing. My attempts to arrive at his thoughts were, as compared 
with my after-efforts, somewhat crude, but I was perfectly successful 
in what I undertook. I remember that I took my host by the hand 
—I was from the first impressed with the necessity of establishing a 
physical communication between the subject and the operator—and 
led him from the breakfast-room; not quickly as I do now, but 
slowly and lingeringly. We entered the study, and I immediately 
felt that I was in the correct locality. A moment more and I placed 
my hand upon an object, which, according to the impressions I then 
received, I believed to be my subject’s selection. I was quite right. 

The object, was a bust of Lady Augusta Stanley. 

This experiment, I need hardly say, emboldened me to make 

* further attempts; and I speedily arrived at a much higher pitch 
of perfection. 

But let it be clearly understood that 1 cannot to-day find an 
object thought of with any greater certainty than I did on my, as it 
were, opening occasion. The execution is, of course, speedier, but 
my improvement lies in going beyond simple tests of this character. 
It is astonishing how, when the faculty is once with one, the power 
to thought-read develops by practice, until the most intricate experi¬ 
ments can be encompassed. 

At first I don’t think I quite understood the nature of my 
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exhibitions, and I puzaledmyself not a little to account for them* 
: When young, one is so apt to imagine oneself supernaturally 
endowed; and experiments such as I performed were enough to 
develop a tendency of this kind. But, whilst carrying out the 
demonstrations, I set myself the task of arriving at a practical 
explanation of them. Eventually I convinced myself that, instead 
of there being anything of an occult character about my experiments, 
they were one and all accountable on a purely natural basis. 

Further on in this article I shall explain my theories; but I 
must first give instances of the practice of thought-reading and the 
etuious features they, in some cases, exhibit. 

I shall never forget how the idle many and, not infrequently, 
the learned few imbued with abnormal fancies sought to invest what 
I did with an aspect of supernaturalism. Some even went so far as 
to say that I did not myself understand how the various feats were 
accomplished. Others, thorough-going spiritualists, waxed wroth 
with me because I would not acknowledge the influence of ‘ spirit 
power ’ in connection with my work. 

By running counter to the former my number of friends in this 
world has been considerably lessened ; whilst, if I am to believe the 
latter, anything but a cordial reception awaits me when I am trans¬ 
ferred to another sphere. 

The following is a striking instance of how people with an under¬ 
current of supematuralism running through them may act in 
antagonism to me. 

At a stance held in the Marlborough Rooms, London, close upon five 
years ago, under the presidency of I)r. (now Sir) J. Crichton Browne, 
at which Professor Ray Lankester, Professor Croom-Robertson, and 
other eminent scientists were present, when I was explaining the 
modus operandi of thought-reading, Monsignor Capel took part in 
one of the practical illustrations I introduced. It was a very simple 
test, consisting only of finding a hidden toy; yet I found it impos¬ 
sible of accomplishment. My ( subject,’ instead of aiding me with 
his concentration of thought in the direction of the hidden object, 
was all the time (unconsciously 1 believe) resisting my progress. I 
complained of this, and said that I never professed to read a man’s 
thoughts against his will; and that under such circumstances success 
was not possible. 

4 Exactly so,’ replied the monsignor with charming frankness; 
4 let ns, therefore, reverse the process/ 

As he said this I felt him breathe on my forehead, above my 
blindfold. We then resumed connection with the hands, and in 
another moment I found myself flying across the room. In my 
experiments I always take the lead; but in this case my ‘ subject* 
took it. 

I found the object almost immediately; and as I withdrew it 
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from its hiding-place the monsignor said, in quiet triumph, ‘I 
thought my process was better than yours.’ 

‘ How so ? 

‘Why, I believe in the process known as willing; and I have 
no belief in your theory that thoughts are conveyed through the 
action of the physical system. So when you had failed in your 
attempt upon your own plan, I bethought myself of willing you to 
go to the object; and’ (this with a gentle reproving smile) ‘you see 
you went there direct.’ • 

‘ Well, what does that prove ? ’ 

‘ It proves that my will is greater than yours.’ 

‘ Possibly, but in the first place you exercise your will against the 
experiment in such a manner that that became the dominant idea 
in your mind, and not the object thought of. It is only when the 
mind is so concentrated upon a given object, or action, as to leave no 
room for the consideration of any other idea that I can have any 
chance of success. Under such intensity of concentration the phy¬ 
sical system acts with the mind and so gives me the impressions 
sought after. But if you deliberately set yourself to will one to 
stand still, I naturally stand still; or if you wish me to go to a part 
of the room opposite to where the hidden object is, there I go, 
because those wishes are at the time dominant in your mind and they 
form your actual thoughts ; and I am quite as successful a thought- 
reader in taking such a course as if I had found the object, provided 
you had elected to have allowed that to have been your dominant 
thought. No man, you must admit, can have two dominant ideas in 
his mind at one time. With regard to the second instance, I felt that 
you were so intent upon “ willing ” me to go to the spot that, in the 
very intensity of desire, you unconsciously dragged me the whole of 
the way. I did nothing but remain quite passive, until I came to the 
table where the toy was, and common sense told me to lift up the 
tambourine and take it out. 

‘No, Monsignor,* I added in conclusion, ‘willing is neither 
more nor less than either “ dragging ” or “ pushing,” the position of 
thfe “ wilier” so called determining which of the two it shall be.* 

At one time it was thought to be impossible to find an object 
outside of the room in which the experiment might be performed. 
It was not long, however, before I demonstrated the falsity of this 
contention. The first occasion was at Government House, Ottawa, 
where I had been dining with the Marquis of Lome (then Governor- 
General of Canada). The test originated with his Excellency, who 
took a very keen interest in the subject of thought-reading, and it 
consisted of finding an object outside of the drawing-room in which we 
were when the experiment was proposed. I was only blindfolded, 
and taking my subject by the hand I made a sudden dash out of the 
room. Some doors had to be unbolted to allow of my passage: this 
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I did, and eventually I found myself in the yard. Unbolting one 
more door I entered an ont-building—it was a stable I discovered 
afterwards—and reaching out my hand in the perfect darkness which 
prevailed I encountered something alive. 

‘ This is the thing! ’ I said in some consternation. ‘ Quite correct,* 
was the reply; and, on pulling off the handkerchief which bound iny 
eyes, 1 found that I had been laying hold of a young moose-deer, a 
pet of H.R.H. the Princess tauise’s. 

I afterwards performed a somewhat similar experiment with the 
Grown Prince of Austria at the Hofburg in Vienna. Only this time 
the animal thought of was an immense black dog. It was a strange 
eight to see the Crown Princess and the ladies of the court tucking 
up their trains and following His Imperial Highness and myself in 
our mad chase along the highways and byeways of the castle; for, 
in the first place, 1LI.H. did not know where the dog was; in the 
second place he, in the search for it, lost his bearings, and he cer¬ 
tainly went to parts of the castle where neither lie nor any Hapsburg 
had ever been before. Wherever his thoughts went there did 1 at 
once proceed, and when he mentally paused in his perplexity 1 did 
nothing but stand still. But immediately the Prince got on the 
right track of the dog 1 did not hesitate a moment in my course, 
but proceeded to where he lay panting in his wealth of long 
shaggy hair, after evidently having partaken of a late and heavy 
dinner. 

Since then I have frequently demonstrated my ability to find 
objects—even the smallest pins—hid in the oj>en streets. Two 
years ago last summer I gave an open-air test of this kind iu the 
heart of London itself. A pin was hid by that classical scholar, the 
Rev. Dr. Holden in Trafalgar Square ; and the Spanish Minister, Sir 
Charles Tupper, and Professor Romanes, F.R.S., were amongst t hose 
who acted on the committee. I upeedily found the pin, although I 
experienced some difficulty in getting tlirough the crowd which had 
assembled outside. The starting-place was an upstairs room in the 
Charing Cross Hotel. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most interesting of these out-dbor 
• experiments I ever performed took place in Berlin twelve months 
ago last Easter. Having purchased an Kastcr-egg and put into it a 
quantity of gold, the egg was given to Mr. Casson, the American 
Minister, to hide anywhere within a radius of a kilometre of the 
Hotel de Rome, which was the starting-! joint. Accompanied by 
Count Moltke, His Excellency Dr. Lucius, and Prince R&tibon, as a 
committee of inspection, Mr. Casson took away tbe egg and hid it, 
whilst I remained with the balance of the committee in the hotel. 
Instead of taking Mr. Casson by the hand, as I had done in other 
cases, I caused him to be connected with me by a piece of thin wire. 
One end of the wire was twisted round my right wrist and the other 
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end round hi* left ; the oofl itself remained slack. Thus connected 
• vfe started cm our errand of search. From time to time the wire 
was dr&wii t&ut and it cut into our wrists with the force I exercised 
in pulling my subject along; but, as far as possible, I avoided 
actually touching his hand with my own. After leaving the tJnter 
den Linden we turned into a narrow street, and then into the 
Emperor Wilhelm’s stables. 1 went up to a corn-box, and found it 
locked. For a moment I took Mr. Casson’s hand in mine in order 
to increase the impression. This done, I moved towards Prince 
Katibon, and putting my hand in his pocket I fetched out the key of 
the box, which I at once opened, and inside, among the corn, I dis¬ 
covered the hidden egg. The egg and its contents were afterwards 
presented to the Crown Princess of Germany as an Easter gift for 
the Kindergarten, in which Her Imperial Highness takes so deep an 
interest. 

It is not, of course, always such straight sailing as this. Some¬ 
times the subject unconsciouly, and at other times purposely, deceives 
you. There are many people in the world who, whilst ethically 
honest almost to an extreme, are physiologically dishonest without 
scruple. With these people but very little can be done in the matter 
of thought-reading, the success of which depends as much upon their 
honesty of purpose as it does upon their concentration. Such people 
will think it a smart thing to ‘ do ’ a thought-reader; and, whilst 
outwardly promising to obey all the conditions, will not hesitate to 
do their best to inwardly exert themselves to thwart the 6 operator,’ 
counting such action as perfectly legitimate and proper. 

A notable instance of this kind occurred with the renowned 
General Ignatieff, whom I had the honour of meeting one night at 
supper at the palace of Count Paul Schouvaloff, in St. Petersburg. 
The author of the San Stefano treaty and a well-known officer of the 
court had elected, for the purposes of the experiment, to imagine 
themselves a pair of bandits. The former was to enact the r6le of 
the robber, whilst the latter was to do the murdering. Whilst I was 
out of the room it was agreed that these gentlemen should select 
from out of the company some person who should do duty for a 
Queen’s messenger, whom they in imagination wished to waylay and 
rob of his despatches. This having been duly carried out, I returned 
to the room, and taking the officer by the hand I at once indicated 
the person who had been selected as the victim, and without any 
difficulty I re-enacted the mock tragedy in every detail, even to 
wiping the imaginary blood-stains from oif the knife used upon the 
carpet, as had been done in the first instance. 

Then came the turn of General Ignatieff, who had taken some 
papers from the victim and had hidden them. 

With him I experienced a difficulty at the outset: he is very 
stout and has a natural disinclination to move hist, it was therefore 
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thoughts had been goings Finding it ea^y/I diaiocrai^ and 
turning to the gallant general I begged of him to ooncentr&te his 
whole thoughts upon the place where the hidden despatches realty 
were. He actually did so; and, before he had time to alter his 
mind, 1 had opened the door of a closet at the end of the room and 
there in a comer lay the papers. 

I was much exhausted at the close of my search, and I think I was 
vexed; for I felt that my subject had almost purposely led me astray. 

I therefore asked him why he had thought of the vase when the 
papers were not in it. 

‘ I think of it ? ’ he replied, with that look of bland astonishment 
which he knows so well how to assume. ‘ It was never for a moment 
in my thoughts.’ 

* (Test impossible.' 

‘ Impossible t (Test juste , monsieur ! ’ and he bowed his grandest. 

‘ Really, how can you say so ? * broke in a young lady on our 
right. ‘ You know very well that you did at first think of putting 
the papers in the vase, but that, as you said at the time, you thought 
they would be too easily found, and so you put them over there * 
(indicating the closet ). 

General Ignatieff is a marvellous man; for he was not in the 
least abashed at this. He simply smiled his blandest. 

i What a memory you have, ma ckbre comtesse / Ma vie ! what a 
memory! * and he let fall a little laugh as he said this, shaking his 
forefinger the while in playful reproof. 

In my experiment with Mr. Gladstone, in the smoking-room in 
the House of Commons, on the 16th of June, 1884, a very remark¬ 
able thing occurred. 

It will be remembered that the then Premier undertook to think 
of three figures, and that I successfully interpreted his thoughts. 
Before, however, this result was arrived at the following hitch took 
place. I had without difficulty told the first two figures, viz. 3 and 6, 
when I found that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was wavering with regard 
to the remaining figure; and I had to beg of him to more firmly 
concentrate his whole thoughts upon it. This he promised to do, 
and I therefore, without hesitation, declared the third figure to be 6 
—making a total of 366—which Mr. Gladstone declared was the 
correct number. 

I then asked him why he had hesitated about the third figure, 
and why he had at first thought of 5, and had afterwards altered bis 
mind to 6. 

The premier seemed much surprised at the question, and he wound 
up by asking me how I knew he bad done so. 

I reminded him that he overlooked the fact of my being a thought- 
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reader, whose duty ii was to interpret snob changes of thought, where- 
uponhesaid:— 

‘ It is perfectly true that I did at first think of 3G5, the number 
of days in the year; but when you had got the first two figures I 
thought that you, being such a sharp sort of man—you will pardon 
the expression *—(this with that sweet apologetic smile which his 
friends so dearly love and his opponents envy) ‘ might by sequence 
guess the remaining figure. So at that moment, remembering it was 
leap-year, I took the liberty of altering my number to 366* I am 
afraid thereby I gave you much unnecessary trouble.’ 

At which I hastened to assure him that it had made the experi¬ 
ment doubly interesting. 

With the Emperor of Germany another remarkable thing occurred 
in connection with figure-divining. The Kaiser, when I was in Berlin, 
was graciously pleased to express the desire of having ‘ the pleasure 
of making Mr. Cumberland’s acquaintance,’ and I had the honour of 
being presented to him soon after my arrival in the city. Before 
experimenting with his Majesty I performed preliminary experiments 
with Prince Henry of Battenberg and Count Hatzfeldt, now German 
Ambassador in London; and it was, I believe, chiefly my success with 
the latter subject in telling the number of a bank-note that determined 
the Kaiser in his choice of what to think. 

Taking the Emperor by the hand I led him up to a blackboard, 
and almost immediately I wrote thereon 61, whilst underneath this 
date, after a moment’s pause, I made the figure 4. 

‘Wonderful, wonderful!’ exclaimed his Majesty; ‘it is my 
coronation year.’ He was crowned King of Prussia on the 18th of 
October, 1861. 

The appearance of the figure 4 was accounted for by the fact 
that the number of the bank-note I had previously read with Count 
Hatzfeldt was mostly made up of fours, and that the Emperor, quite 
unconsciously as it were, let the numeral run through his mind after 
I had written down the date upon which his mind had been so firmly 
concentrated. 

The Emperor of Germany, in his firmness and quickness of thought, 
ranks amongst my very best ‘ subjects.’ 

When the ‘ subject ’ is a good one, the operator is enabled not 
only to give a greater precision but often a much higher finish to his 
experiments, leaving out in his execution of them not a single detail 
which has had place in the ‘ subject’s ’ thoughts. This was notably 
the case in my drawing illustration with his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, which took place about two and a half years ago 
when I was on a visit to Baron Ferdinand Rothschild at Waddesdon. 

After dinner one night, his Royal Highness was pleased to offer 
VnwiBftlf as a subject for experiment; and he chose a test altogether 
different from anything I had attempted before. It consisted of my 
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having to draw upon a piece of paper the outline of an animal which 
his^Royal Highness hdd at the time in his mind. A sheet of paper 
-Has placed upon a made-stand on the piano; and, having blindfolded 
myself, I took the Prince by the left hand, holding a lead-pencil in 
my right. In a few moments I had drawn the outline of the 
desired—viz. an elephant. The drawing was very rough, but, as 
neither his Royal Highness nor myself is an aitist, the irregular 
contour of the animal depicted was readily accounted for. There was, 
however, one striking peculiarity about Hie sketch which was not 
allowed to pass notice. The animal I had drawn was tailless. It 
was afterwards explained that the Prince had in mind the first 
elephant he had shot in Ceylon, and whose tail he had himself docked 
at the time of shooting. 

One’s powers at arriving at the thoughts of others in the 
higher phase of experiment are not limited to divining numbers and 
sketching animals, for I found at the first attempt that I could write 
down sentences in languages of which I knew absolutely nothing. 

My first attempt of this kind was with the Khedive when I was 
in Cairo last year. 

It appears that His Highness had long taken an interest in my 
work, and the very day I arrived in the Egyptian capital he sent a 
message through a friend in common asking me to pay him a visit 
at the Abdin Palace on the following morning. 

When I presented myself he greeted me most cordially, and thus 
flatteringly addressed me: 

4 It has long been my wish to see you, for all your doings have 
been known to me. I never thought that I should have the pleasure 
of seeing you here, but that I should have to go to England to see 
you. But, strange to say, I have dreamt of you two nights running, 
and we believe, according to our religion, that he whom we dream of 
we shall see ’ 

Having thus expressed himself, coffee and cigarettes (His High¬ 
ness, unlike any other Mohammedan potentate I have met, is himself 
a non-smoker) were brought in, and we conversed for lialf an hour or 
so on general topics, His Highness seeming pleased to hear that I 
had come to Egypt for the purpose of making myself acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs. As I was taking my leave, the friend referred to 
above suggested that I should give the Khedive an exhibition of my 
skill, which I consented to do. His Highness clapped his hands, mid 
an attendant obeyed the summons. Paper and pencils were brought 
and a sheet of the former was gummed upon one of the gilded doors. 

The Khedive thereupon thought of a word, and, without any sort 
of hesitation, I wrote on the paper the word Abbas (the name of his 
Km) in Arafyic characters . I did not know at the time a single letter 
of the Arabic alphabet; and, as I have already pointed out, the 
experiment was entirely impromptu. 
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The Oriental mind is much impressed by experiments of this 
kind; and, when I left Egypt for India, the Khedive did me the 
honour of making me the bearer of a congratulatory message to Lord 
Dufferin. 

Some four months later I performed a somewhat similar test with 
Arabi Pasha. I had been breakfasting with the exile at his house in 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo; and, as we adjourned to the verandah 
to smoke and sip coffee, he took me playfully by the hand and said, 

* Come, read my thought*.’ I proceeded to gratify his wish; and, 
taking out of my pocket a pencil, I asked him to think of a word 
which I would try and write upon the wall. 

He replied ‘ Good! I think of one English word.’ I suppose he 
did try his hardest to think of that one English word, but I found it 
impossible to trace it out; the letters I did make being perfectly 
unintelligible. I then begged of him to think of the word in Arabic 
and not in Latin characters. He demurred to this, as he is very 
proud of the progress he is making in English; but he at last con¬ 
sented to do so. In an instant I had scrawled over the yellow 
plaster in front of me a word in Arabic. I knew I was right by the 
tremendous start of surprise my * subject’ gave, and a moment later 
he told me, in an excited tone, that it was correct. The word was 
Jesus. 

On Arabi being asked to write this word down in Latin characters, 
he, as I anticipated, found himself utterly unable to do so. 

With the Maharajah of Cashmere I had some extraordinary 
results. I even succeeded in writing out a word with him which 
could not be read by perhaps half a dozen people in Calcutta, it being 
written in Dogm , a Cashmerian hill patois —a language, I need 
hardly say, I had never heard of before. The Maharajah was so im¬ 
pressed by my demonstrations that he strongly urged me to come to 
Srinuggur, there to act as a sort of supplementary dewan, with the 
object, I understood, of reading the thoughts of his ministers, in 
whom he appeared to have but little confidence. I was, of course, 
unable to accept his offers of hospitality. 

The Indian princes, whilst making much of me whenever I 
visited their dominions, were in some instances inclined to look 
upon me with something akin to awe. I am sure several of them 
were frightened by my experiments, and thought me supematurally 
endowed, whilst many a peccant minister would shut up his thoughts 
as it were whenever he met me, or avoid me whenever he saw me 
coming. 

In time of trouble I really think I could turn my influence in 
some of these Native States to good account. 

But in western countries one is met on all sides by the question, 
«What is the use of this thought-reading ? What is there in it beyond 
a striking and peculiar form of amusement ? * 
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Well, if in this veryblasS age one has produced something 
calculated to amuse the world, one, I take it, will have done not a 
little towards earning recognition; and no one will, I think, deny 
that thought-reading, so called, has afforded endless amusement (to 
say the very least) to hundreds of thousands of both sexes. 

Bat, beyond this, thought-reading has its uses; and 1 see no 
reason why something practical should not, at some time or other, 
come out of it. For instance, I fail to see why it could not, in 
certain instances, be applied to the detection of crime. 

We will say, par exemple , that a murder has been committed, a 
dagger having been used for the purpose, and that this dagger has 
been found, suspicion resting upon a man who is assumed to be its 
owner. 


He is, we will say, arrested, but nothing definite can be proved 
against him. Justice halts. Then might be the time for calling 
in a thought-reader. Such a person would naturally be better able 
to tell whether the ‘suspect’ had used the knife than an ordinary 
observer; for very few men if confronted with the evidence of their 
crime could help in some measure betraying themselves. This would 
not refer to habitual criminals, who are better able to control their 
emotions. Most murderers, are, however, emotional beings, who 
momentarily allow their passions to get the better of them. The 
fear of detection, although they may remain undiscovered, is seldom 
absent from them; and what their tongue has not the courage to say 
their beating pulses unconsciously confess, whenever the remem¬ 
brance of the crime thay have committed becomes the dominant 
idea in their minds. No thought-reader operating, as I do, through 
the action of other people’s nervous systems, could divine what a man 
did not wish to tell; but under the combined influence of fear and ex¬ 
pectancy very few men would be able to physically retain their secret. 

On one or two occasions I have put these views to a practical 
proof, for, in addition to having operated with imaginary criminals, 
I have successfully tried my hand with genuine ones. 

In Warsaw, for instance, two labourers were confined in the prison 
on the charge of having dug up on the estate of a M. Bartholdi, and 
hid away for their own uses, a quantity of gold, buried by a relative 
of the said M. Bartholdi during the last Polish rebellion. The men 
were examined by the juge d'instruction ; but they obstinately 
remained silent, and no information of a practical character was 
arrived at during the examination. I happened to be in Warsaw at 
the time; and one evening, at General Gourko's, the frets were re¬ 
lated to me, and I was asked if I could not assist justice in the matter. 

The outcome was, that a skmce with the prisoners was arranged in 
the prison, in the presence of the governor of the gaol, the British 
pro-consul, the juge destruction, M. Bartholdi, and another. 

The two men were quite different from each other in appearance* 
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One was a stolid, brutal-looking moujUc , whilst the other seemed to 
have been cast in an altogether different mould. I somehow at once 
made up my mind that the former was the actual thief, and that the 
latter was at the most but an accessory to the fact; and the experi¬ 
ment which I presented amply proved this contention. 

I took some pieces of money from my pocket, which the men 
were told represented some of the coins which they, in their haste 
to remove the treasure, had dropped on the ground, and that, no 
matter where they should hide them in the prison, I could find them; 
and that, just as easily as I could find money so hidden, so could I 
discover the stolen box of gold. 

The coins, having been placed in a piece of paper, were given to the 
first-mentioned prisoner to hide within the knowledge of his com¬ 
panion, I being out of the room the while. On my return I took 
the former as a 4 subject,* but, as I had anticipated, I could make 
nothing out of him. He was not content with stolidly declining to 
think of the place, but he refused to accompany me in my peregrina¬ 
tions around the room. With the other prisoner it was quite dif¬ 
ferent. Directly I came in contact with him, I felt him thrill with 
excitement * and with perfect ease I took him to an ancient Eussian 
stove let into the wall, and having unscrewed the door, I scraped 
from out of the ashes the hidden coins. The man seemed terrified, 
and he straightway made the following confession: That he and 
his companion were digging in the woods, when his companion’s 
spade struck something hard which proved to be an iron chest full 
of gold pieces. They took a few (in order to purchase groceries and 
other necessaries), the passing of which ultimately led to their arrest. 
It was their intention, lie said, to share the money and get away from 
Russia; but that, when he went to the place with his companion the 
next morning for the purpose of removing the chest, he found that it 
was gone, and his friend then told him that he had got up in the 
night and had removed it to a safe spot on his own account. He ex¬ 
plained that he had been forced to keep the secret because his com¬ 
panion avowed he should never have a single coin if he said anything 
of the original discovery of the money. 4 But,* he added shudderingly, 
4 if I only khew where this money now was, this 44 devil-man/* pointing 
towards me, would be sure to find it out.* And he vigorously crossed 
himself. How this case ended I don’t know, as I have not been to 
or heard from Warsaw since. 

Whilst I am now with the reader at Warsaw, it will not, I venture 
to think, be out of place to relate an experience I had with General 
Gourko (the hero of the Shipka Pass incident), Governor-General of 
Poland. 

His Excellency was pleased to give a reception in my honour at 
the old palace of the Polish kings; and, during the evening, he 
asked me if I thought it would be possible to trace out, by my 
Vol. XX.—No. 118. 3 P 
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process of thought-reading, the plan of an imaginary military action*) 
2 replied that I had never tried such an experiment, but that ! did 
not despair of its possibility. He thereupon offered himself as a 
* subject.’ In the experiment proposed he was to imagine that he 
was on a battle-field, and that he wished to lead a corps d'armte in a 
certain direction in order to capture a redoubt. To accomplish this 
he warned me he should make some very intricate manoeuvres. The 
whole thing being firmly fixed in his mind we left the big * yellow 
drawing-room’ in which the guests were assembled, and at a jog-trot 
entered the ‘red drawing-room’ at its foot. For a moment we 
paused whilst we passed through a doorway into a passage. Here we 
went slowly and cautiously, the passage representing, in the General’s 
mind, a rocky defile. At the end of the passage, however, I wheeled 
sharp round to the right and found myself in the 4 blue room.’ After 
going across to one of the corners of this chamber, which heads 
the centre * yellow room,’ I made a sudden dash with all my speed 
into that room, upsetting one or two people in my haste, and 
finally paused at a huge settee surmounted by flowers, upon which 
I planted a handkerchief which did duty for the Russian flag. 

I was, the Governor-General afterwards said, exact in every 
movement. 

This experiment caused considerable excitement in Warsaw, and 
when an account of it was sent to the local papers, the censor for¬ 
bade its being printed. That functionary afterwards voluntarily assured 
a friend of mine that it would Lave been highly injudicious to have 
made such an affair public, as the Russians, in their superstition, would, 
in the first place, have imagined 1 was a greater man than his 
Excellency, and that, in the second place, I might, in time of war, 
use my skill towards interpreting the Governor-Generars plans to 
the enemy. 

I think a lawyer might make some practical use of this process 
of * thought-reading.* For my contention is that so closely allied is 
the body with the mind that, under the influence of emotion or con¬ 
centrated attention, the body not only acts in unison with the mind, 
but the physical system expresses the thought almost as distinctly 
as the tongue could. By carefully noting and weighing facial and 
bodily indications a skilful lawyer, gifted with a sense of perception 
sufficiently acute to enable him to successfully perform so-called 
‘thought-reading experiments,* would be all the better able to arrive 
at the true value of a witness’s evidence than by merely acting upon 
the replies elicited under cross-examination. It is true, habitual 
liars manage to assume an almost perfect control over their facial 
organs; but, for all that, if you watch them closely you will discover 
that what does not express itself in the face is bound to physically 
betray itself in some other way. It may be a mannerism so slight 
as to be almost undetectable, or it may be a movement so strongly 
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marked as to be at once distinguishable; but in either case you will 
find that the expression is habitual with him, and that he will wear 
it on one and every occasion when he lies. 

What is bred in the mind will Come out in the body. 

I once knew a man, whom Mark Twain would perhaps have de¬ 
signated as the ‘ pretties^ liar in creation.’ He altogether falsified 
the adage about a liar not being able to look you straight in the face, 
for he would, whilst grossly lying, look at you in the most direct 
manner; in fact so straight was his gaze that you invariably would lower 
your eyes before his, as if you in reality were the sinner and not he. 

He tried his hand with me, and momentarily took me in; for I 
could not conceive it possible that a man could lie so glibly and yet 
maintain such an air of perfect, unblushing innocence. 

The next time I fell in with him was on an occasion when it was 
to his advantage to lie, and that he was equal to the occasion goes 
without saying. Yet all the while his expression was ingenuousness 
itself. I, however, noticed, that whilst a smile wreathed his lips, and 
his light blue eyes danced in playful innocence, there was a suspicious 
nervous action of the fingers of the left hand as he grasped his 
watch-chain. To give the man credit, he never lied purposelessly, 
and only upon matters affecting his own interests; but when the 
purpose was there, there was no limit to where he thought himself 
justified in throwing the hatchet. On another occasion I had some 
business to discuss with him very much to his advantage; and I 
noticed him involuntarily stretch out his thumb to hook in his watch- 
chain preparatory to launching forth. Suddenly he paused, blushed 
and stammered, and in his confusion he actually told the truth. 

On looking down where his hand had gone, I saw that he had 
come out without his watch-chain. 

Naturally truthful men experience much greater difficulty than 
do habitual liars in controlling their feelings. That is to say, they 
much more readily give themselves away by some physical indication 
or other, in many instances the indications being so transparent 
that a child could run and read them. 

It may or may not be an advantage for a man to be able to judge 
of another man’s sincerity offhand ; but I believe that I can, imme¬ 
diately I shake a man by the hand, tell what his true feelings are with 
regard to me. A man may wreathe his face with smiles when he 
receives me, but if they do not correctly express his thoughts there 
will be almost sure to be a bodily something about him that will betray 
him. A man may retain an idea to himself against all the thought- 
readers and dairvoyantes in the world, but he cannot retain a feeling. 
Some people do not of course attempt to hide their feelings, and 
their expressions of annoyance or dislike are so clearly marked as to be 
intelligible to the very dullest: others do try to* hide their feelings 
under a mask, but their emotions are the more natural and 

3 p 2 
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powerful of thetwo, and either a corner of the mask is constantly 
turning up, showing what is beneath, or it, to a highly sensitive 
person, is so transparent as to be readily looked throng^. 

Mr. Gladstone is, of all notable men I have met, about the least 
aide to mask his emotions, skilful as he is in cloaking his thoughts. 
He is a highly emotional man, and ther^is about him, moreover, 
something distinctly mesmeric. His natural charm of manner, the 
softness of his voice, and the soothing nervous action of his hands, 
give him an immense power over men. It is almost impossible to 
be in his presence without feeling this mesmeric influence, and I can 
well understand people doing things at his dictation which may be 
against their better judgment. 

I have often been asked whom I consider to be the best and who 
the worst ‘ subject’ for thought-reading. With all the good * sub¬ 
jects 9 I have at different times fallen in with it is somewhat difficult 
for me to particularise any one of them as being in advance of the 
rest, yet 1 think 1 might be justified in saying that for downright 
concentration of thought, mathematical precision, and earnestness of 
purpose, Field-Marshal Von Moltke would take the palm. 

As to the worst ‘ subject,’ I think of all the distinguished 
personages with whom I have operated M. Alexandre Dumas gave 
me the greatest trouble. Some i>eople will be surprised, whilst others 
will be disappointed, at hearing this ; for I have been so repeatedly 
asked if I did not think Mr. Henry Labouchere to be a difficult— 
in feet an impossible — < subject ’ that there will no doubt be those 
who will be expecting and desiring to see his name in the place of 
M. Dumas. 

Contrary to general expectation, I found Mr. Labouchere, in the 
experiments I tried with him, to be an excellent ‘ subject.’ His way 
of thinking was sharp and decisive; and, what was more, he was 
perfectly honest with me. I found in him a sceptic willing to be 
convinced, but one keenly on the alert to detect imposition and to 
discountenance pretence. With me he was from beginning to end 
both earnest and sincere ; and, whilst he may to the British mind be 
counted as somewhat too versatile, there is no man in this world 
who can on occasion be more ‘ thorough * than the senior member for 
Northampton. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is a man of quite another stamp. He is as 
absolutely unemotional as it is possible for anyone to be. Then, in 
addition to his cold and passive temperament, he is extremely bigoted 
and self-willed. He has, I believe, a warm heart, from which good 
resolves and kindly actions repeatedly spring; but he has schooled 
himself to look upon such things as weaknesses, and he would deem 
it little short of a crime for him to betray his emotions. He is 
always seeking to*have supreme control over himself, and he folly 
expects every one who is brought in contact with him to be equally 
* 4 —«u Thin naturally makes him a bad 4 subject* 
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for a thought-reading experiment. Difficult, however, as he was, I 
eventually*—as I took much time and great pains—succeeded with 
him. The test consisted of finding an article which he had hid 
somewhere in his daughter’s house. When the object was found it 
turned out to be an early copy of La Dame aux Camellias, in which 
M. Dumas had written M. Cumberland, hommage de l’auteur, 
Alexandre Dumas.’ It will thus be seen that, whilst his nat ural 


able phase of experiment,* his innate pride of self and domineering 
will put obstacles in the way of its fulfilment. 

Naturally some persons are more suitable than others for such 
experiments; but I have found that with intelligent, thoughtful 
people, who act up to the conditions, I seldom fail. In fact the 
higher I have been the more certain has been the success. Small- 
minded people do not hesitate to trick and lie in their desire to be 
considered smarter than the 4 operator; ’ but the truly great in thought 
and in position never, in such cases, stoop to such pettiness—hence 
with them all is from first to last fair sailing. 

Much, I should add, depends upon the condition of health of 
both the ‘subject’ and the 4 operator.’ If either be unwell the 
chances of success are in a measure diminished; as the 4 subject ’ finds 
it difficult., whilst suffering from a severe headache or other acute 
bodily ailment, to concentrate his whole thoughts upon a given ob¬ 
ject or action. He is only too apt to allow the knowledge of his 
ailment to distract his attention. The same with the 4 operator,* who 
instead of placing himself in a receptive condition ready to receive the 
physical indications conveyed to him by the 4 subject,’ is forced by 
pain or exhaustion to turn his attention to the seat of his disorder, 
thus invariably entailing failure. 

Taking all in all I have found the best 4 subjects ’ amongst states¬ 
men, diplomatists, mathematicians, literary men, and all those engaged 
in active brain-work. In diplomacy Count Julius Andrassy was 
perhaps the most striking exception, as in him I found a somewhat 
hard nut to crack. 

Military men—especially in Germany, where the officers have 
such an excellent mathematical training—provide some very good 
4 subjects,’ especially when the experiments have, as iu the case with 
General Gourko, a bearing upon their profession. 

Lawyers are often not bad; but they are, as a rule, too much 
inclined to stop in the middle of an experiment for the purpose of 
arguing the question. Then they are sometimes very dodgy, and 
one invariably feels in their hands like a witness undergoing a cross- 
examination, whom the 4 subject’ feels it his professional duty to trip 
up at every opportunity. 

Musicians—that is when they axe eminent and one asks them to 
think of everyday commonplace things—are practically hopeless. Get 
them at a piano, and the thought-reader who doesn’t know a single 
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note can invariably vamp ont a tune thought of by them. But ask 
them to think of a pin, a man, any such object, and their thoughts are 
up in the skies immediately, the object selected having no place in 
their minds. M. Gounod afforded me an excellent example of how a 
first-class composer thinks. 

Artists are better. They possess, as a tale, not only greater con¬ 
centration, but they do not object to ordinary things having a place in 
their thoughts. Munkacsy, it is true, I found somewhat erratic, but 
Angeli, Camphausen, Begas, and Frank *Lenbach proved admirable 
‘ subjects.’ 

Clergymen, for experiments in the drawing-room, are absolutely 
perfect; but in public, especially where the tests are of an intricate 
character, they are apt to become nervous and forgetful. This 
of course militates against the success of the test, and, knowing this, 
they, in their natural conscientiousness, commence to reproach them¬ 
selves for their own shortcomings, thus rendering the experiment all 
the more difficult of accomplishment. 

Medicine provides some sterling ‘ subjects.’ But the ordinary prac¬ 
titioner, whilst professing to obey the conditions laid down ; is much 
too apt, during the progress of an experiment, to test his theories; and 
there is scarcely a doctor born who has not theories upon some subject 
or other. This would not matter so much in private, but where a public 
audience is concerned such interference, which will be sure to delay 
and maybe spoil an experiment, is altogether unfair. I am of course 
referring to cases where the ‘ operator * says, * I cannot clairvoyant^ 
read your thoughts, neither can I succeed with you unless you desire 
it. The success of the experiment as much depends upon your powers 
of concentration as it does upon my powers of perception. All I want 
you to do is to firmly and honestly fix your whole thoughts upon the 
object you have selected, and not in any way to endeavour to lead 
me astray. Remain throughout but passive: do not purposely 
exercise any contraction of the muscles or endeavour to prevent my 
going to any place or in any direction I choose. If you do so I 
cannot possibly succeed, for the thought which would dictate such 
action to you would become the dominant one and not the object you 
have selected. You can, if you choose, easily lead me astray, but for 
the time being I want you to place yourself entirely in my hands.’ 

In locating pains, imaginary or real, either in his own body or 
that of another, medical men are much better to operate with than 
any other class of persons. 

I am somewhat inclined to think that this sleight of touch called 
thought-reading is not altogether without the sphere of practical 
medicine, and that a doctor who was an expert ‘thought-reader’ 
might find his attainments in this direction of no little use in 
diagnosing complaints, being thereby, as it were, able to feel 
with his patient instead of having, as in ordinary cases, to be content 
11 J M« nr her symptoms. 
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With regard to races, I have found good 6 subjects * amongst them 
all ; but some of my greatest successes have been achieved with 
Englishmen and Germans. The more civilised the nation, the 
greater number of 4 subjects’ suitable for thought-reading experi¬ 
ments will it provide. 

A Chinaman, under Jbe rank of an ambassador with a touch of 
Western civilisation about him, is a hopeless case. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of getting him to think squarely. North American Indians 
occasionally provide some interesting subjects, but it generally takes 
them about twenty-four hours to make up their minds what to 
think of, and they insist upon smoking whilst going about the 
experiment. It is difficult to make savage tribes understand what 
you are about, but when they do 4 catch on * they are invariably 
frantic with delight. Experimenting with savages—especially if 
they happen to have cannibalistic tendencies—is not unfraught with 
danger. Once, when I was experimenting with a Maori chief, I felt 
convinced that the dominant idea in the old rascal’s mind was how a 
thought-reader would taste in a pie. Luckily I had white friends 
with me at the time, and he did not seek to let this idea have practical 
effect. 

Contrary to general expectation I do not look upon women as 
good subjects. They are, as a general thing, much too nervous and 
highly strung to concentrate their thoughts—I principally refer to 
public tests—for any length of time. It is all very well if the experi¬ 
ment is an easy one and does not take long to fulfil; but if it be an 
intricate one, taking some time in its execution, you may depend 
upon it that she will have got heartily weary of it before she is half 
through with it. Moreover, with the natural perversity of her sex, 
she will commence to think of everything or everybody in the room, 
or perplex herself with the thought what Mrs. A. thinks of her, or 
what Miss B. would do in her place, or whether Mr. C. is of 
opinion she is making an exhibition of herself. With such thoughts 
running like wild-fire through her mind there is no room for that 
dominant idea which the operator is in search of. 

Ladies, in their pliability, make, in most cases, very excellent 
* subjects ’■ for what is termed 4 willing,’ in which phase of experiment 
they are wh£t is called 4 willed ’ to do certain things desired by the 
ladies or gentlemen who have hold of them. 

The method is for a lady to stand in the middle of the room, and 
for two so-called 4 willers ’—generally ladies—to place their hands 
upon her body, one hand in front and the other behind. Almost 
immediately the lady who is to find the object thought of moves off 
in the direction desired by the 4 operators,’ and, as a matter of fact, 
she is nearly always successful. Of course the ladies who hold her 
unconsciously assist her in the finding of the oljject, by the muscular 
pressure they exercise upon her. This method is very clumsy, and 
it is in no way adapted for the working out of experiments of a 
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complex character, or even for the finding in very small localities. 
The manipulation it entails is also much too apparent, and it pro* 
vides no safeguard against guesswork. On the whole, however, it 
affords a very fair illustration of the general principle of mind acting 
on body producing muscular tensions in the direction of the locality 
on which the thoughts are concentrated. 

in the method I adopt I invariably take the initiative, whether 
it be in the matter of searching for a pin or of writing down the 
number of a bank-note. 

In my experiments I am always blindfolded, so that my attention 
shall not be distracted by light or movement. I generally take the 
left hand and place it on my forehead, and in such manner I can 
quite readily find the smallest objects. In working out actions such 
as imaginary murder tableaux, I prefer taking the patient’s hand in 
my own, so that all the nerves and muscles may have full play. 

Let it be clearly understood that I at no time get any so-called 
‘ mental picture ’ of what is in the mind of my subject; but that I 
am in every instance dependent upon the impressions conveyed to 
me through the action of his physical system (during contact with 
him) whilst under the influence of concentrated attention. 

Some mystically inclined people claim to be able to read thoughts 
without contact. For my part I have never yet seen experiments 
of this kind successfully performed unless there had been opportu¬ 
nities for observing some phase of physical indication expressed by 
the subject, or unless the operator was enabled to gather information 
from suggestions unconsciously let fall by somebody around. I have 
on several occasions managed to accomplish tests without actual 
contact, but I have always been sufficiently near to my 6 subject * to 
receive from him—and to act upon accordingly—any impressions 
that he physically might convey. 

In my case, 4 thought-reading ’ is an exalted perception of touch. 
Given contact with an honest, thoughtful man, I can ascertain the 
locality he is thinking of, the object he lias decided upon, the course 
he wishes to pursue, or the number he desires me to decipher almost as 
confidently as though I had received verbal communication from him. 

I, of course, am not alone in this matter, there being without 
doubt thousands of people in the world who possess in a greater or 
lesser degree similar qualifications. Nine-tenths of them do not 
and, maybe, never will, know it, and a very great proportion of the 
remaining tenth would not take the trouble to develop the faculty. 
A continuous practice of these feats is not good for one. Whilst 
operating one is in a constant state of excitement, and the nerves 
are apt to become unhinged. Borne amateur operators—especially 
the young and mystically emotional—who have not the remotest 
idea as to how they perform their experiments, or that they are 
capable of a physiological explanation, get so imbued with the mag- 
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nctic theory that they axe always imagining they see ‘ auras * or feel 
* strange magnetic currents ’ running through them* This is highly 
calculated to do their nervous systems some permanent injury, and 
the parents and guardians of such people would do well to put their 
veto upon the demonstrations. 

The process known as ‘thought-reading ’ is quite a modem thing, 
and, so far as 1 can ascertain, it was altogether unknown to the 
ancients. When I was in India I made active inquiries on all sides as 
to whether there was any.trace in the priestly and historical writings 
of similar experiments having been performed in the past. I was 
invariably answered in the negative; but one day on old Brahman 
at Bhavnagar told me that there was a t radition amongst the Brahmans 
that ages ago—so far back that he could not fix the date—there were 
holy people who possessed the power of reading the thoughts of man. 
These wise men were in consequence set up as being only next to the 
gods, which made the divinities so wroth that they devoured them, 
or did away with them in some such effective manner—hence the 
dearth of thought-readers in Western India. 

Later on this same old priest did me the extreme honour, in a 
poem read before the Prince in durbar, of placing me in point of 
glory very near some of the most reputable of their gods, all because 
I had successfully performed some experiments with his Highness 
the Thakore. Whether the Brahman flattered me in the hopes of 
obtaining backsheesh, or whether he was anxious for me to incur the 
displeasure of the deities referred to, I cannot say. In the first 
place, as a Christian I was bound not to hold the gods in question in 
very high respect, so I refused to be flattered and scattered no 
backsheesh; and in the second, alter enjoying the Prince’s splendid 
hospitality for a week, I left the state without any kind of mishap. 

A noted Egyptologist told me, however, that he was of opinion 
that the Egyptian priests were adepts in the art of thought-reading, 
and that they were quite conversant with the methods adopted by my¬ 
self. In fact, I believe I understood him to say that there was indirect 
evidence of such things having been in some of the recently dis¬ 
covered magic papyri. It is possible that if, as has been anticipated, 
these Egyptian priests and Persian magi were expert ‘thought- 
readers,’ the^ developed the process further than I have been able 
to do. 

For some time past I have not only ceased to further pursue 
my investigations in the matter of 4 thought-reading,’ but have 
virtually given up the practice thereof, other matters occupying my 
thoughts—and my time. Although I shall no longer be actively 
identified with the subject, I cannot but hope that the impressions 
I have here let fall will be productive of good fruit. 


Stuart C. Cumberland. 
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LOYALTY OF THE INDIAN 
MOHAMMEDANS. 


The facility for travelling in comfort through India owing to tlie 
spread of railways has induced a swarm of tourists to visit that 
country, too many of whom consider it necessary to put into print 
useless descriptions of places and structures of which it would be 
difficult to write anything novel or amusing. The Taj at Agra, 
and Futtehpore Sikri, and the Ghauts of Benares, are as well known 
as Westminster Abbey, Windsor Castle, and the landing steps at 
Greenwich; and we talk of the shop of Manik Chund at Delhi as 
readily as of that of liberty in Kegent Street. 

For a book to be of value something more than denunciations of 
theabominable hotels at Bombay and Calcutta, or stories of ‘ bowling 
over tigers,’ or details of railway journeys and misdemeanours of 
Hindoo servants, is required. An account of one week’s intimate 
intercourse with the Kyots of a district would be far more valuable. 
But it may be truly said a traveller cannot enter into any intimate 
intercourse with the Kyots; it is hard enough for the oldest resident 
to do so. Yet one does meet with men who have had constant, 
familiar, and friendly intercourse with the cultivators, having gained 
their confidence by kindly words and kindly acts, and by a thorough 
knowledge of the dialect of the district. Such men I have met, 
more of them outside the Civil Service proper than within its pale; 
men engaged in commerce, in the purchase of agricultural produce, 
others in engineering works and in forestry, and in those many oc¬ 
cupations which give them opportunities of sitting under a tree and 
of hearing that which the Indian peasant desires or complains of. 
The exalted position of the civil servant and the awe he inspires are 
obstacles in the way of unrestrained intercourse, and the higher he 
rises imd the greater his experience, the greater is the awe and the 
wider the gulf between him and those he governs. 

Although the traveller cannot penetrate below the surface of 
Indian life, still from conversation with English officials, and with 
natives official and unofficial, specially in the independent states, 
and from the articles in the native press, one who has been a pre¬ 
vious visitor to India can see how rapid and how high has been the 
advance of the tide of public opinion within a comparatively short 
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period. It was my good fortune to have been at Calcutta in 1875 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales, and to have become acquainted 
with almost all the natives of high position who were present on that 
occasion. Many of them spoke to me, apparently with great frank¬ 
ness, on the social and political questions of the day. I should rather 
say on the political, for as to the social questions they had generally 
no strongly defined opinions, nor had they thought much on the 
subject. Even as regards political questions there seemed to be much 
timidity and no definite*aims. During the last ten years, however, 
the progress of thought has been enormous; social questions are 
eagerly and profitably discussed, and what were formerly but floating 
ideas of political objects have now assumed definite shape, and have 
become, if I may use a vulgarism, the planks of an Indian platform, 
This is to be ascribed to the general increase of education, and to the 
diffusion of intercourse between men of all parts of the Indian con¬ 
tinent, owing to the facilities for travelling by the construction of 
railways, and their remarkably low scale of fares. 

The opinion of the English governing class on this progress of 
thought in India varies. Some denounce it, looking back with 
regret to the stagnation of old times; some regard it as inevitable, 
and accept it as such; and others, I must say the minority, welcome 
it as tending to raise our Indian fellow-subjects to higher and nobler 
ideas, to the practice of self-government, and thus to the level of 
European civilisation. Accepting this as a sound object of policy, 
they disregard the scurrilous and malignant outpourings of many of 
the Indian newspapers, and laugh at the inflated ridiculous harangues 
of young Bengal, knowing that in the background there are natives 
of moderation, good sense, and forethought, and that the conservative 
and somewhat timid nature of the Indian mind forbids the applica¬ 
tion of wild speculative theories to the political questions which 
affect the course of daily life. It has been my good fortune to meet 
such natives, and I am not without belief that every day their 
number is being increased, and that by degrees, with caution and 
discrimination, many of the demands now advanced may with safety 
be conceded. Among the most prominent of these demands are self- 
government, reform of the constitution of the Indian Council, and 
the raising of the age for admission to the Civil Service. This is 
not the occasion to discuss at any length these demands. Suffice it 
to say, that the raising of the age of candidates has hardly an oppo¬ 
nent in India. It finds favour, I believe, with the natives and the 
ruling powers alike, and would undoubtedly improve the class of 
English officials by enabling men who had taken degrees at the 
universities of the United Kingdom to compete, and who would come 
out matured in judgment and experience by the attrition of English 
life. As to reform in the Indian Council, no one can contend that, 
with the changes material and intellectual extending throughout India 
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at the present rate, it is not necessary to have the advisers of the India 
Office in touch with the progress of the country, and for that reason 
I am quite ready to admit that members of the Indian Council should 
hold their seats for a limited period, not exceeding five years, and 
that they should be appointed within a defined short time after re¬ 
tirement from service in India. As to the demand for self-govern¬ 
ment, that too can be maintained as a proper and righteous aspira¬ 
tion, but it cannot spring up like a mushroom in a night. It must 
be conceded tentatively and by degrees, as individuals fit themselves 
for it, and there must be great reservations. But this does not suit 
the ardent spirits of young Bengal. Everything must be done at 
once; no delay can be admitted between the admission of a principle 
and its being pushed to its extreme limits. Expediency must be 
blotted out of the political dictionary, and logical conclusions alone 
recognised. The Indian Council must be swept away because it 
is supposed that certain of its members are averse to change, and 
it is gravely contested that the Secretary of State for India will 
be better able to come to right conclusions about intricate ques¬ 
tions with the aid of the permanent officials of his department, and 
without being hampered by the interference of men of the highest 
character and position who have passed much of their lives in India, 
and who have acquired knowledge of every department in every 
province of that country. So also as regards self-government—there 
must be no halting, no limitation. I asked the question of one of 
the delegates who attended the meeting of Indian reformers at 
Bombay last December, as to what was meant by self-government. 
‘ Does it mean gradual admission to many offices now practically 
closed against natives, or that elected members without any ex-officio 
leavening should constitute the municipal councils, or that local 
boards should be established composed of natives, who should have 
the supervision of districts * ? ‘It would undoubtedly mean all this, 
with perhaps the exception of local boards, about which we have come 
to no conclusions,* was the reply; ‘ but it means a great deal more. 
It means that the administration of the country is to be in the hands 
of the people of the country, in other words India is to be for the 
Indians/ ‘That, I presume, implies the retirement of the English/ 
I said, ‘ as unquestionably we could not remain and be responsible 
for whatever misgoverament might ensue under your administration; 
and how long do you suppose that the timid unwarlike Bengalis 
and sleek Brahmins of Poona would hold their own against the 
fighting races of the north, or even against the Mohammedans of 
Hyderabad ? 9 ‘ Not at all/ answered my friend; ‘ of course we do not 
contemplate the retirement of the English. You have conquered 
our country, and overthrown and broken up the ancient dynasties. 
It is now your duty to standby and to maintain order, but India must 
be governed according to Indian ideas and by natives of India/ ‘ I 
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am afraid/ said I in conclusion, ‘ that if your views are carried out, 
our views as to our duty by you will be very different from yours.* 
This gentleman no doubt pushed his theories to their extreme limit; 
but that many agree with him, though not in so many words, we 
have the testimony of reported speeches at recent meetings and of 
articles in the native press. It is said that these windy wordy speeches 
do not penetrate the masses of the people, but only reach a very 
small educated minority. This is so far true that newspaper reading 
is certainly not rife among the Ryots, but I have heard that these 
speeches do reach the villages, and are read out to an astonished 
audience of an evening—astonished because the native cannot under¬ 
stand how any one can presume to censure or withstand the Government 
unless he be stronger than the Government. The worst of it all is 
that this violence and clatter is encouraged by many Europeans who 
proclaim themselves to be the native’s special friends. No one can 
blame our countrymen for asserting the rights, and for endeavouring 
to elevate the condition, of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to bring 
them into more general social intercourse with us; but we can and 
do blame those who travel over India, proclaiming aloud by words 
and by writings that everything which is, is wrong—that we are 
governing India solely for our selfish purposes, that the welfare of 
the governed is but as dust in the balance compared with the grati¬ 
fication of our own greed and pride, and that nothing less than the 
complete overthrow of the present system and the transfer of the 
balance of power into Indian hands can or ought to satisfy Indian 
aspirations. There are plenty of such persons, far too many, and 
their action and their incautious words, which would be harmless 
at home, are far from harmless in India, and likely to promote 
very mischievous results. There is one matter for congratulation, 
and that is the signal defeat of those natives of India whose am¬ 
bition fired them with the desire of entering the English Parlia¬ 
ment. The time may come when India and our colonies may send 
representatives to England with mutual advantage, but how that is 
to be effected is still in the uncertain future. We do not require 
Indians to throw themselves into our political struggles, and to 
pronounce their opinion either on home questions or our foreign 
policy, neifher is it advisable that Indian affairs should be made the 
football as it were of party conflict. When recently at Hyderabad I 
was spoken to by a Mohammedan gentleman on this subject, who 
said he and his friends were much surprised at the public meetings 
held in India to discuss various questions, and at the language 
employed by the speakers, European and native, and he wished to 
know if it were true that there was any disposition at home to hand 
over the administration of the country to Baboos and Brahmins. He 
supposed we should retire were that the case. I replied I saw no 
signs of any such tendency, and that probably such a determination 
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would be the preliminary step to our final retirement from India. 
f Well/ said he, in a low emphatic tone, * when that happens we 
shall We some old scores to settle with the Brahmins of Poona and 
the young gentlemen of Bengal, and one day, mind, one day, when 
we get in among them, will do our business.* I was not careful to 
inquire what was the business, or what were the old scores to which 
he referred, but it is as well that those ardent young native spirits 
whose ambition prompts them to attain objects which if attained 
would have the effect of leaving them to psotect themselves, should 
remember that there are still warlike Sikhs in the Punjaub, and still 
warlike Mohammedans in the Deccan. 

I do not myself attach any importance to these speeches and 
meetings, and should certainly not think of suppressing them. We 
may hear a good deal that is practicable and useful; and even if a 
little seditious nonsense is now and then delivered, it will not do 
much mischief. 

Amid all this speechifying and strong writing in a portion of the 
native press, there is one remarkable feature which must strike 
every one whose attention is directed to what is going on in India, 
namely the abstention of the Mohammedans from these meetings, 
and the general tone of their press, which is very friendly to the 
English Raj. This is strange enough. Few years have elapsed 
since the attention of Indian authorities was mainly directed to 
Mohammedan movements, which were watched with ceaseless 
vigilance, and deservedly, for no doubt before the mutiny intentions 
to revolt were rife among them, and aspirations aroused for a return 
of the good old times. Although the principal figures at the time 
of the mutiny, Koer Singh, Tantia Topee, the Ranee of Jhansi and 
the Gwalior contingent, and the majority of the mutineers were 
Hindoos, yet the backbone of the insurrection was Mohammedan. 
The native army had come to the conclusion it was irresistible, and 
visions of governments and high military commands filled the 
imaginations of the more ambitious portion of the soldiery. These 
were the Mohammedans. I believe the cartridges had the effect of 
precipitating both them and the Hindoos into mutiny, but the 
ground had been well prepared, and mutiny there would have been 
whether cartridges were greased or not. The Mohammedans 
remembered their former great position as courtiers, generals, 
governors of provinces; and though the Nana aspired to be Peishwa, 
they would soon have made short work of him and of the Poona 
Mahrattas, who had lost all martial ardour and had settled down into 
sleek but still seething discontent. Had the mutineers repulsed us 
and held Delhi, some puppet emperor would have been set up, and 
the Mohammedans of Hyderabad .would soon have held out the hand 
to their co-religionists. Scindia and Holkar would have been for* 
midable opponents had they been united; still the proud, warlike 
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Mohammedans thought the game was in their hands, at all events 
they were prepared to play it. 

The utter destruction of the mutineers and the terrible retribu¬ 
tion which followed completely crushed these aspirations, for I take 
no account of the petty conspiracies of a few knots of fanatics at 
Patnah and elsewhere. From that period they have been rapidly 
hilling in the social scale. I am bound to say they have taken the 
overthrow of their hopes like men ; they feel and acknowledge that 
their future entirely depends on English goodwill, and that goodwill 
they are doing their best to secure. This is one of the reasons why 
they take no part in the gatherings I have referred to, although probably 
a stronger one may be cited, namely, their preference of English to 
Hindoo administration; and that they have good reason for this 
opinion will presently be shown. This is the reason why the Moham¬ 
medan newspapers (it is true they are not numerous) take a different 
tone from that of the Hindoo press, and undoubtedly as a general 
rule a feeling of loyalty to us manifests itself in their columns. The 
same feeling is evident in Hyderabad. In that city, formerly so 
dangerous for a European to traverse, you are received wherever you 
go with more than civility, with kind looks and kind words, and an 
Englishman may walk through the streets at all hours in perfect 
safety. The same goodwill prevails at Aurungabad; and the Mussul¬ 
man nobles and officials associate with our officers, hunt, shoot, race, 
dine, and gossip with them like comrades. I was so astonished at 
this state of things that I asked a Mohammedan official how it all 
came about. The answer was, 4 Here we are your equals, and you 
treat us as such.’ But there is also an impression at Hyderabad that 
there is a desire manifesting itself among our people to treat the 
Mohammedans with confidence and favour. Formerly, there was a 
dislike on the part of Indian civilians to them. They are a sturdy, 
proud class, and their pride prevented them from adopting the cring¬ 
ing pliancy and submissiveness of the low caste Hindoo. He had no 
objection to creep and crawl, and he crept and crawled into all the 
good berths. But things have since changed. Our officials have dis¬ 
covered that crawling things can sting and woimd. 4 Qui pent 
lecher peut mordre.’ The Hindoo papers are reeking with constant 
gross and violent attacks on private persons as well as officials. Many 
of these attacks notoriously emanate from domestic correspondent# 
and informers, and Englishmen begin to think that the Mohammedan, 
if he be less pliant, less accommodating, less clever, is at all events 
far more staunch and safe than the Hindoo, and so, undoubtedly, the 
current of goodwill is flowing in his favour. Now the feeling of the 
Mohammedan in regard to the Hindoo, that is to say to the Bengali 
Hindoo, is that of contempt, dislike, and fear. He despises him as 
timorous, he fears him because he sees him gradually advancing 
to high position while he himself is gradually falling into penury and 
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want of consideration, and he foresees the time coming when the 
.once Hindoo Helot will have his foot on the neck of the Mussulman 
Spartan. 

It would be the height of unwisdom on our part not to recognise 
what is going on, not to take advantage of this favourable disposition 
of the leaders of Mohammedan opinion, and not to adapt our policy 
to meet it. There are no doubt great difficulties in the matter. 
The Hindoo is carrying all before him by his quickness, assiduity, 
and superior education. There seems to be among the Hindoos a 
kind of instinctive power of acquiring knowledge. The young men 
live among well-educated persons; the necessity of education and 
the practical result of it in the shape of lucrative appointments is 
constantly before them, and they easily outstrip the Mohammedans, 
whose instinct is certainly not to clutch the pen but the sword. 
Undoubtedly there is but little tradition of the successful results of 
education in his family, and he has very slight tendency towards 
that class of book-learning which makes men head clerks and Tehsil- 
dars. But besides these disadvantages, other obstacles await him. 
He starts heavily handicapped in the race of life with his Hindoo 
competitor. The latter begins with the study of the vernacular 
language and then of English, the former with the study of Arabic 
and Persian, the language of religion and the language of the court. 
No wonder the Hindoo youth runs away from him. I have spoken 
on this subject to many Mohammedans; they acknowledge that 
Arabic is taught too much parrotwise,butthe Koran must be learned 
in the inspired language, and Persian is the language indispensable 
to a gentleman, and must be learned also. Such is the contention. 
It is difficult to argue adversely to the study of Arabic, on account of 
the profound veneration for the sacred book which affects every 
transaction of their life, and the reply when I hinted that Persian 
was unnecessary was, * You would not consider the learning of French 
by your children unnecessary/ Of course in the days when every 
young Mohammedan might look forward to high and courtly positions 
this courtly language was indispensable, and it is now difficult to 
shake the belief of any respectable Mohammedan as to the necessity 
of the acquisition of Persian by his sons. What, then, can be done 
to give the Mohammedans a chance ? It is clear they are not get¬ 
ting their share of State education, but it is their own fault, and 
herein lies the difficulty of the Government of India, which recognises 
as fully as I do the expediency of maintaining the social position of 
the Mohammedans. Lord Mayo, I know, strongly entertained the 
policy of advancing Mohammedan education by even special advan¬ 
tages ; but the Home Government, though they did not overrule 
him, did not give him the encouragement which he ought to have 
received. 

T was presented with a paper by a Mohammedan gentleman of 
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high position, from which I transcribe a few extracts. He wrote it • 
at Roi Barelly in 1882. He says 

With a few exceptions I concur in the opinion of the memorial of the National 
Mohammedan Association of Calcutta, that the Mohammedans of India are daily 
decaying and becoming impoverished. There is a proof of it here in this very 
town, where the Mohammedan population amounts to 15,524 persons. Few are in 
government employ, and those only drawing a very moderate salary. Poverty and 
mendicity are yearly increasing among them. I have found here some descendants 
of the great Nawab Jehan Khan, now merged into bearers and khanB&m&s. The 
chief cause of this decay is the dislike this people have to innovation, to English, 
and to learning the Western sciences. The justice and generosity of the Govern¬ 
ment is beyond all question, and it is undoubtedly the false pride and prejudice of 
the Mohammedans which has deprived them of the education so liberally offered 
by the Government. Now it is too late for this to be rectified, as all the posts, or 
most of them, in which a knowledge of English is necessary, are closed to them. 
The following statistics will prove this. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
where there is a population of 0,430,285 Mohammedans, there are, besides Chris¬ 
tians, Bixty-nine Hindoos gazetted officers in the Medical Department, but no Mo¬ 
hammedan. In tbe Public Works Department there are seven Hindoo engineers 
and no Mohammedan. In the higher circle of the Irrigation Department there 
are four Hindoos and no Mohammedan. In the Upper Subordinate there are seven 
Hindoos and only two Mohammedans. Among the officers of the Educational 
Department there are seven Hindoos and only one Mohammedan. In the Postal 
Department of the North-Western Provinces there are thirty-two Hindoos and 
only two Mohammedans, and in that of Oudh fifteen Hindoos and one Moham¬ 
medan. The only employments open to them are some low posts where a knowledge 
of English is not required. It must bo borne in mind (continues the writer) that 
50 per cent, of the Mohammedans in India earn their livelihood by service, while 
00 per cent, of the Hindoos are agriculturists. 

One would naturally suppose under these circumstances that the 
bulk of official appointments would be in Mohammedan hands, and 
yet they are only an insignificant minority. Government appoint¬ 
ments arc vigorously sought in this country, but in the East they are 
everything—means of livelihood, position, consideration. We may 
therefore estimate how bitter must be the feeling of exclusion to the 
descendants of those who revelled in the enjoyment of high emolu¬ 
ment and rank. It should also be mentioned that a large number 
of openings were lost to the Mohammedans by the introduction of 
the Penal Code throughout India and the establishment of text books 
dealing with questions of Mohammedan law. This reform did away 
with the necessity of having many officials of that religion connected# 
with our courts, and caused the abolition of a number of highly. 
considered appointments requiring an advanced standard of Mussul¬ 
man education. 

Of course the reply will be, your Mohammedan friend himself 
fully accounts for this state of things, and does not hesitate to 
attribute it to the prejudice and pride of his own co-religionists. 
No doubt that is so, but statesmen must ever be ready to make 
allowances for prejudices, especially when these prejudices are chiefly 
nocuous to those who indulge in them. We want the goodwill of 
Vol. XX.—No. 118. 3 Q 
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Mohammedans. Their ill-will wag, in our memory, dangerous to bur 
•supremacy. It rests with ourselves that it shall not be so again. 
In ruling so vast a country as India, the old maxim of 6 Divide et 
impera ’ should not be lost sight of. It should not be applied in the 
odious sense of exciting sectional animosities, but as inculcating the 
expediency of not placing the keys of every branch of the public 
service in the pockets of one particular portion of the community, 
although it may be the most numerous, the most versatile, quick¬ 
witted, and highly educated. Mr. Bright ‘during the American war 
pleaded for something more than neutrality between the contending 
parties; he asked for ‘ benevolent neutrality/ For some time to come 
I plead for the same disposition towards the Mohammedans. It will 
be strange should our able Indian officials, if urged from head¬ 
quarters, not be able to lessen this disproportion of appointments 
between Hindoos and Mohammedans. The same benevolent influence 
may be exerted to encourage and arouse the Mohammedans now 
sunk in despondency. The Central Government has shown its good¬ 
will in this direction. In July 1885 resolutions were drawn up at 
Simla of a very friendly description to the Mussulmans, offering them 
the most sympathetic treatment. How far these have become 
generally known I am not aware, but I have heard them spoken of 
with approbation and gratitude, and that they were likely not to 
become a dead letter is evident from the storm of abuse they 
encountered in the Hindoo papers. No rnan, while anxious to 
encourage Hindoo talent and good conduct, can be more on the alert 
to win the confidence and regard of the Mohammedans than Lord 
Dufferin. He cannot of course change the whole system of educa¬ 
tion, but he has done much to encourage them. In Madras university 
special recognition has been given to Arabic and Persian, and the 
latter language is taught in any High School when there is a demand 
for it. In the Medical Department there is actually reserved for 
this portion of the community a certain number of stipendiary 
appointments. In Bombay university, Persian is placed on the list of 
languages which may be taken up for a degree, and in Bengal, where 
the Mohammedans are specially depressed, liberal provisions of a 
similar kind have been made to help them on. # 

Important as is the re-introduction, if I may so call it, of 
Mohammedans into the Civil Service, and the prevention of their 
being virtually expelled from it by Hindoos, no less important would 
be the elevation of their position in the army. Such a policy would 
go right home to the hearts of their young and ardent spirits. It 
would open to them the career of arms, high pay, high position, 
and honours. I firmly believe we can implicitly rely on their fidelity; 
as to their bravery and power of command there is 90 doubt. I 
spoke to several military men of high position and of great experience 
in Tnjift, and they were all disposed to repose trust in Mohammedan 
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officers and to advance them. One general in command recommends. 
that they should rise to the rank of Brevet Colonel, stopping short. 
of the command of the regiment. Sir Frederick Roberts, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, is anxious to bring young Mohammedans of family* 
with their adherents, into our native regiments, especially cavalry, 
offering them an increase in present rank. I did not meet one officer 
who was not favourable to this course, and I have reason to believe 
that overtures have been already made from India to the authorities 
at home in this direction t Let us hope they may not be put aside 
by those who know not the changed circumstances of that country, 
and who are still influenced by the fear which prevailed a quarter of 
a century ago of Mohammedan ambition. 

Another step has recently been taken by the Government of 
India which will not only be most gratifying to the Mohammedans 
of that continent, but which will convey to the very heart of Islam the 
conviction that we, who rule a far greater number of Mohammedans 
than any other country in the world, are earnestly desirous of doing 
what we can to meet their wishes and provide for their safety and com¬ 
fort in the performance of that pilgrimage to Mecca which is the duty 
and pride of every member of that religion. From 8,000 to 10,000 
pilgrims pass through Indian ports every year, a large proportion 
being from Central Asia and Afghanistan, and of the poorest classes, 
for next to undertaking the pilgrimage himself, one of the most 
religious works a Mohammedan can perform is to assist his brethren 
whose means are small in securing their salvation by the accomplish¬ 
ment of the fe jne pious act. I have heard that the Nizam annually 
defrays the expenses of 800 pilgrims. It would be difficult to give 
an adequate description of the hardships, misery, disease, extortion, 
which used to beset these unfortunate travellers. Things are 
certainly much better of late years, but are still so unsatisfactory 
that communications have been passing since 1881 between the 
Government of India and the well-known firm of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son upon this subject. Nothing was finally settled till 1885, 
when Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Dufferin, in conjunction 
with Sir H. Drummond Wolf, took up the matter in good earnest. 
Mr. John Cook, the representative of the firm, a gentleman of remark¬ 
able ability and power of organisation, came over himself to hold 
personal communication with the Indian authorities. One cannot 
commend too highly the readiness and despatch with which his 
proposals were met. I quote one extract from the proceedings of 
the Government of India, under date June 4, 1886. 

The Governor-General in Council, after careful consideration, and personal 
communication with Mr. Cook, is of opinion that the conditions (proposed by Mr. 
Cook) are such as may he accepted. The conditions contemplate the appointment 
of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son to be pilgrim agents for the whole of India, local 
officers and officers in charge of Treasuries being instructed to assist that firm in 
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. making known ike terms of conveyance to Jeddah and back, and in disposing of 
through tickets. The Bombay Government will be requested to make over to the 
representatives of the firm the issue of passports in Bombay, and to instruct the 
Protector of Pilgrims (an officer appointed in 1882) to work in harmony with the 
firm and to render it every possible assistance. 

The year 1887 will witness the introduction of this great boon, 
Mr. Cook’s agencies will be distributed through India. Tickets to 
Jeddah and back will be issued. Agents at Jeddah will endeavour 
to put a stop to the irregularities and extortions practised at that 
port, as has already been effected by Mr. Cook at Jaffa and the 
other Turkish ports. Mr. Cook thus concludes his account of this 
humane and politic transaction. 

In due course I was favoured with an assurance that the steps I was taking 
met with the hearty approval of the Government of India p but before leaving 
Bombay I had a considerable number of interviews, including one with Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay, several wealthy Mohammedans, and a considerable number 
of shippers, who had at various times conveyed the pilgrims between Bombay and 
Jeddah. Lord Reay and the members of the Bombay Government assured me 
that they would render every possible assistance. The Commissioner of Police 
placed his staff and tbeir books at my disposal, the shippers all expressed their 
gratification that at- last the arrangements for the pilgrimages were to be controlled 
by some responsible firm, and a number of the agents of wealthy and well-known 
Companies assured me that they would be prepared to advise their directors to 
place certain steamers in the pilgrimage business to supersede the unsatisfactory 
vessels that have been constantly employed in it. Mohammedan gentlemen autho¬ 
rised me to express their thanks to the Government of India for the arrangement 
made, and assured me that they would undertake to make the arrangement known 
to all the Mohammedan societies through the various Mohammedan publications in 
the different languages necessary, and, as stated in my report to the Government, 
one of the wealthy Mohammedans authorised me to inform the Government that, 
he would at his own expense build a rest house to accommodate 2,000 pilgrims, and 
so do away with the necessity of their having to resort to lodging-houses in objec¬ 
tionable quarters of the city. 

I propose sending my eldest son, Mr. F. II. Cook, to India in October next, 
armed with all the necessary instructions from myself, and he will be accompanied 
by a well-known ex-Anglo-Indian official and a well-known Mohammedan. Their 
first work will be to travel to the Afghan frontier and to all the important centres 
of Mohammedanism, to explain to the chief Mohammedans and sheiks of the 
Mosques that the object of the Government in appointing Thomas Cook and Son to 
this business is to ensure the safety, comfort, and economy of the pilgrimage, and 
that the Government are paying all the expenses incurred, and that the arrange¬ 
ment is not for the profit of any firm or private individuals. After they have 
visited all these gentlemen and the Government officials in every district, they will 
then be preparing and putting into operation the details ready for the booking of 
the passengers for the pilgrimage of 1887, This will necessitate a journey of at 
least 20,000 miles, and negotiations and arrangements not only with railway 
' administrations, steamship companies, and others actually in the business, but also 
explanations to a large number of Government officials, who are authorised by the 
resolution of the Government of India to do everything they possibly can to assist 
us in ensuring the success of the arrangements. 

* 

I have dwelt strongly on the necessity from a political point of 
view of straining a point to restore the Mohammedan element in the 
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aative portion of Indian administration, I have shown that the 
Mohammedans deeply feel the loss and degradation of falling back in 
the race of life, and encouragement will do much to give them a 
fresh start. We have a terrible example of the fate of their co-reli¬ 
gionists in Kashmir, where they have been forcibly placed under the 
domination of Brahmins, whose execrable tyranny has been maintained 
by our strong hand. It should be remembered that in 1846, after the 
overthrow of the Sikhs at Ferozeshahar and Sobraon, the Sikh 
Government being unable to pay the amount at which they were 
amerced, handed over to the English Kashmir as an equivalent, and 
we sold it to Gliolab Singh for a million sterling; a transaction de¬ 
scribed by Cunningham as ‘scarcely worthy of the British name 
and greatness,’ while Colonel Malleson writes of it deservedly as 

a blunder politically and morally: politically, because England thus gave away tbe 
opportunity of strengthening her frontier, and of gaining a position which in the 
event of an invasion would be of incalculable value; morally, because the Governor- 
General had no right to sell a hardworking and industrious people to a man alien 
in race and Teligion, and harsh and oppressive in nature. But Gholab Singh could 
not have made himself master of the new province without the co-operation of the 
English. His army was disastrously beaten by the Kashmiris under Imamuddin, 
who declined to yield up the valley until warned that he would in the event of 
further resistance be treated as an enemy of the British Government. Thus it 
came to paBs that a country chiefly inhabited by Mohammedans was handed over 
to a foreign and Hindoo prince. 

These words are written by the officer sent on special duty to Kashmir, 
and who reported to t he Government of India on the frightful condi¬ 
tion of that unhappy country during the famine which prevailed in 
1877-78-79-80. It is a terrible document, written by a civil servant 
of high reputation, of sober judgment, and at present occupying a 
responsible position. He says : 

The population of Kashmir was reckoned before the famine at, about half a 
million, of whom all but 70,000 Pandits were of the Mohammedan creed. Some 
idea of the depopulation of the country may be formed from the following authori¬ 
tative description, 

* No European who carefully examined the city tills summer (1879), with a 
view to guessing its population, ever put the people at over 60,000 souls, hut 
nothing can be exactly known. A number of the chief valleys to the north were 
completely deserted, whole villages lay in ruins; some suburbs of the city were 
tenantlesB; tfie graveyards were filled to overflowing, the river had been full of 
corpses thrown into it. It is not likely that more than two-fifths of the people of 
the valley now survive.’ 

Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl merchant, has informed the writer of this 
note that whereas in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 weavers in 
Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France for shawls cannot 
be executed for want of hands. The Pandits uro all of the Brahmin caste. They 
are a cunning and avaricious tribe. They fill almost every civil office of state, 
from the Governor of Srinagar down to the clerks in attendance on the collectors 
of revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit them for military employ. Pampered 
by the Hindoo ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the administration of the valley, 
and they reap the fruits of their religious superiority in freedom from the pangs of 
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&min», for it is « noteworthy feet that while thousands of Mohammedan* have 
died and are still dying of hunger, no Pandit 3a to be met with who shows signs 
'of starvation or even of pressing want. If attempts be made to control the Pandits, 
check their peculations and introduce some equality between them and the Moham¬ 
medans, they repair to the Governor, and with threats of cutting their throats 
before him, or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring him to their feet 
with submission, for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindoo. 

The writer speaks of the remains of prosperity which attest the 
time when the Kashmir nation had a name^and fame. 

But (says he) now within the valley the eye meets with tracts of unreclaimed 
swamps, fields thrown out of cultivation, and wretched hamlets in which half the 
bouses are empty, And many more roofless and ruined. The appearance of the 
peasants is pitiable in the extreme. In the fields are women and children digging 
£ir edible weeds and roots. In Srinagar, the capital, there are vestiges of popu¬ 
lousness, but the bazaars are sadly thinned, the suburbs are like cities of the dead, 
trade is either decaying or gone, and large numbers of the lower classes of people 
are so impoverished that they have no money to buy food, even when food is 
procurable. During the height of distress, if the inquirer asked for relief works he 
was shown a few labourers collected on roads near the English quarter, hut these 
would loudly complain to him that they got no wages. If he asked for Govern¬ 
ment poorbouses he was conducted to enclosures where handfuls of boiled rice, in¬ 
sufficient to keep a dog alive, were giveu out to hundreds of people in the most 
awful state that can he imagined from hunger and disease. Sometimes the supply 
of rice was not sufficient to go round the throng, and then an indescribable scene 
of confusion ensued, in which men, women, and children were beheld fighting and 
tearing one another for the scrapings of the pans of rice, while soldiers armed with 
sticks laid about them on every side; but in vain, and the sleek Pandits, not one 
of whom hod felt the pangs of hunger, sat enveloped in their cosy blankets, uncon¬ 
cerned witnesses of the agony of their Mohammedan fellow-subjects. These are 
not the inventions of a disordered fancy, hut statements of facts as noted by an 
eye-witness whose painful duty it has been to observe them without power or 
opportunity to interfere. 

It may, however, be alleged that the mortality during the last famine 
in Madras was greater than that of Kashmir, and that if the Maharajah 
is to be blamed, we are more culpable. But the difference is this, that 
every effort was made by us, both by public and by private exertion, 
to meet the calamity; that there was no wholesale official malver¬ 
sation in the feeding of the sufferers, no notorious and unpunished 
misappropriation of grain, no cruelty in the treatment of those who 
were perishing and who tried to migrate, no religious distinction in 
which one class was allowed to die without compunction, while another 
class was maintained in plenty. 

The writer then proceeds to give an account of the frightful mis- 
govemment of this unhappy country; the peculation,rapine,and ex¬ 
tortion which run apace without let or hindrance ; and concludes one 
of the most instructive and at the same time harrowing documents I 
have ever read with these words: 

Here is a question of the fete of a whole people who are being gradually 
destroyed, and whom sad experience has taught to hope nothing from their ruler. 
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The British public can feel sympathy for the sufferings of the Christian Rayahs in 
Turkey* Have they no blessing left for the unhappy Mussulmans of Kashmir; 
whose lot they could ameliorate by a word or by a hint P 

Can we suppose that the other Indian Mohammedans are igno¬ 
rant of this oppression, and of the actual destruction of their brethren 
by Brahmin rule, and that they do not dread and detest it ? It is no 
use saying to them, as I have said, such a state of things cannot occur 
under the English Raj. They reply that it is a question solely of 
degree. It is true they are not plundered and openly starved by 
their Hindoo fellow-subjects, but they are pushed from their seats 
by them: from place, emolument, dignity; and the vista of their 
future is penury. My object in writing this article is to direct 
public opinion in England towards strengthening the hands of the 
authorities in India, who would, I am confident, gladly endeavour 
to offer a brighter future to the Empress Queen’s Mohammedan 
subjects. 

If I appear in this paper to have spoken adversely or disrespect¬ 
fully of Hindoos in general, it lias been far from my intention. I have 
no feeling in regard to them except one of sympathy and regard. I 
rejoice to have witnessed their remarkable progress. I welcome them 
without one grudging thought in their advance to full and common 
citizenship. It is idle to shut our eyes and not to recognise that 
advance, or to sit upon the safety-valve, and not foresee the conse¬ 
quence. It is Brahminism, that incarnation of spiritual domination, 
ignorance, superstition, rapacity, and lust, which is seeking to regain 
its supremacy, that I denounce, together with the follies, conceits, and 
windy declamations of young Bengal. These were the classes who 
were encouraged to come to the front, and to assume the spokes- 
manship for the rest of India, during the late Viceroyalty. Our 
government of India is essentially a government of prestige, of a 
belief in our enormous resources, of our unswerving justice, and of 
our capacity to rule, and if that, belief be shaken, the hand of power 
becomes at once palsied. All the great material improvements 
which arc immensely increasing the resources of India have tended 
to reduce rather than increase that prestige. The number of 
European railway officials, engineers, station masters, guards, many 
of whom are rough and uneducated, many also violent and dissolute, 
has done much to lower the respect which the white face commanded. 
I have myself witnessed scenes in the streets of Ajmere which fully 
account for the difference of the reception an ordinary Englishman 
meets with there, and that which he experiences in other parts of 
Rajpootana, where such excesses are unknown. AU this should 
make us doubly cautious to avoid unseemly differences in high 
places, which naturally encourage the native classes to whom I 
have referred to impute weakness to us, and to imagine that 
discord reigns in our councils. I have but little fear of any internal 
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overthrowof our rule, either from military mutiny or the uprising of* 
the Basses, nor, if proper precautions be observed,which are sure to 
be* am I alarmed at the prospect of Russian invasion. What I do 
dread are the writings and speeches of theoretic Englishmen, 
absolutely ignorant of the condition of men and things in India, 
the stereotyped conservatism of the lower classes, their placid igno¬ 
rance, the confusion and Mure which must follow the forcing on 
them precipitately institutions for which they are not prepared. It 
is no question of retrogression or of even standing still, but of 
caution and preparation. If the administrative functions in India 
once get out of gear and in incompetent hands, results are sure to 
follow which will create a feeling of disgust and despair at home, 
and a desire to be rid of a burden, not only intolerable, but 
accompanied with shame. And yet this mighty possession, apart 
from the actual advantages we derive from it, is worth, for the sake 
of humanity, almost any sacrifice to retain. As one travels through 
India one naturally reads the records of the famous cities one visits; 
they are all, one after another, written in blood. Begin your 
reading in the Deccan, with the annals of the Mohammedan dynasties 
of Bijapore, Gulburgah, Golconda; all tell the same tale. The 
Sultan of Bijapore quarrels with the Rajah of Vizanagram on account 
of some musicians, and vows to erect a pyramid of 100,000 Hindoo 
heads; the Rajah in his turn vows to erect a similar monument of 
200,000 heads of the subjects of the Sultan. Each was as good as 
his word. As you advance northwards, you proceed through lands 
laid desolate, not at long intervals but almost continuously, till 
nothing remained to attract the Mahratta and Pindarree spoiler. Go 
still further north, and though during the time of the great 
Emperors comparative peace was maintained by their sword, yet when 
it fell from the grasp of their inert descendants, insurrection followed 
insurrection, invasion followed invasion. In fact the history of India, 
from the earliest authentic accounts of it until the time of the 
supremacy of the English, is one dreadful dreary record of treachery, 
outbreak, robbery, spoliation, murder, massacre, and of all the miseries 
t hat can beset the human race. What greater or more noble sight can 
a traveller see, than the profound quiet, the absolute security, the 
Pax Romana which prevails from the Himalayas to Cape •Comorin? 
Surely this is essentially God’s work. Surely it is our duty to 
continue it. We may rely on it that we can do much to lighten our 
task, great though it be, by gaining the affections and trust of the 
Mohammedan portion of the population, once, but no longer hostile, 
and it rests with ourselves to do so. 


W. H. Grfgorv. 



A FLYING VISIT TO THE UNITED 
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The following pages give some impressions formed upon various 
matters during a recent flying visit to the United States. 

Leaving Liverpool on the 26th of August, I made the outward 
passage in the ‘Germanic,* one of the vessels of the White Star 
Company’s fleet. I returned in the * Servia,’ a vessel of the Cunard 
line. Both ships are fine examples of the Atlantic Liners of the 
modem type. The distance from Queenstown to New York is 2,800 
miles. We made the outward passage in nine days. We were 
detained during the first three days by strong headwinds and gales, 
which for many hours brought our rate of steaming down to eight 
knots. In crossing the banks of Newfoundland we passed through a 
dense fog. For nearly twenty-four hours the engines were slowed 
to half-speed, the ship steaming eleven knots an hour. The dangers 
of collision in such circumstances may readily be apprehended. 
They are intensified in that season of the year when the presence 
of ice is to be expected. {Steam whistles may be heard, and 
thus approaching ships may be avoided, but the much-dreaded ice¬ 
berg is as silent as the tombstone, and, like that emblem, death 
reigns in its vicinity. Captain McKay, of the ‘ Servia,’ has given 
much consideration to this subject, and has published some valuable 
suggestions, lie recommends that the Government should be 
invited to despatch a suitable vessel to the North Atlantic, which 
should follow one of these immense masses of ice from the north to 
the sunny south, daily chronicling its course and diminution of size. 
He has propo*sed that a west and east track or line should be definitely 
fixed for the great steam traffic between England and the United 
States, the western track across the meridian of 50° W., at 42° 40' 
N., and the eastern track across the meridian of 50° W., at 40° 40' N. 
These routes would carry steamers south of the Banks, and avoid the 
dense fogs which hang in the region of the Great Banks. Captain 
McKay has wisely urged that a conference of shipowners should be 
held at Liverpool to consider the subject. 

The ‘Germanic’ in ordinary weather steams fifteen knots, but at 
4 P.M. on Friday, September 3rd, the ‘ Etruria,’ of the Cunard Line, 
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•was seen from the bridge coming up astern* She gained upon us 
rapidly, and at 7 p.m. steamed past the 4 Germanic,’ having an 
advantage in speed of nearly five knots an hour. The 4 Etruria ’ had 
left Liverpool two days after the ‘ Germanic,’ and landed her pas¬ 
sengers in New York several hours earlier. As an achievement in 
ocean steaming the construction of the 4 Etruria ’ and the sister ship 
4 Umbria’ represents a great advance. From a commercial point of 
view, it is less satisfactory. It is generally understood that the 
management of the White Star line is aWe to divide a handsome 
dividend. To the holder of the Cunard Company’s shares no divi¬ 
dend has been paid for several years. It cannot be sound business to 
give the public a service at a speed never yet equalled at a charge 
insufficient to yield a reasonable profit. Of two things one: the 
speed must be reduced, or the hires raised. To the French Messa- 
geries and the North German Lloyds’ liberal subsidies are paid by 
their respective governments. We have a national antipathy to 
subsidies. To such a step we can only have recourse in the last 
resort. There is every reason to believe that the public would be 
ready to pay fares on a scale sufficient to cover the cost of the 
greatly increased speed at which they are now being transported 
across the ocean. 

Life on board a full-powered passenger ship is monotonous, but 
not necessarily tedious. If the varied occupations ami absorbing 
interests of life on shore are wanting, is it not the complaint of most 
of us that we want more of the leisure we command during a long 
passage across the ocean ? On board ship mutual sympathies are 
soon discovered, and acquaintance grows rapidly into friendship. On 
the broad waters of the Atlantic many interesting experiences were 
interchanged. Soldiers and civilians, travellers and merchants, each 
had the story of his life to tell. All that had been gathered up by 
thought, by action, and by culture, was poured forth, to the great 
advantage of those who listened. 

The passengers in the saloon were but a small proportion of those 
conveyed in the 4 Germanic.’ There were on board nearly one thou¬ 
sand emigrants, recruited from every nationality of Europe. Among 
them were Jews in large numbers from the Danubian principalities, 
Germans, Finlanders, Swedes, Norwegians, Irish, Welsh, and a few 
English and Scotch. Competition has brought down the cost of a 
passage across the Atlantic to the moderate charge of 4 L, and it has 
created a beneficial rivalry in the accommodation afforded. The 
quarters are clean and airy. A doctor, steward, and matron keep 
watch over the emigrants, and the dietary is liberal. But with all 
these improvements the conditions of life on board ship inevitably 
bring out the sharp and painful contrast between the luxury which 
wealth commands and the hard life of the labouring poor. The 
distance is short from the luxuries of the saloon to the bare 
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sufficiency of the steerage, from the comparative tranquillity in. 
the centre of the ship, reserved for those who pay high fares, to the. 
pitching and scending at the bow and stem. At the commencement 
of our voyage we encountered bad weather. It was touching to see 
the emigrants lying down on deck in melancholy groups, each 
sufferer’s head pillowed on a shoulder that was dear to it, their 
mutual love their only consolation. As the weather improved, all 
recovered their health and spirits. The numerous and motley assem¬ 
blage included musicians who could draw melody from the rudest 
instruments, studious readers, some much given to public devotions, 
and a few who were scoffers at every form of religion. As a body, 
the emigrants on board the 6 Germanic ’ gave the impression of a 
vigorous and helpful people, who would face all difficulties with 
courage, and bring strength to a country where labour was in demand. 
A farmer in the Far West, if called upon to make a selection on 
board the ‘ Germanic,’ would probably prefer the hardy races of 
Northern Europe to those reared in softer regions. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the emigrants were going out to join some friend already 
established, or to supply labour where it was urgently needed in some 
young settlement in the North-West which was being formed by 
people of their own race. The emigration of Scandinavians to the 
North-West has of late been very active. The Germans are rapidly 
crowding into the middle States. 

From a public point of view the occupants of the forecastle afford 
subjects of thought not less interesting than those suggested by a 
visit to the steerage. In a full-powered steamer the assistance 
derived from sails is scarcely appreciable, and the complement of 
seamen is determined not so much with reference to the spread of 
canvas as to the extent of deck. Holy-stoning and cleaning brass- 
work are not attractive duties, and the wages have been brought 
down, by the natural operation of supply and demand, to a scale 
which offers no temptation to the flower of our working population. 
The rate from the port of Liverpool for an A.B. in an Atlantic Liner 
may be taken at 4£., and the men are paid off on the day after their 
arrival in port. Looking to the nature of the employment and the 
rate of wages, it would be unreasonable to expect a high standard of 
moral or physical qualities, or seamanship, in crews mustered at 
twenty-four hours’ notice for a short transatlantic voyage. It may 
often be the case that the foreign seaman is a better man than the 
Englishman, and the explanation is not far to seek. The foreigner 
was probably bom in some mountain farm on a Norwegian Qord. 
His paternal acres had been brought under cultivation by the 
strenuous efforts of generations. Precipices of rock hem in the 
farm on all sides. The acreage can never be extended. The number 
who can be maintained upon the land is strictly limited. Arrived 
near man’s estate, the son is warned by his father that he must go 
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forth into the world to seek an independent livelihood. The sea, 
which washes the adjacent shores, is the only outlet for superfluous 
labour. The son seeks employment at first in a little coaster, next 
in a sea-going vessel, and finally finds himself in a British port. 
From the scanty pay he has been earning it is a great advance to 
receive the wages offered to seamen in England. He transfers him¬ 
self accordingly to the British flag. If he is thrifty, he can put 
aside the greater portion of his earnings, and after a few years’ service 
before the mast lie returns to Norway in a* position to establish his 
home in some port on the Scandinavian seaboard. The same reward 
which to an English seaman of mature years, and who has a family 
to support, is meagre in the extreme, may be very differently regarded 
by the Norwegian lad whose career we have described. Such histories 
recur again and again. It goes without saying that if it is sought to 
secure the services of Englishmen, wages must be at least as liberal 
for service at sea as on shore. With the actual scale of wages a sea¬ 
man who aspires to the wages of a blacksmith or a carpenter must 
gain the quarter-deck. To do this he has to pass an examination, 
but the qualifications in navigation demanded by the Board of Trade 
can easily be acquired by a lad of ordinary education. 

It would do much to improve the quality of seamen if more en¬ 
couragement were held out to men of superior conduct, and who 
thoroughly understand their business. In the merchant service these 
inducements are rarely offered. Seamen are usually paid at a uni¬ 
form rate, irrespective of merit, and the most deserving 0e paid off 
on the day after the arrival of the ship with no more consideration 
than is shown to the least meritorious of the crew. 

Let us turn to the engine-room. There is no question here of 
the presence of the foreigner, or of inefficiency or indifference to duty. 
The work in an Atlantic Liner is difficult, arduous, and unrelenting. 
It demands energy, presence of mind, and technical skill of a high 
order. The bare enumeration of these qualifications is a guarantee 
that in a British ship no special preference will be given to foreigners. 
The engineers are mostly Scotch, the stokers Irish. The qualities 
most required in the stokehole are a dogged resolution to face 
discomfort, and a sturdy frame. The stoker is begrimed with coal 
dust. He has to endure an atmosphere which sometimes rises to a 
temperature of 130°. In this intense heat he has to shovel every 
day five tons of coal into the furnaces, and to keep the fires clear 
and bright by constant raking, and by the periodical removal of 
ashes. Upon none have the burdens of the mechanical development 
of our age fallen more heavily than upon the men who undertake 
the duties of firemen in an Atlantic Liner. Who can refuse to 
follow Mr. Buskin in his admiration for the life of the sailor, and the 
beauty of the swelling canvas which it is his business to handle, or 
withhold his sympathy from those who are engaged in the wretched 
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labours of the stokehole? It has often been proposed to feed, 
furnaces mechanically. The method would obviate the necessity of. 
employing men in one of the most distressful forms of manual 
labour. 

Our outward voyage was completed on the morning of Sunday, 
the 12th of September. It was a lovely day. From the entrance 
of the harbour at Sandy Hook to the wharves at which the steamers 
lie the distance is some twenty miles. The shores on either hand 
are studded with pleasant suburbs and the charming residences of 
merchants. New York stands on a narrow peninsula which divides 
the Hudson from the East River. The oldest part of the city was 
built at the extremity of this peninsula. It has rapidly extended 
inland. The few principal thoroughfares terminate at the Garden 
Battery, and are carried in almost parallel lines through the whole 
length of the city. These streets are crossed at right angles by 
smaller streets, which are generally carried in a straight line from 
the Hudson to the East River. The streets of New York are 
numbered and not named. The monotony of a rectangular plan is 
broken by a few squares and by the central park. New York has 
nothing which can be compared with the squares and parks of 
London. In this regard time gives us an advantage. The leading 
thoroughfares are lined with buildings often of noble proportions. 

From an architectural point of view, all the effects are completely • 
destroyed by the telegraph and telephone companies. Huge posts 
of fir are planted on both sides of the great thoroughfares carrying 
hundreds of wires, which interlace at every crossing. It is a 
monstrous abuse to permit these appliances of civilisation to be 
carried above ground. Subways should be formed for the purpose. 

In a city scarcely inferior in population to 1/mdon, facility of 
locomotion is of primary importance. In New York it is rendered 
easy by tramways and railways. The latter are carried overhead. 
It is a far cheaper plan than the tunnelling adopted for our metro¬ 
politan lines, and where the overhead system is confined to streets of 
ample width and without pretensions to architectural beauty, there* 
are few objections even from the aesthetic standpoint. 

In the social condition of New York the various nationalities 
of its inhabitants are a striking feature. As an illustration I may 
mention that in the course of a short evening walk round Washington 
Square I stopped outside the open windows of a house filled with a 
large assembly engaged in lively discussion. The speeches were 
being delivered in Italian. In the large assemblage outside the 
majority were speaking French, and every cafe in the square and 
adjacent streets was kept by a German. New York is the third 
largest German city in the world. 

On the day after my arrival a procession of 40,000 persons, 
organised by the Knights of Labour, defiled before the Brevoort 
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Hotel, at which I was staying. Each of the associations was headed 
by a hand. There were carriages and mounted men at intervals. 
The several trades carried their distinctive banners, and many ultra- 
socialistic devices were displayed ; denunciations of capital and ex¬ 
hortations to vote for Henry George as the next Mayor of New York 
being frequent. In America the relations between labour and capital 
will call for discretion and self-denial not less than in the countries of 
the Old World. 

During my short stay at New York I went out to spend an after¬ 
noon with Mr. John Crosby Brown, at Orange. Crossing by the 
steam-ferry to Jersey City, a short journey by train brought us to 
our destination. After a drive for a couple of miles along a flat road 
we reached the foot of a steep hill. We climbed it on foot, and on 
reaching the summit found ourselves on the edge of an elevated 
plateau commanding a glorious view. At our feet was a level plain 
in which cheerful dwellings and thriving villages, cultivated fields 
and dense masses of rich green trees, were delightfully intermingled. 
In the middle distance was the noble stream of the Hudson, and 
beyond it New York. Who can look down without emotion, from a 
peaceful and solitary spot, on a vast city ? llow many a struggling 
emigrant has trod the streets of New York for the first time, looking 
out upon the future with fear and trembling! and how many a 
. gallant spirit owes to the cordial welcome which America has given 
him the means of gaining an honest livelihood, for which he had 
found no opportunity in the crowded cities of the Old World ! 

The first of the series of international contests between the 
English cutter ‘ Galatea ’ and the American sloop ‘May-flower ’ took 
place on the second day after my arrival in New York. I had the 
pleasure of following the match on board Mr. Morgan's fine steam¬ 
ship, the ‘Corsair.’ It was a stirring scene. The weather was 
lovely—a cloudless sunshine and a pleasant breeze. The waters were 
crowded with craft of every description, from the huge two-storied 
side-wheelers thronged with hundreds of sightseers, to the tiny 
steam launch built by Herreschoff, which darted hither and thither 
as if by magic, at a speed of twenty knots an hour. The poetry of 
the past was still represented by many graceful sailing yachts, and 
more utilitarian interests by the steam liners and th*e coasting 
schooners. It seemed scarcely possible that a match could be sailed 
in such crowded waters, but when at last the signal was given the 
two champion vessels threaded their way with much less hindrance 
than might have been expected through the throng of spectators and 
admirers. I shall not enter upon the details of the match. The 
American yacht, led from the beginning to the close of the race. 

On a day of tropical heat, we made our outward journey to 
Chicago by the Pennsylvania Central. The line is recognised as one 
of the best managed in America. The cars are admirable, and the 
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commissariat perfect, but the line is one of the oldest in the country, 
and was laid out with a view rather to economy of construction than 
to the rapid travelling on which the public now insists. The scenery 
through which we passed had a charm which amply compensated for 
the fatigue of the journey. The State of Pennsylvania is well watered 
and richly cultivated. The farms have the cheerful indications of 
abundance. The finest scenery is at the crossing of the Alleghany 
mountains. The line ascends by a steep incline until it reaches the 
famous horse-shoe curve. • As the train wheeled swiftly round the 
amphitheatre of hills a scene of surpassing beauty was brought into 
view. The afternoon sky was agiow with the yellow light of the 
descending sun. The upper slopes of the hills were richly wooded. 
Descending to the plains the eye ranged over a vast country with its 
smiling homesteads and vast tracts of grain ripening to the sickle. 

Later in the evening we passed through Pittsburgh, the Wolver¬ 
hampton of the United States, and not less black and grimy than the 
iron-manufacturing district in the old country. 

We arrived at Chicago at an early hour on the 9th of September. 
The hotel to which we adjourned is a colossal establishment. The 
large hall is at all hours densely crowded with men of business and 
speculation. A telegraph office affords facilities for transmitting 
orders, and current- prices are posted at frequent intervals. 

The marvellous growth of Chicago from an Indian village to a 
city of over half a million of inhabitants is due to its great advantages 
of position on the shores of Lake Huron, and at the junction 
of the most important systems of railways going West. By the 
quick trains the distance of nearly one thousand miles from New 
York is covered in little more than twenty-four hourR, and there are 
several alternative routes. By the chain of lakes grain, timber, and 
iron ore from the Far West arc brought down to Chicago at prices 
with which no railways, however cheaply constructed, can compete. 
By these various means of communication Chicago has been made 
the seat of a great industry, and the centre of an agricultural district 
of vast extent. Here are gathered in from distances of hundreds of 
miles vast supplies of wheat. Hither are sent droves of cattle and 
pigs innumerable. Chicago transmits the supplies thus collected to 
millions of consumers in the Eastern States and in Europe; while it 
furnishes to the farmer in the West, from its enormous warehouses, 
manufactured goods, home-made and imported. The transaction of 
affairs on such a scale giveB occasion for great banking establish¬ 
ments, and the accumulation of wealth in the city leads to extensive 
dealings in securities, and attracts in numbers projectors of schemes 
of every kind. 

In its external features Chicago is remarkable for the colossal 
proportions in which everything is carried out. The shops, the 
warehouses, the length and the breadth of the streets dwarf by com- 
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• parison anything that we are accustomed to see in cities of the Old 
World. 

In the Park, as elsewhere, the extent is the most distinctive 
feature. The well-formed roads cover a distance of no less than 
thirty-two miles. From the Park we drove into the principal 
residential quarter, along the Michigan Avenue, and through miles 
of streets lined with houses which bore all the external marks of 
affluence. It was a noticeable circumstance that in point of size and 
costliness few houses conspicuously overtojfped the general standard. 
It may perhaps be inferred that wealth is pretty evenly distributed 
among the richer classes. If an individual has attained a more than 
ordinary success, it is not the custom to indulge in personal luxury. 

Chicago is not an attractive city. It has essentially the air of 
business. Everybody is in a hurry. The material development of 
the city and of the individual is the absorbing object. The vigour is 
splendid, but more of that leisure on which Aristotle insists as es¬ 
sential for the discharge of the duties of citizenship would be a price¬ 
less boon. Man’s life was spacious in the early world. At Chicago, 
in the rush of interests and pursuits, it is too much cramped and 
confined. All this will be changed in another generation. In the 
present stage the foundation is being laid for the future advance to a 
still higher civilisation. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Pullman, we visited the noble 
establishment which he has created on the shores of the lake, about 
eight miles from Chicago. The Pullman carriage factory is an in¬ 
dustrial palace. Four thousand workmen are employed, and the 
utmost pains and liberality have been displayed in making the works a 
model of organisation, both for the conduct of business and forthe soli¬ 
citude displayed for the well-being of those employed. Long rows of 
commodious dwellings have been erected. They are fitted with the 
most perfect sanitary appliances. A church, a spacious bazaar, an 
hotel, a well-supplied library, and a theatre, scarcely surpassed in 
elegance in London or Paris, have been built. While recognising 
the generosity and the care with which the wants of the workmen 
have been provided for, it is a question whether minuteness of regu¬ 
lation has not been carried too far, and whether sufficient scope has 
been given for individual liberty. As a means of binding the 
workmen to the establishment, it can scarcely be doubted that 
facilities for acquiring land and building for themselves would be far 
more effectual than a system under which they are practically under 
compulsion to become tenants of their employers, subject to a few 
days’ notice on either side. The workmen at Pullman’s are chiefly 
foreigners, the predominating nationality being the Swedish. 

Marquette was the bourne of our long journey. We left Chicago at 
10 p.m. on the 9th of September. We reached our destination at 2 p.m. 
on the following day. The distance is 480 miles. As day dawned, 
— ~ nm*eolvdU in » rpcrion nresenting a marked contrast to the 
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State of Pennsylvania. Instead of a hilly country we were travelling 
over a plain. Agriculture was in an earlier stage. Much of the 
country was still covered with wood, and it was only in exceptional 
instances that the decayed stumps had been removed from the enclosed 
fields. At Mirimichie we came upon one of the most active centres 
of the lumber trade. The saw mills are on an extensive scale, and 
the harbour was filled with craft taking in cargoes of sawn timber. 

On his arrival at Marquette, even the casual traveller would ob¬ 
serve with pleasure unifiistakable evidences of general prosperity. 
Although of such recent origin, the town contains several places of 
worship. The Episcopal Church is a building of considerable archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. The schools are located in a spacious edifice. 
The private residences are numerous, and present every indication 
of ease and comfort. The homes of the working classes are decidedly 
superior to those ordinarily seen in the old established towns in the 
Eastern States. 

Marquette is one of the busiest of the ports of Lake Superior. 
From it are shipped large quantities of iron ore for Cleveland and 
Chicago. One company alone sent away last year 250,000 tons. 
The harbour is formed by two extensive piers, fitted with all the 
necessary appliances for shooting ore rapidly from railway waggons 
into the holds of steamers or sailing vessels. Marquette, in common 
with all the chief towns of the Northern States, is built wholly of 
wood. In its streets are several considerable stores, well supplied 
with dry goods. Our first visit was to the offices of the Michigan 
Land and Iron Company. Later we inspected the schools. 

The following days were devoted to a journey to L’Anse and 
Baraga, a distance of sixty-three miles. The country is traversed 
from end to end by the Marquette and Houghton Railway. Several 
other lines are in progress or projected, and, when completed, will 
materially improve the communication between Marquette and 
Chicago and the North-West. The Sturgeon and Michigamme 
rivers, flowing through the most valuable portions of the forest lands, 
afford valuable facilities for transporting timber. The whole of this 
district is at present a forest. 

Starting.from L’Anse, we followed, for a distance of seven miles, 
a rough track, used for sending supplies to the lumber camps. On 
leaving this track, we soon found ourselves standing by the trunks 
of trees whose straight and almost branchless stems attained a height 
of not less than 160 feet. Such trees are only to be found on certain 
sections. Along the whole line of the railway scarcely any pine-wood 
can be seen, and no trees approach these noble dimensions. 

We observed with interest that in sections where the pine-wood, 
has been cut fifteen to twenty years ago, self-sown timber of the same 
description is springing up. Many years must elapse before these 
young saplings become valuable for the supply of timber. The tallest 
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trees exceeded three feet in diameter. We counted 112 distinct 
'circles of annular growth on a stump of similar dimensions, adjacent 
to the larger trees. The outer circles of growth were indistinctly 
marked, and we estimated the age of the tree at 160 years. 

Looking to the future, it is melancholy to see the reckless waste 
of timber in former years. This waste lias not yet been checked by 
timely apprehensions of future scarcity. The sections that have been 
the scene of operation of a party of lumber-men are strewn with 
timber. Trees have been cut down, which it has not been worth 
while to remove; and acres of charred timber testify to the careless¬ 
ness with which fires are kindled in the midst of dead leaves and by 
the trunks of valuable trees. The hardwoods are reckoned as of 
little value. Timber of this description is too heavy to be floated 
down shallow rivers. It can only be brought to market by railway. 
Hence the greater cost of transportation. In the cost of sawing and 
manufacture there is also a considerable excess for hardwood as 
compared with pine. This disadvantage is compensated by greater 
durability. Where supplies of timber are abundant the quality of 
endurance is less esteemed. 

Mining enterprise in the district is as yet in an early stage. We 
visited the Titan and Wetmore mines. Upon descending into the 
galleries, we found ourselves among a small assemblage of workmen, 
singularly illustrative of the recent course of emigration into the 
North-West Provinces of the United States. The two men attending 
to the pneumatic drill were Irish, the man who held the lamp came 
from Devonshire, the manager in charge was an American, the 
bystanders were Finns and Swedes. 

The prime motor necessary for the opening out of the mineral 
region of Northern Michigan is capital. The first explorers are men 
of intelligence, courage, energy, and perseverance. But they would 
not engage in the weary, and often ill-rewarded, task of making search 
for ore if they were in possession of ample resources. Necessity 
prompts their efforts, and makes them anxious to secure as large a 
share as possible from the profits arising from success. Being, how¬ 
ever, without capital themselves, and being unwilling to pay liberally 
for the use of the capital of others, long delays often • arise in the 
opening up of mines. In the case of the Michigan Land and Iron 
Company, it is one of the principal results of our visits that steps 
will be taken to bring together the miner in Michigan and the 
capital which can be so readily supplied from the Eastern cities. 
The theorists who freely denounce the class of capitalists would find 
a practical and conclusive answer to their denunciations if they were 
to visit Michigan. They would find the most skilled labour abso¬ 
lutely paralysed and useless until the capital, glibly denounced as 
robbery, has been supplied for the assistance of the workmen. 

Tmrf.hem neninsula of Michigan was formerly the country of 
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their use near L’Ause, and a large number of families are still to be 
found in that district. They gain a precarious livelihood by hunting 
and selling the skins. 

In the first ages of the European settlements, these regions, then 
so difficult of access, were the scene of the zealous labours of the 
Jesuit fathers. Marquette and Baraga are both named after priests 
who were settled here as missionaries. A map of Lake Superior by 
the Jesuit fathers shows the sites of numerous missions established 

o 

on the shores of Lake Superior. Devotion and self-denial in the 
cause of religion^have in all ages been conspicuous in the mission¬ 
aries of the Roman Catholic faith, and especially in the Jesuit order. 

On the 17th of September I returned to New York, and on the 
18th I sailed for Liverpool. 

In the notes of a flying visit it is not necessary to give statistics 
as to the population, the wealth, the exports, and the manufactures 
of the United States, but I cannot conclude without a few words on 
the social and political condition. It would be unfair to measure the 
United States by the standard which would be applied in an old 
country. The charm of England is largely derived from those rich 
and mellow tones which age can alone impart alike to the land and 
its people. Our society and our institutions are derived from a 
feudal system, which, though corrected by a continual process of 
reform, had its origin in the idea that men were naturally unequal. 
In America, the social and political order is rooted in the idea that 
all men are naturally equal. For America no other theory could by 
possibility have been accepted, and we must admit the success with 
which the idea has been worked out in practice. If the government 
of the United States has been corrupt in the past, the election of 
President Cleveland expresses the resolve of the nation to purge its 
political system of a great evil. In our own country public life is 
happily free from corruption, but we have to deplore the exaggera¬ 
tion of party feeling to a degree which is detrimental to the State. 

Turning from politics to business, an impression prevails that 
there is more sharp practice in the United States than in other 
countries. In England there are not wanting those who would take 
advantage df the unwary. Dishonest men only succeed in America 
so long as they are not found out. In the sphere of literature in 
every branch, in history and poetry, in fiction, science, and the fine 
arts, the Americans have taken a high place. Of the charm of 
American society it is quite superfluous to speak: it has been 
brilliantly represented in our own country. life in America differs, 
where it differs at all from the best we see at home, only in being 
more vivacious and less ceremonious. It would be well if we could 
import into the social world in which we live more of the graceful 
and pleasing animation which we see in American life. 

That the mass of the people of the United States are in a condi- 
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tion superior to that attained in the most forti^jpe countries of the 
’ Old World, is beyond dispute. Their advantages are drawn from the 
abundant resources of a territory in which there are still wide tracts 
not yet brought under cultivation. The political institutions of the 
United States have more than the mere negative merit of not having 
presented any obstacles to the material progress of the people: they 
have facilitated the progress of the country in civilisation and in 
wealth. Education has been placed within the reach of all. In the 
most newly nettled part of the country the reservation of land for 
the maintenance of schools has rendered it possible to provide instruc¬ 
tion for the children of the hardy pioneers of agriculture and mining 
enterprises. As rude assemblages of huts grow into villages, and vil¬ 
lages into towns, the school buildings, the teachers, and the appliances 
for teaching keep pace with the general improvement. We saw an 
» admirable example of this wise liberality in the schools of Marquette. 

Measured by its political results, the Constitution of the United 
States has been eminently successful. Since it was first promulgated 
it has undergone no change. It has borne the strain of a terrible 
war; it has maintained the Union, and it has won the insurgents to 
the national cause by lenity and by justice. It has been sufficiently 
elastic and comprehensive to satisfy the aspirations of a self-governe. 
people composed of many races, and living in different parts of the 
country under widely different economic conditions. Looking for¬ 
ward to the near future, only one possible subject of dispute is seen 
topping the horizon—I refer to the fiscal system. Protection is now 
maintained for the benefit of the manufacturers, who are the few, 
and at the expense of the agricultural classes and the great mass of 
consumers. Thus far the cultivation of a virgin soil, unburdened by 
rent, has been sufficiently profitable to carry the load which has been 
laid upon it. Hereafter the agriculturists may be less able and less 
willing*to submit to protection. Sooner or later, gradually, or 
possibly by some sudden change of policy, the free exchange of com¬ 
modities may be accepted. When that day c^mes, it will not be 
England, but the United States, which will reap the greater advantage. 

On the happy change which has passed in recent years in the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, I need not 
dwell at length. British diplomacy never achieved a greater or 
more enduring success than when it won by a generous act of concilia¬ 
tion the forgiveness of America for the depredations of the ‘ Alabama.’ 
The concessions we made have not weakened us. they have brought 
us strength—the strength which comes from the friendship and good¬ 
will of the great American Repu&ic. 

Bkassey. 
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